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PREFACE. 


In  tills  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
leading  facts  and  truths  of  psychology,  or  the  science 
of  mind.  I  abide  by  the  old  conception  that  psycSo^ 
logy  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  physical  oil 
natural  sciences  as  the  chief  of  the  moral  sciences, 
haying  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner  world, 
and  employing  its  own  method  or  instrument,  namely,^ 
introspection.  I  conceive,  further,  that  as  a  science 
of  mind  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  philoso- 
phical or  metaphysical  problems,  such  as  the  nature 
and  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  moral 
responsibility. 

At  the  same  time  I  hold  that  psychology,  while  a^ 
science  of  mindy  is  a  science  of  mind.  By  this  I  mean, 
first  of  all,  that  it  deals  with  events  or  processes  which 
agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in 
exhibiting  orderliness  or  uniformity  of  succession,  and  so 
are  susceptible  of  being  brought  under  definite  laws ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  has  in  its  own  instruments  and 
methods  of  research,  when  properly  understood,  an 
adequate  means  of  ascertaining  these  laws 
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T*hi8  conception  of  psychology  is  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  inner  region  of 
mind  is  (in  part  at  least)  not  a  realm  of  natural 
events  having  a  fixed  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
stands  in  no  less  distinct  antagonism  to  the  view  of 
Comte  and  his  followers  that  introspection  is  incapable 
of  being  employed  as  a  scientific  instrument,  and  that 
therefore  the  facts  of  mind  can  only  be  studied  as  a 
special  group  of  biological  phenomena. 

While  thus  following  the  traditional  lead  in  claim- 
ing for  psychology  a  place  apart  fix)m  the  physical 
sciences,  as  the  fundamental  moral  science,  I  follow 
the  modern  tendency  to  supplement  the  properly 
psychological  study  of  mind  by  the  physiological  study 
of  its  nervous  conditions  and  concomitants.  Such 
investigation,  though  it  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  direct  observation  of  mental  phenomena,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  mind, 
more  particularly  in  its  simpler  departments  (theory  of 
sensation,  &c.). 

I  hold  with  Lewes  that  since  in  psychology  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  that  type  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  presents  itself  in  members  of  civilised 
conmiunities,  we  must  give  prominence  to  the  educa- 
tive influence  of  that  elaborate  social  system,  involving 
the  structure  of  language,  traditional  forms  of  thought, 
&c.,  with  which  each  individual  comes  from  the  first 
into  intimate  contact. 

Though  conceiving  the  aim  of  psychology  to  be 
to  study  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  individual 
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life,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  that  wider  genetic 
conception  of  mind  which  regards  the  growth  of  the 
individual  mind  as  a  result  of  the  past  experience  of  the 
race,  not  only  working  indirectly  through  the  external 
products,  language,  traditional  knowledge,  customs, 
&a,  which  constitute  the  social  environment,  but  more 
directly  through  inherited  aptitudes  and  dispositions. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  manner  of  exposi- 
tion as  popular  in  character  as  is  compatible  with  a 
properly  scientific  treatment  of  the  most  intricate  of 
all  groups  of  phenomena.  To  this  end  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  what  may  be  called  the  embryology 
of  mind,  namely,  the  earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  the 
several  types  of  mental  process  in  child-life.  And  I 
have  further  added  to  the  general  theory  of  mind 
brief  references  to  the  more  familiar  individual  va- 
rieties. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  labour  for  the  general  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  those  who  aim  at  a  more 
advanced  study  of  the  subject,  I  have  relegated  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  to  special  sections 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  type.  These  touch  on 
more  difficult  questions  of  psychological  analysis,  on 
physiological  points,  and  on  the  .properly  philosophical 
problems  which  are  related  to  the  special  psycho- 
logical subjects  discussed  in  the  text  I  have  further 
tried  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  special  class  of 
students  by  giving  copious  references  to  other  works. 

With  the  view  ot  aiding  the  beginner,  I  have  sup- 
plied a  number  of  definitions  of  the  less  familiar  and 
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technical  terms  employed  And  since  psychology,  in 
taking  up  the  language  of  common  life,  needs  to  cleai 
this  of  ambiguity  and  render  it  precise,  I  have  sought 
to  assign  a  definite  meaning  to  many  familiar  words 
as  employed  in  this  work  The  only  scientific  know- 
ledge presupposed  in  this  volume  is  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  knowledge  which  can  now  be  easily 
obtained  from  such  a  work  as  Professor  Huxley's  Ele- 
mentary  Lessons  in  Physiology. 

Finally,  I  have  sought  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the 
exposition  by  bringing  out  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
on  the  conduct  and  cultivation  of  the  mind.  With  this 
object  I  have  ventured  to  encroach  here  and  there  on 
the  territory  of  logic,  aesthetics  and  ethics,  that  is  to 
say,  the  practical  sciences  which  aim  at  the  regulation 
•of  the  mental  processes.  Further,  I  have  added 
special  sections  in  a  separate  type  dealing  with  the 
bearing  of  the  science  on  Education. 

I  would  fain  think  that  these  practical  applications 
■will  not  be  without  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers  ; 
for  everybody  is  at  least  called  on  to  educate  his  own 
niind,  and  most  people  have  something  to  do  with 
educating  the  minds  of  others  as  welL  With  respect 
more  especially  to  professional  teachers,  I  trust  that 
these  portions  of  my  volume  may  serve  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  mental  science  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying those  truths  which  are  needed  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  reflective  canning  out  of  educational  work. 
I  may  perhaps  assume  that  modem  psedagogics  has 
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adopted  the  idea  that  education  is  concerned  not 
simply  with  instruction  or  communicating  knowledge 
but  with  the  training  of  faculty.  And  it  seems  a 
necessary  corollary  from  this  enlarged  view  of  educa- 
tion that  it  should  directly  connect  itself  with  the 
science  which  examines  into  the  faculties^  determines 
the  manner  and  the  conditions  of  their  working,  and 
lastly  traces  the  order  of  their  development. 

If  a  teacher  approaches  the  study  of  mental  science 
with  the  supposition  that  it  is  going  to  open  up  to 
him  a  short  and  easy  road  to  his  professional  goal,  he 
will  be  disappointed.  Such  an  expectation  would 
show  that  his  mind  had  not  clearly  seized  the  relation 
between  science  and  art,  theoretic  and  practical 
science.  No  theory  of  the  processes  involved  in 
doing  things,  whether  curing  bodies,  educating  minds, 
or  anything  else,  can  be  built  up  wholly  out  of  the 
truths  of  science.  The  first  condition  of  such  a 
theory  is  a  mass  of  traditional  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  or  trial  and  observation.  This  "  empirical " 
knowledge  is  aU  that  the  practitioner  (physician, 
teacher,  &c.)  has  in  the  early  stages  of  his  art.  And 
with  respect  to  the  practical  details  of  the  art  it  must 
always  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  guidance. 
The  best  method  of  bandaging  a  limb,  and  the  best 
way  to  teach  Latin  are  largely  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experience. 

The  function  of  scientific  truths  in  relation  to  art 
or  practice  is  briefly  to  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  conditions  under 
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which  it  is  necessarily  carried  on.  Thus  mental 
science  enlarges  the  teacher's  notion  of  education  by 
showing  him  what  a  complex  thing  a  human  mind  is, 
in  how  many  ways  it  may  grow,  how  many  influences 
must  combine  for  its  full  exercise,  and  how  variously 
determined  is  its  growth  by  individual  nature.  It 
further  furnishes  him  with  wide  principles  or  maxims, 
which,  though  of  less  immediate  practical  value  than 
the  narrower  rules  gained  by  experience,  are  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  these.  By  connecting  the  em- 
pirical rule  with  one  of  these  scientific  principles 
he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  it,  to  know  why 
it  succeeds  in  certain  cases  and  why  it  fails  in 
others. 

But  science  does  more  than  this.  It  helps  us  to 
correct  and  improve  our  empirical  rules.  Just  as 
there  is  a  rational  way  of  putting  on  a  bandage  which 
the  scientific  man  who  understands  the  process  of 
healing  will  (other  things  being  equal)  more  readily 
perceive  than  another,  so  there  is  a  scientific  way 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  or  arithmetic,  which  a 
trained  psychologist  is  in  a  better  way  to  detect  than 
another.  A  teacher  who  has  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  leading  truths  of  mental  science  may  be*  aided  by 
these  to  some  extent  even  in  the  smallest  details  of 
school  management 

While  contending  that  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  phases  is  of  some  value 
to  the  teacher,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  parts  of  psycho- 
logy are  of  equal  value.     Thus  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
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that  teachers  will  find  the  chapters  on  Sensation  and 
Perception  of  less  practical  interest  than  those  say  on 
Attention  or  Memory.  It  need  hardly  be  observed, 
perhaps,  that  in  using  a  work  designed  for  students 
generally  the  teacher  is  expected  either  to  exercise  a 
certain  degree  of  individual  judgment,  or  to  read  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  ample  references  to  the  works  of  other  authors 
made  in  the  course  of  the  volume  exonerate  me  from 
the  duty  of  formally  acknowledging  my  indebtedness 
to  my  predecessors.  My  one  agreeable  obligation 
is  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Carveth  Read 
for  his  friendly  services  (rendered  under  great  press 
of  work)  in  reading  through  the  proofs  of  my  voluma 
To  him  I  owe  many  improvements,  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  exposition. 

Eampstead,  February^  1884, 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTEODUCTOEY. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OP  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology  or  Mental  Science  is  our  general  know- 
ledge of  Mind  reduced  to  an  accurate  and  systematic 
form.  In  order  to  understand  this  definition  we 
must  look  for  a  moment  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Mind 

What  is  meant  by  Mind.  We  familiarly  talk  about 
minds.  All  men  have  minds,  and  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  them. 
Human  minds  are,  however,  those  which  are  of  chief 
interest  here. 

We  distinguish  between  a  mind  as  a  unity,  or  a 
substance,  and  the  several  phenomena  or  states  of - 
this  mind.  What  mind  is  in  itself  as  a  substance  is 
a  question  that  lies  outside  psychology,  and  belongs 
to  philosophy.  As  a  science  psychology  is  concerned 
only  with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  with  mental  states, 
psychical  facts,  or  whatever  else  we  choose  to  call 
them. 
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The  question  as  to  the  sahetance  of  mind  is  a  philoeophical  or  meta- 
physical one,  and  the  solution  of  it  does  not  seem  neoessaiy  to  psychology. 
It  can  he  left  oTer  till  the  phenomena  of  mind  aie  studied.  It  may, 
however,  he  said  that  some  idea  of  mind  as  a  unity,  which  holds  together 
and  combines  the  several  states  which  we  call  psychical  phenomena,  is  a 
necessary  assumption  or  presupposition  in  p^chology.  Popular  psycho- 
logy clearly  implies  this  ideiL  We  spefik  of  the  mind  as  thinking 
feeling,  and  so  on.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  language  of  scientific 
psychology,  such  as  *  state  of  mind,'  *  mental  activity,'  and  so  on,  neces- 
sarily implies  this  idea.  Psychology  may  then  take  up  and  adopt  this 
idea  of  a  phenomenal  or  *  empirical,'  as  distinguished  by  Kant  from  a 
noumenal  or  intelligible'  mind,  sd^  or  Ego.  That  is  to  say,  we  may 
assume  the  existence  of  minds  in  some  sense  or  another,  leaving  it  to 
philosophy  to  explain  what  exactly  Ib  implied  in  this  assumption.  On 
the  need  of  some  such  assumption  see  Waits,  IdkrbueK  der  Ptychdogiej 
i7;cf.  Yolkmann, Lehrfmch der  PiyehologU^ { la  Contrast  Wundt, Phy- 
Mogiiehe  Ptychologie,  S4«>  Cap.,  {  1. 

How,  now,  shall  we  mark  off  these  psychical  facts 
from  other  phenomena?  We  cannot  define  such 
phenomena  by  resolving  them  into  something  sim* 
pier.  They  have  nothing  in  common  beyond  the  feet 
of  being  mental  states.  Hence  we  can  only  use  some 
equivalent  phrase,  as  when  we  say  that  a  mental  pheno- 
menon is  a  part  of  our  conscious  life,  or  a  state  of  our 
consciousness.^  Or  again  we  may  enumerate  the  chief 
varieties  of  these  mental  phenomena  and  say  that 
(mind  is  the  sum  of  our  processes  of  knowing,  our 
I  feelings  of  pleasure  an^  pain,  and  our  voluntary 
doings.  Popularly,  mind  is  apt  to  be  identified  with 
knowing  or  intelligence.  A  man  of  mind  is  a  man 
of  intellect.  But  though  intelligence  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  mind  it  is  not  the  whole.     In 


^  This  is  a  rough  popular  way  of  spealdng.  The  question  whether  there 
are  any  mental  phenomena  which  are  nnoonscious,  that  is,  which  do  not  enter 
into  our  conscious  life  or  experience,  is  a  snbtle  and  much-disputed  point  in 
psychology. 
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mental  science  we  must  reckon  the  pain  of  a  bruise 
as  part  of  mincL  Or  finally  we  may  set  mind  in* 
antithesis  to  what  is  not  mind.  Mind  is  non-materiali  ^' 
has  no  existence  in  space  as  material  bodies  havej 
We  cannot  touch  a  thought  or  a  feelings  and  one 
feeling  does  not  lie  outside  of  another  in  space.  These 
phenomena  occur  in  time  only.  Mind  is  thus  the 
inner  smaller  world  (mikrokosm)  as  distinguished 
j&om  the  external  and  larger  world  (makrokosm). 

Mind  and  Body.  While  it  is  important  thus  to  set 
mind  in  strong  opposition  to  material  things,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  close  connection  between  the  two. 
What  we  call  a  human  being  is  made  up  of  a  bodily 
organism  and  a  mind.  Our  personality  or  ^  self'  is  a 
mind  connected  with  or  embodied  in  a  material  frame- 
work. More  particularly  all  mental  processes  or 
operations  are  connected  with  actions  of  the  nervous 
Bj^stem.  The  most  abstract  thought  is  accompanied 
by  some  mode  of  activity  in  the  brain-centres.  Hence 
while  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  mental 
and  the  material,  the  psychical  and  the  physical,  as 
though  they  were  of  tlie  same  kind  (homogeneous), 
we  cannot  exclude  the  latter  from  view  in  dealing 
with  mind.  We  must  always  think  of  mind  as  at- 
tended by,  and  in  some  inexplicable  way,  related  to, 
the  living  organism,  and  more  particularly  the  ner- 
vous system  and  its  actions. 

The  lelatioii  of  Mind  to  Body  has  giyen  rise  to  mncli  diseiudon  in 
pMoeopby.  The  two  are  plainly  connected  in  time.  All  science  goes 
to  show  that  psychical  activity  is  nniformly  accompanied  by  physical 
(nervous)  activity.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  an  interaction  between  the 
two.  In  certain  cases  nervons  changes  (e,g^  the  propagation  of  an  ex* 
citation  from  the  eye  to  the  brain)  precede  and  appear  to  determine 
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mental  phenomena  (semaationfl  of  light).  Chi  tba  other  hand  mental 
states,  e,g.f  volitions,  sometimes  precede  and  appear  partly  to  determine 
physical  processes  (muscular  actions).  But  the  questions  what  mind  and 
hody  are  in  themselves  as  substances,  how  they  come  to  be  united,  and 
whether  there  is  any  real  causal  interaction  between  them,  are  not  dis- 
cussed by  psychology. 

As  a  science  psychology  is  bound  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  concomi- 
tance and  the  co-variation  of  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  Hence  it 
must  not  set  up  a  mind  endowed  with  its  activities  out  of  all  relation  to 
nervous  processes.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  identify  the  two  in  a 
/^aiMialistic  way,  vainly  trying  to  explain  psychical  processes  by  aid  of 
I  physicaL  That  is  to  say  the  essentially  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
twogroups  of  phenomena  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  great 
aSTof  loose  psychological  tiiinking  abroad  just  now  under  the  guise  of 
\\\  *  physiological'  psychology.  It  is  supposed  that  to  name  the  nervous 
accompaniments  or  conditions  of  a  mental  phenomenon  is  to  explain  it. 
But  this  is  not  so.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  light  or  sound  is  preceded 
by  certain  nervous  actions  is  not  to  account  for  it  in  the  full  sense.  That 
the  mind  should  be  afifected  in  this  particular  way  by  this  kind  of  ner* 
vous  stimulus  points  to  a  distinctly  mental  characteristic  which  admits 
of  no  further  explanation.  Similarly  the  perception  of  a  difference 
between  two  impressions,  for  instance  those  of  two  colours,  is  not  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  different  nervous  elements  or  processes  are 
involved.  The  perception  of  difference  at  all  is  something  distinctly 
mental,  not  to  be  explained  therefore  by  any  reference  to  nervous 
changes.  No  sound  psychology  is  possible  which  does  not  keep  in  view 
this  fundamental  disparity  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  and  the 
consequent  limits  of  the  physiological  explanation  of  mental  fact?. 

How  we  Observe  and  Study  Mind :  Subjective 
Method :  introspection.  There  are  two  distinct  ways 
of  knowing  min(L  The  first  is  the  direct,  internal,  or 
subjective  way.'  By  this  method  we  direct  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  mind  at  the  time  ot 


1  On  the  relation  of  Mind  and  Body  considered  from  the  point  of  view  cf 
psychology  see  Waits,  Lehrbiieh  d^r  Ptryehologi^  l§  6»  6|  8 ;  Yolkmann,  Lchr- 
buck  dor  J^eyckologie,  1 16. 

3  'Subject'  means  the  mind  as  knowing  something,  or  as  affected  (ploa- 
sorably  or  painfully)  by  a  thing.  '  Olrject '  is  that  which  is  known,  or  which 
affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way.  The  house  I  see,  the  flower  I  admiie,  are 
objects  to  me,  the  subject  who  sees  and  admires. 
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its  occurrence,  or  afterwards.*  We  have  the  power 
of  tumiDg  the  attention  inwards  on  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  Thus  I  can  attend  to  a  particular  feeling, 
say  admiration  for  a  beautiful  object,  in  order  to  see 
what  its  nature  is,  of  what  elementary  parts  it  con- 
sists, how  it  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  so  on.  This  method  of  interna]  or  sub- 
jective observation  is  known  as  introspection  ('  looking 
within '). 

Objective  Method.    In  the  second  place  we  may 
study  mental  phenomena  not  only  in  our  own  indi- 
vidual mind  but  as  they  present  themselves  externally 
in  other  minds.     This  is  the  indirect,  external,  or  ob- 
jective way  of  studying  mental  phenomena.    Thus  we 
note  the  manifestations  of  others'  feelings  in  looks, /;^ 
gestures,  &c*     We  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their jZ. 
thoughts  by  their  speech,  and  observe  their  inclina-  '  ' 
tions  and  motives  by  noting  their  actions. 

This  objective  observation  embraces  not  only  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  individuals  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  us,  old  and  young,  but  those  of 
others  of  whom  we  hear  or  read  in  biography,  &c. 
Also  it  includes  the  study  of  minds  in  masses  or 
aggregates,  as  they  present  themselves  in  national 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  in  the  events  of  history. 
It  includes  too  a  comparative  study  of  mind  by  ob- 
serving its  agreements  and  differences  among  different 
races,  and  even  among  different  grades  of  animal  life. 

'Strietly  speakings  we  never  obsenre  a  mental  phenomenon  at  the  exact 
inrtant  of  its  ocearrenee.  [All  introspection  is  retrospection.^  But  we  distin* 
gaiflk  broadly  between  stnaying  an  immediately  antecedent  mental  atate^  and 
one  which  occorred  tome  time  before.     (See  my  work  on  Jlltuums,  Chap. 

Via,  p.  won-) 
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The  study  of  the  simpler  phases  of  mind  in  the 
child,  in  backward  and  uncivilised  races,  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  is  especially  valuable  for  understanding 
the  growth  of  the  mature  or  fully-developed  human 
mind. 

Finally,  the  external  or  objective  method  includes 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with 
bodily  and  more  particularly  nervous  processes.  All 
external  observation  of  mental  phenomena  takes  place 
by  noting  some  of  their  bodily  accompaniments  (move- 
ments of  expression,  vocal  actions,  and  so  on).  In 
addition  to  this,  psychology  seeks  to  study  the  con- 
nection between  different  modes  or  phases  of  mind 
and  special  kinds  of  nervous  activity.  The  nature  of 
these  enquiries  will  be  indicated  presently. 

Both  Methods  must  be  combined^  Scientific  know- 
ledge is  characterised  by  certainty,  exactness,  and 
generality.  We  must  observe  carefully  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  our  facts,  and  to  note  precisely  what  is  pre- 
sent. And  we  must  go  on  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general.  From  this 
rough  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  scientific  know- 
ledge we  may  easily  see  that  neither  the  internal  nor 
the  external  method  is  complete  without  the  other. 
To  begin  with  :  since  we  only  directly  observe  what  is 
passing  in  our  own  individual  mind,  some  amount 
of  introspection  is  the  first  condition  of  all  certain  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  mental  states.  To  try  to  dis- 
cover mental  phenomena  and  their  laws  solely  by 
watching  the  external  signs  and  effects  of  others* 
thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions,  would  plainly  be 
absurd.      For  these  external  manifestations  are  in 
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themselves  as  empty  of  meaning  as  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  only  receive  their  meaning  hy  a 
reference  to  what  we  ourselves  have  thought  and  felt 
On  the  other  hand  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  con- 
tents of  our  individual  mind  would  never  give  us  a 
general  knowledge  of  mind.  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  ejBTects  of  individuality  we  must  at  every  step 
compaxe  our  own  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  with 
those  of  other  minds.  The  wider  the  area  included 
in  our  comparison,  the  sounder  are  our  generalisations 
likely  to  be. 

Each  of  these  ways  of  studying  mind  has  its  charac- 
teiistic  difficulties.  To  attend  closely  to  the  events 
of  our  mental  life  presupposes  a  certain  power  of 
'  abstraction  \  It  requires  at  first  a  considerable 
effort  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  more  strik* 
ing  events  of  the  external  world,  the  sights  and  sounds 
that  surround  us,  and  to  keep  it  fixed  on  the  com- 
paratively obscure  events  of  the  inner  world.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  trained  psychologist,  the  work  is 
always  attended  with  a  peculiar  difficulty.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  reading  the 
minds  of  others,  due  to  an  excess  of  the  propensity  to 
project  our  own  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  into 
them.  This  danger  increases  with  the  remoteness 
of  the  mind  we  are  observing  from  our  own.  To 
apprehend,  for  example,  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  an  ancient  Roman,  of  a  Hindoo,  or  of  an 
uncivilised  African,  is  a  very  delicate  operation.  It 
implies  close  attention  to  the  differences  as  well  as 
the  similarities  of  external  manifestation,  also  an  effort 
of  imagination  by  which  though  starting  from  some 
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remembered  experiences  of  our  own,  we  feel  our  way 
into  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  new  experiences,  and 
a  new  set  of  mental  habits.  K  children  could  ever 
pass  their  opinion  on  the  observations  made  on  their 
feelings  by  adults,  they  would  probably  declare  a 
large  part  of  these  observations  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  mark.^ 

General  Knowledge  of  Mind.  As  has  been  observed, 
science  consists  of  general  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
expressed  in  a  general  form.  Hence  mental  science 
seeks  to  generalise  our  knowledge  of  mind.  In  the 
first  place  it  aims  at  grouping  all  the  phenomena  ob- 
served under  certain  heads.  That  is  to  say,  it  classi- 
fies the  endless  variety  of  mental  states  according  to 
their  resemblances.  In  so  doing  it  overlooks  the 
individual  differences  of  minds  and  fixes  attention  on 
their  common  features. 

In  the  second  place,  every  science  aims  not  only  at 
ordering  its  phenomena,  but  at  making  certain  asser- 
tions about  them.  There  are  general  truths  or  laws 
which  hold  good  of  numerous  varieties  of  phenomena. 
When  the  phenomena  are  occurrences  in  time,  these 
laws  have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  events  to  other 
events  preceding  or  succeeding  them.  That  is  to  say, 
they  formulate  the  relations  of  causal  dependence  of 
phenomena  on  other  phenomena.  Mental  Science 
seeks  to  arrive  at  such  truths  or  laws  of  mind.     That 


1  On  the  enon  incident  to  Introopection  and  the  interpretation  of  other 
minda,  aee  my  work  on  IUu$ionM^  Chapa.  VIII.  and  IX.  One  of  the  advan- 
tagea  of  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  dose  connection  with  nervoua 
proceaeea  is  that  it  supplies  ns  with  exact  as  well  as  laith  general  knowledge. 
See  SetuaHon  and  Intuition,  loc  dt,  p.  88. 
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is  to  Bay,  it  attempts  to  determine  the  conditions^  on  '^a.'^  ^ 
whicli  mental  phenomena  depend. 

Now  a  little  attention  to  the  subject  will  show  that 
mental  phenomena  are  related  in  the  way  of  depend- 
ence not  only  to  other  phenomena  immediately  pre- 
ceding, but  to  remotely  antecedent  phenomena.  For 
example,  the  quick  response  of  a  child  to  a  command 
depends  on  the  formation  of  a  habit,  which  process 
may  have  been  going  on  for  years.  Hence  the  con- 
sideration of  relations  of  dependence  leads  on  to  the 
view  of  mind  as  a  process  of  growth  or  development. 
The  most  important  laws  of  mind  are  laws  of  mentan  ""^^v* 
development. 

Mind  and  Nervous  Conditions.  These  laws  of 
mind  include  truths  with  respect  to  the  depend- 
ence of  mental  facts  on  nervous  conditions.  As 
already  pointed  out,  in  saying  that  mental  phenomena 
have  nervous  actions  as  their  conditions,  we  make  no 
assumption  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind 
and  body  or  of  their  conjunction.  All  that  is  meant 
is  that  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  are  somehow 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system ; 
that. variations  in  the  latter  are  attended  with  varia- 
tions in  the  former ;  and  that  by  modifying  by  purely 
physical  agencies  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  we 
can  indirectly  influence  the  mental  accompaniments.' 

*  A  eondition  is  any  circomstaaca  neoeBsaiy  to  the  production  of  a  pheno* 
menon.     AU  the  conditioiiB  of  a  phenomenon  taken  together  conetitate  its 


'  It  is  not  even  implied  that  the  nervous  actions  precede  the  mental  in 
time.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  certain  cases.  The  stimulation  of  a  sense- 
oi^an  and  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  actions  to  the  brain  centres  precede 
a  sensation.  But  do  the  changes  in  the  brain  precede  the  mental  phenomena 
which  accompnny  them  f  This  question  need  not  perhaps  much  concern  us, 
8 
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The  study  of  this  connection  of  mind  and  body  is  a 
valuable  preparation  for  a  systematic  study  of  psy- 
chical phenomena.  As  it  is  the  borderland  between 
physiology  and  psychology,  it  is  best  taken  up  at 
the  outset.  A  word  or  two  here  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  range  and  value  of  this  *  physiological 
psychology  \ 

Seat  of  Mental  Life.  We  all  know  that  mental  life  is  somehow 
connected  with  nervons  action,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  brain 
centres.  Science  asks  what  is  more  especially  the  'seat'  of  mental  life, 
what  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  immediately  concerned  in  mental 
activity.  It  is  agreed  that  the  brain  is  the  '  organ  of  mind,'  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  certain  as  yet  what  the  extent  of  this  organ  is.  Does  the 
activity  of  all  parts  of  the  brain  directly  minister  to  conscious  life,  or 

/only  that  of  certain  of  its  structures?  or  does  the  *  organ  of  mind' 

(include  other  centres  as  weU  as  the  brain  centres ?^ 

Localisation  of  Brain  Function.  Again,  it  is  important  to  assign 
the  special  parts  of  the  nervous  system  concerned  in  particular  kinds  of 
mental  phenomena.  To  some  extent  this  is  easy.  It  is  clear  that  sen- 
sations of  a  certain  kind,  as  those  of  sound,  involve  a  particular  peripheral 
sense-organ,  the  ear,  with  a  connecting  nerve,  the  auditory.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  movements,  we  may  trace  the  particular  muscles 
and  connecting  nerves.  But  when  we  try  to  find  out  what  special  struc- 
tures in  the  brain  are  connected  with  particular  modes  of  mental  activity, 
science  can  only  help  us  a  little  way.  The  old  mapping-out  of  the  brain 
by  phrenologists  into  distinct  organs  corresponding  to  different  mental 
faculties  and  dispositions  has  been  discredited.  Experimental  physiology 
aided  by  comparative  anatomy  is  determining  to  some  extent  the  special 
functions  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  but  the  certain  results  obtained 
as  yet  are  rather  meagre. 

It  IB  worth  noting  that  there  are  two  opposed  views  of  the  correlation 

as  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  cause  or  conditions  do  necessarily 
precede  an  effect  in  time.  (See  J.  S.  Mill,  Zogic,  Book  IV.,  Ch.  V.,  §  6 ;  G. 
H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  First  Series,  VoL  IL,  ProU  V.,  Ch. 
II.,  p.  891.) 

^  On  the  connection  between  Mind  and  Brain  see  Prof.  Bain,  Senses  and 
IiUellect,  Ch.  II. ;  also  Mind  and  Body,  Chaps.  II.  and  III. ;  Dr.  Bastian, 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,  Part  IV. ;  Dr.  Maudsley,  The  Physiology 
of  Mind,  Ch.  IL  For  the  view  that  the  seat  of  Mind  is  wider  than  the  Brain 
see  G.  H.  Lewes,  Physical  Basis  of  Mind  (Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  2nd 
Series),  especially  Prob.  IL,  Ch.  IV. ;  Prob.  IV.,  Ch.  IL 
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1)etweeii  l)iain  activity  and  mind  activity.  Some  are  disposed  to  carry 
out  the  localising  tendency  bo  £Bur  as  to  assert  that  each  of  the  ultimate 
microeoopic  elements  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  (ganglionic  cell) 
answers  to  a  distinct  psychical  element  (sensation,  &c.).  Others  on  the 
contour  look  on  the  brain  as  always  acting  as  a  whole,  or  at  least 
throughout  large  tracts,  in  a  yariety  of  ways.  ^ 

Quantitative  Belations  of  Physical  and  Psychical  Phenomena. 
When  the  question  of  the  physical  seat  of  conscious  life  has  been  deter- 
mined, other  important  questions  arise.  These  concern  the  quantitative 
relations  of  nervous  action  and  mental  phenomena.  They  have  been 
investigated  of  late  in  the  case  of  the  simple  and  comparatively  acces- 
sible  phenomena  of  sensation  by  experimental  methods  in  a  special 
branch  of  physiological  psychology  known  as  *  psycho-physics '.  Among 
these  problems  is  that  of  the  limit,  threshold,  or  liminal  intensity.  A 
certain  degree  of  stimulation  is  necessary  to  a  sense-impression :  this  is 
known  as  the  liminal  intensity.  It  may  be  found,  further,  that  a  certain 
extent  of  nervous  agitation  or  excitation  in  the  brain  is  necessary  to  a  men- 
tal phenomenon.  Again,  mental  phenomena  appear  to  imply  a  certain 
duration  of  the  central  nervous  process  concerned ;  and  this  duration  is 
in  some  cases  susceptible  of  exact  measurement.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  many  changes  in  the  brain  which  are  too  rapid  to  produce  any 
psychical  change.  Such  changes  have  been  described  under  the  name''^ 
'  unconscious  cerebration'.  Finally,  this  line  of  inquiry  deals  with  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  nervous  action  and  of  mental  phenomena,  and  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  These  investigations  carried  out  in  the 
region  of  sensation  have,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  led  to  the  most 
important  result  of  psycho-physical  research,  what  is  known  as  Fechner's  ^ 
Law. 

Psychical  Effects  of  Taiying  condition  of  Nexre  Organ.  Ano- 
ther group  of  inquiries  doeely  connected  with  psycho-physical  inves- 
tigations has  to  do  with  the  psychical  concomitants  of  changes  in  the 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  induced  by  general  depression  or  exalta- 

^  The  attempt  to  localise  the  several  brain  functions  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy— observing  the  differences  of  brain-stnictare 
coexisting  with  differences  of  mental  faculty  in  races  and  species  of  animals ; 
by  pathological  observation— noting  the  effects  of  lesions  in  different  parts  of 
the  brain ;  and  by  experimental  research  specially  aimed  at  elucidating  the 
point — electric  stimulation  of  definite  regions  of  the  brain,  &c.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  localising  the  functions  of  the  brain,  see  Dr.  Ferrier,  Th>e  Funetiofu  of 
ike  Brain;  cf.  Prot  Croom  Robertson,  Mvnd^'^oX/^;^,^  1882,  p.  299.  On 
the  theory  of  separate  cell-activity,  see  Prof.  Bain,  Mind,  and  Sody,  Chap. 
III.,  also  Chap.  V.,  p.  106  seq.  ;  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  Physical  Bona  of  Mind, 
Prob.  II.,  Ch.  VII.  The  Grerman  reader  will  do  well  in  addition  to  consult 
Prof.  Wnndl^  Physiologiache  Psychologie,  2nd  Ed.,  I.,  1«  Abschnitt,  5**  Cap., 

je. 
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tion  of  the  nerTOUs  eneigj,  or  by  some  local  disturbance  (change  in 
blood-enpply,  temporary  fatigue,  &c.).  The  way  in  which  the  effect  of  a 
light-«timnlu8  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  visual  organ 
forms  an  important  matter  of  study.  ^ 

The  determination  of  the  way  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  thus  modifies  the  mental  phenomenon 
connected  with  it  is  perhaps  that  department  of  phy- 
siological inquiry  which  has  the  greatest  practical 
1     utility.     It  is  all-important  to  the  teacher  to  know 
1    how  the  varying  state  of  the  brain  affects  mental 
1    efficiency.     Now  owing  to  the  present  imperfect  state 
of  our  Imowledge  respecting  the  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  concerned  in  particular  modes  of  mental 
activity,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  two  with  scientific  precision.     At  the 
same  time  we  have  certain  generalisations  respecting 
the  variations  of  mental  activity  that   accompany 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  here. 

Brain  Efficiency  and  Mrnd  Efficiency.  It  is  abund- 
antly proved  alike  by  everyday  observation  and  by 
scientific  experiment  that  the  amount  of  mental  ac- 
tivity possible  at  any  time  is  limited  by  the  quantity 
>^of  disposable  energy  in  the  brain.  The  more  vigorous 
the  brain  at  any  time,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
mental  expenditure  possible.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  intellectual  work,  but  also  to  feeling  and  action. 
A  healthy  and  vigorous  brain  is  the  condition  of 
numerous  and  vivid  feelings^  and  of  energetic  actions. 


1  Some  aspects  of  this  relation  are  dealt  with,  along  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  correlation  of  physical  and  psychical  changes,  by  H.  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psychology,  VoL  I.,  Pt.  L,  Chap.  VL  (.^stho-physiol^gyK 
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On  what  Efficiency  of  Brain  Centres  depends.  The 
state  of  the  brain,  its  degree  of  readiness  for  work, 
fluctuates  with  the  degree  of  disposable  energy  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  This  is  affected  by 
regular  or  periodic  causes,  the  changes  incident  to  the 
natural  alternating  rhythm  of  waking  and  sleeping. 
It  is  also  affected  by  irregular  circumstances,  such  as 
changes  of  bodily  health,  and  the  exhaustion  due  to 
great  mental  agitation* 

In  the  second  place,  the  condition  of  the  brain,  like 
that  of  all  other  organs,  is  affected  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  particular  structures  have  recently  been 
exercised*  After  long  and  severe  brain- work  of  any 
kind,  the  organ  becomes  fatigued  and  incapable  of 
further  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prolonged  rest, 
as  during  a  summer  holiday,  leaves  the  organ  with 
the  maximum  degree  of  disposable  energy. 

So  far  as  we  are  sure  of  the  existence  of  .special 
centres  we  may  apply  the  same  considerations  to 
these*  The  condition  of  any  given  centre,  say  that 
of  vision,  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
recently  done.  One  part  of  the  brain  may  in  this  way 
be  much  more  vigorous  than  another.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  several  parts  o 
the  brain  stand  in  the  closest  organic  connection  one 
with  another,  and  that  great  exhaustion  of  any  one 
part  will  affect  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  other 
parts.  It  follows,  too,  that  since  (as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  by  and  by)  all  kinds  of  mental  work  in- 
volve aMentioriy  the  centres  especially  concerned  in 
this  activity  will  become  fatigued  in  every  case  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  mental  strain  or  effort. 
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Need  of  Brain  Rest.  It  follows  from  these  truths 
that  in  order  to  maintain  brain  efficiency  we  must 
supply  the  necessary  conditions  of  repose  and  alter- 
nation of  activity.  After  a  certain  amount  of  work 
the  brain  should  be  allowed  to  repose  as  a  whole. 
An  approximate  condition  of  repose  is  reached  by 
play,  which  by  calling  forth  the  muscles  into  easy  and 
familiar  modes  of  activity  relieves  the  higher  centres 
of  attention  and  thought. 

Within  these  limits  of  extreme  and  general  fatigue 
of  the  brain,  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by  varying 
the  kind  of  work  so  as  not  to  tax  any  one  region  of 
the  brain  overmuch.  A  change  from  manual  to  vocal 
exercise  in  the  Kinder-garten  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  this  rule. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  other  Sciences.  Psycho- 
logy is  a  positive  science  dealing  with  a  certain  class 
of  phenomena,  and  to  this  extent  is  on  a  level, 
or  co-ordinate,  with  the  special  physical  sciences,  as 
chemistry,  botany,  and  so  on.  Not  only  so,  owing  to 
the  connection  between  nervous  and  mental  processes, 
psychology  enters,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  peculiar 
relation  with  physiology.  On  the  other  hand,  psy- 
chology is  above,  and  complementary  to,  the  special 
sciences.  For  in  considering  mind,  it  views  knowing 
as  a  mental  phenomenon,  as  an  operation  or  process 
in  our  mental  life.  Thus  all  knowing,  whether  of 
chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  activity  of  some  mind  or  knowing  subject,  is  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychology.  In  other 
words,  mental  science  considers  what  goes  on  in  the 
mind  when  we  know.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
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not  enquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  know- 
ing. It  simply  views  the  process  of  knowing  on 
its  subjective  side,  and  leaves  the  consideration  of 
knowledge  on  its  objective  side,  as  true  or  valid,  to 
Philosophy  or  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  includes 
Logic. 

Psychology  and  Practical  Science.  Psychology  is 
a  theoretic,  as  distinguished  from  a  practical  science. 
A  theoretic  science  concerns  itself  about  things  as 
they  are,  how  they  happen  or  come  to  pass.  A 
practical  science  concerns  itself  with  things  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  Practical 
science,  though  thus  contrasted  with  theoretic,  is 
really  very  closely  connected  with  it.  In  order  to 
gain  our  end,  we  must  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  we  employ.  Thus  a  sculptor 
must  know  something  about  the  properties  of  clay 
and  marble,  a  physician  something  about  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  so  on. 

Viewed  in  this  way,  psychology  forms  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  practical  sciences.  All  the  practical  sciences, 
indeed,  which  aim  at  guiding  or  influencing  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions,  have  their  footing  in 
psychology.  Thus  the  principles  of  oratory,  of  legis- 
lation, and  so  on,  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  These  rela- 
tions may  be  roughly  set  forth  as  follows : — 

(A.)  Psychology  as  a  whole  supplies  the  basis  of 
Education,  or  the  Practical  Science  which 
aims  at  cultivating  the  mind  on  the  side  of 
Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing  alike. 
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(B.)  In  its  special  branches,  psychology  supplies  a 
basis  to  the  following  practical  sciences : — 

Psychology  of  Knowing — ^Logic,  or  the  regulation  of 
reasoning  processes ;  together  with  the  allied 
arts,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
that  of  forming  opinion.* 

Psychology  of  Feeling — ^^Esthetics,  or  the  regulation 
of  feeling  according  to  certain. rules  or  prin- 
ciples, to  wit,  the  admirable,  or  beautiful 

Psychology  of  Willing — ^Ethics,  or  the  determination 
of  the  ends  of  action  and  the  regulation  of 
conduct  by  principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  to- 
gether with  the  allied  arts  of  politics  and 
legislation. 

We  see  at  once  from  this  rough  scheme  the  pecnliarly  close  con- 
nection between  Psychology  and  Education.  This  is  the  only 
practical  science  which  is  engaged  in  guiding  or  controlling  the 
whole  of  mind.  The  educator  of  the  young  may  be  said  to  unite 
in  himself  the  functions  of  logician,  art  critic,  moralist  and  legis- 
lator. He  has  to  direct  thought,  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  to  control 
action. 

We  may  still  further  see  the  closeness  of  this  connection  by 
glancing  at  the  dependence  of  Education  on  other  sciences.  As  a 
practical  science  which  aims  at  an  end,  Education  must  lean  on 
Ethics,  which  seeks  to  determine  the  true  ends  of  all  action,  the 
ultimate  nature  of  what  we  call  good  and  desirable.  But  this 
implies  a  limited  connection  only.  When  once  the  end  is  settled, 
Education  asks  no  moro  aid  from  Ethica  Again,  as  a  practical 
science  greatly  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  thinking  or 
reasoning  powers,  Education  derives  considerable  aid  from  Logic. 
This  study  by  supplying  rules  for  clear  thinking  and  sound  rea- 

^  That  is  80  far  as  the  process  is  a  strictly  intellectual  one.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  it  involves  appeals  to  feeling  it  fiEills  under  the  next  head. 
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aoning,  and  by  pointing  out  (to  some  extent)  the  best  methodfl  of 
expounding  knowledge,  is  a  matter  ol  great  practical  value  to  the 
teacher.  The  relation  of  Education  to  Psychology  is,  however,  a 
doser  and  a  more  pervading  relation.  Being  a  theoretic  as  distin- 
gnished  from  a  practical  science,  it  does  not^  it  is  true,  give  rules 
for  regulating  mind.  But  it  gives  us  an  account  of  mind  as  a 
whole,  the  way  in  which  it  operates,  the  laws  of  succession  and 
dependence  which  govern  mental  phenomena,  and  lastly  a  theory 
of  mental  growth  or  development.  And  since  Education  in  all  its 
branches  is  engaged  in  producing  some  mental  result  (e.^.,  accurate 
knowledge,  good  feeling),  it  needs  continually  to  revert  to  psy- 
chology.^ 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  fiiller  account  of  the  scope  and  method  of  psychology,  see  Sir  W. 
Hamflton,  Lectures  m  MetaphysieSf  Vol.  I.,  Lecta.  YIII.,  IX. ;  H.  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Psuchology,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  Chap  VII, ;  G.  H.  Lewea,  St/udy  of 
Psychology  (Problema  of  Life  and  Mind,  8rd  Series,  Proh.  I.),  especially  Chap- 
ten  IV.,  v.,  VL,  and  VIII.  The  German  reader  will  do  well  to  coniolt 
Walts,  Zehrbuch  dor  Psyehologie  (Einleitung) ;  Volkmann,  Lekrhuck  (for  Pay- 
dkologie  (Einleitung) ;  and  especially  Brentano,  Psychologic,  1**  Buch.  Some 
valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  G.  Groom 
Robertson,  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  in  Mind,  Jan.,  1888 ;  and  in  an  article 
by  James  Ward,  Psychological  Pnnciplcs,  in  Mind,  April,  1883.  On  the 
relation  of  Education  to  Psychology,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  Book  VI.,  Chap.], 
v.,  Ethology ;  Prot  Bain,  Education  as  a  Science,  Chap.  I. ;  Th.  Waitz,  Allge- 
meine  PSdagogik  (Einleitung,  §  I.).  Some  good  suggestions  on  the  method  of 
a  science  of  education  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  Book  VI.,  Chap. 
IV. 

>  I  have  not  touched  on  physical  education  herew    This  plainly  rests  on 
physiology,  just  as  mental  education  reposes  on  psychology* 


vi 


'.  ;     CHAPTER  11. 

MENTAL  OPERATIONS  AND  THEIR  CONDITIONa 

Mental  Phenomena  and  Operations.  Mental  Science 
consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  body  of  statements, 
truths,  or  laws  with  respect  to  mental  phenomena. 
The  aim  of  the  Science  is  to  establish  as  many  general 
statements  or  propositions  about  mind  £U3  possible. 
In  order  to  this  we  have  first  to  ascertain  what  our 
phenomena  are,  and  to  arrange  them  in  general  groups 
or  classes,  based  on  fundamental  points  of  likeness. 

Mental  phenomena  are  known  by  difierent  names. 
They  are  commonly  called  states  of  mind,  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Again,  since  they  are  phenomena  in 
time,  having  a  certain  duration  and  a  succession  ot 
parts,  they  are  just  aa  often  spoken  of  as  mental  pro- 
cesses or  operations.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that 
we  sometimes  distinguish  between  a  mental  process 
or  operation  and  its  result  or  product.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see,  we  distinguish  between  a  process  of  percep- 
tion, and  its  result,  a  percept.* 

1  The  importance  of  the  distioction  between  prooeas  and  result  will  appear 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  of  mental  phenomena.  The  term 
operation,  as  employed  in  the  older  psychology,  is  the  correlatiye  of  the 
term  faculty,  or  power,  to  be  spoken  oi  presently.  (See  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  I.,  Lect  X.,  p.  179.)  The  difficulty  ot  describing 
all  mental  phenomena  by  one  word  has  given  rise  to  the  invention  of  now 
names,  as  'mentation'  and  'psychosis'. 
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Analysis  of  Mental  Operations.    At  any  one  moment 
our  mind  presents  a  complex  mass  of  mental  pheno- 
mena or  an  intricate  chain  of  mental  operations.    For 
example,  when  a  person  is  sitting  under  a  tree  on.  a 
summer  day,  his  mind  is  receiving  numerous  impres- 
sions of  sight,  sound,  touch,  &c.,  which  aflfect  him 
agreeably  or  otherwise ;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  it 
is  carrying  on  a  train  of  imagery,  recalling  a  sequence 
of  past  events,  or  fancying  some  bright  future.     At 
any  one  moment  the  mind  is  a  sort  of  tangle  of  psy- 
chical states  or  threads  of  psychical  processes.     It  is 
the  business  of  the  psychologist  to  unravel  this  tangle 
and  to  take  apart  the  threads.     This  is  called  analysis 
(splitting  up,  taking  apart).^    By  so  doing  he  resolves 
a  complex  mental  state  into  its  simple  elements,  a 
complex  openition  into  its  constituent  parts.     Thus 
in  the  case  supposed  the  introspective  observer  might 
distinguish  between  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  light, 
sound,  &c,  and  the  train  of  images  passing  through 
his  mind.* 

Classification  of  Mental  Operations.  In  thus  break- 
ing up  or  analysing  a  complex  mental  state,  the  ob- 
server is  at  the  same  time  classing  its  parts  with  those 

I  On  the  nature  of  psychological  analysis,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Leetwres 
<m  MOapliydcB,  VoL  II.,  Lect  XXL,  pp.  21,  22. 

<  This  analysis  implies  a  twofold  mental  separation— riz. ,  that  of  coexistent 
or  contemporaneous  dements,  and  of  saccessive  elements.  In  order  that  there 
shonld  be  any  such  ideal  separation  there  mnst  be  some  difference  between  the 
parts.  Bat  we  are  not  always  able  to  analyse  a  complex  mental  state  into  its 
parts.  Psychical  elements  sometimes  coalesce  in  an  indistingaishable  mass. 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  apparently  simple  sensations.  (See  my  work  on 
lUnnans,  pp.  52,  58 ;  cf,  Seruatum  and  IniuUwn,  Chap.  III.,  p.  57,  &c.) 
This  temporal  division  of  psychical  processes  into  snccessive  parts  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  a  certain  minimum  duration  is  necessary  for  a  distinct 
mental  state. 
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of  other  complex  states.  Thus  in  distmguishing  cer- 
tain sensations  from  images  he  is  referring  to  a  class, 
sensations,  and  a  class,  imagea  In  other  words,  he 
is  making  the  beginning  of  a  classification  of  mental 
operations. 

Common  popular  thought  has  long  since  drawn 
certain  distinctions  among  mental  phenomena.  Thus 
in  our  everyday  language  we  describe  particular  sorts 
of  mental  operations  as  perceptions,  judgments,  and 
so  on.  All  science  is  nothing  but  common  knowledge 
\  made  more  precise  and  systematic.  Hence  mental 
science  naturally  sets  out  with  the  rough  classifications 
adopted  by  popular  psychology. 

If  we  examine  these  everyday  distinctions  we  find 
that  there  are  three  fairly  clear  divisions  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  beyond  being 
classes  of  mental  phenomena.  Thus  we  ordinarily 
describe  such  facts  as  perceiving,  remembering,  and 
reasoning  as  intellectual  operations.  So  again  we 
bring  sorrow,  joy,  love,  anger,  and  so  on,  under  the 
general  description  oi  feeling  or  emotion.  And  finally, 
we  gather  up  operations  like  purposing,  deliberating, 
doing  things,  under  the  head  of  will.  We  broadly 
mark  off  these  three  sides  of  mind,  and  talk  of  men 
as  exhibiting  now  one  and  now  another  aspect. 

Feelingi  Knowing,  and  Willing.  Mental  Science 
adopts  this  threefold  division.  (1)  Under  Feeling  we 
include  all  pleasurable  and  painful  conditions  of  mind. 
These  may  be  very  simple  feelings,  such  as  the  so- 
called  bodily  distress  of  hunger,  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  Or  they  may  be  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
such  as  love,  or  remorse       (2)  Knowing^  again,  in- 
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dudes  all  operations  which  are  directly  involved  in) 
knowin^"^,  for  example,  observing  what  is  present 
to  the  senses,  recalling  the  past,  and  reasoning. 
(3)  Finally,  WiUing  or  Acting  covers  all  active 
mental  operations,  all  our  doings,  such  as  walking, 
speaking,  attending  to  things,  together  with  efforts 
to  do  things,  active  impulses  and  resolutions.  The 
perfect  type  of  action  is  doing  something  for  an 
end  or  purpose.  This  is  what  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  doing  a  thing  with  will,  or  voluntary  action. 
The  term  WiUing  may  be  conveniently  extended  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  phenomena  of  the  third  head. 
When,  however,  we  so  employ  it  we  must  be  careful 
to  understand  that  we  are  including  not  only  volun- 
tary actions  and  volitions,  in  the  full  sense  of  these 
words,  but  also  other  and  simpler  modes  of  action, 
such  as  random  or  purposeless  movements. 

Opposition  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
These  three  kinds  of  mental  state  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  general  clearly  marked  off  one  from  another. 
A  child  in  a  state  of  strong  emotional  excitement 
contrasts  \^dth  a  child  calmly  thinking  about  some- 
thing, or  another  child  exerting  his  active  powers  in 
doing  something.  If  we  take  any  one  of  these  aspects 
of  mind  in  a  well-marked  form,  we  see  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  other  aspects.  Thus  strong  feeling  is  ^ 
opposed  to  and  precludes  at  the  time  calm  thinking 
(recoUecting,  reasoning),  as  well  as  regulated  action 
(will).  Similarly  tht  intellectual  state  of  remembering 
or  reasoning  is  opposed  tc  feeling  and  to  doing.  The 
mind  cannot  exhibit  each  kind  of  phenomenon  in  a 
marked  degree  at  the  same  time. 
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This  opposition  may  be  seen  in  another  way.  If 
we  compare  not  different  states  of  the  same  mind,  but 
different  minds  as  a  whole,  we  often  find  now  one  kind 
of  mental  state  or  operation,  now  another  in  the  as- 
cendant. Minds  marked  by  much  feeling  (sensitive, 
emotional  natures)  commonly  manifest  less  of  the 
intellectual  and  volitional  aspects  or  properties.  Simi- 
larly, minds  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  capability 
(inquiring  or  inquisitive  minds),  or  of  much  active 
endowment  (active  minds)  are  as  a  rule  relatively 
weak  in  the  other  kinds  of  endowment. 

Connection  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
Yet  while  knowing,  feeling,  and  filling  are  thus 
broadly  marked  off  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another,  they  are  in  a  way  closely  connected.  A 
mind  is  not  a  material  object  which  can  be  separated 
into  distinct  parts,  but  an  organic  unity  made  up  of 
parts  standing  in  the  closest  relation  of  interdepend- 
ence. Or  to  put  it  another  way,  feeling,  knowing,' 
and  willing  are  properties  of  mind,  and  cannot  exist 
in  perfect  isolation  from  one  another  any  more  than 
the  colour,  form,  and  so  on,  of  a  plant.  If  we  closely 
examine  any  case  of  feeling  we  find  some  intellectual 
and  volitional  accompaniments.  Thus  when  we  ex- 
perience a  bodily  pain  (feeling),  we  instantly  localise 
the  pain  or  recognise  its  seat  (knowledge),  and  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  it  (volition).  Most  of  our  feelings, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  wrapped  up  with  or  embodied  in 
intellectual  states  (perceiving,  remembering,  &c.). 
Again,  intellectual  operations,  observing,  thinking, 
&c.,  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  shade  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  feeling,  and  they  always 
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involve  voluntary  activity  in  the  shape  of  attention 
or  concentration  of  mind.  Finally,  willing  depends 
on  feeling  for  its  motives  or  impelling  forces,  and  on 
knowledge  for  its  illmnination  or  guidance.^ 

Owing  to  this  close  connection  between  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing,  we  find  that  a  mind  characterised 
by  the  predominance  of  any  one  of  the  three  phases 
is  commonly  distinguished  further  by  certain  features 
belonging  to  the  other  two  phases  which  are  specially 
related  to  the  first.  Thus  a  person  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual cast  of  mind  will  usually  exhibit  certain  feelings, 
as  the  sentiment  of  consistency  and  truth,  in  marked 
intensity,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  measure  of 
strength  of  will  under  the  form  of  determined  con- 
centration. Again  men  and  women  endowed  with 
copious  and  vivid  feelings  are  as  a  rule  distinguished 
by  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  capability,  namely 
a  rapid  imaginative  insight  into  things.  And  lastly 
those  who  are  characterised  by  great  strength  of  will 
are  commonly  endowed  ts  well  with  powerful  emo- 
tional impulses  (duly  controlled)  and  by  intelligence 
of  a  useful  and  practical  kind. 

The  relation  of  Feeling,  Eaiowing,  and  Willing  one 
to  another  is  roughly  indicated  in  the  common  dis- 

^  It  has  been  said  that  every  mental  state  is  oomponnded  of  three  elements 
or  fiirtors,  namely,  a  feelings  an  intellectaal  process,  and  a  motor  impulse. 
See  G.  H.  Lewes,  Problems  of  Lf/e  and  Mind^  First  Series,  p.  146,  and  Third 
Series  (VoL  II.)»  P*  240.  Others,  as  Mr.  James  Ward,  put  it  this  way :  The 
simplest  mental  phenomenon  includes  an  impression  or  other  object  of  atten- 
tion (intellectaal  element),  an  attendant  feeling  (pleasure  or  pain),  and  a  mode 
of  action  in  the  shape  of  attention.  The  close  connection  between  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing,  fcc.,  is  seen  in  the  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  aa 
to  what  phase  of  mind  is  the  most  fundamental  The  Herbartian  psycholo- 
gists are  wont  to  look  on  the  intellectual  phase  as  the  fundamental  one,  and 
to  derive  feeling  from  intellectnal  activity. 
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tinction  between  the  passive  and  active  sides  of 
mind.  On  the  one  hand,  feeling  is  (comparatively) 
passive,  and  so  is  set  in  contrast  with  willing, 
which  is  active.  Knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
called  passive-active,  because  while  it  depends  for 
its  material  on  passive  receptivity,  it  involves  the 
active  control  of  its  operations  by  means  of  voluntary 
attention.^ 

It  follows  that  our  threefold  division  of  mind  is  a 
division  according  to  the  most  prominent  feature  or 
aspect.  Though  we  cannot  find  a  pure  state  of  feeling, 
we  find  many  states  of  mind  which  exhibit  the  aspect 
of  feeling,  the  pleasurable  or  painful  colouring,  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  the  other  two  aspects. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  states  of  knowing  and 
willing.  By  this  means  we  are  able  roughly  to 
classify  all  mental  states  by  attending  to  their 
more  prominent  or  strongly  marked  aspect  It 
rarely  happens  that  two  aspects  axe  so  nearly  equal 
in  their  prominence  as  to  occasion  *  any  diflSculty 
in  referriug  a  mental  state  to  one  of  these  three 
classes. 

Species  of  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing :  Mental 
Faculties.  Popular  psychology  recognises  certain 
divisions  or  species  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing 
under  the  head  of  faculties,  capabilities,  powers,  and 
so  on.  More  particularly  we  speak  of  Intellectual 
Faculties,  such  as  Perception  and  Imagination ;  Emo- 

^  Intellect  is  Alao  called  actiye  by  Kant  and  others,  In  the  sense  that  it 
inyolves  a  principle  of  synthetic  combination.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a 
spontaneous  creative  energy  of  the  mind.  But  this  question  goes  beyond 
empirical  psychology  and  touches  the  nature  of  the  intelligent  subject,  which 
is  a  question  of  philosophy. 
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tional  Capacities,  as  Love,  Anger ;  and  Active  Powers, 
such  as  Movement,  Choice,  Self-control.^ 

These  distinctions  are  valid  so  far  as  they  go.  The 
psychologist  allows  that  perceiving  and  remembering 
differ  in  certain  important  respects.  The  first  opera- 
tion contains  elements  {e.g.,  actual  sense-impressions) 
which  the  second  does  not  contain.  Thus  th^re  is  a 
real  psychological  distinction  involved,  and  the  psycho- 
logist will  find  it  here  as  elsewhere  convenient  to 
make  this  popularly  recognised  distinction  the  start- 
ing-point in  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind. 

Analysis  of  Faculties.  In  adopting  these  popular 
distinctions,  however,  the  psychologist  does  not  imply 
that  the  several  processes  of  perceiving,  remembering, 
and  so  on,  are  distinct  one  from  the  other  funda- 
mentally, that  is  to  say  with  respect  to  their  elemen- 
tary parts.  WhUe  we  set  out  with  these  well-marked 
divisions  of  faculty,  we  seek  to  discover  by  a  deeper 
psychological  analysis  certain  more  fundamental  or 
primary  distinctions,  and  to  regard  such  differences 
as  those  between  perceiving,  remembering,  and  so  on, 
as  secondary.  That  is  to  say,  we  endeavour  to  break 
up  the  several  processes  of  perceiving,  &c.,  into  simpler 
or  more  fundamental  operations,  of  which  we  regard 
them  as  so  many  various  modifications  or  modes  of 
combination. 

The  diflcnsdon  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  80>called  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  mind  belongs  to  rational  psychology,  or  that  branch  of 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  proper  use  of  the  tenns  'faculty/  'capacity/  and 
'power/  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lec6wre$  on  Metapftyncat  Vol  L,  Lect  X., 
p.  174,  aeq. 
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philojsophy  which  treats  of  mind  as  sabstance.  Ihe  hypothede  of 
iiEusulties  can,  however,  be  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  empirical 
psychology  in  so  far  as  it  sncceeds  or  does  not  succeed  in  giving  a  clear 
account  of  the  phenomena.  Looked  at  in  thia  way,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  productive  of  much  error  in  psychology.  .  It  has  led  to  the  false 
supposition  that  mental  activity,  instead  of  being  one  and  the  same 
throughout  its  manifold  phases  is  a  juxtaposition  of  totally  distinct 
activities  answering  to. a  bundle  of  detached  powers,  somehow  standing 
side  by  side,  and  exerting  no  influence  on  one  another.  Sometimes 
this  absolute  separation  of  the  parts  of  mind  has  gone' so  far  as  to 
personify  the  several  faculties  as  though  they  were  distinct  entities. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  faculty  or  power  of  willing.^ 

Fundamental  Intellectual  Operations :  Functions. 
Employing  this  instrument  of  '  analysis/  the  psycho- 
logist seeks  to  reduce  the  several  sorts  or  varieties  of 
intellectual  operationjs,  such  as  perception  and  judg- 
ment, to  more  fundamental  processes.  The  essential 
operation  in  aU  varieties  of  knowing  is  the  detecting 
of  relations  between  things.  The  most  comprehensive 
relations  are  difference  or  unlikeness  and  agreement 
or  likeness.  All  knowing  means  discriminating  one 
impression,  object,  or  idea  from  another  (or  others), 
and  assimilating  it  to  yet  another  (or  others).  I 
perceive  an  object  as  a  rose  only  when  I  see  how  it 
differs  from  other  objects  and  more  especially  other 
varieties  of  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  its 
likeness  to  other  roses  previously  seen.  And  so  of 
other  forms  of  knowing.  Hence  Discrimination  and 
Assimilation  have  been  called  properties  or  functions 
of  intellect. 

Another  property  of  intellect,  according  to  Prof.  Bain,  is  Retentiye- 
ness.  AU  knowledge  clearly  implies  the  capability  of  retaining,  recalling, 
or  reproducing  past  impressions.    But  retentiveness  occupies  a  diiferent 

^  The  '  faculty-hypothesiB '  has  been  severely  dealt  with  by  Herbart  and 
hiB  followers.    See  Wundt,  JPhytiologitehe  JPisychologie,  2nd  Ed.,  Pt  L,  p.  17* 
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jplnce  in  knowing  fiom  that  of  ducrimination,  &c  It  is  rather  the 
condition  of  knowing,  of  coming  to  know  and  continuing  to  know  than 
a  part  of  the  actiye  knowing  process  itselt  Besides,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  it  is  AhQ  principle  which  underlies  the  growth  or  development  of 
inteUect,  and  not  only  jof  this,  hut  of  mind  as  a  whole.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  capability  or  function  of  grouping  or  combining 
sLoaple  psychical  states  (sensations,  &c)  into  compound  states.  This 
capability  is,  as  we  shall  see  by. and  by,  closely  ;related  to  that  of  .reten- 
tiveness,  and  is  along  with  this  involved  in  ithe  whole  process  of  mental 
development^ 

Grades  of  Intellectual  Operation.  By  thus  assuri- 
ing  certain  fundamental  intellectual  functions  we  axe 
able  to  regard  the  distinctions  .of  perceiving,  ima- 
gining, and  so  on,  iais  so  many  grades  or  stages  of 
knowing.  They  become  forms  or  modes  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  various  degrees,  of  complexity. 
In  this  way  we  obtain  a  scale  of  intellectual  processes. 
Thus,  at  the  lower  end  we  have,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  sensation,  the  discrimination  of  a  sense-impres- 
dan  from  others :'  in  perception,  a  marking  off  of  a 
group  of  impressions  under  the  form  of  an  object  or 
thing ;  in  thinking,  the  separation  of  a  whole  class  of 
objects.  This  serial  arrangement  of  intellectual  opera- 
tions prepares  the  way  for  a  theory  of  mental  growth 
or  development 

Truths  or  Laws  of  Mind.  As  was  observed  just 
now,  the  psychologist  analyses  and  classifies  mental 
phenomena  in  order  to  go  on  to  make  comprehensive 
assertions  about  them.,  These  assertions  are  truths  of 
mind.     The  most  important  of  them  are  commonly 

1  For  an  accmmt  of  the  Amdamental  intellectual  processes,  see  ProC  Bain, 
Semes  and  InieUeet^IfUdUa,  pp.  821-827  :  compare  H.  Spencer's  theory  of 
'relations  between  feeling,'  Principle  of  Psychology ^  VoL  I.,  Pt  II.,  Chap. 
11.,  and  YoL  IL,  Pt  VL,  concluding  chapters,  especially  XXVI.  and 
XXVIL  ;  also  G.  H.  Lewes's  distinction  of  function  and  iaculty,  Study  of 
JtydMoffy  (Problems  of  life  and  Mind,  8rd  Series,  Prob.  I.),  p.  27. 
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spoken  of  as  laws  of  mind.  These  truths  or  laws  set 
forth  the  relations  between  certain  psychical  pheno- 
mena and  other  phenomena,  psychical  or  physical. 
These  relations  are  for  the  most  part  relations  of 
succession  and  dependence.  The  truth  or  law  formu- 
lates the  causal  connection  between  a  phenomenon 
and  its  antecedents  or  accompaniments.  That  is  to 
say,  it  seeks  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  by  enume- 
rating the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

Here  again  mental  science  is  supplementing  and 
rendering  precise  the  inductions  reached  by  popular 
thought.  Men  have  for  ages  observed  certain  rela- 
tions of  dependence  between  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, and  one  trait  of  character  or  habit  and  another. 
All  the  well-known  sayings  about  character  and  life 
embody  these  observations.  Such  trite  remarks  as 
"experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  "first  impressions 
last  longest,"  contain  the  rough  germ  of  psychological 
truths.  The  psychologist  seeks  to  take  up  these  wise 
sayings  into  his  science,  embodying  them  in  larger 
and  more  accurate  propositions,  that  is  to  say  in  laws. 

Special  and  General  Conditions  and  Laws.  If  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  any  class  of  intellectual 
operations,  we  find  that  some  are  special  and  peculiar 
to  the  class  whilst  others  are  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. Thus  a  perception  will  be  found  to  have  as  its 
special  conditions  a  present  sense-impression  and  a 
recalled  group  of  past  impressions ;  while  it  will  be 
seen  to  depend  too  on  attention  which  is  a  much 
wider  and  more  general  condition.  The  psychologist 
seeks  to  generalise  to  the  utmost  the  conditions  of 
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mental  phenomena.  Among  the  very  general  con- 
ditions is  change  of  impression  or  contrast  of  mental 
state,  which  seems  necessary  to  any  kind  of  continued 
mental  activity.  To  set  forth  such  more  general 
conditions  is  to  formulate  the  highest  laws  or  first 
principles  of  psychology. 

Sum  of  Conditions.  In  order  to  explain  any  class 
of  mental  operation,  it  is  needful  to  specify  all  the 
conditions  whether  special  or  general  which  co-operate 
in  bringing  it  about.  This  will  compel  us,  in  certain 
cases  at  least,  to  take  note  not  only  of  proximate  or 
immediately  preceding  (or  accompanying)  circum- 
stances but  also  of  remote  antecedents.  Thus,  to 
account  for  the  remembrance  of  a  thing  we  must 
specify  not  only  the  presence  at  the  time  of  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  that  thing  but  also  the 
fisu^t  that  the  reminder  and  that  of  which  it  reminds 
us  have  been  conjoined  or  *  associated '  in  our  past 
experience. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  so  far  as  any  mental 
operation  is  complex,  consisting  of  distinguishable 
parts  and  successive  steps,  we  are  wont  to  view  the 
final  outcome  as  the  product  which  depends  on  the 
several  elementary  operations  or  steps  taken  together 
as  its  conditions.  Thus  we  distinguish  between  the 
process  of  perceiving  and  the  product  or  percept,  the 
process  of  abstraction  or  conception  and  the  result  or 
concept.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  explaining  or  ac- 
counting for  such  a  final  product  by  enumerating  all 
the  parts  or  constituent  elements  of  the  operation. 
To  analyse  an  operation  of  mind  is  thus  in  a  manner 
to  assign  its  conditions  and  account  for  it     Thus  we 
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explain  a  percept,  that  is,  the  result  of  the  process  of 
perception,  by  unfolding  the  mechanism  of  the  pro- 
cess, distinguishing  its  stages,  the  reception  of  a  sense- 
impression,  the  recalling  of  a  group  of  conjoined  im- 
pressions, and  so  on.^ 

Attention  as  a  Condition  of  Operations.  Among 
these  constituent  parts  of  an  operation  none  is  more 
important  than  attention.  This,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, is  a  general  condition  of  mental  operations. 
Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
yivid  and  distinct  phases  of  mental  life,  involve  atten- 
tion. The  dependance  of  the  several  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual operations  on  the  activity  of  the  attention  is 
a  truth  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  our 
exposition.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  single  it  out 
for  special  mention.  In  so  far  as  intellectual  pro- 
cesses are  active,  involving  concentration,  they  come 
under  the  laws  of  attention  (interest,  &c.). 

Favourable  and  Unfavourable  State  of  Mind. 
Among  the  conditions  which  help  to  determine  a 
mental  result  we  must  not  overlook  the  whole  mental 
circumstances  or  composite  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time.  The  effect  of  calnmess  of  mind  and  of  emo- 
tional agitation  respeqtively  on  intellectual  opera- 
tions is  a  matter  of  every  day  observation.    Our 


>  It  is  often  a  nice  question  whether  any  particQlar  operation  A  is  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  from  another  B^  t^ongd  necessary  to  it,  or  as  entering 
into  this  last  as  one  of  its  dements.  For  ekampte,  is  attention-  a  part  of 
what  we  mean  by  discrimination,  or  is  it  merely  something  which  most  be 
present  in  order  that  discrimination  may  take  place  T  But  this  is  oi  little 
practical  moment  If  we  adopt  O.  H.  Lewes's  Tiew  that  an  effeet  fe  nMhing 
bat  the  sam  of  its  conditions,  the  difficulty  disappears  altogether  (see  his 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  Cause,  PrtMems  oj  Life  and  Mind,  First  Series,  Vol 
II.,  Prob.  v..  Chap.  II.,  p.  888  ae^.). 
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minds  are  prepared  for  a  special  mode  of  activity  in 
very  diflFerent  degrees.  After  a  disturbing  shock  at- 
tention requires  time  to  recover  its  balance,  and  so 
intellectual  operations  are  interfered  with.^ 

Nervous  Conditions.  In  specifying  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  class  of  mental  operations  we  must  refer 
not  only  to  psychical  but  to  physical  circumstances. 
More  particularly  we  need  to  specify  a  vigorous  state  M/ 
of  the  organs  concerned.  This  applies  not  only  to 
intellectual  operations,  as  learning  or  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  also  to  feelings  and  actions.  A  vigorous 
state  of  the  brain  is  a  condition  of  lively  feeling,  as 
of  energetiQ  intellectual  activity.  And  as  we  shall 
see,  voluntary  action  is  modified  by  the  varying  state 
of  the  motor  organs* 

It  seems  impossible  even  to  assfgn  a  definitely  restricted  region  of  tlie 
nerroos  system  to  eadiof  the tbree  fundamental  phases  of  mind,  feeling, 
knowing;  and  willing.  The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  nerves  and 
nerve-centres.  The  first  consist  of  sensory,  or  incartyiug,  and  motor,  or 
ootearrying,  nerves.  The  centres,  again^  oOnsiBt  of  sensory  centres  which 
receive  excitation  from  without  by  way  oi  the  incarrying  nerves,-  and 
motor  centres  which  excite  or  'innervate'  the  outcarrying  nerves.  These 
sensory  and  motor  centres  are  intricately  connected  one  with  another  in 
seumy-motor  aggregates^  and  these  aggregates  again  form  a  closely  con* 
nected  series  ot  sensory-motor  centres  of  increasing  degrees  of  complexity. 
Following  this  double  division  we  should  have  as  a  corresponding  psy- 
chological division  sense-impressions  and  ideas  derived  from:  them,  and 
movements  or  actions  But  knowing  consists  in  the  detection  of  rela- 
tions among  imprcBsions,  &c^  and  this  implies  the  activity  of  certain 
motor  centres.  Again,  feding  though  closely  bound  up  with  tense- 
impressioMi  and  so  involving  the.  action  cf  sensory  nerrea^  involves  in 

.  'ITer  piacatieal  porpossa  itis.often  sufficient  to  name  a  few  of  the.  nvost 
important  omditioiia  of  mental. operations.  Thus,  for  example^  in  a  ease  like 
that  of  romtractive  imagination  or  of  conception  (fbrming  9otiona)Kit  may 
sufiiea  to  aay  that  the  main  coaditioua  are  (a)  materials  to  work  with  (images), 
(bj  interest  or  motive,  and  (e)  XavonxaUe  dreomstanoee^  -freedom  fronr  laental  * 
preseenpation  and  distraction. 
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its  expression  the  action  of  motor  centres  as  welL  And  though  willing 
answers  roughly  to  the  action  of  the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  InTolves,  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  feeling  and  knowing 
present,  the  action  of  the  sensory  side  too.  Hence  only  a  very  rough 
physiological  mapping  out  of  the  mental  functions  is  practicable.^ 

Individual  Differences  of  Mental  Capability.  Mental 
operations  are  not  precisely  similar  in  all  minds.  They 
vary  in  certain  respects,  and  these  variations  are  re- 
ferred to  diflferences  of  mental  power  or  capacity. 
Now  as  we  have  seen,  psychology  as  science  has  to  do 
with  the  general  facts  and  truths  of  mind.  It  takes 
no  account  of  individual  peculiarities.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  importance  of  estimating  individual  dif- 
ferences has  led  psychologists  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  this  concrete  branch  of  their  subject.* 

The  particular  problem  to  be  discussed  here  is  the 
possibility  of  estimating  with  an  approach  to  scientific 
precision  the  several  differences  of  mental  capability 
that  we  find  among  individuals. 

How  Minds  Vary.  One  mind  may  differ  from  ano- 
ther in  respect  of  one  whole  phase  or  side  of  mind. 
Thus  we  speak  of  one  man  or  one  child  as  more 
intellectual  or  more  enquiring  than  another.  Similarly 
one  mind  has  more  emotional  susceptibility,  or  more 
active  impulse  or  will  than  another. 

Again,  we  may  make  our  comparison  more  narrow, 
and  enquire  how  one  mind  differs  from  another  with 
respect  to  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  (or  other) 

1 G.  H.  Lewes  attempts  roughly  to  assign  the  pbysiologieal  corrcktiTes  of 
feeling,  cognition,  and  action.  See  Problems  of  life  and  Mind,  Third  Series^ 
Vol.  II.,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  11. 

»  The  relation  of  this  branch  (concrete  psychology)  to  abstract  psychology 
is  well  brought  eut  by  S.  Bailey,  LeUer*  en  ih4  Fhilotophy  of  the  Stman 
Mind,  2nd  Series,  Letter  XVIIL,  &c 
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operation.  Thus  we  ask  whether  one  mind  has  more 
discrimination  or  a  finer  sense  of  difference  than  ano- 
ther, or  whether  it  is  endowed  with  a  keener  sense  of 
hkeness.  Or  we  may  take  some  special  faculty,  and 
enquire  how  two  minds  differ  in  respect  of  observing, 
imaginative,  or  reasoning  power.  Or,  finally,  we  may 
select  some  particular  mode  of  operation  of  a  faculty, 
and  compare  two  minds  with  respect  to  their  percep- 
tion of  objects  in  space,  or  of  events  in  time :  their 
memory  for  things  (visible  objects),  for  names,  and 
so  on. 

Measurement  of  Mental  Faculty.  In  order  to  make 
our  comparison  of  one  mind  with  another  exact,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  measure  one  against  the  other. 
This  is  only  possible,  in  most  regions  of  mind  at  least, 
in  a  very  rough  way.  Mental  phenomena  are  not 
material  objects  the  size  of  which  can  be  accurately 
estimated  by  juxtaposition.  Yet,  if  rough,  these 
measurements  may  serve  as  useful  data  for  practice. 

Quantitative  Aspects  of  Mind.  Mental  operations 
have  three  quantitative  aspects,  each  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  measurement  more  or  less  exact.  These 
are  degree,  duration,  and  number. 

(a)  Degree. — ^By  the  degree  of  a  mental  state  or 
phenomenon  is  meant  its  intensity.  Our  sensations 
and  feelings  clearly  vary  in  intensity.  We  can  say 
that  one  impression  is  more  vivid  than  another,  one 
feeling  more  acute  than  another,  and  so  on.  Our 
actions,  too,  differ  in  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  energy  we  consciously  expend.^    And  our  intel- 

1  Another  aspect  of  the  degree  or  intensity  of  action  is  the  amount  of 
effort  involTOcL 
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lectual  operations  ^milarly  display  differences  of 
degree.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  degree  of  distinctness 
and  vividness  of  an  impression  or  of  an  idea.  Also 
we  may  speak  of  the  degree  of  activity  (attention) 
involved  in  an  intellectual  operation. 

(b)  Duration. — ^The  duration  of  operations  is  a 
matter  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  exact 
measurement  For  time  is  susc^tible  of  objective 
estimation,  that  is  to  say,  of  measurement  by  means 
of  an  external  standard,  such  as  a  dock^  Our  mea- 
surements of  the  intensity  or  degree  of  mental 
states  are  rough.  Thus,  we  can  only  say  that 
one  operation  is  '  easier '  than  another,  or  at  b^t  that 
it  is  *  much  easier'.  With  respect  to  duration,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  measure  exactly  by  means  of 
external  arrangements.  The  most  impoctant  recent 
measurements  of  mental  phenomena  have  been  under 
the  aspect  of  duration,  l^e  simpler  mental  processes, 
sensation  and  perception,  and  even  more  complex 
processes,  as  sequences  of  ideas,  have  been  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  measurement 

(c)  Number. — ^In  order  to  estimate  number  it  is 
enough  that  we  can  distinguish  one  op^*ation  from 
another,  or  one  stage  of  an  operation  trom  another. 
We  measure  mental  processes,  such^  as  trains  of 
thought,  under  this  aspect  when  we  compare  the 
number  of  distinct  steps  involved  in  them.  The 
estimate  of  the  c(miplexity  of  a  mental  state,  for 
example  a  'flight  of  fancy'  or  a  mingled  emotion, 

1  An  olgectiTe  estimate  ooQtnste  with  a  snbjectiYe  estimate  whieli  rests  on 
tlM  impnssion  or  feeUng  of  the  indiridotl  mind,  and  which  is  highly  Tari« 
able  and  nnoertain. 
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takes  place  by  reckoning  the  number  of  elements  or 
details  of  which  it  is  made  up.^ 

Modes  of  Measuring  Faculty.  There  are  two  well- 
marked  methods  of  measuring  faculty :  (1)  by  making 
the  external  excitant  or  stimulus^  equal  in  two  (or 
more)  cases,  and  comparing  the  mental  reactions,  or 
(2)  by  inquiring  what  difference  in  the  stimuli  is 
required  to  bring  about  equal  mental  reactions  in 
two  cases.  Although  these  methods  can  only  be 
applied  with  any  degree  of  exactness  in  the  simpler 
region  of  mind,  sensation,  they  may  be  employed 
roughly  in  other  regions  as  welL 

First  Method. — In  this  case  we  must  be  careful  to 
make  the  stimulus  equal  as  far  as  possible  in  two 
cases,  and  compare  the  psychical  results.  Thus  we 
might  test  the  discriminatiye  sensibility  of  two  persons 
by  presenting  exactly  the  same  amount  of  'objec- 
tive' difference,  e,g.^  between  two  shades  of  colour  or 
two  degrees  of  brightness  of  one  colour.  Here  we  must 
be  careful  to  make  the  circumstances  equally  favour- 
able to  discrimination  in  all  respects.  Thus  the 
object  presented  must  be  similarly  placed  in  relation 
to  the  observers.  Also^  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  internal  state  of  mind  must  be  equally  favour- 
able to  concentration  of  the  attention. 

Having  thus  made  the  stimuli  «qual,  we  compare 

^  When  Uie  partt  an  not  diBtinguishable,  and  therefore  diacrete  quantity 
not  capable  of  being  eatimated,  we  may  tiry  ronghly  \ti  estimate  continnooa 
quantity  under  the  fonn  of  eztensity,  incfaiding  the  rolume  or  'masa '  of  an 
emotion. 

*  By  atxmftlna  ia  meant  atiictly  an  external  agent  (aa  mechanical  preflmre) 
applied  to  a  senae-organ  (e.^^.,  the  hand)  which  it  ia  capable  of  exciting  to 
actiYity.  The  word  may  be  extended  ao  aa  to  include  all  exciiintBof  mental 
•etirftx. 
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the  reactions  as  to  quantity.  Thus  the  sense  of  dii- 
ference  in  one  case  may  be  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  in  another.  A  much  better  crit'erion  is  duration. 
If  one  person  detects  a  difference  sooner  than  another 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  he  has  the 
greater  discrimination  in  that  region  of  impression. 
In  complex  operations  number  may  enter  into  the 
estimation.  Thus  if  the  power  tested  be  that  of 
imagination  or  the  faculty  of  picturing  visible  ob- 
jects, it  may  be  found  that  one  person  is  able  to  form 
fuller  and  more  complete  pictures  than  another  under 
similar  circumstances.^ 

Second  Method. — ^The  second  method  has  certain 
advantages  over  the  first.  In  general  we  can  compare 
quantitatively  two  stimuli  much  better  than  their 
psychical  results.  We  can  make  one  physical  agent 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  but  we  can 
never  say  that  one  mental  impression  is  three  times 
as  strong  or  vivid  as  another.  Moreover  it  is  possible, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  fix  on  a  definite  quantity  of 
psychical  effect  and  make  this  our  unit  of  comparison. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  smallest  quantity  of  an 
effect  that  is  perceptible  or  recognisable.  Thus  the 
best  way  to  measure  the  power  of  discrimination  in 
the  region  of  sense-impressions  is  to  find  by  experi- 
ment the  amount  of  objective  difference,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  difference  between  two  agents  or  stimuli 
(e.gf.,  weights  laid  on  the  hand,  &c.),  that  will  just 
produce  a  sense  of  difference ;  in  other  words,  be  barely 

^  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  amount  of  effort  involved  in  the  two 
caaet.  This,  however,  might  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes— ^^^  inequality  in 
the  power  of  directing  the  attention,  (b)  inequality  in  the  diBcrinunative  (or 
repreaentative)  power. 
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recognised  as  a  difference.  The  smaller  this  mini- 
mum difference,  the  greater  will  be  the  corresponding 
diBcriminative  power.  This  method^  as  we  shall  see, 
has  recently  been  carried  out  in  the  region  of  sensa- 
tion with  remarkable  results.  We  may  perhaps  extend 
it  in  a  less  exact  form  to  the  measurement  of  other 
and  more  complex  mental  operations.  Thus  we  might 
roughly  test  two  persons'  memories  by  comparing  the 
force  of  suggestion,  or  the  number  of  suggesting  cir- 
cumstances, necessary  to  a  bare  revival  of  an  impres- 
sion in  any  measure  in  the  two  cases.  The  difficulty 
here  would  of  course  be  to  make  sure  that  all  other 
circumstances  were  the  same,  that  the  two  persons 
had  had  equal  experience  of  the  impressions  to  be 
recalled,  &c. 

The  problem  of  estimating  with  quantitative  accmticj  indiyidnal 
diffieiences  of  mental  capacity  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  attempt  to 
gauge  individnal  differences  by  a  reference  to  permanent  bodily  pecu- 
lisrities  in  the  doctrine  of  temperaments  has  been  generally  discredited. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  the  phrenological  attempt  to  assign  differences 
of  individual  mind  to  variations  in  certain  faculties  localised  in  definite 
portions  of  the  brain.  It  rested  on  a  sharp  separation  of  fiEUiulties  which 
wsB  psychologically  unsound,  and  which  involved  as  well  bad  physiology. 
A  b4;hming  according  to  a  strictly  scientific  method  hss  been  made  in 
the  region  of  sensibility  in  connection  with  psycho-physical  inquiry.  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  honour  of  planning  a  systematic  measurement  of 
mental  capacity  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  Galton.^ 

^The  subject  of  Tomperament  has  been  treated  by  L.  George,  Lehrhueh 
der  Payekologie^  1^  Theil,  §§  6,  7 ;  Yolkmann,  Lehrhuh  tier  Fgyehologie, 
1«  Hauptstiick  D,  §  81.  The  Phrenological  Hypothesis  has  been  criticised 
among  others  by  Prot  Bain,  On  the  Study  of  C?uuraeter,  Chaps.  II.-YI. ;  also 
by  Yolkmann,  Op.  eU.  D,  ^  80.  Good  observationg  on  individual  differences 
of  inteUectual  power  are  to  be  found  in  Profl  Bain's  book,  especially  Chapa. 
X,  XIIL,  XIV.,  and  XV. ;  also  in  L.  George's  work,  ler  Theil,  §§  7,  9.  For 
an  account  of  Mr.  Gallon's  plan,  see  an  article  on  The  Anthropometric  Laboratory 
in  the  Forlnighily  JtevieWf  March,  1882  ;  cf.  his  volume  Inquiries  into  Human 
FaeiOiy,  section  Bodily  QualUiee,  p.  19,  and  following  sections. 
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Bearings. of  foregoing  on  Ednoatton.  A  woid  or  two  may. 
suffice  to  indicate  the  moie  important  bearings  of  this  chapter  on 
the  art  of  Education..  To  begin  with,  since  Education  is  engaged 
with  exercising  the  faculties  of  the  mind — ^memory,  judgment,  and 
so  on,  it  is  well  for  the  Educator  to  kno'w  what  these  are,  that 
is  to  say,  what  mental  processes  are  covered  by  Ae  words.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  operations  of  mind  carried  to.  a  certain  point 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  grasp  and  comprehension  of  educational 
processea  For  example,  a  teacher  cannot  intelligently  exercise  a 
child's  powers  of  observation  (perception)  till  he  grasps  the  fact 
that  observation  implies  discrimination,  the  marking  off  of  the 
several  peculiarities  of  colour,  shape^  and  so  on,  of  an  object  from 
those  of  other  objects. 

It  is  obvious,  further,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mental 
operations,  in  other  words,  of  their  conditions,  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility  to  the  Educator.  Since  his  aim  is  to  call 
forth  a  faculty  into  exercise,  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  about  a  par- 
ticular mental  result,  he  needs  to  know  the  laws  according  to.  which 
the  particular  faculty  operates,  or  the  conditions  on  which  the  par- 
ticular result  dependa  Thus  in  order  to  render  the  meaning  of 
words  clear  and  definite  to  a  child's  mind  he  will  do  well  to  note 
the  conditions  on  which  dear  notions  or  concepts  in  general  depend, 
such  as  familiarity  with  a  wide  variety  of  concrete  examples 

Again,  though  the  art  of  Education  is  concerned  more  imme- 
diately with  the  intellectual  than  with  the  other  operations  of 
mind,  it  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  these.  The  teacher  is 
expected  to  help  in  moulding  the  taste  and  in  forming  the  moral 
character  of  his  pupils,  and  here  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  the  will  and  the  laws  which  govern  them  is  of  importance. 
And  even  if  we  look  upon  the  function  of  the  teacher  as  having 
to  do  exclusively  with  the  exercising  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
we  shall  still  see  that  some  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  feeling 
and  willing  is  necessary ;  for  feeling  and  willing  under  the  form 
of  interest  and  voluntary  application  of  mind  are  in  a  measure 
involved  in  intellectual  work. 

Finally,  in  order  to  give  due  flexibility  to  his  system  of  training, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  numerous  differences  of  capacity  and  tastes 
among  children,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  compare  individual 
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minds  as  exactly  as  poesible.    Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
which  are  at  our  disposal  here  will  be  of  practical  nsa 
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On  the  threefold  Division  of  Mind  and  the  natnie  of  the  'FaeuUies;  see 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Leeturti  on  Metaphynea,  I.,  Lect  XI. ;  Prof.  Bain,  Senses 
and  Iniettea  (Srd  Ed.),  Introduction ;  James  Ward,  second  article  on  J^- 
eholoffiaU  PHncipUs,  in  Mind,  October,  1888.  The  Qerman  reader  wiU  find 
some  good  remarks  in  Drobisch,  ^mpirische  PsychologUy  Yorbegriffe,  §  2; 
Lotae,  Mikrokomniu,  2«a  Buch^  2«  Kap.  The  common  threefold  division  is 
dealt  with  historically  and  critically  by  Drobisch,  Op.  eit,  5«r  Abechnitt,  11. ; 
by  Brentano,  JPfyehologie,  6"  Cap. ;  and  by  Wundt,  PhysMlogisdu  F^fduh 
leffif,  2dA  Ed.,  fyp.  11-18.  ' 


CHAPTER  JIL 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mental  Development  Defined.  In  the  last  chapter 
we  were  concerned  with  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  several  kinds  of  mental  operation, 
without  any  reference  to  the  time  of  life  at  which 
they  occur.  But  mental  operations  differ  greatly  in 
different  periods  of  life,  owing  to  what  we  call  the 
growth  or  development  of  capacity.  We  have  now 
to  consider  this  far-reaching  process  of  mental  growth. 
We  shall  seek  to  distinguish  between  the  successive 
stages  of  mental  life  and  point  out  how  these  are 
related  one  to  the  other.  By  so  doing  we  may  hope 
to  account  not  merely  for  the  single  operations  of  a 
faculty,  but  for  the  mature  feculty  itself  viewed  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  growth.  This  part  of  our 
subject  constitutes  the  theory  of  Mental  Development. 

Growth  and  Development.  When  speakinp;  of  the  physical  or- 
ganism we  distinguish  hetween  growth  and  development  The  former 
is  mere  increase  of  size  or  hulk ;  the  latter  consists  of  structural  changes 
(increase  of  complexity).  While  growth  and  development  usually  run 
on  together,  there  is  no  proper  parallelism  hetween  them.  Thus  in 
ahnormal  growth  development  is  hindered.  And  an  organ  as  the  hrain 
may  develop  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  grow.  It  is  possihle  to  apply  this 
andogy  to  mind.  We  may  say  that  mind  grows  when  it  inci^eases  its 
stock  of  materials.    It  develops  in  so  Csr  as  its  materials  are  elahoratcd 
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into  higher  and  more  complex  forma.  Mere  growth  of  mind  wonld  thua 
he  illnstrated  hy  an  increase  in  the  bulk  of  mental  retentiona,  that  is,  in 
the  contenta  of  memory :  deyelopment,  by  the  ordering  of  these  contenta 

in  their  relationa  of  difference  and  likeneaa^  and  ao  on.   But  the  analogy 

cannot  he  preaaed  very  iax^        ^ 

^  Characteristics  of  Development.  In  order  lk>  see 
how  the  later  stages  of  growth  differ  from  the  earlier, 
let  U8  compare  the  intellectual  operations  of  a  man 
with  those  of  a  child  (a)  We  observe  first  of  all 
that  in  the  former  case  the  operations  are  more  nume- 
rous and  various.  In  the  course  of  a  day  a  man  goes 
through  many  more  processes  of  observing,  judging, 
and  so  on^  than  a  child,  (h)  Secondly,  we  observe 
that  in  general  the  operations  exhibit  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection.  Thus  the  observations  of  the  man  are 
more  discriminating  and  accurate,  and  effected  more 
easily  and  rapidly,  (c)  Thirdly,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  operations  of  the  adult  are  as  a  whole  more  com- 
plex, consisting  of  longer  and  more  intricate  processes 
than  those  of  the  child.  Thus  he  performs  elaborate 
processes  of  abstract  thinking  which  have  no  place 
among  childish  operations. 

Development  of  Single  Faculty  and  of  Sum  of  Facul- 
ties. This  aggregate  of  changes  which  constitutes  the 
growth  of  mind  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
parts.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  that  the  several 
faculties  which  operate  in  the  case  of  the  child  have 
expanded  and  increased  in  vigour.  On  the  other 
hand  we  notice  that  new  faculties,  the  germs  of  which 
are  hardly  discoverable  in  the  child,  have  acquired 
strength.  We  see,  that  is  to  say,  that  while  the 
fiiculties  have  each  grown  singly,  there  has  been  a 
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certain  order  of  unfolding  among  them,  so  that  some 
have  reached  mature  vigour  before  others. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  sides  of  mind,  feeling  and  will. 
Here  too  we  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  phenomena.  The  emotions,  resolu- 
tions and  actions  of  a  man  are  both  more  varied  and 
more  composite  in  their  nature  than  those  of  a  child. 
And  further,  we  see  that  the  several  emotional  capaci- 
ties and  active  powers  have  been  strengthened,  while 
there  has  been  a  successive  unfolding  of  higher  and 
higher  capacities  and  powers. 

Growth  of  Separate  Faculties.  We  may  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  intellectual  side  of  mind,  and 
view  the  development  of  it  imder  each  of  the  two 
aspects  just  distinguished,  the  development  of  the 
several  faculties  singly,  and  that  of  the  sum  of  facul- 
ties. 

'  The  growth  or  improvement  of  a  fitculty  includes 
three  things,  or  may  be  regarded  under  three  as- 
pects. (1)  Old  operations  become  increasingly  easy 
;and  rapid,  requiring  less  stimulus,  less  effort  ot 
attention,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  recognition  of  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  object,  the  recalling  of  the  same 
impression,  tends  to  become  easi^  with  the  repetition 
<of  the  operation.  This  is  improvement  of  a  faculty 
in  a  definite  direction.  (2)  New  operations  of  a 
similar  grade  of  complexity  will  also  grow  easier. 
Thus  the  improvement  of  the  observing  powers  (per- 
ception) includes  a  growing  facility  in  noting  and 
recognising  unfamiliar  objects :  that  of  memory  in- 
cludes a  greater  readiness  in  retaining  and  recalling 
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new  impressions.  This  is  improvement  of  a  faculty 
generally.  (3)  This  general  improvement  is  com- 
pleted by  the  attainment  of  the  capability  of  executing 
more  complex,  intricate,  and  difficult  operations.  The 
growth  of  observation  means  the  progressive  capa- 
bility of  noting  less  conspicuous  objects,  of  detecting 
finer  differences  between  objects,  and  of  grasping  more 
complex  and  intricate  wholes — ^that  is  to  say,  objects 
and  groups  of  objects  made  up  of  more  parts  or  de- 
tails. Similarly,  the  growth  of  memory  means  the 
progress  of  the  capability  as  shown  in  retaining  and 
recalling  less  striking  impressions  and  larger  and  more 
e(»nplex  groups  of  impressions. 

Development  of  Sum  of  Faculties.  In  the  second 
place,  we  may  view  the  development  of  the  mind  as 
a  whole  through  successive  stages  corresponding  to 
the  several  faculties.  This  is  known  as  the  order  of 
development  of  the  faculties.  There  is  a  well-marked 
order  in  the  growth  of  intellect.  (1)  The  process  of 
attaining  knowledge  sets  out  with  Sensation,  or  the 
reception  of  external  impressions  by  the  mind.  Sense 
supplies  the  materials  which  the  intellect  assimilates 
and  elaborates  according  to  its  own  laws.  Before  we 
can  know  anything  about  the  material  objects  which 
surround  us  they  must  impress  our  mind  through  the 
senses  (sight,  touch,  heanng,  &c.).  (2)  Sensation  is 
followed  by  Perception,  in  which  a  number  of  im- 
pressions are  grouped  together  imder  the  form  of  a 
percept,  or  an  immediate  apprehension  of  some  thing 
or  object,  as  when  we  see  and  recognise  an  orange  or 
a  belL  (3)  After  Perception  comes  Eepresentative 
Imagination,  in  which  the  mind  pictures,  or  has  an 
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image  of,  what  has  been  perceived  It  may  repre- 
sent this  either  in  the  original  form  (Reproductive 
Imagination),  as  when  we  recall  the  face  of  a  friend ; 

^  or  in  a  new  form  (Constructive  Imagination),  as  when 
we  imagine  some  historical  personage.  (4)  Finally, 
we  have  General  or  Abstract  Knowing,  otherwise 
marked  off  as  Thinking.  This  includes  Conception, 
or  the  formation  of  Concepts  or  general  Notions  out 
of  percepts  and  images,  such  as  *  metal,'  *  organism,' 
'life,'  and  so  on;  Judgment,  or  the  combination  of 
Concepts,  as  when  we  assert  that  no  men  are  omnis- 
cient; and  Reasoning,  or  the  combination  of  Judg- 
ments, as  'when  we  conclude  that  a  particular  writer, 
say  a  newspaper  correspondent,  is  not  omniscient, 
because  no  men  are  so. 

A  glance  at  this  order  will  show  that  the  later 

operations    are    marked   by  increasing    complexity. 

„  Thus  Perception  is  more    complex  than  Sensation 

since  it  arises  by  an  aggregation  of  sensations.    Again, 

Conception  is  more  complex  than  Imagination  since 

:  concepts  are  formed  out  of  a  number  of  mental  images. 
Similarly  Judgment  is  more  complex  than  Conception, 

/and  Reasoning  than  Judgment. 

We  muBt  distinguish  between  psychological  and  logical  simplicity. 
A  percept  is  psychologically  less  complex  than  a  concept  because  it  is 
the  element  out  of  which  iJie  latter  is  composed.  On  the  other  band, 
our  knowledge  of  generalities,  of  classes  and  their  abstract  properties  (as 
man,  the  human  form,  human  intelligence),  is  logically  more  simple 
than  our  knowledge  of  concrete  individual  things,  with  all  their  nume- 
rous peculiarities  (as  James  Smith,  John  Brown).  Qeneral  knowledge 
simplifies  by  *  abstracting,'  ue^  leaving  individual  differences  out  of 
account 

With  this  growth  in  complexity  is  intimately  asso- 
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dated  another  feature  of  this  series  of  changes,  viz., 
increase  in  inwardness,  or  aloofness  from  external 
sense.  Cognition  begins  with  outer  sense-impressions 
and  ends  in  the  inner  processes  of  abstract  thought. 
This  aspect  of  development  is  described  by  sajdng 
that  the  movement  of  growth  is  from  the  presentative, 
or  what  is  directly  presented  to  the  mind  through 
sense,  to  the  representative,  what  is  indirectly  set 
before  the  mind  under  the  form  of  mental  images  or 
notions. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  this  transition  from 
the  presentative  to  the  representative  implies  a 
growth  in  the  generality  of  knowledge.  All  presenta- 
tive knowledge  is  of  the  individual  In  representation, 
however,  we  are  able  to  take  many  individuals  toge- 
ther and  think  of  them  as  a  class.  The  progress  of  / 
knowledge  is  thus  from  the  individual  to  the  general,  > 
.  or  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

Since  the  faculties  each  grow  singly,  and  at  the 
same  time  unfold  themselves  in  a  certain  order,  we 
see  that  the  growth  or  development  of  a  mind  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  parallel  movements,  certain  of 
which  begin  later  than  the  others.  Just  as  the  growth 
of  a  plant  consists  of  unfoldings  of  leaf,  petal,  and  so 
on,  some  parts  of  the  organism  being  in  advance  of 
others,  but  the  progress  of  the  earlier  continuing  after 
that  of  the  later  has 'begun,  so  the  growth  of  a  mind  . 
is  at  once  a  succession  and  a  contemporaneous  group 
of  changea^ 

1  On  the  order  of  intellectnal  derelopment,  viewed  as  taking  place  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  see  Mr.  Spencer's  JhriiiGipln  of  Psychology,  Vol  II.,  Pt 
VIIL,  Ch.  IL  and  IIL 
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Unity  of  Intellectual  Deveiopment.    It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  modem  psychology  seeks  to 
j  reduce  the  several  operations  of  Perception,  Imagina- 
i  tion,  &c.,  to  certain  fundamental  processes,  of  which 
>  discrimination  and  assimilation  are  the  most  important 
(see  p.  26).     If  this  is  so  it  may  be  possible  to  regard 
the  successive  unfoldings  of  the  faculties  as  one  con* 
tinuous  process.      The  higher   and   more    complex 
operations  of  thought  would  thus  appear  as  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  fundamental  functions 
of  intellect  as  underlie  the  lower  and  simpler  opera- 
tions of  sense-perception.     In  other  words,  our  dis- 
tinction between  the  development  of  a  single  faculty 
and  the  development  of  the  sum  of  faculties  would 
be  seen  to  be  a  superficial  one  only. 
,[     Now  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  we  can  view 
the  development  of  intellect  as  a  whole  in  this  way. 
Thus  the  simplest  form  of  knowing,  sensation,  involves 
the  discrimination  of  sense-impressions ;  and  the  highest 
form  of  knowing,  abstract  thinking,  is  a  higher  mani- 
festation of  the  same  power.     Again,  the  perception 
of  a  single  object  is  a  process  of  assimilating  present 
to  past  impressions ;  and  abstract  thinking  is  assimi- 
lating or  classing  many  objects  under  certain  common 
aspects.    We  may  thus  say  that  the  several  stages  of 
knowing,  perception,  conception,  and  so  on,  illustrate 
the  same  fundamental  activities*  of  intellect  employed 
about  more  and  more  complex  materials  (sensations, 
percepts,  ideas,  &c.). 

Growth  and  Exercise  of  Faculty.  We  have  just 
seen  how  each  faculty  progresses  or  improves,  and 
how  the  successive  unfolding  of  the  several  faculties 
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may  be  vie^red  as  only  a  oontinnoiis  growth  of  the 
same  fundamental  capabilities  or  functions.  We  have 
now  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  complex  pro- 
cess of  growth,  in  other  words,  into  the  principles  or 
laws  which  underlie  and  determine  it. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  principles  or  laws  is  that .  \/ 
all  intellectual  growth  results  from  the  exercise  of; 
faculty  or  function.  '  In  other  words,  the  faculties  or 
functions  are  strengthened  by  exercisa  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  single  faculty  first.  The  power  of  observation 
(perception),  of  detecting  differences  among  colours, 
forms,  and  so  on,  improves  by  the  repeated  exercise 
of  this  power.  Each  successive  operation  tends  to 
improve  the  faeulty.  Immediately  it  tends  to  improve 
it  in  a  particular  direction  only.  Thus  if  the  power 
of  observation  is  exercised  with  respect  to  colours,  it 
will  be  strengthened  more  especially  in  this  direction, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  in  other  directions,  e.^., 
with  respect  to  forms. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  developtuent  of  intellect  as  a 
whole.  Since  perception,  conception,  and  so  on,  are  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  intellectual  functions,  the 
exercise  of  these  in  the  lower  form  prepares  the  way  for 
the  higher  manifestations.  This  truth  is  recognised 
in  the  common  saying  that  in  training  the  senses  we 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  higher  intellectual 
culture.  But  this  is  not  all  No  amount  of  exercise 
of  the  observing  powers  will  secure  a  full  development 
of  the  powers  of  abstract  thought.  In  order  that  the 
successive  phases  of  intelligence  may  unfold  themselves 
in  due  ojrder,  the  B^)arate  exercise  of  the  fundamental 
functions  in  each  of  these  phases  is  necessary. 
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What  Exercise  of  Intellect  involves:  8ense*Materials. 

The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  a  whole  may- 
be roughly  described  as  the  employment  of  the  funda- 
mental functions  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
Senses  (Sensations,  Sense-impressions).  As  we  have 
seen,  sensation  is  the  elementary  phase  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  senses  supply  the  pabulum  or 
nutriment  which  the  intellect  assimilates  or  elaborates 
according  to  its  proper  laws.  The  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  intellect,  abstract  thought  and  reasoning, 
illustrate  this  dependence  of  intellectual  activity  on 
the  elements,  materials,  or  *data'  of  sense.  The 
growth  of  intellect  by  repeated  exercise  thus  implies 
a  continual  supply  of  sense-materials,  a  multiplication 
of  sense-impressions,  to  be  worked  up  into  intellectual 
products. 

Retentiveness.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that 
this  growth  of  intellect  by  exercise  implies  retentive- 
ness. By  this  term  is  meant  generally,  that  every 
operation  of  mind  leaves  a  trace  behind  it  which  con- 
stitutes a  disposition  to  perform  the  same  operation 
[  or  same  kind  of  operation  again.  This  truth  obviously 
underlies  the  generalisation,  'Exercise  strengthens 
faculty'.  The  increased  power  of  discriminating 
colours,  sounds,  and  so  on,  due  to  repeated  exercises 
of  the  discriminative  function,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  each  successive  activity  modifies 
the  mind,  strengthening  its  tendency  to  act  on  that 
particular  side  or  in  that  particular  mode. 

Growth  and  Habit.  This  persistence  of  traces,  and  formation  of  a 
disposition  to  think,  feel,  &c»,  in  the  same  way  as  before  underlies  what 
we  call  habit   £7  this  term  is  meant  a  fixed  tendency  to  think,  feel,  or  act 
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in  a  pftiticnlar  vay  under  special  circamBtances.  The  formataon  of  habits 
is  a  very  important  ingredient  of  what  we  mean  by  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  Ib  not  all  that  is  so  meant  Habit  refers  rather  to  the  fixing 
of  mental  operations  in  particular  directions.  Taken  in  this  narrow)>  ^ )  (j, 
sense,  habit  is  in  a  manner  opposed  to  growth.  By  following  oat  a  train 
of  ideas  again  and  again  in  a  certain  way,  we  lose  the  capability  of  vary- 
ing this  order,  of  re-adapting  the  combination  to  new  circumstances. 
Habit  is  thus  the  element  of  persistence,  of  custom,  the  eonservative 
tendency ;  whereas  growth  implies  flexibility,  modifiability,  susceptibility 
to  new  impressions,  the  progresdve  tendency.  We  shall  again  and  again 
have  to  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  habit  as  understood  in  this 
narrow  sense,  and  development  in  the  full  sense,  as  a  wide  or  many- 
sided  progress. 

In  order  that  the  intellectual  powers  as  a  whole 
may  be  exercised  and  grow,  a  higher  form  of  reten- 
tiveness  is  needed     The  traces  left  by  intellectual!       " 
activities  must  accumulate  and  appear  under  the  form  ^^  ^ 
of  revivals  or  reproductions.      The  impressions  of^  .^^. 
sense  when  discriminated  are  in  this  way  recalled^ 
as  images.    This  retention  and  revival  of  the  products  '''' ""^^ 
of  the  early  sense-discrimination  is  clearly  necessary  '* 
to  the  higher  operations  of  thought.     Images,  though 
the  product  of  elementary  processes  of  discrimination 
and  assimilation,  supply  in  their  turn  the  material^ 
for  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  thought.    We  thus 
see  that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  intellectual 
Ufe  depends  on  the   accumulation  of   innumerable 
traces  of  past  and  simpler  products  of  intellectual 
activity. 

Grouping  of  Parts ;  Laws  of  Association.  One  other 
law  or  principle  involved  in  this  process  of  intellectual 
development  has  to  be  touched  on.  The  growth  of 
intellect  by  repeated  exercise  of  its  functions  leads  to 
an  increasing  complexity  of  the  products.  This  means 
that  the  several  elements  are  combined  or  grouped 
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in  certain  ways.  This  grouping  goes  on  according  to 
the  Laws  of  Association.  These  laws  will  be  ^illy 
discussed  by  and  by.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  main  law  runs  somewhat  as  follows :  Two  or  more 
mental  phenomena  which  have  occurred  together  tend 
to  recur  together.  The  building  up  of  perceptions  out 
of  sensations,  of  trains  of  images,  of  judgments  (com- 
binations of  conceptions  or  ideas)  and  so  on,  all  illus- 
trate this  process  of  combining. 

To  aasiinikte  two  distinct  impreflsioiM  or  ideas  is  clearly  a  mode  of 
inteUectual  combination.  Moreover  according  to  the  common  doctrine 
of  afisociation  similarity  constitntes  a  distinct  tie  or  binding  element 
The  exact  relation  between  association  of  impressions  (or  ideas)  con- 
tignons  in  time,  and  the  so-called  association  of  like  impressions  (or 
ideas)  wiU  be  discussed  by  and  by.  Here  the  special  object  has  been  to 
bring  out  the  forces,  tendencies,  or  laws  which  underlie  and  determine 
intellectual  growth,  the  fundamental  functions  (discrimination  and 
assimilation)  being  assumed.^ 

Whether  this  combining  of  elements  which  the  law  of  (contiguous) 
association  formulates  should  itself  be  regarded  as  a  third  intellectual 
function,  may  be  left  an  open  question.  It  is  plainly  connected  very 
closely  with  retentiveness  imder  the  form  of  re-presentation.  We  com- 
bine two  psychical  elements  A  and  B^  only  so  far  as  we  represent  them. 
And  the  order  of  representation  illustrates  the  law  of  combination  (law 
'  of  association).  Hence  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  convenient  to  take 
it  up  along  with  the  general  property  of  retentiveness  as  an  essential 
ingredient  or  factor  in  the  process  of  development  Begaided  in  this 
light,  grouping  is  the  condition  of  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  in- 
tellect 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  go  further  into  the  rationale  of  psychical 
development  may  compare  the  above  rough  account  of  the  process  with 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory.  He  regards  the  essential  factors  in  the  process  to 
be  (1)  differentiation  or  separation  of  unlike  parts ;  and  (2)  integration, 
by  which  he  means  classing  like  parts  together.  Integration  ap^iears 
to  include  the  results  of  grouping  as  just  described.    It  is  the  classing 

1  It  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty  whether  all  processes  of  combination  of 
psychical  elements  are  properly  included  under  the  term  *  association '.  Wundt 
proposes  for  the  combination  of  sensations  in  space-intuitions  the  term  syn* 
thesis. 
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not  of  detached  impreBsions  or  ideas,  bat  of  impreBsions  and  ideaa  m 
their  relations  of  eontigoity  to  other  impressions  and  ideas.^ 

Summary  of  Process  of  Development.  Let  us  now 
try  to  gather  up  as  succinctly  as  possible  the  results 
of  our  analysis  of  the  process  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. To  begin  with  the  Senses,  these  supply  the  ma- 
terials, and  call  into  play  the  functions  of  discrimination 
and  assimilation.  This  early  stage  of  intellectual 
activity  involves  only  a  rudimentary  form  of  reten- 
tivenesSy  namely  in  the  traces  of  past  sensations 
blending  with  present  and  like  ones.  The  repeated 
conjunction  of  certain  impressions  leads  to  the  group-i 
ing  of  these  in  complex  aggregates  of  a  particular 
kmd  (Perception).  This  involves  a  distinct  germ  of 
representation.  Later,  through  the  cumulation  of 
many  traces  of  impressions  and  perceptions,  the  for- 
mation of  images  becomes  possible  (Imagination, 
induding  Memory).  Finally,  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  images  and  their  connections,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  fdnctions  of  discrimination  and 
assimilation  (aided  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  attention),  the  process  of  forming  concepts 
of  classes,  and  combinations  of  such  concepts,  becomes 
possible  (Thought). 

Development  of  Feeling  and  Willing.  While  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  development  of  intellect,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
that  the  same  features  and  the  same  underlying  prin- 
dples  are  discoverable  in  the  growth  of  feeling  and 
will    The  earlier  feelings  (bodily  pleasures  and  pains) 

» See  jRfrrf  PrineipUa^  Chap.  XV.,  1 127 ;  Principles  of  Psychology,  VoL  I. 
Pt  III.,  Ch*p.  X. 
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axe  simple  and  closely  connected  with  the  senses :  the 
higher  feelings  (emotions)  are  complex  and  representa- 
tive in  character.  Again  the  first  actions  (bodily 
movements)  are  simple  and  external,  being  immediate 
responses  to  sense-impressions,  whereas  the  later  are 
complex,  internal  and  representative  (choosing,  re- 
solving, &c).  It  will  be  found  further  that  there 
is  a  continuity  of  process  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  each.  And  the  same  laws  or  conditions, 
growth  by  exercise,  retentiveness  and  association, 
axe  illustrated  here  as  in  the  case  of  intellectual 
development. 

interdependence  of  Intellectuali  Emotional,  and 
Active  Development.  We  have  so  far  viewed  the 
growth  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  volition  as  pro- 
cesses going  on  apart,  independently  of  one  another. 
And  this  is  in  a  measure  a  correct  assumption.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  mind  is  an  organic 
unity,  and  that  the  processes  of  knowing,  feeling  and 
willing  in  a  measure  involve  one  another  (see  before, 
p.  22).  It  follows  from  this  that  the  developments 
of  these  phases  of  mind  will  be  closely  coimected. 
Thus,  intellectual  development  presupposes  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  emotional  and  volitional  develop- 
ment. There  woidd  be  no  attainments  in  knowledge 
if  the  connected  interests  (curiosity,  love  of  knowledge) 
and  active  impulses  (concentration,  application)  had 
not  been  developed.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  de- 
velopment of  the  life  of  feeling  without  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  knowledges  about  nature  and  man, 
nor  can  there  be  any  development  of  action  without 
a  development  of  feeling  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
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store  of  practical  knowledge.  The  mind  may  develop 
much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  others,  but  de- 
velopment on  one  side  without  any  development  on 
the  others  is  an  impossibility. 

This  connectedness  of  one  side  of  development  with 
the  others  may  be  illustrated  in  the  close  dependence 
of  intellectual  growth  on  the  exercise  and  improvement 
of  the  power  of  Attention.  As  has  been  remarked, 
attention  though  related  to  the  active  or  volitional 
side  of  mind,  is  a  general  ingredient  or  condition  of 
intellectual  operations ;  and  this  being  so  its  growth 
is  implied  in  the  growth  of  intellect.  It  is  the  im- 
provement of  this  capability  which  makes  successively 
possible  accurate  observation,  steady  reproduction, 
and  all  that  we  mean  by  thinking. 

This  dependence  of  one  phase  of  mental  develop- 
ment on  the  other  phases  is  not  however  equally  close 
in  all  cases.  Thus  the  growth  of  knowing  involves 
comparatively  little  of  the  emotional  and  volitional 
element.  The  growth  of  feeling  in  its  higher  forms 
involves  considerable  intellectual  development,  but 
no  corresponding  degree  of  volitional  development. 
Finally  the  growth  of  will  is  largely  dependent  on 
that  of  knowing  and  feeling.  Hence  in  the  order 
of  exposition  we  set  out  with  the  development  of 
knowing,  passing  then  to  that  of  feeling,  and  finally 
to  that  of  willing. 

Psychical  and  Physical  Development.  Just  as  in 
studying  mental  operations  at  a  particular  time  we 
have  to  include  in  our  view  nervous  concomitants,  so 
in  studying  mental  development  we  must  ask  what 
changes  in  the  nervous  organism,  and  more  particu* 
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larly  in  the  brain-centres,  accompany  these  psyclucal 
changes. 

Growth  and  Development  of  Brain.  The  brain  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  organism  grows  in  bulk  or  size, 
and  develops  or  manifests  certain  changes  in  its  forma- 
tion or  structure.  The  two  processes,  growth  and 
development,  do  not  progress  with  the  same  degree  of 
rapidity.  The  size  nearly  attains  its  maximum  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  year,  whereas  the  degree  of  struc- 
tural development  reached  at  this  time  is  not  much 
above  that  of  the  embryonic  condition.* 

By  increase  of  structural  development  is  here  meant 
greater  unlikeness  of  the  several  parts,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  '  diflferentiation ' ;  also  a  higher  degree  of 
intricacy  of  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  best  defin- 
able as  the  formation  of  special  connections  between 
part  and  part 

Order  of  Development  ot  Brain-organs.  There  is 
a  further  order  of  development  noticeable.  The  higher 
structures  known  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  seem  to 
develop  later  than  the  lower  structures  (basal  ganglia, 
&c.).  These  higher  structures  appear  to  have  greater 
complexity,  that  is  to  say,  to  involve  more  intricate 
arrangements  among  themselves  and  with  other  struc- 
tures^  than  the  lower  brain  centres. 

Brain  Development  and  Exerdse.  The  brain  being 
an  organ  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bodily 
organism  would  tend  to  grow  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  growth  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  activity  of  its  own.  But  such  growth 
would  be  rudimentary  only.     like  all  other  organs  it 

A  See  Bastian,  The  Brain  a$  an  Organ  <3f  MinA,  p.  875. 
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gcowB  and  develops  by  exercise.  This  physiological 
law  is  clearly  the  counterpart  of  the  psychological  law 
that  exercise  strengthens  faculty. 

This  increase  of  brain  power  through  exercise  im- 
plies two  things,  (l)  All  brain-activity  reacts  on 
the  particular  structure  engaged,  modifying  it  in  some 
unknown  way  and  bringing  about  a  subsequent  '  phy- 
siological disposition'  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  this  effect  is  seen  when 
a  man  who  has  lost  his  sight  is  able  to  picture  visible 
objects.  The  brain  is  now  able  to  act  independently 
of  external  stimulation,  having  acquired  a  disposition 
so  to  act  through  previous  exercises  under  external 
stimulation. 

(2)  In  the  second  place  we  have  to  assume  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  exercised  toge- 
ther acquire  in  some  way  a  disposition  to  conjoint 
action.  This  &ct  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  by  saying  that  *  lines  of  least  resistance' 
are  gradually  formed  for  nervous  action  by  the 
repeated  flow  of  nerve  energy  in  certain  dBfinite 
directions. 


This  roQgli  sketcli  of  bntn  derelopment  maj  suffice  to  mdieate  a 
oeitain  parallelism  between  the  processoB  of  psychical  and  physical  de- 
▼elopment.  There  is  a  growing  complexity  of  cerebral  structure  and 
action  answering  to  the  growing  complexity  of  the  mental  life,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  structures  which  attain  their 
development  late  are  connected  with  the  higher  and  later  activities  of 
mind  (thinking,  deliberating^  &c).  How  far  this  parallelism  extends 
is»  howevcTy  a  doubtful  pdnt  Whether  for  example  it  is  potsible  as 
yet  to  find  a  physiological  counterpart  or  equivalent  for  what  we  call 
asBodationy  seems  uncertain.  However  this  be  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  press  this  parallelism  into  a  final  explanation  of  psychical  products. 
Thus  from  a  mere  consideration  of  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the 
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cerebral  nerve-substance  we  could  not  deduce  tbe  laws  of  development 
of  intellectual  activity,  the  dbcrimination  of  impressions,  &c 

Mr.  Spencer  seeks  to  identify  the  psychical  and  physical  processes  to 
the  utmost  by  resolving  them  both  into  the  results  of  continual  differ- 
entiations and  integrations.  But  since  psychical  integration  appears  to 
mean  assimilating  or  classing  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  recognise  any  real 
identity  or  equivalence  between  the  physiological  and  the  mental  pro- 
cess here  called  by  the  same  name. 

Mental  Development  as  Adjustment  to  Surroundings. 
So  fax  we  have  been  regarding  the  growth  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind  as  a  process  apart,  having  no  relation  to 
anything  beyond  it,  save  the  accompanying  nervous 
changes.  But  this  double  process  of  psychical  and 
nervous  development  may  be  viewed  as  related  to 
certain  external  agencies.  Let  us  first  look  at  the 
relation  of  these  external  agencies  to  the  mental  pro- 
cess. 

We  have  seen  that  the  materials  of  the  intellectual 
life  are  supplied  by  the  senses.  Sense-impressions 
clearly  depend  on  the  action  of  certain  external  agents, 
bodies  emitting  sound,  reflecting  light,  and  so  on. 
Further  the  order  of  the  physical  agencies  in  time  and 
space  will  determine  the  order  of  our  perceptions,  and 
resulting  images  and  thoughts.  Thus  the  fact  that  in 
our  sense-experience  a  peal  of  thunder  follows  a  flash 
of  lightning,  serves  to  determine  the  connection  be- 
tween our  images  of  these  events,  and  between  our 
scientific  conceptions  of  them.  Similarly  with  respect 
to  the  space  order.  The  relative  position  of  two  coun- 
tries, of  two  stars,  and  so  on  determines  the  particular 
way  of  mentally  picturing  and  thinking  about  them. 
To  this  extent,  then,  the  order  of  our  mental  processes 
follows,  and  is  conditioned  or  determined  by,  the  order 
of  external  facts  or  events. 
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It  follows  further  that  all  growth  of  knowledge 
means  an  increasing  adaptation  or  harmonising  of  the 
internal  to  the  external  order.  With  growth  of  repre- 
sentative power  the  mind  takes  in  remote  relations  of 
events  or  things  in  time  and  space,  the  succession  of 
the  seasons,  the  coexistence  of  remote  parts  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce  and  so  on.  And  the  transition  from 
particular  representation  or  imagination  to  general 
representation  or  thought  involves  the  adjustment  of 
the  intellectual  processes  to  large  groups  or  classes  of 
external  facts. 

What  is  true  of  the  growth  of  knowing  is  true  of 
that  of  feeling  and  of  willing.      Feeling  gradually 
adjusts  itself  to  external  surroundings.      Things  or 
persons  beneficial  to  the  individual  come  (as  a  rule) 
to  be  objects  of  pleasurable  feeling  or  liking :  those 
injurious  to  him  come  to  be  objects  of  dislike.     The 
higher   and  more   representative    feelings    such    as 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  so  on,  involve 
adjustments  to  more  numerous  and  extended  external 
relations.     Lastly,  knowing  and  feeling  lead  on  to 
acting.     And  in  action  we  have  the  final  outcome  of 
the  process  of  adjustment.     In  acting  we  seek  what 
is  beneficial  and  avoid  what  is  injurious.    In  this  way 
vre  react  on  our  surroundings  and  so  promote  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 
All  growth  of  will  illustrates  an  increasing  adaptation 
to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  life.     Prudent  con- 
duct differs  from  hasty  impulsive  conduct  in  the  fact 
that  it  involves  a  representation  of  remote  as  well  as 
near  results,  of  permanent  as  distinguished  from  tem- 
porary circumstances  of  life. 
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Interaction  of  Environment  and  Nervous  Organism. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  part  of  this  process  of 
adaptation,  the  adjustment  of  the  nerve-structures  to 
external  circumstances.  It  is  plain  that  external 
things  act  upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  organism.  The  physical  agencies,  the  vibra- 
tions known  as  light,  sound,  and  so  on,  act  upon  the 
appropriate  nerve  structures  calling  forth  reactions 
which  are  acoompanied  by  psychical  states.  Through 
innumerable  interactions  between  the  nervous  system 
and  the  environment  the  former  becomes  gradually 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  latter.  Thus 
nervous  connections  are  built  up  in  the  brain- 
centres  corresponding  to  external  relations.  The 
nervous  structures  are  thus  in  a  manner  moulded  in 
agreement  to  the  external  order,  to  the  form  or  struc- 
ture of  the  environment. 


While  the  development  of  the  nenrons  stractHres  and  of  the  psyducal 
activities  related  to  these  may  thus  be  viewed  as  conditioned  by  the  ex- 
ternal order,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  simple  case  of  mechanical  effects  analogous 
to  the  e^ect  of  the  action  of  one  body  on  another  in  the  environment 
The  development  of  the  nervous  structures,  though  conditioned  by  ex- 
ternal arrangements,  follows  the  proper  laws  of  organic  and  nervous 
devAopment.  That  is  to  say  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  effect  of  the 
external  actions.  Much  more  is  this  true  of  the  psychical  process 
Although  in  a  way  attached  to  the  process  of  nervous  development  and 
so  amenable  to  the  action  of  external  farces,  it  caomot  be  understood  as 
an  indirect  complex  effect  of  such  action.  Mental  development  is  some^ 
thi^g  altogether  different  in  kind  from  physical  development  and  can 
only  be  understood  by  means  of  its  own  laws.  Thus  retentiveness,  the 
greett  underlying  principle  of  this  process,  is  something  which  hajs  only 
a  remote  analogue  in  the  region  of  organic  processes.  The  revival  of  m 
past  impression  may  be  somehow  correlated  with  the  fact  of  a  physio- 
logical modification  in  the  nerve  structures  concerned,  but  though 
conditioned   by  this   physical  fact  or  circumstanoe  it  is  something 
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altogether  different  from  it,  something  that  could  never  have  been 
discovered  or  even  divined  by  considering  it^ 

Internal  and  External  Factor  in  Development. 
Taking  this  view  of  mental  development  as  a  pro- 
cess related  to  and  conditioned  by  the  action  of 
the  environment,  we  may  say  that  the  growth  of  an 
individual  mind  is  brought  about  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  sets  of  agencies  or  factors.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  Internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  the  mind 
itself  with  its  several  capabilities  considered  as  original 
or  primordial,  not  susceptible  of  being  resolved  into 
anything  simpler.  With  this  must  be  taken  the  ner- 
vous organism  with  which  mental  activity  is  somehow 
connected  The  second  is  the  External  Factor.  By 
this  is  meant  the  surroundings  or  the  environment 
which  acts  upon  the  mind  in  connection  with  the 
nervous  structures. 

Internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  first  of  all  the 
simple  and  fundamental  capabilities  of  the  mind.  It 
includes  the  several  ultimately  distinguishable  modes 
of  sensibility  to  light,  sound,  and  so  on.  Further  it 
includes  the  fundamental  intellectual  functions,  dis- 
crimination, and  assimilation.  In  like  manner  it  will 
include  the  primary  or  fundamental  capacities  of  feel- 
ing, and  powers  of  willing.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  property  of  retentiveness  itself,  which  as  we  have 
seen  underlies  what  we  mean  by  mental  growth. 
These  several  capabilities  must  be  assumed  as  present 

>  For  a  foU  ezpoeition  of  the  pixx^eaB  of  development  as  a  growing  adapta- 
tion to  ffirroundings  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  PrineipUa  of 
jptl/dkeloffyf  "VoL  1.,  Part  III.,  Otneral  Synihetis.  The  processes  of  nervous 
adaptation  an  more  especially  dealt  with  in  Part  V.,  PhyaiecU  Synthesis, 
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from  the  first.  They  are  original  properties  of  the 
mind  which  cannot  be  further  analysed  or  accounted 
for. 

Inherited  Dispositions.  In  addition  to  these  com- 
mon fundamental  capabilities  of  mind,  the  internal 
factor  probably  contains  a  more  special  element.  This 
is  known  by  the  name  of  inherited  tendencies  or  dis- 
positions to  think,  feel,  and  act,  in  particular  ways. 
An  alleged  example  of  such  a  tendency  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  think  of  events  as  related  one  to  another  by- 
way of  causation,  or  as  causes  and  effects. 

We  must  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
inherited  mental  tendency.  In  the  first  place  it  im- 
plies that  the  tendency  has  not  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  life  or  experience.  Thus 
when  we  talk  of  an  inherited  disposition  to  think  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  we  mean 
that  a  child's  mind  is  to  some  extent  determined  to 
think  in  this  way  independently  of  the  teaching  of 
his  experience.  This  part  of  the  meaning  would  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  tendency  was  *  instinc- 
tive,' *  innate,'  or  better  perhaps,  'connate'.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  term  'inherited'  implies  a, positive  fact, 
namely  that  the  mental  tendency  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  individual  from  his  progenitors  or  ances- 
tors in  connection  with  certain  features  of  the  nervous 
structures.  Now  the  common  mental  capabilities,  the 
power  of  discriminating  and  so  on,  may  be  said  to  be 
thus   handed  down  or  transmitted  from  parent  to 

^  The  term  innate  as  commonly  employed  seem*  to  imply  that  the  tendency 
•hould  show  itself  at  the  beginning  of  life :  but  this  as  we  shall  see  presently 
is  not  necessary.     Hence  the  word  connate  is  preferable. 
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child.  When,  however,  we  talk  of  inherited  mental 
tendencies  something  more  is  implied.  We  mean 
that  the  transmitted  tendency  is  a  result  of  ancestral 
experience,  that  it  represents  an  acquisition  made  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  race.  Thus  the 
instinctLve  tendency  to  connect  events  according  to 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  regarded  bs  the 
transmitted  product  of  the  uniform  or  approximately 
uniform  experience  of  many  generations.  That  is  to 
say  men  have  foxmd  from  the  time  that  they  began 
to  observe  nature  that  events  occur  in  a  certain  con- 
nection, that  every  event  is  preceded  by  some  other 
event  or  events. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  these  inherited  tenden- 
cies need  not  manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Some  amount  of  individual  experience  may  be 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  the  inherited  bent 
of  mind.  More  than  this,  it  is  supposed  that  there  is 
a  general  agreement  between  the  order  of  development 
of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  race,  and  that  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  an  inherited  tendency  will  answer 
roughly  to  the  period  of  the  history  of  the  race  in 
which  the  acquisition  was  made.  Thus  the  earlier 
acquisitions  of  the  race  will  be  represented  by  ten- 
dencies which  manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning 
of  the  individual  life :  the  later  acquisitions  by  ten- 
dencies which  appear  at  later  stages  of  the  individual 
life. 

It  is  a  much  disputed  question  how  far  such  in- 
herited dispositions  extend.  In  the  region  of  intellect 
we  have  as  probable  examples,  the  tendency  to  connect 
touch  and  sight  experiences  in  the  visual  perception 
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of  objects,  the  tendency  to  group  events  under  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  In  the  region 
of  feeling  inheritance  seems  to  play  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive part.  The  pleasurable  feeling  called  forth  in 
the  infant  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  mother's  face,  the 
painful  feeling  evoked  by  the  looks  and  tones  of  anger 
and  rebuke,  the  fear  manifested  by  young  children  at 
the  sight  of  strangers,  and  certain  animals,  are  illus- 
trations of  such  inherited  emotional  tendencies.  Such 
feelings  seem  to  answer  to  numerous  pleasurable  or 
painful  experiences  of  the  race.  Finally  in  the  region 
of  action  we  iBind  apparent  tendencies  in  the  individual 
to  fall  in  with  the  customary  or  habitual  ways  of  action 
of  his  ancestors.  Thus  the  infant  tends  instinctively 
and  apart  from  the  teaching  of  experience  to  move 
his  eyes  symmetrically,  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
seize  an  object,  and  to  carry  objects  to  his  mouth 
and  so  on. 


Into  the  full  meaning  of  the  principle  of  heredity  as  applied  by  the 
Evolutionist  to  the  development  of  the  individual  physicaUj  and  psy- 
chically, it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  now.  Two  points  may  be  just 
touched  on. 

(a)  Owing  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  the  psy- 
chical development  of  the  individual  follows  and  is  in  a  measure  con- 
ditioned by  that  of  the  race.  That  is  to  say  the  nerve-centres  and 
the  corresponding  psychical  activities  tend  to  unfold  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  developed  in  the  history  of  the  race.  There  is 
thus  a  parallelism  between  the  shorter  and  the  longer  process  of  de- 
velopment In  each  case  the  order  of  intellectual  development  has 
been  from  knowledge  of  concrete  facts  or  particulars  to  that  of  geneial 
or  abstract  truths. 

(h)  It  follows  from  the  Evolutionist's  doctrine  that  in  a  progressive 
race  the  native  capabilities  of  each  new  generation  show  a  slight  advance 
on  those  of  preceding  ones.  The  improvement  of  faculty  attained  by 
each  generation  tends  to  transmit  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  original  or 
connate  increment  of  capability.    Thus  the  capabilities  of  a  child  now 
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bom  of  European  parents  would  be  higher  than  those  of  a  child  of  a 
low  and  backward  race.^ 

External  Factor.  In  the  second  place  the  develop- 
ment of  an  individual  mind  implies  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  the  External  Factor,  or  the  Environ- 
ment. By  this  we  mean  in  the  first  place  the  physical 
environment  or  natural  surroundings.  The  growth  of 
intellect  feeling  and  will  is  as  we  have  seen  conditioned 
by  the  action  of  the  several  physical  agencies,  by  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  things  making  up  our  natural 
habitat.  The  contents  and  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  environment  thus  help  to  determine  the  form 
of  our  mental  life. 

The  Social  Environment.  In  addition  to  what  we 
commonly  call  the  Natural  or  Physical  Environment 
there  is  the  Social  Environment.  By  this  we  mean 
the  society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member,  with 
which  he  holds  certain  relations,  and  by  which  he  is 
profoundly  influenced.  The  Social  Medium,  like  the 
Physical,  affects  the  individual  mind  through  sense- 
impressions  (sights  and  sounds) ;  yet  its  action  differs 
from  that  of  the  natural  surroundings  in  being  a 
mcyral  influence.  It  works  through  the  forces  which 
bind  man  to  man,  such  as  imitation,  sympathy,  and 
80  on. 

The  presence  of  a  social  medium  is  necessary  to  a 
fiill  normal  development  of  mind.    If  it  were  possible 

^  Thia  idea  of  a  gradually  increasug  native  capability  ia  essentially  a 
modern  one,  being  a  prominent  feature  of  the  theory  of  Eyolntion.  Locke 
and  the  older  peychologiBta  argued  as  if  all  minds,  whatever  the  stage  of 
dvilisation  reached,  were  equally  endowed  at  birth.  For  a  fuller  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  heredity  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Spencer's  PrincipUi  of 
Biolorpj,  Tart  II.,  Chap.  VIII.,  and  M.  Bibot's  volume  On  HvredUy, 
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to  maintain  a  child  in  bodily  health  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  him  of  all  companionship,  his  mental 
development  would  be  but  rudimentary.  The  child 
comes  under  the  stimulation,  the  guidance,  and  the 
control  of  others,  and  these  influences  are  essential 
to  a  normal  mental  de  velopment.  Thus  his  intellectual 
growth  is  determined  by  continual  contact  and  inter- 
action with  the  social  intelligence,  the  body  of  know- 
ledge amassed  by  the  race,  and  expressed  in  everyday 
speech,  in  books,  &G.  Similarly  the  feelings  of  the 
child  quicken  and  grow  under  the  touch  of  social 
sentiment  And  finally  his  will  is  called  forth,  stimu- 
lated and  guided  by  the  habitual  modes  of  action  of 
those  about  him. 

These  social  influences  embrace  a  wider  area  as  life 
progresses.  Beginning  with  the  action  of  the  family 
they  go  on  expanding  by  including  the  influences  of 
the  school,  of  companions,  and  finally  of  the  whole 
community  as  working  through  manners,  public 
opinion,  and  so  on. 

Undesigned  and  Designed  Influence  of  Society.  A 
part  of  this  social  influence  acts  undesignedly,  that  is 
without  any  intention  to  accomplish  a  result.  The 
effects  of  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  example,  of 
the  prevailing  tone  of  a  family  or  a  society,  all  this 
resembles  the  action  of  natural  or  physical  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  remainder  of  this 
influence  is  clearly  designed.  To  this  part  belong 
all  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  the  arts  of  suasion, 
moral  and  legal  control,  and  so  on. 

Both  kinds  of  social  influence  co-operate  in  each  of 
the  three  great  phases  of  mental  development     Thus 
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the  intellect  ot  a  child  grows  partly  under  the  influence 
of  contact  with  the  social  intelligence  reflecting  itself 
in  the  structure  of  language ;  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  83rstematic  instruction.  Similarly  feeling  develops 
pardy  through  the  mere  contact  with  other  minds,  or 
the  agencies  of  sympathy,  and  partly  by  direct  appeals 
firom  others.  Finally  the  will  develops  partly  by  the 
attraction  of  example  and  the  impulses  of  imitation, 
and  partly  by  the  forces  of  suasion,  advice,  reproof, 
and  the  whole  system  of  social  discipline. 

Scheme  of  Development.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
be  able  the  better  to  comprehend  the  above  rough 
theory  of  mental  development  by  help  of  the  following 
diagrauL 


i 
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Since  all  these  feu^tors  must  co-operate  in  some  mea- 
sure in  bringing  about  what  we  call  the  normal 
development  of  an  individual  mind,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate this  complex  effect  into  parts,  referring  one  part 
to  one  factor,  another  part  to  another  factor.  Still 
by  observing  the  variations  in  the  effect  which  attend 
variations  in  any  particular  factor  we  may  form  a 
rough  idea  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  each 
of  the  cooperant  conditions.  This  question  of  com- 
parative value  arises  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  Social  Factor.  Psychologists  as  a  rule 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  social  surroundings  on  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Yet  it  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  full  normal 
development.  As  to  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
however,  there  is  still  room  for  wide  differences  of 
opinion.^ 

•  Thia  question  has  a  pecoliar  interest  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  race-development  In  a  progreasiye  communitj  the  social  environ* 
ment  improves  in  quality  with  each  succeeding  generation.  All  the 
forces  of  intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional  stimulation  are  increased. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  more  exact  knowledge  handed  down  in 
books  and  by  oral  instruction,  through  the  influences  of  gentler  manners, 
a  more  refined  type  of  life,  and  a  higher  moral  standard  of  conduct,  and 
kistly  through  the  improvement  in  the  products  of  human  industry,  the 
useful  and  the  fine  arts,  laws,  and  so  on,  each  new  generation  comes 
uuder  a  far  more  powerful  social  influence.  And  it  must  always  be  a 
difficult  question  to  decide  how  far  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
of  a  race  can  be  accounted  for  by  this  traditional  heightening  of  the 
social  environment,  and  how  far  it  involves  as  well  a  hendUary  heighten- 
ing of  native  capability. 

^  The  Importance  of  the  Social  Environment  has  been  emphasised  by  the 
late  0.  H.  Lewes.  See  PrdbUma  of  Lift  and  Mind,  First  Series,  VoL  I.,  p. 
152  ieq. ;  and  The  Study  of  Ptychology,  Chap.  IV. 
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Varieties  of  Development.  While  all  minds  pass 
througli  the  same  typical  normal  course  of  develop- 
ment, there  are  endless  differences  iu  the  details  of 
the  mental  history  of  individuals.  In  no  two  cases 
is  the  process  of  mental  growth  precisely  similar. 
These  diversities  of  mental  history  answer  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  minJ  and  mind  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Such  differences  of  development 
may  be  referred  to  one  of  two  causes  or  factors : 

(a)  variations  or  inequalities  of  original  capacity,  or 

(b)  differences  in  the  external  circumstances  physical 
and  sociaL  All  differences  in  the  final  result,  that  is 
the  mature  or  developed  aptitude,  must  be  assignable 
to  one  (or  both)  of  these  factors. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  differences  of 
original  capacity  include  all  inequalities  in  capability 
of  development,  or  susceptibility  to  improvement. 
Individuals  vary  greatly  in  respect  of  the  effect  of 
any  given  amount  of  stimulation  or  exercise  of  faculty. 
Practice  improves  capacity  much  more  uniformly  and' 
rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  As  every 
teacher  knows  the  processes  of  education  applied  to 
two  children  at  approximately  the  same  level  of  at- 
tainment result  in  widely  unlike  amoimts  of  progress. 
Such  inequalities  in  capability  of  mental  growth 
(connected  in  part  with  different  degrees  of  reten- 
tiveness)  constitute  some  of  the  most  striking  among 
the  original  or  inherent  differences  of  aptitude  among 
individuals. 

Differences  of  Original  Capacity.  These  must  be 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  differences  of  mature 
capacity.     The  difficulty  here  is  to  determine  what  is 
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strictly  original  and  not  in  any  measure  the  result  of 
previous  training  or  other  kind  of  external  influence. 
Yet  though  we  cannot  altogether  eliminate  the  effect 
of  early  influences  we  can  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  by 
taking  the  child  soon  enough,  or  by  selecting  for  our 
experiment  a  sufficiently  new  mode  of  mental  opera- 
tion. 

Individual  Nature.  Such  a  method  of  comparatiYe 
measurement  applied  to  young  children  would  un- 
doubtedly confirm  the  everyday  observation  of  parents 
and  teachers  alike  that  children  are  at  birth  endowed 
with  very  unequal  degrees  of  capacity  of  different 
kinds.  Each  individual  has  his  particular  proportion 
of  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  which  constitutes  hia 
nature  or  his  natural,  as  distinguished  from  his  later 
and  partly  acquired  character.  This  natural  character 
is  doubtless  very  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar 
make  of  his  bodily  and  more  particularly  his  nervous 
organism.  The  condition  of  the  sense*oi^ns,  ot  the 
brain,  of  the  muscular  system,  ai\d  even  of  the  lower 
vital  organs,  all  serves  to  determin^what  we  call  the 
native  idiosyncrasy  or  temperament  of  the  individual 

Special  Heredity.  It  is  conmion  to  say  that  these 
characteristics  of  the  individual  mind  are  determined 
to  some  extent  by  heredity.  Thus  the  members  ol 
one  race  or  nationality,  as  the  French,  have  certain 
inherited  mental  as  well  as  physical  traits  in  common* 
Still  more  plainly  the  members  of  one  family  are 
observed  to  have  a  certain  mental  as  well  as  a  bodily 
character  in  common.  The  play  of  heredity  is  seen 
in  a  still  more  restricted  form  in  the  occasional  trans- 
mission of  a  definite  kind  of  talent  through  generations 
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of  a  given  &mily,  as  for  example  of  musical  talent  in 
the  Bach  family.^ 

Yet  with  the  influence  of  heredity  there  goes  ano- 
ther principle  which  we  may  call  the  tendency  to 
individual  variation.  Variations  up  to  the  point  of 
marked  contrast  occur  in  the  same  family.  Such 
contrasts  may  sometimes  be  only  another  illustration 
of  the  action  of  heredity,  being  what  is  known  as  a 
reversion  to  some  earlier  type  of  mental  character. 
But  this  cannot  be  safely  maintained  in  the  majority 
of  instances.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  heredity  only  helps  us  to  account  for  a 
comparatively  few  among  the  host  of  peculiarities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  natural  basis  of  an  individual 
character. 

Varieties  of  External  Influence.  The  older  psycho- 
logy of  Locke  and  his  followers  overlooked  the  effects 
of  individual  *  nature*.  Modem  writers  are  perhaps 
more  liable  to  overlook  the  effects  of  *  nurture'.  While 
accepting  all  that  can  be  proved  by  observation  re- 
specting the  strength  and  persistence  of  original 
peculiarities  of  nature  or  temperament,  we  must 
insist  on  the  supplementary  truth  that  differences  in 
the  surroundings,  physical  and  still  more  social,  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  differences  of  ability  and 
disposition  that  we  find  among  individuals. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  here  is  that 
no  two  individuals  ever  come  under  the  same  influ- 
ences.   Even  twins  have  an  unlike  social  environment 


1  Jar  fiiUer  iUnrtmtioiit  of  mich  tmumlMion  of  definite  ability  see  Ifr. 
F.  Galton'f  work,  BertdUarp  Oeniiut  c^.,  Trot  Th.  Bibot's  volame,  On 
Heredity, 
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from  the  first  Their  own  mother  is  hardly  likely  to 
feel  towards  them,  or  to  treat  them  in  quite  the 
same  way ;  and  others  show  this  divergence  of  feel- 
ing and  behaviour  very  much  more.  As  life  pro- 
gresses the  sum  of  external  influences  serving  to 
differentiate  individual  character  increases.  The 
school,  the  place  of  business,  the  circle  of  friends,  and 
so  on,  all  help  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind. 

That  even  such  slight  differences  in  surroundings 
must  produce  an  effect  follows  from  psychological 
laws.  The  mind  grows  on  what  it  assimilates.  The 
lines  of  its  growth  will  be  to  some  extent  pre-deter- 
mined  by  innate  capabilities  and  tendencies ;  but  these 
only  broadly  limit  the  process,  they  do  not  fix  its  pre- 
cise character.  The  particular  ideas  and  connections 
of  ideas  formed,  the  intellectual  habits  fixed,  the 
peculiar  colouring  of  the  feelings,  and  the  special 
lines  of  the  conduct  will  all  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  surroundings.^ 

Training  of  tbe  Faculties.  The  subject  of  training  is  closely 
connected  with  the  action  of  the  social  environment.  All  educa- 
tion or  training  is  indeed  the  designed  influence  of  society  on  the 
individual  concentrated  and  reduoed  to  a  systematic  form.    The 

1  The  importance  of  original  differences  of  intellectual  aptitude  and  emo- 
tional disposition  has  jost  been  insisted  on  with  great  force  of  argument  by 
Mr.  F.  Qalton  in  his  curious  volume,  Inquiries  into  Muman  Faculty  and  its 
development.  See  Nurture  and  Nature^  p.  177,  &c.  An  illustration  of  the 
strength  and  pertinacity  of  original  tendencies  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  History  of  Twins,  p.  216  seq,  Mr.  Galton  takes  cases  of  twins  who  were 
much  alike  and  also  of  twins  who  were  distinctly  unlike,  and  he  seeks  to 
show  that  in  both  cases  the  final  result  is  largely  determined  by  nature  and 
not  by  nurture.  Careful  as  the  observation  and  the  reasoning  undoubtedly 
are  here,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Galton  hardly  does  justice  to  all  the  far* 
reaching  influences  of  unlike  early  impressions. 
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trainiiig  of  a  facult j  means  the  legnlar  calling  of  it  into  activity 
by  sapplying  the  oonditions  of  its  exercise.  This  includes  first  of 
all  the  presentment  of  suitable  materiala  The  powers  of  observa- 
tion,  of  memory,  and  so  on,  can  only  be  called  into  activity  by 
supplying  matenals,  such  as  objects  to  be  inspected,  words  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  To  this  must  be  added  the  application 
of  a  social  stimulus  in  the  shape  of  a  motive  to  intellectual  effort 
(concentration  of  mind),  such  as  a  promise  of  favour,  or  a  threat  of 
punishments 

Such  training  must  clearly  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mental  development.  Thus  it  has  to  conform  to  the  great 
law  of  all  growth  that  it  is  appropriate  exercise  which  strengthens 
faculty.  That  is  to  say  it  will  aim  directly  at  calling  forth  a 
faculty  into  its  proper  mode  of  action  by  supplying  materials  and 
motives  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  reached  at  the  time. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  there  should  be  an  adequate 
but  not  excessive  stimulation  of  the  faculty.  By  adequate  stimula- 
tion is  meant  an  excitation  of  sufficient  strength  aud  variety  to 
secure  completeness  of  growth.  By  excessive  stimulation  is  meant 
an  amount  of  excitation  which  forces  the  activity  to  such  a  point 
as  is  unfavourable  to  growth. 

In  the  second  place  the  whole  scheme  of  training  should  con- 
form to  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  faculties.  Those 
faculties  which  develop  first  must  be  exercised  first.  It  is  vain, 
for  example,  to  try  to  cultivate  the  power  of  abstraction  before 
the  powers  of  observation  (perception)  and  imagination  have 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  strength.  This  self-evident  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  accepted  principles  in  the  modem  theory  of 
Education,  though  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  still  fre- 
quently violated  in  practice. 

Writers  on  paadagogics  have  sought  to  divide  early  life^into 
periods  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  certain  faculties. 
Thus  Beneke  recognises  four  periods :  (1)  To  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  year,  the  period  of  sense  and  instinct  in  which  the  child  is 
mainly  engrossed  with  external  things :  (2)  To  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  year,  in  which  internal  mental  activity  comes  up  to  and  balances 
external  activity  (sense-perception) :  (3)  To  the  end  of  the  Uth  year, 
in  which  inner  activity  becomes  free  of  sense  and  gains  a  distinct 
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ascendency  over  this :  and  (4)  To  the  end  of  school  life,  in  which 
the  higher  mental  powen  (thought)  appear  in  fuller  development 
It  is  ohyions  however  that  all  sach  demarcations  most  be  roagh 
and  inexact  The  process  of  development  is  at  once  too  continuous 
and  too  complex  to  allow  of  such  sharp  divisions,  though  it  may 
be  of  great  practical  value  to  adopt  them  as  rough  contrivances. 

Once  more,  a  method  of  training  based  on  scientifio  principles 
will  ami  not  only  at  taking  up  a  faculty  at  the  right  moment, 
but  also  at  cultivating  it  up  to  the  proper  point,  and  not  beyond 
this.  By  this  is  meant  that  each  faculty  should  be  strengthened 
up  to  the  level  which  answers  to  its  rank  or  value  in  the  whole 
scale  of  facultiea  In  other  words,  the  exercise  of  each  capability 
must  be  adequate  and  not  excessive  as  estimated  by  reference  to  a 
proportionate  development  of  the  sum  of  capabilities.  In  training 
the  imagination  or  the  memory,  for  example,  wo  should  keep  in 
view  the  importance  of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  mental  activity  as  a  whole. 

Finally  training  in  otder  to  be  adequate  must  be  to  some  extent 
elastic  adapting  itself  to  the  numerous  differences  among  young 
minds.  Up  to  a  certain  point  a-  common  result,  namely  a  typical 
completeness  of  development,  will  ht  aimed  at.  It  would  not  be 
well  for  example  that  any  child  however  unimaginative  should 
have  his  imagination  whoUy  untrained.  At  the  same  time  this 
typical  plan  of  cultivation  must  be  modified  in  detail.  The 
greater  the  natural  aptitude,  the  more  economical  the  production 
of  a  given  psychical  result  Hence  it  would  be  wasteful  to  give  as 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  training  of  a  bad  as  of  a  good 
germ  of  faculty.  Kor  do  the  practical  ends  of  life  impose  such  a 
disagreeable  task  on  the  teacher.  Variety  of  individual  develop- 
ment answers  to  the  highly  elaborated  division  of  life-work  which 
characterises  civilisation. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  fidler  socount  of  the  natare  and  causes  of  mental  development  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  Mr.  Spencer^B  Frinciples  qf  PsychoHogyt  especially  YoL  I., 
Parte  IIL  and  lY.  A  brief  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  deyelopment  as 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Essay, 
EdueaUon^  Chap.  II.  The  subject  has  also  been  discussed  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  by  Beneko  (EmehwiigslehTet  I.,  p.  101,  &c},  and  by  G. 
F.  rfisterer  (PcBdagogikhe  Psychclogie), 


CHAFTEE  IV. 

ATTENTION. 

As  we  have  seen,  attention,  though  closely  related  to 
the  actiYe  side  of  the  mind  and  illustrating  the  laws 
of  ToHtion,  is  a  general  condition  of  our  mental 
operationa  We  must  therefore  understand  some- 
thing about  this  mode  of  activity  and  its  laws  at  the 
outset 

Definition  of  Attention.  Attention  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  active  self-direction  of  the  mind  to 
any  object  which  presents  itself  to  it  at  the  moment.* 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  as  the  mind's  ^conscious- 
ness* of  what  is  present  to  it.  The  field  of  Con- 
sciousness however  is  wider  than  that  of  Attention. 
Consciousness  admits  of  many  degrees  of  distinctness. 
I  may  be  very  vaguely  or  indistinctly  conscious  of 
some  bodily  sensation,  of  some  haunting  recollection, 
and  so  on.  To  attend  is  to  intensify  consciousness 
by  concentrating  or  narrowing  it  on  some  definite 
and  restricted  area.  It  is  to  force  the  mind  or  con- 
sciousness in  a  particular  direction  so  as  to  make  the 
objects  as  distinct  as  possible. 

1  The  ideft  of  actiTity  and  effort  U  directly  niggested  hy  the  etymology  of 
Hhe  word,  ad  tendere^  to  stretch  (sc  the  mind)  towards. 
T 
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XTnconfleloiui  PByebleal  AetMty.  The  question  of  the  exact 
nature  and  xange  of  thoee  regiom  of  psychical  life  to  which  we  do 
not  attend  has  given  rise  to  much  discnssion.  This  domain  baa  be^i 
varioualj  called  the  anconsciousy  sab-conacionsi  or  obscuie  legion  of 
mental  phenomena.  Is  there  a  sphere  of  mioonscions  psychical  activity 
oat  of  all  relation  to  onr  state  of  consdooaness  at  the  time?  For 
example,  do  the  impressions  which  we  experienced  yean  ago  and  which 
we  are  capable  of  reviying  under  particular  dreumstances  exist  now  in 
this  unconscious  region!  If  we  attempt  to  account  for  psychical 
phenomena  solely  by  means  of  psychical  processes,  we  seem  almost 
compelled  to  resort  to  these  'unconscious  operations'.^  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  obvious  difficulties  in  this  view.  Thus  it  is  said  that  to 
talk  of  a  menUU  phenomenon  existing  out  of  relation  to  our  conscious 
life  is  a  contradiction. 

This  difficulty  is  reduced  if  not  removed  by  saying  that  there  are 
degrees  of  consciousness ;  that  in  addition  to  the  r^on  of  our  distinct 
conscious  life  there  is  a  vast  region  of  the  sub-conscious  or  faintly 
conscious.  This  d<miain  consirts  of  all  thoee  psychical  elements  which 
enter  into  and  colour  the  conscious  state  of  the  time,  but  which  are  not 
discriminated  or  distinguished.  Thus  there  is  at  any  one  time  a  whole 
mass  of  organic  sensation,  the  outcome  or  concomitant  of  the  activity  of 
the  several  organs  of  digestion,  &c.,  which  affects  our  state  of  mind 
(depressing  or  exaltingX  but  which  is  not  disentangled  and  reeolved 
into  its  elements. 

Two  main  questions  arise  as  to  the  limits  of  this  sub-conscious 
region.  (1)  How  &r  does  it  extend  in  relation  to  the  organism  and  its 
processes  ?  Do  aU  organic  processes  modify  it  in  some  way  I  (2)  To 
what  extent  is  it  modified  by  past  psychical  activities  ?  Do  things  long 
forgotten  yet  capable  of  being  revived  somehow  affect  the  whole  state  of 
mind  in  the  interval  f  Without  troubling  ourselves  about  this  difficult 
qnestion  we  may  say  that  at  any  time  there  is  a  whole  aggregate  or 
complex  of  mental  phenomena,  sensations,  impressions,  thoughts,  &c., 
most  of  which  are  obscure,  transitory,  and  not  distinguished.  With  this 
wide  obscure  region  of  the  sub-conscious,  there  stands  contrasted  the 
narrow  luminous  region  of  the  clearly  conscious.  An  impression 
or  thought  roust  be  presumed  to  be  already  present  in  the  first  or  sub- 
conscious region  before  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  attention  can  draw  it 
into  the  second  region.  To  adopt  the  metaphor  of  Wundt,  the  whole 
mental  region  (conscious  and  sub-conscious)  snswers  to  the  total  field  of 
view  present  to  the  eye  in  varying  degrees  of  distinctness  at  any  moment 
when  the  organ  is  fixed  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  latter  region,  that 

'  If  on  the  other  hand  we  seek  to  explain  psychical  processes  by  help  of 
nervous  processes  we  may  regard  the  hypothesis  of  unoonscious  mental  activity 
as  nnnecessary. 
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of  attention  or  dear  conflcioufinen^  eorrespondB  to  that  nanow  area  of 
'perfect  Tidon'  on  which  the  glance  is  fixed.  [On  the  hypothefiis  of 
nnconscioua  mental  activity  and  of  the  relations  of  the  r^on  of 
attention  to  that  of  oonBcionsness  as  a  whole,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Xeetores  on  Metaj^yncs,  YoL  I.,  Lect  XVIIL  {cf.  J.  B.  Mill's  Emminor 
iitm  of  Sir  W.  HcmiUon't  Philosophy^  Chap.  XV.) ;  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Phyncal  BatU  of  Mindy  Proh.  IIL,  Ch.  IV. ;  Wundt,  Physiol  Psycho- 
ioffie^  YoL  II.,  4«  Ahachnitt,  15««  Gapn  I,  2 ;  Brentano,  Psychologic, 
2«  Buch,  2«  Cap.] 

As  an  active  tension  of  mind  attention  is  opposed 
to  that  relaxed  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  no 
effort  to  fix  itself  on  any  particular  object.  Such 
a  state  may  be  called  one  of  diffuse  consciousness.^ 

Objects  of  Attention.  The  phenomena  of  intellect 
emotion  and  will  may  alike  become  directly  or  in- 
directiy  objects  of  attention.  The  most  conspicuous 
class  of  objects  is  that  of  external  impressions,  the 
sights,  sounds,  &c.,  which  make  up  objects  of  sense.* 
When  the  teacher  talks  about  *  attending'  he  com- 
monly means  actively  listening,  or  actively  looking. 
In  addition  to  external  impressions  and  objects, 
internal  images,  ideas  and  thoughts,  may  be  attended 
to.  (Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  if  not  directly 
attended  to,  are  so  indirectly,  through  the  fixing  of 
the  attention  on  the  exciting  cause  of  the  feeling, 
whether  an  external  object  or  an  internal  image.} 
Finally  we  attend  to  our  actions  when  we  fix  our 
minds  closely  on  what  we  are  about  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  result  which  we  are  immediately 
aiming  at 

^  If  the  expranon  is  preferred  it  may  he  called  scattered  attention,  hat  I 
t\in^  it  beet  to  tesBrre  the  term  attention  for  the  more  pelpahle  exertions  of 
mental  actavity  in  definite  direetiooa. 

*  The  reader  will  see  presently  that  external  impressions  and  oljecte  differ 
fi«n  one  another.    Here  they  are  alike  spoken  of  as  *olgecte  of  attention'. 
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EfFects  of  Attention.  An  act  of  attention^serres 
to  give  greater  force,  vividness,  and  distinctness  to 
its  object.  Thus  an  impression  of  sound  becomes 
more  forcible  or  impressive,  and  further  has  its  char- 
acter made  more  definite,  when  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to  it.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  is 
manifestly  intensified  when  we  attend  to  it,  or  its 
cause  or  conditions.  A  serious  bodily  injury  may 
hardly  trouble  our  mind,  if  through  some  exceptional 
excitement  we  are  incapable  of  attending  to  it.  Thus 
a  soldier  wounded  in  battle  has  sometimes  hardly  felt 
any  pain  at  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand  a  very 
moderate  sensation  of  discomfort,  as  an  irritation  of 
the  skin,  grows  into  something  intensely  disagree- 
able if  the  attention  is  fa3tened  on  the  particidar 
bodily  locality  affected.  Finally  our  actions  are 
vigorous  and  precise  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
attention  we  give  to  them.* 

Attention  and  Intellectual  Operations.  We  may 
say  then  that  attention  enters  as  a  constituent  into 
all  classes  of  mental  operation,  and  this  cooperation 
of  attention  is  specially  conspicuous  in  the  case  of^ 
inteUei^ucd  operations.  The  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  our  senses  are  only  dearly  discrimi- 
nated one  from  the  other,  and  classed  as  objects  of 
such  and  such  a  class,  when  we  attend  to  thenu  So 
again  present  impressions  only  exercise  their  full 
force  in  calling  up  what  is  associated  with  them  when 
we  keep  them  before  the  mind  by  an  act  of  attention. 

^For  fttllsr  iIlti$timiiom  ni  tli«M  fllTaeti,  tee  Dr.  GirpmteiKt  MenM 
Physiology,  Chap.  III.  The  reader  wiQ  see  that  1  un  here  diar^gardiiig  the 
effect  of  repetitioii  and  hahit.  firea  mechanically  performed  acti«u  however 
may  be  aaid  to  owe  their  pieeiaion  to  pad  ezerciaea  of  atte&tuiL 
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Once  more,  all  thinkiiig  is  clearly  an  active  state  of 
mind  involving  a  voluntary  fixing  of  the  attention. 
We  thus  see  that  attention  though  a  form  of  action 
or  will  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  th&Jntel* 
lectual  processes.  It  may  be  described  as  the  func- 
tion of  will  in  relation  to  knowing,  the  cooperation 
of  the  active  side  of  mind  in  aiding,  directing,  and 
controlling  the  mechanism  of  intellect.  This  being 
so  it  is  desirable  to  single  it  but  for  consideration 
before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  intellect. 

Vervons  Ooncomitaiits  of  Attention.  The  fact  that  attention  is 
an  Mt  of  the  mind  would  snggeat  that  its  neirous  concomitants  are 
oertain  processes  in  those  motor  centres  which  we  know  to  he  more 
espedaUy  conoeined  in  movement  or  action.  This  cox^'ectore  is  home 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  act  of  attention  is  eommonly  accompanied  hj 
mnflcnlar  ooatcaddons.  Among  these  are  the  mwcnlar  actions  which 
eabeerve  the  intellectaal  operation,  snch  as  the  fixing  of  the  eye  on  an 
object  or  the  taming  of  the  ear  in  the  direction  of  a  sound.  In  addition 
to  these  there  aie  other  actions  which '  constitute  the  characteristic 
expression  of  attention.  Attention  is  commonly  aocompenied  by  a 
fixing  of  the  eyes,  head,  and  whol|»  body ;  and  this  fixity  is  main- 
tained-by  aa^Act  of  will.  In  very  close  attention,  as  in  trying  to 
reeaJl  something^  there  are  other  bodily  accompaniments  such  as  the 
eomiffession  of  the  lips,  frowning,  and  so  on.  FinaUy,  in  all  close 
attention  there  is  a  feeling  of  tension  or  strain  which  appears  to  indicate 
muscnlar  eiforl  As  Fechner  says,  in  looking  steadfastly  this  feeling  is 
referred  to  the  eye,  in  liscenmg  doeely,  to  the  ear,  in  trying  to  'think' 
or  recollect^  to  the  head  or  braixL  ^ 

AH  this  seems  to  imply  that  wfa^i  we  attend  to  an  impression  there 
goes  forth  a  nerve-impulse  from  some  of  the  higher  motor  centres  in  the 
brain.  In  order  to  adjust  this  physiological  hypothesis  to  the  facts  of 
the  intensification  of  sense-impressions  (and  representations  of  these)  by 
attention,  we  have  to  suppose  that  this  current  of  nervous  dischaige  has 
two  branches,  one  flowing  outward  to  the  musdes,  the  other  inward  to 
the  sensory  centres  which  are  specially  concemed  in  the  impressiopi  of 
the  moment  ThoaJt  is  presumable  that  when  we  attend  to  a  visible 
object  a  stream  of  energy  flows  downwards  from  the  motor  centres, 
partly  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles^  and  more  particularly  the  ocular 

1  £lem0iU§  d$r  P^tfcho-physik.,  11.,  pp.  475,  470. 
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moBdes  which  move  the  eye ;  and  partlr  In  that  of  the  senaocy  centre 
which  is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  visual  impiesBions.* 

Extent  of  Attention.  Attention  has  already  been 
defined  as  a  focussii^g  of  the^  mind  for  a  given  point, 
a  concentrating  of  its  activity  from  a  diffused  inatten- 
tive condition.  All  attention  is  thns  in  a  measure 
concentration.  But  two  acts  of  attention  may  have 
unequal  extent  of  object  Thus  m  looking  at  a 
picture  I  may  attend  now  to  some  small  detail^  now 
to  the  whole  composition  of  the  picture.  So  in 
listening  to  music  I  may  single  out  a  particular  note, 
or  direct  my  attention  to  the  ensemble  of  notes 
making  up  a  chord. 

It  has  been  argued  that  strictly  speaking  we.  never. 

i  attend  to  more  than  ono  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
and  that  when  we  seem  to  do  so  our  attention  really 
flits  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another.  This  seems 
'  clearly  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  disconnected  objects, 
as  when  we  try  to  listen  to  a  conversation  and  write 
a  letter  at  the  same  time.  When  however  we  attend 
vJk)  a  number  of  connected  impressions,  parts  of  an 
object,  or  collection  of  objects,  such  as  a  number  of 
figures  in  a  group,  we  seem  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  by  an  approximately  simultaneous  act  of 
attention.' 

Relation  of  Extent  to  Force  or  Intensity.  There 
is  a  very  important  relation  between  the  extent  or 
area  of  object  that  we  try  to  attend  to  at  one  moment 
and  the  effective  force  of  the  act.    This  relation  may 

*  See  Wandt,  Phy$ioL  P$ychoL,  II.,  15«  Gap.,  2,  pp.  209,  210. 

*  On  the  question  how  many  objects  the  attention  can  embrace  at  one 
time  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Leehtres  on  Metaphync$,  XIII.,  XIV. 
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be  expressed  as  follows:  When  an  equal  effort  is 
made,  the  effective  force  of  an  act  of  attention 
yaries  inversely  as  the  extent  of  object  attended  to. 
''Pluribus  intentnSy  minor  est  ad  singula  sensus." 
In  other  words,  the  more  we  comprehend  or  embrace 
in  the  act  of  attention  the  less  penetrating  will  it  be. 
The  closest  and  most  fruitful  attention  therefore  im- 
plies the  maximum  of  concentration. 

On  what  the  d^ree  of  Attention  depends.  The 
amount  of  attention  exerted  at  any  time  depends  on 
two  chief  circumstances  (a)  the  quantity  of  active 
energy^  disposable  at  the  time;  (6)  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus  or  force  which  excites  the  attention  or 
rouses  it  to  action.  If  there  is  great  active  energy  a 
feeble  stimulus  will  suffice  to  bring  about  attention. 
The  healthy  vigorous  child  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  has  a  superabundance  of  energy  which  shows 
itself  in  attention  to  small  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting matters.  On  the  other  hand  a  tired  or 
weakly  child  requires  a  proportionately  powerful 
stimulus. 

External  and  Internal  Stimuli.  The  stimulus  to  an 
act  of  attention  may  be  either  something  external 
connected  with  the  object  attended  to,  or  something 
internal  An  external  stimulus  consists  of  some  inte- 
resting or  striking  feature  in  the  object  itself  or  in  its 
accompaniments,  by  reason  of  which  the  attention  is 
said  to  be  attracted  and  arrested,  such  as  the  bril- 
liance of  a  light,  or  the  strangeness  of  a  sound.  An 
internal  stimulus  is  a  motive  in  the  mind  which 

1  By  actime  eneigy  wb  meui  mental  capability  as  oonditloned  by  the  state 
of  tlie  motor  oigans  (neiTes  and  mnsoles)  involTed. 
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prompts  it  to  put  forth  its  attention  in  a  paxticniar 
direction,  such  as  the  desire  of  a  child  to  please  his 
teacher,  or  to  gain  a  higher  place  in  his  class. 

Non-voluntary  and  Voluntary  Attention.  When 
the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
object  presented,  the  act  of  attention  is  said  to  be 
non-voluntary.^  It  may  also  be  called  jreflez  (or  auto* 
matic)  because  it  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  reflex 
movement,  that  is  to  say,  movement  foUoTving  sensory 
stimulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  conscious 
purpose.  TOn  the  other  hand  when  we  attend  to  a 
thing  under  the  impulse  of  a  desire,  such  as  curiosity 
or  a  wish  to  know  about  a  thing,  we  are  said  to  do  so 
by  an  act  of  will,  or  voluntarily.  These  two  modes 
of  attention  are  very  properly  distinguished.  As  we 
shall  see  presently,  we  frequently  mean  by  voluntary 
attention  a  direct  opposition  to  the  non-«voluntaiy 
kind.  The  distinction  is  useful  further  as  marking 
off  roughly  the  earlier  and  later  stage  in  the  develop^ 
ment  of  attention/  In  early  life  non-voluntary  att^i^ 
tion  is  predominant,  in  later  life  voluntary  attentioni 
Tet  a  moment's  consideration  will  tell  us  that  they 
are  not  absolutely  distinct.  They  are  both  acts  of  the 
mind  and  have  certain  common  conditions,  some  of 
which  have  just  been  enumerated.  And  they  will  be 
foimd  to  blend  and  to  shade  off  one  into  the  other  in 
our  actual  mental  life.' 

Laws  of  Reflex  Attention,    As  we  have  seen,  the 


'  The  tenn  non-Tolnntaiy  is  preferred  to  ioTolmitey  as  indioetiiig  the 
mere  abeence  of  Tolitioii,  and  not  opposition  to  will  or  'nnwillingnese'. 

*  The  relation  between  the  two  forms  of  attention  is  clearly  defined  by 
Wundt  {Phynol  PsychologU,  Vol  il.,  Csp.  XV.,  p.  211). 


force  of  attention  at  any  time  depends  in  part  on  the 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  and  in  part  on  the  strength 
of  the  stimulus.  Now  (within  the  limits  of  fatigue 
already  indicated)  healthy  children  are  characterised  by 
a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  bodily  and  mental. 
As  we  shall  see  later  on  they  do  things '  spontaneously ' 
or  under  the  force  of  very  slight  stimuli  And  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  activity  of  attention.  Young . 
children  spontaneously  observe  things,  and  evidently  ^ 
find  pleasure  in  venting  their  energies  in  this  way: 
This  being  so,  the  nature  of  the  particular  stimulus 
present  produces  an  effect  chiefly  in  determining  the  ) 
directum  of  the  attention  at  any  time.  We  have  to 
enquire  into  the  precise  characters  of  the  stimulus 
which  make  it  potent  or  attractive.  A  knowledge 
of  these  will  supply  us  with  what  may  be  called  laws 
of  reflex  attention.  Since  moreover  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  always  conditioned  or  limited  by  the  condi- 
tions of  reflex  attention,  these  laws  may  be  said  to 
be  llkws  of  attention  as  a  whole. 

Quantity  of  Stimulus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it 
is  evident  that  the  attractive  force  of  a  stimulus  will 
vary  as  its  quantity,  and  more  particularly  its  degree, 
that  is  to  say  the  intensity  of  the  impression  or  the 
vividness  of  the  mental  image.^  Thus  a  bright  colour 
'  is  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  a  dull  one,  a  vivid  mental 
image  than  a  faint  one.  One  reason  why  it  is  easier  in 
general  to  attend  td  external  impressions  than  to  in- 
ternal mental  images  is  that  the  former  are  more  vivid* 

^  As  we  shall  see  presently,  this  holds  good  within  certain  limits  only. 
If  a  stfanQlos  is  rery  powerftil  the  attention  may  be  unable  to  adjust  itself  to 
it,  and  so  be  orerpowered. 


\ 
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Quantity  of  stimulus  must  be  taken  to  include  not 
merely  the  degree^  but  also  the  duration  of  the  stimu- 
luSy  and  the  extent  or  size  of  the  object  A  feeble 
stimulus,  such  as  the  faint  sound  of  a  tapping  at  the 
door,  may  attract  attention  when  prolonged  for  a 
certain  time.  One  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  attend 
to  mental  images  is  that  they  are  often  so  fugitive. 
Similarly  a  large  object  in  a  scene,  such  as  the  moving 
shadow  of  a  doud,  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten* 
tion  than  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous  one.^ 

Quality  of  Stimulus.  The  attractive  force  of  a 
stimulus  is  determined  not  simply  by  its  quantity  but 
also  by  its  quality,  by  its  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or 
indifferent  character.  Agreeable  objects,  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  immediately  yield  pleasure  to  the 
mind,  such  as  beautiful  colours  or  graceful  forms,  are 
as  such  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention.  Powerful 
stimuli,  such  as  a  bright  light  or  a  loud  sound  (if  not 
fatiguing)  are  as  a  rule  pleasant  But  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  a  stimulus  may  not  be  connected  with 
its  mere  strength.  A  soft  note,  if  very  sweet,  may 
act  as  a  powerful  attraction.  The  pleasure  again  may 
be  reflected  on  to  the  object  by  association/  Children's 
attention  is  powerfully  riveted  by  the  signs  of  coming 
pleasure,  by  objects  which  excite  hope  and  pleasurable 
anticipation.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  agreeable 
or  pleasant  objects  which  arrest  the  attention.  The 
opposite  kind  of  effect,  though  less  common,  perhaps, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Any  object  which  excites 
terror,  horror,  and  so  on,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 

1 A  fuller  discuBsion  of  Uie  qnuititatiTtt  aspects  of  8enae>imprenioiis^  will 
ht  found  later  on. 
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the  attention  with  children  as  well  as  with  adults.  In  ^ 
contradistinction  to  these,  indi£ferent  objects,  that  is  to  { 
say,  those  which  affect  the  mind  neither  pleasurably  / 
nor  painfolly,  commonly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention.     ^ 

The  fact  that  a  distmctly  painful  sight,  snch  as  that  of  a  wounded 
man,  can  fascinate  the  attention,  suggests  that  all  impressions  and 
thoughts  haying  any  accompaniment  of  feeling  or  'emotional  tone,' 
whether  pleasurahle  or  painful,  are  on  that  account  more  potent  stimuli 
to  the  attention.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  such  an  accompaniment  of 
feeling  gaye  greater  persisteiice  and  awakening  force  to  the  stimulus. 
We  aU  know  the  teasing  effect  of  some  disagreeahle  recollection,  as  that 
we  ought  to  he  keeping  some  engagement  at  the  moment  Trom  the 
principle  of  reflex  attention  we  must  distinguish  the  law  of  voluntary 
attention,  that  the  mind  seeks  to  retain  hefore  it  what  is  pleasurahle, 
and  to  hanish  what  is  painfuL 

Attention  and  Interest.  The  word  'interest'  may 
be  used  in  a  wide  sense  as  including  the  effect  of  ^^ 
impressions  generally  in  rousing  the  attention.  In  / 
this  sense  the  familiar  saying,  'we  attend  to  what 
interests  us,'  is  a  perfectly  tautological  expression^ 
More  usually  the  term  refers  to  the  rousing  effect  of 
an  object  through  the  medium  of  feeling.  We  are 
interested  in  a  thing  when  we  are  affected  by  it  either 
pleasurably  or  painfully.  In  the  first  case  we  call 
our  interest  a  pleasurable  one,  in  the  second,  a  painful 
one.  In  a  peculiar  manner  those  things  are  interesting 
to  us,  or  awaken  our  interest,  which  answer  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  our  particular  sensibilities,  tastes,  and 
related  habits  of  thought.  Thus  a  conceited  person 
is  specially  interested  in  any  talk,  flattering  or  other- 
wise, about  himself;  a  person  with  artistic  taste  is 
specially  interested  in  objects  of  beauty,  and  so  on. 
The  objects  which  interest  a  person  thus  serve  as  an 
index  or  clue  to  his  customary  and  dominant  feelings 
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and  tastes.  While,  however,  an3rthing  which  touches 
us  on  the  side  of  feeling,  whether  pleasantly  or  un- 
pleasantly, is  said  to  be  interesting,  the  term  interest 
usually  refers  more  particularly  to  the  attractive  force 
of  pleasurable  impressiona 

This  special  lefoence  of  the  word  'inteiest'  to  what  is  pleasmable 
points  to  the  superior  importance  of  volimtarj  attention,  and  to  the . 
fact  that  reflex  attention  easily  passes  into  the  higher  form.    Athingy 
which  folly  interests  as  excites  the  will  to  a  deliberate  ooncentratimi  of  \ 
thelXtention  with  a  yiew  either  to  prolong  or  gain  some  pleaenie  or 
satisfaction,  or  to  get  rid  of  or  avert  some  pain.    And  since  the  positive 
end  of  voluntary  action  is  pleasure  or  hi^piness,  the  term  interest 
naturaUy  comes  to  point  to  those  objects  and  related  activities  which 
are  immediate  sources  of  enjoyment,  or  which  are  connected  with,  or 
have  a  bearing  on,  these.    Our  *  interests,'  such  as  our  home,  business, 
country,  favourite  art^  are  the  great  and  permanent  sources  of  our 
happiness^ 

Absolute  and  Relative  Impresslveness.  The  quan-> 
tity  and  quality  of  an  object,  as  just  defined,  may  be 
said  to  make  up  its  ahsolute  impresslveness.  From 
this  may  be  distinguished  its  relative  impresslveness^ 
that  is  to  say  the  force  which  it  owes  to  its  relation 
to  other  objects  which  have  preceded  it,  and  to  the 
pre-existing  condition  of  the. attention. 

Change  of  StimuluSi  Any  stimulus  will  exert  a 
greater  effect  on  the  attention  in  proportion  sb  the 
degree  of  change  introduced  into  the  mental  state  of 
the  moment  increases.  All  change,  contrast,  or  tran- 
sition of  mind  from  one  state  to  another  acts  as  a 
kind  of  rousing  shock.  The  sudden  introduction  of  a 
sound  into  the  stillness  of  a  countiy  retreat  acts  as  a 
potent  stimulus  to  the  attention.  Similarly  a  succes- 
sion of  very  dissimilar  sounds,  as  that  of  a  thin  shrill 
voice  on  those  of  a  deep  rich  one,  is  certain  to  arouse 
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the  attention.  Moving  objects,  especially  if  tbe  move- 
ment has  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  are  powerful 
stimuli  because  they  involve  a  continual  change  of 
stimulation.  The  more  sudden  the  change,  the  greater 
the  awakening  effect  \^ 

The  other  side  of  this  truth  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  \ 
one  and  the  same  stimulus  if  prolonged  loses  its  force,  | 
and  soon  ceases  to  exert  any  effect  on  the  attention. 
The  new  picture  or  piece  of  furniture,  which  on  its  / 
introduction  excited  the  liveliest  attention,  soon  takes  I 
its  place  among  the  familiar  and  unnoticed  objects  of 
our  environment. 

Change  of  Impression  and  Mental  Life.    It  has  been 
said  by  Hobbes  and  others  that  coutinual  change  of 
impression  is  necessary  to  mental  life.     We  are  only  [ 
conscious  of  an  impression  (e.g.^  a  sound)  when  we) 
pass  to  it  from  an  unlike  impression.     An  unvaryiug  \ 
sound  does  not  affect  us  at  alL^    This  is  to  some^ 
extent  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  our  nervous  or- 
ganisms   The  nervous  structures  grow  fatigued  after 
prolonged  activity,  and  this  shows  itseK  in  diminished 
vigour  of  mental  operation.    It  seems  to  be  still  more 
directly  connected  with  the  laws  of  attention.     A 
certain  frequency  of  transition  from  one  object  to 
another  is  a  condition  of  mental  vxihefuiness.    The 
attention  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  is  continually 
changing  its  direction.    The  introduction  of  a  fresh 
object  into  the  room,  the  giving  forth  of  a  fresh  sound 
at  once  carries  off  its  attention. 

^HobbM  aftid  to  feel  tlvnji  the  aune  thing  and  not  to  feel  at  all  comeo  \ 
to  the  aame  thing.    Profeaeor  Bain  calla  tbia  principle  of  change  the  Law  of  \ 
BAttivitg.    Seo  hia  SmttB  and  i&OfUael,  Intiodnction,  Chap.  L,  6. 
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Effect  of  Novelty.  The  amount  of  change  inTolved 
in  a  stimulus  may  be  estimated  in  relation  not  merely 
to  the  preceding  stimidus,  but  to  a  number  of  past 
impressions.  This  determines  the  degree  of  novelty 
or  unfamiliarity  of  the  stimulus.  What  is  oft  recur- 
ring and  familiar,  as  for  example  the  stroke  of  a 
dock,  produces  little  effect  on  the  attention.  A  sound 
much  less  powerful  than  that  of  a  good-sized  clock, 
provided  it  were  of  a  wholly  unfamiliar  sort,  would 
certainly  arrest  the  attention. 

Familiarity  and  interest.  While  it  is  thus  certain 
that  novel  sights  and  sounds,  as  such,  strike  the 
attention  momentarily,  it  does  not  follow  tiiat  mere 
novelty  will  succeed  in  holding  the  mind/  As  Volk- 
mann  observes,  the  absolutely  new  does  not  chain 
(the  attention).  In  order  to  effect  this  result  an 
object  must  possess,  over  and  above  the  superficial 
quality  of  novelty,  the  deeper  attribute  of  interesting- 
ness.  Kow,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thing  interests  us 
when  it  touches  our  feelings,  and  this  it  can  only  do 
by  linking  itself  on  somehow  to  our  recurring  and 
habitual  trains  of  imagery  and  thought.  A  good  part 
of  our  interest  in  things  (more  particularly  our  intel- 
lectual interest)  is  connected  with  the  fact  of  their 
intelligibility.  To  one  who  knows  nothing  of  me- 
chanics the  complicated  movements  of  a  machine  are 
apt  to  be  a  tedious  spectacle.  |  We  see  with  interest 
and  enjoyment  what  we  are  prepared  to  see  by 
previous  experience  and  knowledge^  Hence  the  very 
circumstance  of  familiarity  will  sometimes  constitute 
a  source  of  interest.  If,  for  example,  we  happen  to 
overhear  a  person  speak  in  an  unknown  language  and 
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suddenly  catch  a  familiar  English  word,  our  attention 
is  instantly  excited.^ 

A4iliBtm«llt  of  AtttttttioiL  What  has  been  said  above  leepecting 
the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  on  attention  must  be  qnalified  by  a  lefer- 
ence  to  another  set  of  conditions.  If  impressions  or  thoughts  succeed 
one  another  at  a  very  rapid  rate  the  attention  is  unable  to  fix  itself  on 
each  member  of  the  series.*  Again  when  any  sudden  and  powerful 
impression  occurs  we  experience  a  momentary  confusion.  The  atten- 
tion is  overpowered^  and  a  short  period  is  necessary  for  its  recuperation. 
These  and  other  facta  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  process  of  accommodation 
cxr  adjustment  of  attention  to  its  objects^  which  process  occupies  a 
certain  time.  Only  when  this  process  of  adjustment  is  completed  does 
an  impression  or  idea  become  distinct  in  consciousness. 

On  what  Facility  of  AcUturtment  depends.    The  time  required  / 
for  this  adjustment  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.    It  depends  partly  on  < 
the  character  and  more  particularly  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  object 
itaeli    Very  powerful  impressions  in  general  require  a  greater  effort  of  ' 
adjustment  than  moderate  ones.     Very  feeble  ones  require  a  greater 
effort,  too,  but  for  another  reason,  namely  in  order  to  raise  them  above  / 
the  limit  of  distinct  consciousness.    Hence  impressions  of  moderate  or '  \ 
average  intensity  are  in  general  more  easily  or  rapidly  seized  by  thei  j  /* 
mind  than  those  of  very  great  or  very  little  force,  / 

/ 

>  The  relation  of  fiuniliarity  to  interest  u  well  brought  oat  by  Tolkmann 
(Lekf^ueh  der  FHy^ologie,  VoL  II.,  pp.  199-200).  He  seems,  however,  to  go 
too  ftr  when  he  defines  interest  as  the  relation  of  an  impression  or  idea 
{**  Tontellang")  to  the  ruling  cluster  or  aggregate  of  idess  of  the  indiridusl 
(<*des  leh")*  A  natural  phenomenon  or  a  new  saying  will  often  interest 
OS  (inteUectually)  by  its  apparent  contradiction  of  a  known  truth,  exciting 
in  oor  minds  an  intense  cariosity ;  and  sgain,  what  is  grotesque  seems  to 
interest  us  (csthetically)  by  its  inoongrnity  with  our  customary  modes  of 
thought 

*  When,  however,  the  same  fugitive  impressions  or  thoughts  recur  at 
vapid  interrals  the  attention  is  stimulated.  We  often  catch  ourselves  hear- 
ing the  second  or  third  stroke  of  a  dock,  though  we  fidled  to  hear  the  first 
Similarly  a  thought  (e.^.,  the  recollection  that  we  ought  to  be  going  some- 
where) may  pass  fixgitivcly  through  the  mind  again  and  again  without  exciting 
attention,  bat  at  last  arrest  notice  by  its  Insistance.  This  may  be  explained 
in  a  Tariety  of  ways.  It  is  possible  (1)  that  the  repetition  of  a  sound,  such  as 
the  tapping  at  the  door,  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  a  coincidence  between 
a  disengaged  state  of  the  attention  and  the  presenoe  of  the  stimulus ;  or  (2) 
that  by  an  accomulation  of  the  trsces  of  the  successive  sounds  the  stimulus 
gams  m  force ;  or  (8)  that  it  allows  of  a  series  of  partial  a4]ustments  of  the 
attention  which  (by  accumulation)  terminate  in  a  complete  acyustment 
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In  the  aecond  place  the  time  of  a^jortmeat  is  afieeted  by  the  pre- 
ceding state  and  direction  of  activity  of  the  attention.  In  a  state  of 
lethargy  or  inattentiveneea,  a  greater  force  of  stimulus  is  needed  to 
arouse  the  attention.  This  is  illustrated  in  all  somnolent  states  of 
mind.  Again  preoccupation  of  mind  is  unfim>urable  to  attention. 
When  the  attention  is  directed  into  a  particular  quarter  A,  a  greater 
effort  is  needed  to  direct  it  into  a  new  quarter  R 

On  the  other  hand  the  process  of  adjustment  of  attention  to  aa 
impression  or  thought  may  be  greatly  aided  by  the  preceding  mode  of 
.'  activity  of  the  attention.  A  state  of  mental  wakefulness  is  fsvoor- 
.able  to  attention  generally.  After  attending  to  a  number  of  atghts 
for  sounds  the  mind  is  more  or  less  on  the  alert  for  new  impressiona. 
Not  only  so  the  special  direction  of  attention  at  any  moment  may 
favour  tiie  adjustment  of  it  at  the  next  moment  In  other  words  the 
direction  of  attention  to  an  object  A  will  under  certain  circum- 
stances facilitate  the  direction  of  it  to  a  second  object  B.  In  oMer 
that  this  should  happen  there  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  A 
and  R 

Oontinuitr  or  Smoothnan  of  traiultion.  These  circumstances 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  relations :  (a)  similarity  between  A 
and  B ;  and  (6)  connectedness  between  them.  By  connectedness  is  here 
meant  that  A  and  B  have  previously  followed  one  another.  When 
either  of  these  circumstances  is  preeent  in  a  marked  degree  we  hare  tbe 
peculiar  effect  of  a  smooth  transition  of  mind,  or  a  continuous  flow  of 
impressions  or  thoughts.  Let  us  look  at  the  action  of  each  of  these 
circumstances  apart 

Effaet  of  Similarity.  To  begin  with  after  throwing  the  attention 
into  any  region  of  impression  or  experience,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go 
on  attending  in  the  same  direction.  When  occupied  with  sight,  as  in 
scanning  the  features  of  a  landscape,  our  attention  is  more  easily  excited 
by  a  new  visual  impression  (e.^.,  the  flight  of  a  bird)  than  by  one  of 
another  order,  as  a  sound  or  smelL  Similarly  alter  canying  on  a  train 
of  internal  thought  for  some  time  the  attention  tends  to  persist  in  this 
line.  A  new  idea  will  then  engage  the  attention  more  readily  than  a 
new  external  impression.^ 

When  the  similarity  becomes  more  maiked  the  effect  on  adjustment 
is  still  more  apparent  If  two  successive  impressions  or  two  thoughts 
A  and  B  are  partially  like,  the  preceding  adjustment  to  A  facilitates 
the  adjustment  to  R  In  this  way  smoothness  of  transition  is  given 
to  the  movement  from  A  to  B.    Instances  of  this  effect  may  be  found 

^  This  has  been  shown  in  an  interesting  way  by  experiment  Wundt 
found  that  the  attention  to  a  sound-signal  was  disturbed  less  by  a  homo- 
geneous impression,  as  a  noise,  than  by  a  heterogeneous  one,  as  a  visual  im* 
preanon.     Ph^fnoloffitofu  PtyehologU,  VoL  II.,  Gap.  16,  |  2,  p.  244, 
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in  the  rapidity  with  which  we  can  turn  the  attention  from  any  one 
woird,  muBical  note,  or  face,  to  another.^ 

Again  when  there  is  no  simikrity  in  the  quality  of  the  impree- 
eiona^  their  reeemblance  in  the  time  of  recurrence  greatly  aids  the 
procees  of  adjustment,  and  gives  smoothness  of  transition.  Hence  the 
p<M'ni»<^y  effect  of  all  regular  sequences  of  sounds,  visible  movements, 
the  measure  and  rhythm  of  veise,  melody,  and  dance.  Such  periodic 
recurrences  exactly  answer  to  the  conditions  of  ready  and  easy  adjust- 
ment The  mind  in  this  case  falls  into  the  way  of  adjusting  itself  at 
r^ularly  recurring  intervals.* 

Chnmectioii  betwean  Imprettdoni.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  second 
great  circumstance  favourable  to  smoothness  of  transition.  The  move- 
ment of  the  attention  from  one  impression  to  another  is  greatly  aided 
by  previous  successions  of  the  two.  Thus  we  can  transfer  attention 
easily  and  rapidly  from  one  note  of  a  familiar  tune,  or  one  movement  of 
a  familiar  dance,  to  the  succeeding  member  of  the  series.  The  fact  that 
B  has  frequently  followed  A  before,  prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception 
of  B  when  A  again  presents  itsel£  Attention  adjusts  itself  easily  in 
this  ease  because  it  moves  along  the  accustomed  path  A— B.* 

Szvectant  AttentiOB.  When  the  adjustment  of  attention  com- 
pletes itself  before  the  presentation  of  the  impression,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  pre-a^justed.  This  is  illustrated  in  what  we  call  anticipation  or 
expectation.  Whenever  the  mind  is  able  to  look  onward  and  anticipate 
a  conking  impression  the  attention  acconmiodates  itself  beforehand.  The 
eoDsequence  is,  as  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  a  shortening  of  the 
process  of  reception  and  recognition.  This  expectation  may  be  of 
different  d^;rees  of  perfection.  Thus  we  may  know  only  the  time  of 
the  impression,  but  not  its  nature.  In  listening  to  a  new  poem  or  a 
new  musicsl  composition  we  anticipate  the  succeeding  sounds  in  their 
regular  recurrence.  This  anticipation  of  a  new  impression  (or  series  of 
impressions)  after  a  regular  interval  is  a  condition  of  the  pleasurable 
effSect  of  an  orderly  rh3rthmic  sequence  of  sounds  or  sights.  The  mind 
not  only  adjusts  itself  to  each  new  impression  but  has  a  continual  satis- 
faction  of  nascent  expectation. 


'  The  peculiar  effect  of  grsdation  in  oolouzs,  &c,  illustrates  this  effect  of 
cmeothoess  at  its  maximum. 

*  Not  all  r^;ular  SQccessions  are  equally  favourable  to  adjustment.  The 
attentiaa  a^lnsts  itself  to  a  moderate  sequenoe  more  easily  than  to  a  very 
rapid  one^  or  to  a  very  slow  one. 

*  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  three  conditions  of  attention  now 
specifiad,  change  or  oontnst,  similarity,  and  connectedness,  answer  to  the 
praomably  fundamental  modes  of  intellectaal  activity,  discrimination, 
aasimilation,  and  grouiang  or  synthesis.  This  fauct  brings  out  the  radical 
onitT  of  intellect  and  attention. 

8 
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Expectation,  in  the  oidinaiy  aenw,  involyes  an  aDticipation  of  tiie 
nature  or  quality,  and  not  merely  of  the  point  of  time  of  the  impreaalaiL 
This  again  may  be  of  yariooB  degrees  of  distinctness  or  completenem. 
I  may  have  a  vague  anticipation  of  the  words  a  person  will  utter  on  a 
particular  occasion,  «.p.,  in  response  to  a  toast  Such  indefinite  antici- 
pation facilitates  the  reception  of  an  impression.  In  other  cases  the 
mind  may  be  able  to  distinctly  forecast  what  is  coming.  Thus  I  may 
distinctly  anticipate  an  event,  as  the  sound  of  a  gun  after  seeing  the 
smoke.  When  this  anticipation  of  the  precise  quality  of  an  impression 
is  supplemented  by  the  prevision  of  the  point  of  time  of  its  appeannoe, 
the  preparation  or  prea^jiwtment  of  attention  may  be  said  to  be 
perfect^ 

It  is  to  be  added  that  this  preadjustment  of  attention,  like  the  com- 
pleted act  of  attenticm  itself,  may  have  its  stimulus  or  excitant  in  some 
feature  of  the  object,  or  in  some  motive  in  the  mind.  In  looking 
forward  to  an  exciting  event,  such  as  the  upward  rush  of  a  rocket,  or 
the  outburst  of  sound  from  an  orchestra,  our  minds  are  kept  strong  in 
the  attitude  of  expectancy  by  the  exciting  character  of  the  mental 
image.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  a  daas 
^esson  puts  himself  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy  in  order  to  avoid 
•censure,  or  from  some  other  similar  motive,  he  may  be  said  to  perform 
a  voluntary  act  of  preadjustment 

^  The  effects  of  such  preadjustment  of  attention  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
pvocess  of  perception  have  been  measured  by  a  number  of  physiologists.  The 
method  consists  in  estimating  by  a  delicate  chronometric  apparatus  the 
mterval  between  the  occurrence  of  the  stimulation  of  a  sense  organ  and  that 
ef  a  volitional  reaction.  The  person  experimented  on  receives  a  signal,  «.jf., 
hears  a  sound,  at  a  particular  moment  which  can  be  estimated  with  great 
exactness,  and  then  records  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  the  precise  moment 
of  iA»  impression.  The  whole  period  between  the  happening  of  the  sensory 
stimulation  and  the  execution  of  the  movement  is  known  as  the  *  reaction 
time  \  This  time  is  divided  into  stages :  (1)  that  occupied  by  the  transferenoe 
of  :die  aienroas  excitation  from  the  periphery  to  the  centres ;  (2)  that  involved  in 
the  medification  of  consciousness ;  (S)  that  necessary  to  apperception  or  distinct 
apprehension  by  a  direction  of  the  attention ;  (4)  that  taken  up  by  the  volitional 
process ;  and  finally  (5)  that  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  motor  excitation 
from  the  centres  to  the  muscles.  By  varying  the  external  conditions,  as  by 
letting  the  subject  know,  or  leaving  him  in  ignorance  of,  the  quality  of  the 
impression,  or  the  exact  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  both,  this  period  is  modified. 
Every  circumstance  aiding  the  preadjustment  of  the  attention  shortens  it^  while 
every  circumstance  hindering  this  lengthens  it.  Hence  the  fluctuations  are 
regarded  ma  due  to  variations  in  the  period  of  apperception.  [For  a  fuller 
account  of  these  experiments  as  given  and  interpreted  by  Wundt,  see  his 
Phyeiologhche  Psychologies  II.,  Cap.  IC.  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  them  in 
Mini,  VoL  I.  a876),  pp.  86-42.1 
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Mechanism  of  Reflex  Attention.  Under  ordinaxy 
circumstances  the  attention  is  solicited  in  a  number 
of  directions  simultaneously.  Provided  there  is  the 
necessary  activity  of  miody  the  attention  will  be 
drawn  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  foregoing 
considerations*  Speaking  roughly  one  may  describe 
what  takes  place  as  a  sort  of  struggle  for  existence 
among  stimuli,  in  which  the  greatest,  the  most  in- 
teresting, or  the  most  novel  survives.  At  the  same 
time  each  survival  is  but  momentary,  it  being  of  the 
very  nature  of  reflex  attention  to  be  easily  drawn  ofi' 
by  new  stimuli 

intervention  of  Will :  Voluntary  Attention*  By  the 
intervention  of  the  will,  the  comparatively  simple 
mechanism  here  described  is  greatly  modified.  Voli- 
tion supplements  the  forces  of  reflex  attention  by 
other  forces,  so  complicating  the  whole  process.  It 
supplies  internal  motives  which  may  counteract  the 
effect  of  external  stimuli  Through  an  exertion  of 
will  the  mind  is  able  to  choose  the  quarter  to  which 
to  direct  its  glance,  and  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  most  powerful  external  forces.  If  reflex  attention 
is  likened  to  the  process  of  natural  selection,  voluntary 
attention  may  be  likened  to  the  process  of  artificial 
selection,  by  which  man's  will  is  able  to  single  out 
particular  varieties  of  animal  or  plant  for  his  own 
special  purposes. 

Function  of  the  Will  in  Attention.    It  is  important 
to  undeistand  the  precise  scope  of  the  will's  action 
in  attention.     What  is  called  voluntary  attention  is^ 
not  m  wholly  new  phase  of  the  process.    After  the 
action  of  the  will  has  supervened  the  forces  of  non- 
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voluntary  attention  continue  to  be  active  as  ten- 
dencies.  And  the  range  of  the  will's  action  is  limited 
by  these.  /  Thus  the  student  most  practised  in 
abstraction^  could  not  resist  the  allurement  of  a 
beautiful  melody  sung  within  his  hearing. 

Again,  though  we  can  undoubtedly  (within  certain 
limits)  direct  our  attention  in  this  or  that  quarter  at 
will,  we  have  not  the  powfit  to  keep  our  attention 
i  posely  fixed  on  any  object  which  we  (or  somebody 
i  /else  for  ns)  may  happen  to  select.^  Something 
further  is  necessary  to  that  lively  interaction  of 
mind  and  object  which  we  call  a  state  of  attention ; 
and  this  is  iateregt.  By  an  act  of  will  I  may  resolve 
to  turn  my  attention  to  something,  say  a  passage  in 
a  book.  But  if  after  this  preliminary  process  of 
adjustment  of  the  mental  eye,  the  object  opens  up  no 
interesting  phase,  aU  the  willing  in  the  world  will 
not  produce  a  calm  settled  state  of  concentration. 
The  will  introduces  mind  and  object :  it  cannot  force 
an  attachment  between  them.  No  compulsion  of  a 
teacher  ever  succeeded  in  making  a  young  mind 
cordially  embrace  and  appropriate  by  an  act  of  con- 
centration an  unsuitable,  and  therefore  uninteresting 
subject.  We  thus  see  that  voluntary  attention  is 
not  removed  fix>m  the  sway  of  interest.  What  the 
will  does  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  interest  which 
shall  prevail  at  the  moment.  This  is  effected  by  the 
initial  determination  to  bend  the  mind  in  this  or  that 
direction.     After  this  first  stage  of  determination  the 

1  "Experience  itself  soon  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  coocentrat* 
our  attention  with  any  degree  of  strength  we  choose,  on  any  object  we  choose.** 
(Waitz,  Lekrhueh  der  Psychologies  p.  639). 
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action  of  the  will  is  (commonly)  confined  to  keeping 
the  attention  fixed  on  an  object  which  is  found  to 
yield  a  pleasurable  interest.* 

The  interest  which  thus  finally  secures  a  prolonged 
attention  may  first  disclose  itself  after  the  execution 
of  the  voluntary  act.  Thus  a  pupil  upon  fixing  his 
attention  on  what  seems  at  first  an  uninyiting  subject 
of  study  may  find  his  thoughts  gradually  attracted 
and  chained  In  many  cases  the  interest  has  its 
starting  point  in  the  very  motive  which  underlies 
\^  the  voluntary  act  When  any  object  bears  on  some 
strongly  desired  end,  it  becomes,  on  that  account, 
invested  with  an  associated  or  reflected  interest.  By 
regarding  it  as  a  means  to  some  object  of  desire  we 
draw  it  for  the  time  within  the  circle  of  interesting 
thingsw  Thus  a  child  who  has  reason  to  anticipate 
his  parent's  or  teacher's  commendation  or  disapproval 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  otherwise  but  little 
interesting  movements  of  his  features.  But  in  order 
to  the  full  realisation  of  this  result,  the  relation  of 
means  to  end  must  be  a  natural  one,  and  not  one 
artificially  imposed.  A  school-boy  hardly  .takes  a 
(pleasurable)  interest  in  a  piece  of  task  work  just 
because  the  completion  of  it  is  seen  to  be  a  condition 
of  enjoying  some  eagerly  desired  game. 

Laws  of  Voluntary  Attention.  It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  the  degree  of  attention  exerted  in  any  case 
depends  partly  on  the  force  of  the  stimulus,  and 


1  Vonmann  dlsttnguisliet  between  a  state  of  attention  (Aniinerksamkeit)       / 
and  the  ToLxmtsrj  act  of  attending  (Anfmerken).    In  the  so-called  voluntary     ,' 
attention  the  state  is  preceded  (and  accompanied)  by  the  act    (See  Lehrbuch     \ 
derFsyduOoffU,  VoL  II.,  ^  198). 
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partly  on  the  vigour  oif  mind  and  body  at  the  time. 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  attention  the  initial  stimulus 
is  some  internal  motiva  We  may  say  then  that  the 
stronger  the  motive  brought  to  bear  (the  degree  of 
active  vigour  being  supposed  to  be  unaltered),  the 
more  energetic  (within  certain  limits)  the  act  of  atten- 
tion, /  The  child  will  be  prepared  to  concentrate  more 
activity  of  mind  upon  an  object,  such  as  the  lesson 
he  is  getting  up,  when  he  has  a  powerful  inducement 

to  do  80.         ^ 

Effort  of  Attention.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  in  voluntary  attention  the  effective  force 
of  an  act  of  attention,  as  measured  by  the  added 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  it  gives  to  the 
object,  is  not  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
active  energy  expended*  Voluntary  attention  com- 
monly involves,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  and 
before  habit  assists,  an  effort.  Beflex  attention  is  a 
natural  and  easy  attitude,  voluntary  attention  is  by 
comparison  an  artificial  and  constrained  one.  The 
difl&culty  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
e,g.^  its  faintness,  or  to  the  presence  of  obstructive 
solicitations  in  other  directions.  The  overcoming 
of  any  such  obstacle  necessitates  an  effort  which 
will  be  greater  when  there  is  fatigue  or  a  falling  off 
in  vigour.  The  effective  force  of  the  act  of  atten- 
tion is  what  remains  over  when  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  Now  an  effort  is  something  disagree- 
able,  and  consequently  will  only  be  faced  when 
there  is  a  proportionate  strength  of  motive  present 
We  see  then  that  when  the  exertion  of  attention 
is  difficult  or  laborious,  a  stronger  force  of  motive 
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tavist  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  secure  the 
desired  result.^ 

Growth  of  Attention :  Early  Stage  As  has  been 
observed  the  early  form  of  attention  is  the  reflex  or 
non-voluntary.  By  frequent  exercises  of  its  activity 
in  response  to  external  stimuli  the  faculty  of  attention 
attains  a  certain  degree  of  strength  independently 
of  any  aid  from  the  will  After  a  certain  number 
of  exercises,  less  powerful  stimuli  suffice,  in  the 
absence  of  more  powerful  ones,  to  call  forth  attention. 
Thus  by  directing  his  attention  again  and  again  to 
bright  objects,  as  the  candle,  the  infant  is  preparing 
to  direct  it  (still  non- voluntarily)  to  the  mother's  face, 
his  hands,  &c.,  when  these  objects  happen  to  come 
into  the  field  of  view.  With  the  progress  of  life,  too, 
many  things  at  first  indifferent  acquire  an  interest 
Thus  the  accompaniments  of  what  is  intrinsically 
interesting  would  acquire  (according  to  the  principle 
of  association)  a  borrowed  or  derived  interest.  In 
this  way  the  infant  tends  to  watch  the  preparation 
of  his  food  and  his  bath ;  the  boy  comes  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  construction  of  his  kite,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  so,  the  range  of  interesting  objects  would 
be  greatly  extended  by  the  development  of  new 
feelings,  such  as  self-esteem,  affection,  and  the  sense 
of  the  grotesque. 

Development  of  Power  of  Controlling  the  Attention. 
While  this  exerdse  of  the  power  of  attention  in  the 


^  Of  oonne  this  process  of  overooming  difficulty  has  its  limits.  Mental 
exertioDS  cannot,  any  more  than  bodily,  exceed  the  available  quantity  of 
energy  of  the  individual  at  the  time.  As  this  point  is  approached,  a  Lu-ger 
■nd  laiger  increase  of  motiye  force  seems  to  be  necessary. 
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reflex  form  is  thus  going  on,  the  child's  will  is 
developing.  The  transition  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  process  of  attention  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  continued  gazing  at  an  agreeable  object,  such 
as  a  brightly  coloured  toy  or  picture,  held  before  the 
eye.  When  the  child  finding  that  a  thing  giv^  it  plea- 
sure, begms  to  persist  in  the  act  of  attention  through 
a  vague  anticipation  of  further  pleasure,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  exercising  the  germ  of  his  voluntary 
power.  A  more  distinctly  marked  devdopment  of 
will-power  is  manifested  in  the  attitude  of  expecta- 
tion. From  a  very  early  period  of  life  the  will 
begins  to  manifest  itself  in  a  deliberate  exploring  or 
lookmg  out  for  objects.^  By  such  successive  exercises 
the  activity  of  attention  is  little  by  little  brought 
under  perfect  control.  Although  the  full  under- 
standing of  this  process  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  will  as  a  whole,  we  may  be  able  to 
anticipate  to  some  extent,  and  indicate  the  main  lines 
of  this  progresa 

The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  means  a  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  difficulty  of  attending  to 
objects.  The  law  that  exercise  strengtJiens  faculty 
applies  to  attention.  What  is  first  done  with  labour 
and  sense  of  difficulty  is,  with  repetition  and  practice, 
done  more  and  more  easily.  At  the  same  time  more 
and  more  difficult  tasks  become  possible.  The  growth 
of  attention  may  be  best  treated  by  distinguishing 

'  Ptofessor  Prayw  saja  that  the  chfld  begins  to  explore  the  field  of  virion 
in  search  of  objects  before  the  end  of  the  third  month.  {DU  Se$U  des  KintUg^ 
p.  33).  He  puts  the  first  appearance  of  yolition,  properly  so  called,  a  month 
or  two  later.  This  suggests  that  the  simple  action  here  spoken  of  is  a  tnnsi* 
tion  from  the  refiez  to  the  voluntary  form  of  attention. 
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between  the  several  forms  in  which  this  progressive 
mastery  of  difficulty  manifests  itself.  ^^ 

Attention  to  the  Unimpressive  Voluntary  atten- 
tion is  obviously  a  going  beyond  the  range  of 
powerful  and  directly  interesting  stimuli,  and  an  ^ 
embracing  of  a  wider  circle  of  comparatively  unim- 
pressive and  only  indirectly  interesting  objects.  The 
progress  of  attention  can  be  measured  under  this 
aspect.  The  child  learns  gradually  to  fix  with  his  eye 
the  less  striking,  prominent,  and  attractive  objects  and 
events  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Each  succes- 
sive direction  of  the  attention  makes  subsequent 
directions  easier,  and  the  growth  of  mind  as  a  whole 
implies  the  constant  addition  of  new  motives  to 
attention  In  this  way  each  of  us  gradually  acquires 
the  power  of  turning  his  attention  at  will  in  this  or 
that  direction  as  occasion  arises.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  every  case  this  widening  of 
the  area  of  attention  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the 
expansion  of  our  interests. 

Of  the  motives  or  interests  which  aid  in  this  expan- 
sion of  the  field  of  attention  the  widest  in  the  range  of 
its  influence  is  the  intellectual  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
the  desire  to  inspect  and  understand  things.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  motive  the  student  of  science  learns 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  most  inconspicuous  and 
fugitive  of  phenomena.  When  this  curiosity  is  wide 
and  impartial,  embracing  all  kinds  of  subject-matter, 
we  have  the  versatile  mind,  ever  ready  to  turn  its 
attention  in  a  new  and  unexplored  quarter. 

Resistance  to  Stimuli.  A  voluntary  control  of  the 
attention  involves,  in  the  second  place,  the  ability  to 
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resist  the  solicitations  of  powerful  stimuli.  Volun- 
tarily to  turn  the  mind  to  a  thing  ^  to  exclude  what 
is  irrelevant  and  distracting.  \  This  power  of  resistance 
has  of  course  in  every  case  its  limita  Nobody  can 
withstand  the  disturbing  force  of  a  sudden  explosion. 
But  the  capability  of  resisting  such  distractions  varies 
considerably,  and  is  greatly  improved  by  practice. 
The  child  finds  it  hard  at  first  not  to  look  out  of  the 
window  when  hearing  a  lesson.  By  and  by  he  will 
be  able  to  fix  his  mind  on  his  lesson  even  when  some 
amount  of  disturbing  noise  is  present.  The  highest 
attainment  of  this  power  is  seen  in  the  student  whose 
mind  is  not  appreciably  aflfected  by  external  impres- 
dons,  being  directed  inwardly  in  reflection  on  its 
Own  ideas.  Here  again  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  attentive  power  may  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.g.,  disturbing  sounds,  which  is 
overcome. 

'  Keeping  the  Attention  Fixed.  Another  aspect  under 
which  the  growth  of  attention  may  be  estimated  is 
[  the  ability  to  detain  objects  before  the  mind.  ^As 
we  have  seen,  reflex  attention  is  for  the  most  part 
a  process  of  flitting  from  object  to  object.  We  found 
indeed  that  even  here  there  is  %  force  at  work  whidi 
tends  to  counteract  the  impulse  to  skip  from  one  thing 
to  another.  But  this  would  not  of  itself  carry  us  very 
far.  It  is  only  as  the  attention  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  will  that  it  shows  any  considerable 
measure  of  persistence.  To  attend  to  a  thing  volun^ 
tarily  means  commonly  to ^eepl^e  mind"  dWelliiig  on 
it.  Here  again  we  have  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
certain  limits  in  every  case.    Nobody  can  fix  his  mind 
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On  otie  and  the  same  object  for  an  indefinite  time.^ 
When  once  the  fresh  interest  of  a  thing  is  exhausted 
a  farther  fixing  of  the  attention  costs  more  and  more 
effort.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  mind  soon 
wearies  of  the  prolonged  exertion,  and  attention  flags 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  effort  But  the  limit  of  fSEitigue 
is  pushed  further  off  as  the  will  develops  and  the  act 
of  attention  becomes  more  easy. 

Concentration.  The  power  of  sustained  attention 
grows  with  the  ability  to  resist  distractions  and 
aoUdtationa  The  two  capabilities  are  thus  very 
closely  connected  with  one  another,  and  are  both 
included  in  the  term  Concentration.  To  concentrate 
the  mind  is  to  fix  it  persistently  on  an  object  or  group  ' 
of  objects,  resolutely  excluding  from  the  mental 
view  all  irrelevant  objects.  The  great  field  for  the 
early  exercises  of  such  concentration  is  action.  When 
tliA  oh\}<\  wftT^tff  tn  (\(\  floniftthiTijpr^  m  open  a  box,  or 
build  a  pile  of  bricks,  the  strong  desire  for  the  end 
secures  a  prolonged  effort  of  attention.  The  scholar 
patiently  poring  over  a  mutilated  passage  in  an  ancient 
MS.,  to  the  neglect  of  his  appetite,  or  the  naturalist 
patiently  observing  the  movements  of  insects  or  of 
plants,  indifferent  to  cold  and  wet,  illustrates  a  high 
power  of  prolonged  concentration.     A  person's  power 

^  Strictly  speaking,  wbat  is  often  called  attending  to  one  thing,  is  the 
following  of  a  mriea  of  connected  impreesions  or  ideas,  and  involyes  a  con- 
tinosl  renewal  and  deepening  of  interest  This  remark  applies  to  such 
oocapatUms  as  listening  to,  or  reading  a  edentifio  exposition,  witnessing  a 
dramatic  spectacle,  and  so  on.  And  even  a  prolonged  attention  to  a  small 
material  object,  as  a  coin,  or  a  flower,  involres  a  continual  transition  of  mind 
from  one  aspect  to  another,  one  set  of  suggestions  to  another.  Henoe  it 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  making  the  object  the  eerUreot  attention, 
the  point  from  which  it  sets  out  and  to  which  it  continually  rerertsi 
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of  attention  may  be  conveniently  measured  by  the 
degree  of  persistence  attained. 

Concentration  and  Genius.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  great  intellectual  power  turns  on  the  ability  to 
concentrate  the  attention.  Newton  based  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  on  this  circumstance.  (Helvetius 
observed  that  genius  is  nothing  but  a  continued  atten* 
tion.M  A  proposition  about  which  there  is  so  general 
an  agreement  among  those  who  ought  to  know  may 
be  safely  accepted  as  expressing  a  truth.  Attention  is 
a  condition  of  all  intellectual  achievement,  and  a  good 
power  of  prolonged  concentration  is  undoubtedly  in- 
dispensable to  first-rate  achievement  in  any  direction. 
The  discoverers  of  new  knowledge  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  an  unusual  degree  of  pertinacity  in 
brooding  over  a  subject,  and  in  following  out  trains 
of  thought  in  this  and  that  direction  till  the  required 
explanation  of  fact,  reconciliation  of  apparent  contra- 
dictions, and  so  on,  was  found.  But  though  these 
sayings  undoubtedly  embody  an  important  truth, 
they  only  contain  a  part  of  the  whole  trutk  No 
amount  of  attention  simply  will  constitute  intel- 
lectual brilliance.  This  depends  on  the  possession  of 
the  intellectual  functions  (discrimination,  &c.)  in  an 
exceptionally  perfect  form.  On  the  other  hand  good 
intellectual  powers  when  aided  by  a  comparatively 
small  power  of  prolonged  attention,  may  render  their 
possessor  quick  and  intelligent. 

Grasp  of  Attention.    It  has  already  been  remarked 

^  For  similar  ntteranoes  by  other  anthoritios,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Z«o- 
turea  on  Metaphysics,  VoL  I.,  p.  266,  ftc  Among  more  recent  eminent  mon, 
Faraday  may  be  instanced  as  testifying  to  the  same  effect  Garlyle'a  deliver^ 
ances  on  this  head  are  too  well  known  to  need  quotation. 
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that  our  power  of  simultaneous  attention 'is-exceed-:. 
ingly  limitecL  If  we  try  to  embrace  a'TaumI>er  '^f-^ 
objects  in  a  glance  of  attention  they  are  not  clearly 
seized  and  apprehended.  We  may  however  pass  the 
attention  so  rapidly  over  a  number  of  details  as  to 
approximate  to  a  simultaneous  grasp  of  the  whole. 
In  this  way  the  eye  can  take  in  the  proportions  of  a 
building,  and  the  ear  take  in  the  rhythmical  successions 
of  notes,  (  The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes 
an  increase  of  power  in  this  direction,  )  A  teacher 
learns  to  keep  his  eye  on  all  members  of  his  class,  a 
chef  d*orchestre  his  ears  on  all  the  different  groups  of 
instruments.  The  acquirement  of  certain  arts,  as 
playing  the  organ,  implies  a  high  degree  of  this  power. 
In  proportion  as  this  power  of  taking  in  rapidly  a 
number  of  facts  or  details  grows,  will  the  perceptions 
advance  in  complexity,  and  also  the  comparison  of 
object  with  object,  idea  with  idea,  be  facilitated. 

Transition  of  Attention.  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
power  of  carrying  the  attention  quickly  over  a  number 
of  connected  details,  is  the  capability  of  transferring 
it  from  one  thing  to  another  and  disconnected  thing. 
The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes  an  in^^ 
creasing  facility  in  turning  the  mind  from  one  subject 
of  study  to  another,  or  from  one  matter  of  business 
to  another.  Its  highest  form  is  seen  in  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  versatile  mind.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  great  facility  in  transference  is  seen  in  those 
swiffc  alternations  of  attention  which  underlie  what  is 
roughly  described  as  doing  two  things  at  once,  as 
playing  a  piece  of  music  or  painting  a  picture  and  at 
the  same  time  canying  on  a  conversation. 
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^^,  Th^  syecial.  capability  eeemg  at  iint  sight  to  imply  two  things, 
;  fariHtyliy.ld ii^nlwing  an  object  from  the  mind,  and  in  readjusting  ti^e 
attention  in  a  new  direction.  But  perhaps  these  are  only  two  aides 
of  one  and  the  same  capability.  It  may  be  said  that  we  only  com- 
pletely expel  a  thing  from  the  thoughts  when  we  redirect  them  else- 
whither. Rapid  expulsion  would  thus  appear  to  carry  with  it  rapid 
readjustment 

Habits  of  Attention.  Voltmtaiy  attention,  like 
voluntary  action  as  a  whole,  is  perfected  in  the  form 
of  habits.  By  a  habit  we  mean  a  fixed  disposition  to 
s  do  a  thing,  and  a  facility  in  doing  it,  the  result  of 
numerous  repetitions  of  the  action.  The  growth  of - 
the  power  of  attention  may  be  viewed  as  a  progres- 
sive formation  of  habits.  At  first  voluntary  concen- 
tration of  mind  requires  a  spur  and  an  effort  As 
soon  as  the  pressure  of  strong  motive  is  withdrawn, 
the  young  mind  returns  to  its  natiural  state  of  listless- 
ness  or  wandering  attention.  A  habit  of  attention 
first  appears  as  a  recurring  readiness  to  attend  under 
definite  circumstances,  for  example  when  the  child 
goes  into  his  class-room,  or  is  addressed  by  somebody 
Later  on  there  manifests  itself  a  more  permanent 
attitude  of  attentiveness.  The  transition  from  child- 
hood to  youth  is  often  characterised  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  wider  habit  of  mental  watchfulness,  showing 
itself  in  thoughtfulness  about  what  is  seen  and  heanL 
The  highest  result  of  the  working  of  the  principle  o 
habit  in  this  region  is  illustrated  in  the  customary, 
and  but  rarely .  relaxed,  alertness  of  mind  of  the 
diligent  observer  of  nature. 

Varieties  of  Attentive  Power.  It  has  been  implied 
that  the  power  of  attention  does  not  always  develop 
equally  on  all  sides.     Through  differences  of  native 
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temperament,  as  well  as  through  differences  of  exercisOi 
we  find  well-marked  contrasts  of  attentive  power. 
And  these  help  to  a  considerable  extent  to  determine 
the  cast  or  character  of  mind.  Everybody  knows  the 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  plodding  child 
able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  an  object  for  a  long 
period,  but  slow  to  transfer  and  adjust  his  attention 
to  new  matter,  and  the  quick  but  rather  superficial 
child  who  finds  it  easy  to  fix  his  attention  on  new 
objects,  though  hard  to  keep  it  fixed  for  a  prolonged 
period.  There  are  some  who  are  capable  of  great 
intensity  of  concentration  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  whose  minds  are  easily  overpowered  by 
disturbing  or  distracting  influences.  A  versatile 
mind,  again,  is  marked  by  a  power  of  throwing  a 
great  deal  of  force  of  attention  into  a  matter  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  of  rapidly  accommodating  or 
adjusting  its  attention  to  new  objects ;  but  it  is  coni- 
monly  wanting  in  the  capability  of  prolonged  appli- 
cation.^ Finally,  the  ruling  habits  of  attention  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  predominant 
interests.  Thus,  for  example,  a  strong  love  of  nature 
(whether  scientific  or  artistic)  will  give  a  habitual 
Qutward  bent  to  the  attention ;  whereas  a  paramoimt  ' 
interest  in  our  own  feelings,  or  in  the  objects  of  ima-) 
gination  and  thought,  will  give  a  customaty  inward  ^ 
inclination  to  the  attention.  -J 

Cndnliur  of  the  Attention.  All  intellectual  gnidance  of  the 
young  implies  the  power  of  holding  their  attention.     Indtructioh 

'  On  the  nature  of  this  quality,  see  Miss  Edgeworth'e  Enays  m  Pradieal 
Eduealum^  I.»  pp.  1^0,  &a ;  also  my  paper  on  Versatility,  in  Uvnd^  Vol 
VIL  (1882),  p.  869. 
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may  be  said  to  begin  irben  the  mother  can  aecure  th3  attention  of 

the  infant  to  an  object  by  pointing  her  finger  to  it     Henceforth 

ehe  has  the  child's  mental  life  to  a  certain  extent  under  her  control, 

and  can  select  the  impressions  which  shall  give  new  knowledge  or 

new  enjoyments     What  we  mark  off  as  formal  teachin^^  whether 

/by  the  presentation  of  external  objects  for  inspection  through  the 

I  senses,  or  by  verbal  instruction,  clearly  involves  at  eveiy  stage  an 

\  appeal  to  the  attention,  and  depends  for  its  success  on  securing 

(this.     To  know  how  to  exercise  the  attention,  how  to  call  forth  its 

full  activity  is  thus  the  first  condition  of  success  in  education. 

Mental  Science  here,  as  in  respect  of  the  other  faculties,  can  only 
point  out  the  general  conditions  to  be  observed  and  the  natural 
order  of  procedure.  It  is  plain  in  the  first  place  that  the  laws  of 
attention  must  be  complied  with,  ^e  would  be  a  foolish  teacher 
who  gave  a  child  a  number  of  disconnected  things  to  do  at  a  time, 
or  who  insisted  on  keeping  his  mind  bent  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  an  indefinite  period  Yet  though  these  conditions  are 
obvious  enough,  others  are  more  easily  overlooked  Thus  it  is 
probable  that  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  effects  on  the  atten- 
tion of  novelty  of  subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  on  the  one  band, 
and  of  total  unfamiliarity  on  the  other  hand,  would  save  teachers 
.from  many  errora  Some  of  us  can  recall  from  our  school  days  the 
wearisome  effect  of  an  oft-recurring  stereotyped  illustration,  as 
well  as  the  impression  of  repellent  strangeness  produced  by  a  firsts 
and  too  sudden,  introduction  to  a  perfectly  new  branch  of  study. 
/  In  the  second  place  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
!  young  child's  power  of  voluntary  attention  is  rudimentary  only, 
'  and  that  force  must  be  economised  by  removing  all  obstacles  and 
making  the  task  as  attractive  and  agreeable  as  possible.  It  would 
be  idle  to  try  to  enlist  his  close  attention  if  he  were  bodily 
fatigued,  or  if  he  were  under  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement 
and  agitated  in  mind  and  body.  Again  it  would  be  Tain  to  expect 
him  to  listen  to  oral  instruction  dose  to  a  window  looking  out 
on  a  busy  street  Children's  (uncontrolled)  attention  flows  out- 
wards to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  actual  external  world,  and  is 
less  easily  diverted  by  the  teacher's  words  towards  the  world  of 
imagination  and  thought  (  Consequently,  in  teaching,  eveiything 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  force  of  outward  things.    The  teacher 
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would  do  well  to  lemember  that  eren  so  practised  a  thinker  aa 
Kant  found  it  helpfol  to  prolonged  meditation  to  fix  his  eye  on  a 
familiar  and  therefore  unexciting  object  (a  neighbooring  church- 
spire).  Not  only  so,  the  subject  and  mode  of  treatment  chosen 
should  be  such  ss  to  attract  the  learner's  attention  to  the  utmost. 
What  is  fresh,  interesting,  or  associated  with  some  pleasurable  . 
interest,  will  secure  and  hold  the  attention  when  dry  topics  alto> 
gether  fail  to  do  so.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  pre- 
paration, by  awakening  curiosity,  and  by  putting  the  child's  mind 
in  the  attitude  of  tiptoe  expectancy. 

r^'f  As  the  pupil  grows  more  may  of  course  be  required  in  the  shape  '       "-*■■-     'f- 
/  of  an  effort  to  direct  attention,  /it  must  never  be  forgotten,  how-'^'^^^^^y^"*^^ 
I  ever,  that  all  through  life  forced  attention  to  what  is  wholly  unin-       (/ 
terestiug  is  not  only  wearing,  but  is  certein  to  be  ineffectual  and 
unproductive.     Hence  the  rule  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  growing 
intellectual  and  other  likings  of  the  child.     Mot  only  so,  the 
teacher  should  regard  it  as  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
attention  to  arouse  interest,  to  deepen  and  fix  it  in  certein  definite 
directions,  and  gradually  to  enlarge  ite  range.^    Harder  task-work, 
such  as  learning  the  comparatively  uninteresting  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale,  must  be  introduced 
gradually,  and  only  when  the  will-power  is  sufficiently  developed.  . 

Great  care  must  be  taken  further  to  graduate  the  length  or  duration 
of  the  mental  application  both  in  a  particular  direction,  and  gene- 
rally, in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  child's  powera  of 
voluntary  attention.  An  ideal  school-system  would  exhibit  all 
gradations  in  this  respect;  alternation  and  complete  remission  of 
mental  activity  being  frequent  at  firat,  and  growing  less  and  less 
80  as  the  powera  of  prolonged  concentration  develop. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  ftiller  tcconnt  of  the  nature  of  attention,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Ledures  on  Meiaphysies,  Vol.  I.,  Lect  XIY. ;  also,  Dr.  Carpenter's  Mental 
Phj/tMoffif,  Book  L,  Cb.  IIL     The  characteristics  of  children's  attention, 

1  Volknuum  remarks  that  the  older  pedagogic  had  as  its  role,   "Make 
yonr  instmction  interesting  "  ;  whereas  the  newer  has  the  precept,  "  Instruct 
in  snch  a  way  that  an  interest  may  awake  and  remain  actlTe  for  life  "  (Lehr* 
buch  dor  F9yclu>logU,  ToL  IL,  p.  200). 
9 
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and  the  lavs  of  the  growth  of  attention,  are  well  deacrihed  by  Waits,  Lehr^ 
luck  der  PtychoUgu^  |  65,  and  by  Yolkmann,  LehHmA  dtr  Faych6log%4,  YoL 
II.,  1 114.  A  thoroaghly  icientific  account  of  the  mechaniam  of  attention 
ia  contained  in  Pro!  Wundt*8  Grundzige  der  phy$iologisckai  PtydwUtgitt  2nd 
Ed.,  Vol.  II.,  4th  Sect,  Ch.  XY.  and  XYI.  On  the  management  and  training 
of  the  attention  the  reader  may  consolt  Locke,  ScfiM  ThcugMt  ameenUng 
JBdueaiian,  1 167  ;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Eaaays  <m  Pradieal  EdueaHom,  YoL  I., 
Chap.  II.  Beneke,  EnitkwngB  und  UiUerrichUUkrt^  4th  Ed.,  YoL  L,  1 19  ; 
and  Th.  Waitz'a  Allgcmtin4  Fadaffogik,  YoL  I,  |  28. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SENSATION. 

Aix  knowledge  takes  its  rise  in  the  senses.  No  intel- 
lectual work  such  as  imagining  or  reasoning  can  be 
done  till  the  senses  have  supplied  the  necessary 
nxaterials.  These  materials  when  reduced  to  their 
elements  are  sensations  or  sense-impressions,  such  as 
those  of  light  and  colour  which  we  receive  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  sound  which  we  have  by  way  of  the 
ear,  and  so  on.  An  examination  of  our  most  abstract 
notions,  such  as  force,  matter,  leads  us  back  to  these 
impressions.  Our  ideas  can  never  go  much  beyond 
our  sensations.  The  want  of  a  sense,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  bom  blind,  means  depriving  the  mind  of  a 
whole  order  of  ideas.  The  addition  of  a  new  sense, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  would  enrich  our  minds 
by  a  new  kind  of  knowledge  respecting  the  world. 

Definition  of  Sensation.  A  sensation  being  an 
elementary  mental  phenomenon  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  an}rthing  more  simple.  Its  meaning 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  ner- 
vous processes  on  which  it  is  known  to  depend. 
Accordingly,  a  sensation  is  commonly  defined  as  a 
simple  mental  state  resulting  from  the  stimulation  or 
excitation  of  the  outer  or  peripheral  extremity  of  an 
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*  incarrying '  or  sensory  nerve.  Thus  the  stimulation 
of  a  point  of  the  skin  by  pressure  or  rubbing,  or  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  by  light,  gives  rise  to  a  sensa- 
tion.^ 

It  is  important  to  add,  however,  that  the  sensation 
is  not  the  immediate  consequent  of  this  action  in  the 
peripheral  region  of  the  nerve.  A  sensation  does  not 
occur  the  very  instant  when  the  skin  is  pricked  or 
when  sound-waves  impinge  on  the  ear.  The  .excita- 
tion has  to  be  propagated  to  the  *  seat  of  conscious- 
ness,' the  sensory  centre  (sensorium),  before  the  Tnental 
effect,  a  sensation,  occurs.  It  is  found  by  experiment 
that  when  the  connection  between  the  extremity  and 
the  centre  is  severed,  there  is  no  sensation.  It  has 
been  proved  too  that  the  propagation  of  the  stimula- 
tion to  the  centre  occupies  an  appreciable  duration.* 

There  are  Beveral  difficulties  in  the  way  of  defining  sensation.  The 
first  of  these  turns  on  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  ordinarily  called 
sensations  do  not  always  involve  the  action  of  some  external  agent  or 
stimulus.    *  Subjective'  sensations  of  light,  for  example,  have  their  phy- 


*  '  Sensation '  in  common  parlance  refers  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  side 
of  a  sense-impression.  And  psychologists  have  sometimes  employed  the 
word  in  this  way,  as  when  Sir  W.  Hamilton  contrasts  sensation  as  feeling 
with  perception  as  knowing  (Lectures  on  Metaphyries,  Vol.  II.,  XXIV.), 
Here  the  term  will  be  used  to  mark  off  the  mental  impression  which  can  be 
discriminated  as  to  its  quality,  and  which  for  this  reason  can  supply  the 
material  of  knowledge.  The  pleasurable  or  painful  aspect  or  accompaniment 
of  a  sense^impression  u  best  marked  off  by  the  term  *  sense-feeling '.  This 
will  be  dealt  with  later  on.  (For  an  historical  account  of  the  different 
meanings  of  the  term  Sensation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hamilton's  £dition 
of  Reid's  Works,  Note  D). 

'  The  reference  of  the  sensation,  according  to  what  physiologists  have  called 
the  'law  of  eccentricity,'  to  the  peripheral  extremity,  as  the  skin,  will  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  deal  with  perception.  On  the  physiological  basia 
of  sensation  see  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology,  Chap.  IV. ;  Dr.  Maudslcy, 
The  Physiology  of  Mindy  Chap.  IV. ;  Wundt,  Physiologic^  Psychologies  VoL 
II.,  Section  II.,  Cap.  VII. 
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rical  rtardiig-point  in  certain  distnrbances  (changes  of  circulation,  &c.) 
in  the  retina.  Some  subjective  sensations  may  have  a  central  process  as 
thdr  starting-point  It  may  however  be  said  that  under  ordinary  or 
'normal'  circumstances  the  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  and  so  on,  ore 
the  effects  of  such  agents.  Other  difficulties  are  due  to  the  imperfect 
analogy  between  the  sensations  of  the  external  sense-organs,  those  of 
sight,  touch,  &&,  and  the  organic  sensations,  as  those  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  oigans  of  digestion.  Here  the  equivalent 
of  external  agent  is  often  wanting,  e.(jr.,  in  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst  Finally,  the  case  of  muscular  sensations  presents  a  peculiar 
difficulty  to  be  touched  on  presently. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  a  perfectly  simple  mental  state,' 
such  as  is  required  by  the  above  definition,  is  an  ideal  conception.  In 
our  later  mental  life,  at  least,  we  never  have  a  sen^tion  which  is  per- 
fectly pure,  the  bare  result  of  the  peripheral  stimulation  of  the  moment 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  sensations  of  adult  life  are 
uniformly  accompanied  by  some  element  of  perception,  and  cannot 
easily  be  distinguished  from  this.  And  even  if  by  introspective  analysis 
we  could  succeed  in  eliminating  this  foreign  element,  there  would 
remain  the  fact  that  our  sensations  are  inextricably  overlaid  with  the 
traces  of  past  like  sensations.  Finally,  supposing  that  we  could  obtain 
a  residuum  of  pure  sensation,  we  could  not  be  certain  that  this  was  a 
perfectly  simple  psychical  state ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  our 
ordinary  sensations  which  to  introspection  appear  simple  or  elementary, 
are  probably  built  up  out  of  sensuous  atoms. 

Sensibility.  The  mind's  capacity  of  being  acted 
upon  or  affected  by  the  medium  of  the  stimulation  of 
a  sensory  nerve  is  called  sensibility.  Sensibility  is 
simply  another  name  for  the  mind's  capability  of 
having  sensations.  Strictly  speaking  this  property  be- 
longs to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  body.  Yet  we  are 
accustomed  by  an  allowable  looseness  of  expression  to 
ascribe  sensibility  to  the  organism  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  medium  by  which  sensations  are  produced.  Thus 
we  talk  of  the  sensibility  or  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
and  of  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

General  and  Special  Sensibility.  All  parts  of  the 
organism  supplied  with  sensory  nerves,  and  the  ac* 
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tions  of  which  are  consequently  fitted  to  give  rise  to 
sensations,  are  said  to  possess  sensibility  of  some  kind. 
But  this  property  appears  under  one  of  two  very 
unlike  forms.  The  first  of  these  is  common  to  all 
sensitive  parts  of  the  organism,  and  involves  no  special 
nervous  structure  at  the  extremity.  The  second  is 
peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  bodily  surface,  and 
implies  special  structures  or  *  organs  \  To  the  former 
is  given  the  name  Common  or  General  Sensibility; 
to  the  latter.  Special  Sensibility. 

General  Sensibility :  Organic  Sense.  The  sensations 
falling  under  this  head  are  marked  by  absence  of  defi- 
nite characters.  They  are  vague  and  ill-defined. 
Their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  that  they  have  a 
marked  pleasurable  or  painful  aspect  or  complexion. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  comfort  and  discomfort  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  digestion  and  indigestion, 
and  with  injuries  to  the  tissues.  These  sensations 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  altetion  of  external 
objects,  but  arise  in  consequence  of  a  certain  condition 
of  the  part  of  the  organism  concerned.  Thus  they 
give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  They 
can  at  best  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  they  only  do  this  adequately  when  we  are  able  to 
*  localise '  them  or  refer  them  to  their  precise  seat  in 
the  organism.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  sensations  produced  by 
actions  going  on  in  the  external  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. 

Special  Sensibility:  Special  Senses.  The  special 
sensations  arising  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
eye,  the   ear,  and  so  on,  are  marked  oflF  one  fix>m 
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anotlier  by  great  definiteness  of  character.  This 
peculiarity  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  each 
sense  has  its  own  specially  modified  structure  or 
*  sense  organ  *  such  as  the  eye  or  the  ear,  fitted  to  be 
acted  upon  by  a  particular  kind  of  stimulus  (light- 
vibrations,  air-waves,  &c.).  Owing  to  this  definiteness 
of  character  the  special  sensations  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  discriminated  and  recognised  than 
the  organic  sensations.  Moreover  these  sensations 
are  (in  ordinary  cases)  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
external  agents  or  objects  lying  outside  the  organism, 
and  are  on  that  account  called  impressions.^  For  these 
reasons  they  are  fitted  to  yield  us  knowledge  of  the 
environment.  It  is  the  special  senses  which  will 
chiefly  interest  us  in  tracing  the  development  of  in- 
telligence or  knowledge. 

XMIoitioil  of  Sense.  A  sense  consists  of  the  snm-total  of  simple 
mental  states  of  a  particnlar  order,  as  sights,  sounds,  and  so  on.  This 
aggregate  of  experience  is  connected  with  a  speciallj  differentiated 
•tmctore  known  as  the  sense-organ,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  its  connected 
nerves.  Hence  it  is  convenient  to  define  a  sense  by  a  reference  to  this 
physical  groondwork.  Thus  we  may  say  that  a  sense  is  the  aggregate 
of  simple  mental  states  arising  by  way  of  the  stimulation  of  some  sense- 
organ.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into 
*«  circle  in  defining '  by  going  on  to  define  a  sense-organ  in  its  turn  by 
a  reference  to  the  group  of  sensations  of  which  it  is  the  groundwork. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  giving  a  purely  physical  definition  of  sense- 
organ.  For  example  we  might  define  it  thus:  A  sense-organ  is  a 
stmetore  forming  the  peripheral  teimination  (end-oigan)  of  a  sensory 
nerve  (or  group  of  nerves)  and  specially  differentiated  so  as  to  react  on 
a  special  Idnd  of  stimulus.  More  correctly  perhaps  the  sense-oigan 
should  include  not  only  the  peripheral  oigan  but  the  connecting  nerve 
by  which  the  e£fect  of  the  stimulation  is  transmitted  to  the  centres,  and 

1  The  sense-impression  which  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  a  mtfnUU  phe* 
nomenon,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  phynctU  'impression/  as,  for 
example,  the  image  of  an  object  on  the  retina. 
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even  the  portion  of  the  centres  immediately  concerned  in  the  piodnetion 
of  a  sensation. 

This  definition  supposes  that  any  particular  organ,  e,g^  the  eye^  can 
only  be  acted  on  by  one  kind  of  stimolus  (lights  Modem  experiments 
show  this  to  be  untrue.  Thus  mechanical  pressure,  or  an  electric  ciurent, 
applied  to  the  retina  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  of  light  Whether 
this  fact  is  due  to  some  special  difference  of  structure  in  the  nerves 
themselves  as  distinguished  from  the  peripheral  orpins  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.^ 

The  Five  Senses.  The  Special  Senses  consist  fiist 
of  all  of  the  well  known  five,  namely.  Sight,  Hearing, 
Touch,  Smell,  and  Taste.  They  each  involve  a  special 
mode  of  sensibility,  and  a  particular  kind  of  'end- 
organ'  or  terminal  structure,  fitted  to  be  acted  on 
by  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus.  The  only  apparent 
exception  to  this  is  Touch,  This,  as  sensibility  to 
mechanical  pressure,  is  very  closely  related  to 
Common  Sensibility.  Indeed,  Touch  has  been  called 
the  fundamental  Sense  out  of  which  .the  other  and 
special  senses  are  developed.'  But  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  Touch  proper  or  Tactile  Sensibility  is 
possessed  in  a  specially  fine  form  by  certain  portions 
of  the  skin,  as  the  lips  and  the  finger-tips,  and  here 
certain  modifications  of  nervous  structure  are  found  to 
exist.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  special  sense,  and  a 
special  organ,  of  touch. 

Characters  of  Sensations.  The  importance  of  the 
special  senses  depends  as  we  have  seen  on  their 
possessing  certain  well-defined   characters,  whereby 

^  This  is  the  question  of  '  the  specific  energy '  of  the  nenrea;  On  this  see 
Lewes  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  Prob.  II. »  Chap.  Ill  Wundt,  Physiologiache 
Psychologu,  7«*  Cap.,  p.  818,  «<  ««^.  A  brief  account  of  Wundt's  Nasoning  wiU 
be  found  in  Mind,  No.  L  (1876),  p.  82,  &c 

"  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Ledums  on  Metaphysics,  Vol.  II.,  Lect  XXVIL  ; 
and  H.  Spencer's  PrincipUs  of  Psychology,  Vol.  L,  Part  III.,  Chap.  IV. 
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they  are  fitted  to  be  signs  or  indications  of  qualities 
in  external  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  these.  The  sum-total  of  our  knowledge 
of  things  is  limited  by  the  number  of  distinguishable 
characters  among  our  sensations.  We  will  first  enquire 
into  these  distinguishable  characters  generally,  and 
then  briefly  indicate  their  varying  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  different  senses. 

Intensity  or  Degree.  The  most  obvious  difference 
of  character  among  our  sensations  is  that  of  degree 
or  intensity.  The  difference  between  a  bright  and 
a  faint  light,  a  loud  and  a  soft  sound,  involves  a 
difference  of  intensity  in  the  sense-impressions.  All 
classes  of  sensation  exhibit  differences  of  degree. 
Those  of  the  special  senses  exhibit  them  in  greater 
number  than  other  sensations.  These  differences  of 
degree  are  intellectually  important  as  a  clue  to  the 
nature  or  structure  of  bodies,  the  force  exerted  by 
them,  their  distance  from  us,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
vivid  sensation  of  light  indicates  (according  to  circum- 
stances) the  brightness  of  an  object  (c.gr.,  a  flame,  a 
mass  of  snow),  or  its  nearness  to  the  eye. 

Belatioii  of  Degree  of  Sensation  to  Foxoe  of  Stimnlns.  The 
degree  of  a  senflation  varies  with  the  force  of  a  stiinuluB.  Thus  the 
aenflation  of  a  bright  light  or  loud  sound  answers  to  a  great  intensity  or 
*  height'  of  the  wares  (ether  or  air  wares)  constituting  the  stimiilus.' 
On  the  other  hand  the  impression  of  a  faint  light  or  of  a  soft  sound 
anawera  to  a  feeble  intensity  or  a  low  altitude  of  the  undulations  con- 
cerned. 

Since  the  physicist  is  able  to  measoie  with  oonsideTable  accuracy  the 
intensity  or  force  of  different  stimuli,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  apply 
a  graduated  series  of  stimuli  to  a  sense-organ  and  to  note  the  relation  of 
successive  increments  of  stimulus  to  the  resulting  sensation.  These  re- 
searehes  belong  to  the  department  of  psycho-physics.  Among  the  most 
important  results  are  the  following. 
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Every  stimulus  must  reach  a  certain  intensity  before  any  appreciable 
sensation  results.  This  point  is  known  as  the  threshold  or  limiwiil 
intensity. 

The  situation  of  this  point  determines  what  has  been  called  the 
AlaoltUe  Seruibility  of  an  organ  or  part  of  an  organ.  Thus  if  two  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  A  and  B,  differ  in  respect  of  their  sensibility  to  preseoie 
in  such  a  way  that  a  slighter  force  of  impact  (mechanical  pressure)  caoses 
a  sensation  in  the  ease  of  A  than  in  that  of  B,  we  say  that  A  has  greater 
absolute  sensibility  than  B. 

When  the  threshold  is  passed  an  Increase  of  the  stimulus  does  not 
always  cause  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensation.  A  very  slight 
increase  (increment)  may  produce  no  appreciable  effect  It  is  further 
found  that  the  increment  required  to  produce  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  sensation  depends  on  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
Thus  a  very  slight  addition  to  a  light-stimulus  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  an  increase  of  intensity  in  case  of  a  feeble  sensation  would  pro- 
duce no  effect  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  one.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  s  and 
6$  to  represent  two  stimuli  of  unequal  intensity,  and  %  a  small  increment 
Then  though  the  sensations  produced  by  s^  and  s  +  f  would  be  felt  to 
differ,  the  sensations  produced  by  6$  and  6«  +  %  might  remain  indistin- 
guishable. The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  at  work  the  greater 
must  be  the  increase  of  stimulus  in  order  that  a  perceptible  difference  in 
the  resulting  sensation  may  arise.  It  is  found  that  the  required  incre- 
ment is  in  every  case  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus.  Thus  whatever  the  value  of  s^  in  order  to  produce  an  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  the  sensationy  s  must  be  increased  by  kt^  where  k 
stands  for  some  constant  fraction,  as  -fis. 

These  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  In  order  that  the  inten- 
sity of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  stimulus 
must  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression.  This  is  known  as  Weber's 
or  Fechner's  Law.^ 

The  magnitude  of  the  fraction  representing  the  increment  of  stimu- 
lus necessary  to  produce  an  increase  of  sensation  determines  what  has 
been  called  the  DitcHmMuUive  SentibUity.  The  smaller  the  fraction, 
the  greater  the  discriminative  sensibility.  Thus  the  discriminative 
sensibility  of  the  finger-tip  to  pressure  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  shoulder-blade,  the  fractions  being  approximately 
iandi 

When  the  stimulus  is  increased  up  to  a  certain  point,  any  further 
increase  produces  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  sensation.  Thus  a  very 
powerful  sound  may  be  increased  without  our  detecting  any  difference 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  light-stimulusL  We  do  not  notice  any  difie- 
rence  in  brightness  between  the  central  and  peripheral  portion  of  the 

1  This  fraction  differs  consideiably  for  different 
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sun's  diflc  though  the  difference  of  light-intensity  is  enormous.  Wnndt 
calls  this  upper  or  maximiiTn  limit  the  Height  of  SenBibility  of  a  Sense. 
The  higher  this  point  in  the  scale  the  greater,  according  to  him,  the 
Beoeptivity  (Beiz-empffinglichkeit)  of  the  organ.^ 

Finally,  by  taking  together  the  Threshold  and  Height  we  have 
what  Wnndt  calls  the  Bange  of  Sensibility  (Reiz-nmfang).  The  lower 
the  former  or  minimum  limit,  and  the  higher  the  latter  or  maximum, 
the  greater  the  range  of  sensibility.  That  is  to  say,  the  relatiye  range 
n  measured  by  a  fraction  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  Height,  and 
the  denominator  the  Threshold.  It  is  important  to  add  that  these 
aspects  of  sensibility  to  stimulus  do  not  yaiy  together.  Fechner  ascer- 
tained that  parts  of  the  skin  equal  in  respect  of  absolute  sensibility  to 
pressure  differed  considerably  in  discriminatiYe  sensibility.  Nor  does 
a  high  maximum  limit  or  height  necessarily  indicate  a  proportionately 
laige  number  of  perceptible  differences  of  degree.  Discriminatiye 
sensibility  m  thus  an  independent  aspect  of  sensibility,  and  by  hi  the 
most  important  for  intellectual  purposes  (knowledge  of  Uiings^' 

^  Quality  of  Sensation.  Next  to  differences  of  in- 
tensity or  degree  we  have  differences  of  quality  among 
our  sensations.  By  a  difference  of  quality  is  meant 
one  of  kind  and  not  simply  of  degree.  The 
group  of  sensations  making  up  a  particular  sense,  as 
those  of  sound,  are  marked  off  by  a  broad  difference 
of  generic  quality.  In  addition  to  these  broad  differ- 
ences there  are  finer  differences  of  specific  quality 
within  each  sense.  Thus  there  are  the  differences  of 
quality  answering  to  different  colours  in  sight,  to 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  of  different  timbre  or 

^BeePhynplogiache  Psyeholosrie,  Cap.  8,  1 1. 

*  The  relation  between  the  degree  of  stimulus  and  that  of  sensation  is  less 
simple  than  is  assumed  in  the  text  Observation  does  not  fully  support  the 
generalisation  known  as  Weber^s  law.  This  is  found  to  hold  good  only  with 
respect  to  stimuli  of  medium  strength :  as  we  approach  the  threshold  or  the 
height,  considerable  deviations  from  it  occur.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
kw  and  the  &cts  on  which  it  is  based  see  my  SeiuatUm  and  Ifiiuiiion,  Chap. 
IIL,  pw  48,  &a ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  article  in  Mind,  Vol.  I.,  1876,  p.  462. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the  present  state  of  the  question  should^ 
further  consult  Wnndt,  Phytiol.  Fiyehoiogie,  8«s  Cap. ;  and  O.  T.  Fechner, 
Revision  der  HauptpwdcU  der  Ftyehoj^hywik. 
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musical  'quality'  in  hearing,  and  so  on«  These 
differences  of  quality  are  much  sharper  or  more 
definite  in  the  case  of  some  sensations  than  in  that 
of  others.  Such  differences,  like  those  of  degree,  serve 
as  a  clue  to  the  properties  of  external  objects.  The 
difference  between  gold  and  iron  is  partly  a  difference 
of  colour.  Musical  instruments,  including  human 
voices,  are  distinguished  partly  by  their  peculiarities 
of  timbre. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  we  are  apt  to 
ascribe  a  difference  of  quality  to  objects  on  the  basis 
of  a  difference  of  degree  in  our  sensations.  Thus  we 
are  often  disposed  to  think  of  two  shades  of  one  and 
the  same  colour  as  two  colours.  Yet  in  this  case 
there  is  no  difference  of  quality  in  the  sensation,  only 
one  of  degree  answering  to  degrees  of  brightness. 
Similarly  the  difference  between  heavy  and  light 
bodies  appears  to  turn  on  a  difference  of  degree  in  the 
sensations. 


Ultimate  DifferencM  of  Qnality:  Simple  aad  Ckmiplez  i 
tione.  It  is  a  matter  of  uncertaintj  what  number  of  ultimate  differ- 
ences of  quality  among  our  sensationB  it  is  necessarj  to  assume.  Modem 
research  goes  to  show  that  two  sensations  which  appear  to  our  minds 
quite  different  in  quality  may  have  certain  elements  in  common.  In 
other  words  sensations  which  are  unanalysable  by  conscious  reflection 
into  simpler  parts  or  elements  may  have  to  be  regarded  as  complex.  Thus 
according  to  Helmholtz  musical  sensations  of  timbre  are  composite 
phenomena,  being  compounded  of  elementary  sensations  answering  to 
*' partial  tones"  (fundamental  and  upper  tones).  Similary  our  seemingly 
simple  sensations  of  colour  are  probably  compounded  of  more  simple 
parts.  Not  only  so»  some  psychologists  as  Mr.  H.  Spencer  and  M.  Taine, 
would  seek  to  carry  the  'objective  analysis'  of  sensation  still  further, 
resolving  aU  differences  of  quality  among  our  sensations  into  differences 
in  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  same  ultimate  psychical  elements,  or 
''units  of  consciousness,"  namely  sensuous  atoms  or  'nervous  shocks'. 
These  researches  and  speculations  go  to  show  that  subjective  analysis  is 
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not  always  adequate  to  the  breakiiig  up  of  a  complex  mental  state  into 
its  parts.  The  parts  may  fuse  or  coalesce  into  an  inseparable  mass.^ 
For  ordinary  psychologicflJ  purposes,  however,  we  start  with  sensations 
which  appear  to  be  perfectly  simple  in  quality,  such  as  those  of  the 
perfectly  distinct  colonrs  blue,  red,  Ac,  as  our  units. 

IlisrBiologicalBaBisof  Difference  of  Quality.  Generic  differences 
of  quality  are,  as  we  have  seen,  connected  with  the  mode  of  stimulation 
(by  air-waves,  stfaer  waves,  and  so  on).  Specific  differences  are  further 
known  in  many  eases,  at  least,  to  be  connected  with  differences  in  the 
form  of  stimulation.  Thus  the  several  sensations  of  colour  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  aether  waves  of  different  lengths,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  vibrations  of  different  rapiditiea  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  sensations  of  sound.  The  sensation  of  a  high  note  answers  to  a 
rapid  series  of  air  vibrations,  that  of  a  low  note,  to  a  slow  series. 

It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  to  every  class  of  simple  sensations 
there  answers  a  special  nerve-structure,  or  whether  simple  sensations 
of  different  quality  may  be  brought  about  by  unlike  modes  of  reaction 
of  the  same  nervous  elementa  According  to  the  former  view  every 
ultimately  simple  or  elementary  sensation  corresponds  to  the  function 
or  activity  of  one  kind  of  simple  nerve-structure,  or  nerve-element  In 
the  case  of  hearing  it  is  fiurly  certain  that  a  large  number  of  distinct 
nerve-elements  are  concerned  in  our  several  sensations  of  pitch.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  sensations  of  colour.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
eaid  that  physiological  research  has  completely  established  the  corres- 
pondence here  hinted  at* 

Other  Characters  of  Sensation :  Duration.  We  have 
now  discussed  the  two  leading  characters  of  Sensation, 
its  degree  or  intensity  and  its  quality.  In  addition 
to  these,  our  sensations  exhibit  other  characters, 
though  these  are  not  so  distinctly  present  in  all 
classes  of  sensation  as  are  degree  and  quality. 


^  On  the  question  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  Sensation  see  SeruaHon 
and  IntuUion,  Chap.  III.,  p.  67,  &c. ;  H.  Spencer's  Principka  of  Psychology, 
VoL  I.,  Part  XL,  Chap.  I.  ("The  Substance  of  Mind,")  §  60 ;  and  M.  Taine's 
woiiE  On  Intemgenec,  Part  I.,  Book  III.,  Chap.  II.,  §  Y. 

'The  problem  as  to  the  ultimate  namber  of  nerve-elements  required  as 
the  groundwork  of  our  sensations  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  specific 
energies.  (See  Hermann,  ffuman  Physiology,  p.  844).  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  supposing  distinct  nerre-elenients  for  all  distinguishable  sensations  are 
well  shown  by  Wundt,  PhyHologische  Psychologic,  Cap.  7,  |  4,  p.  815,  &c. 
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The  first  of  these  is  Duration.  All  Sensations,  as 
indeed  all  mental  states,  have  duration :  they  endure 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period  Such  differences  of 
duration  range  from  the  shortest  possible,  that  of  a 
momentary  sensation,  up  to  the  longest  possible,  that 
compatible  with  a  protracted  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion. Yet  all  classes  of  sensation  do  not  present  this 
aspect  with  equal  clearness.  Some  sensations,  as 
tastes  and  smells,  are  much  less  sharply  defined  in 
respect  of  their  conmienoement  and  termination  than 
others :  their  duration  is  less  distinct  or  definite  than 
that  of  other  sensations,  as  those  of  sound.  The 
importance  of  this  difference  will  appear  later  on. 

The  duiation  of  a  aenaation  is  related  in  general  to  that  of  the  prooew 
of  neiTouB  Btimolation  involved.  A  momentaiy  aensadon,  as  that  of  a 
flash  of  light  or  of  a  staccato  note,  answers  to  a  momentaiy  stimulation. 
Bat  the  coirespondence  is  not  exact  The  effect  of  a  stimnlus  may 
persist  for  an  appreciable  duration  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  This 
lingering  effect  of  stimulation  has  been  named  after-aenaation.  The 
sensations  of  taste  and  smell  exhibit  this  effect  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
want  of  definiteness  in  the  cessation  of  a  sensation  of  taste  or  smell  is 
probably  due  to  this  drcumatance.  In  the  higher  region  of  light-aensa- 
tions  we  have  these  effecta  as  occasional  phenomena  in  what  are  known 
as  positive  after-images. 

Local  Character.  One  other  character  needs  to  be 
touched  on,  which  may  be  named  Local  Character. 
By  this  is  meant  a  difference  between  two  sensations, 
perfectly  similar  in  degree  and  quality,  which  are 
received  by  way  of  two  different  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  organ.  Thus  when  the  skin  is  gently  pressed 
by  two  points,  as  those  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  at 
different  parts  we  receive  two  similar  yet  distinct 
sensations. 

In  order  to  understand  what  this  difference  of  local 
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character  means,  we  must  mark  it  oflf  from  that  local 
interpretation  of  sensation  which  occurs  instantane- 
ously in  our  mature  life.  When  two  points  of  the 
skin  are  touched  we  instantly  refer  the  sensations  to 
these  particular  localities,  or  *  localise  *  them  in  these 
points.  This  however  is  an  act  of  perception  and  has 
(to  a  considerable  extent  at  least)  to  be  acquired  by 
each  individual.  In  order  to  understand  how  this  is 
acquired  we  must  assume  that  there  is  some  original 
difference  in  the  sensations  themselves  connected  with 
the  fact  that  they  depend  on  the  activity  of  distinct 
nerve-fibres.  This  original  difference  is  one  of  quality 
and  not  of  quantity.  It  is  a  difference  of  colouring 
the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  now  quite  unable  to 
recall  or  imagine.  This  unknown  original  difference 
is  all  that  is  meant  here  by  the  expression  local 
character. 

This  separateness  of  the  sensations  corresponding 
to  separate  nerve-fibres  may  be  seen  in  different 
ways.  In  the  case  referred  to  above  we  have  two 
distinct  sensations  answering  to  two  discrete  points 
of  the  surface.  This  mode  of  discriminative  sensibility 
has  been  called  plurality  of  points.  Two  tangible  or 
visible  points  are  always  felt  or  seen  to  be  two  discrete 
points  when  they  lie  at  a  certain  distance  from  one 
another.  If,  however,  they  are  nearer  than  this  they 
are  no  longer  distinguished  as  two. 

If  instead  of  two  discrete  points  a  continuous 
system  of  such  points  on  a  surface  is  applied  to  the 
skin  the  local  character  shows  itself  under  the  form 
of  the  *  massiveness '  or  extensive  magnitude  of  the 
sensation*     If  I  apply  a  piece  of  tin-foil  one  inch 
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square  to  the  hand,  and  then  apply  to  an  adjacent 
part  a  second  piece  two  inches  square,  the  second 
sensation  is  felt  to  be  different  from  the  first.  And 
the  difference  is  not  the  same  as  would  arise  if  I 
simply  doubled  the  pressure  over  the  same  surface 
by  placing  a  second  piece  of  the  same  size  above 
the  first 

These  differences  of  local  character,  are  not  found 
in  all  classes  of  sensation  alike.  They  presuppose 
certain  physiological  conditions  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  two  senses,  Touch,  and  Sight. 
Hence  in  part  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  these 
senses  are  the  only  ones  which  give  us  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  space,  in  its  several  aspects,  number  and 
position  of  points,  space,  magnitude^  and  figure  of 
objects. 


The  physiological  conditions  heie  xeferred  to  may  be  said  to  reside  in 
the  existence  of  a  sensitive  sai£BU»  supplied  by  a  system  of  similar  yet 
distinct  and  isolated  n^rve-fibres,  which  may  be  acted  on  apart  firom  one 
another  by  locally  circumscribed  stimuli  These  conditions  obtain  only 
in  the  case  of  two  senses,  namely,  Touch  and  Sight  The  skin  and  the 
retina  are  surfaces  of  this  kind.  The  skin  can  be  acted  on  directly  by  a 
point  applied  te  any  one  portion  of  its  surface.  And  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  eye  rays  of  light  coming  from  a  particular  luminous 
point  may  impinge  on  a  definite  point  of  the  retina.  In  the  case  of 
Hearing,  however,  such  a  local  effect  is  rendered  impossible,  partly  by 
the  nature  of  the  stimulus  and  its  mode  of  propagation  through  the  ear, 
and  partly  by  the  absence  of  a  system  of  similar  fibres  spread  out  over  a 
surface. 

Variability  of  Benflation.  In  order  that  a  sensation  may  supply - 
knowledge  about  an  external  thing,  it  must  not  vary.  That  is  to  say 
the  same  stimulus  must  always  bring  about  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  sensation.  These  conditions  do  not,  however,  hold  good  perfectly. 
Our  sense-organs  are  liable  to  changes  of  condition  which  modify  the 
psychical  effect  of  a  stimulus.  Thus  the  organ  of  taste  may  be  tem- 
porarily affected  by  the  persistence  of  a  preceding  sensation,  which  com- 
bines with  and  so  disguises  the  effect  of  a  succeeding  stimulus.    Again 
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a  nerve-fltmctme  may  be  temporarily  fatigued  by  fihe  action  of  a  pre- 
ceding stimnlns,  and  so  rendered  less  sensitive  to  a  second  stimulus  of 
the  same  kind.  Alter  tasting  a  strong  saline  solution  a  substance  mode- 
rately salt  is  not  felt  to  be  sietlt  at  all  Sensations  of  temperature  show 
theee  momentary  fluctaations  in  a  marked  degree,  Finally  a  sense-organ 
may  be  more  permanently  modified.  Thus  for  example  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a  cold  and  other  causes.  Though 
these  disturbances  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  senses,  they  are  much 
more  distinct  and  prominent  in  this  region.  The  sensations  of  taste, 
smelV  and  temperature  are  pre-eminently  the  variable  sensations.^ 

GomiDg  now  to  the  senses  in  detail  we  see  that 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  definiteness 
or  the  same  number  of  distinct  characters.  We 
usually  speak  of  Taste  and  Smell  as  the  coarse  or 
unrefined  senses,  whereas  Hearing  and  Sight  are 
highly  refined.  By  attending  simply  to  the  degree 
of  refinement  we  may  arrange  the  senses  in  the 
following  ascending  order,  Taste,  Smell,  Touch, 
Hearing,  Sight 

No  detailed  exposition  of  the  senses  can  be  given 
here,  but  only  a  brief  enumeration  of  their  characters. 

Taste  and  Smell.  These  present  a  decidedly  low 
measure  of  refinement.  Indeed  the  sensations  of 
these  senses  may  be  said  to  approach  the  organic 
sensations  in  want  of  definiteness,  and  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  element  of  feeling  (pleasure  and 
pain).  These  peculiarities  are  connected  with  the 
fact  that  these  senses  have  as  their  function  the 
determination  of  what  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome 
to  the  organism  as  a  whole.  The  very  position  of 
the  organs  at  the  entrance  of  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  cavities  suggests  that  they  are  sentinels 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  modifications  of  sensibility  see  my  work  on 
lUutfcni,  Chap.  IV.,  pp.  64-69. 
10 
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to  warn  us  as  to  what  is  good  or  ilL  The  sensationB 
of  taste  and  smell  are  easily  confused  one  with 
another,^  cannot  be  definitely  distinguished  either  in 
degree  or  quality.  We  cannot  distinguish  a  number 
of  simultaneous  tastes  or  odours  as  we  can  distinguish 
a  number  of  touches  locally  separate  from  one  another. 
Again,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  sensations,  we 
cannot  discriminate  two  odours  or  two  tastes  in  rapid 
succession.  And  lastly,  both  modes  of  sensibility  are 
liable  to  great  fluctuations,  temporary  and  permanent. 
Hence  they  are  of  little  importance  as  knowledge* 
^giving  senses.  It  is  only  under  special  circumstances, 
.as  those  of  the  chemist,  the  wine-taster  and  so  on, 
that  these  *  servants  of  the  body  *  supply  a  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge  about  the  properties  of  objects. 

Touch.  By  the  sense  of  touch  is  meant  the  sensa- 
tions  we  receive  from  the  contact  of  bodies  with  the 
tactual  organ.  These  are  either  sensations  of  mere 
t;onftaet  or  pressure,  or  those  of  temperature.  Although 
sensibility  to  pressure  is  probably  the  simplest  and 
least  specialised  form  of  sensibility,  the  sense  of  touch 
supplies  us  with  much  more  knowledge  than  those 
of  taste  and  smeU.  In  its  highest  and  more  special 
form,  connected  with  definite  portions  of  the  bodily 
surface,  more  particularly  the  hands,  and  especially 
the  finger-tips  (with  which  the  lips  may  be  reckoned), 
the  tactual  sensibility  becomes  a  most  important 
means  of  ascertaining  the  properties  of  bodies.  The 
sensations  of  touch  have  a  much  higher  degree  of 
definiteness  than  those  of  taste  and  smelL     Since 

^  This  want  of  distinctziess  is  aeen  too  in  the  confusbn  of  imeUR  with 
tastes. 
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they  have  little  persistence  we  may  distinguish  two 
or  more  impressions  finely  in  rapid  succession.  This 
rapid  sequence  of  distinct  impressions  is  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  mobility  of  the  main  tactual  organ  (the 
hand).  Again,  tHe  local  separation  of  touch-sensa- 
tions allows  of  a  nice  discrimination  of  simvltaneous 
impressions. 

The  discrimination  of  degree  of  pressure  has  been 
measured  by  means  of  experiments.  A  certain  weight 
is  laid  on  the  hand  or  other  part,  and  the  experi- 
menter then  tries  how  much  must  be  taken  away  or 
added  in  order  that  a  difference  may  be  felt.^  A 
much  smaller  difference  is  felt  when  the  same  part 
of  the  tactual  organ  is  stimulated  than  when  two 
parts  are  taken.  Thus  when  the  same  hand  is 
selected  the  difference  detected  is  (in  some  cases)  ^ 
of  that  recognised  when  the  two  hands  are  succes- 
sively tried.  Further  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
criminative sensibility  of  one  and  the  same  part  varies 
considerably  at  different  regions  of  the  bodily  surfiace. 
For  instance,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fingers 
the  difference  detected  was  a  half  of  that  recognised 
on  their  posterior  surface.' 

The  onanest  dliSeiexifie  detected  in  the  case  of  two  hands  is  i;  in  the 
case  of  the  same  hand,  from  ^^  to  A;  Again,  the  smallest  difference 
lecognJsed  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  suxiace  of  the  finger  is  i ;  in  that 
of  the  anterior  snrfiBtce^  i. 


If  the  hand  is  the  part  selected  it  most  be  snpported  by  some  object,  as 
a  table.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  test  the  tadwU  sensibility  to  pressure  apart 
from  the  WMueular  sensibility  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 

*  As  before  remarked  the  variations  in  discriminatiTe  sensibility  at  different 
parts  of  the  organ  do  not  run  parallel  to  variations  in  absolute  sensibility.  See 
Wandt»  Ph^ftioL  Psyehdogie,  I.,  Cap.  8«  {  2,  p.  842. 
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Besides  differences  of  degree  in  the  case  of  sensations 
of  touch  we  have  important  differences  of  quality,  as 
between  those  of  smoothness  and  roughness.^  To 
these  differences  must  be  added  the  important  quali- 
tative difference  between  hot  and  cold. 

Finally  we  have  the  local  differences  which  con- 
stitute so  important  a  feature  of  our  touch  sensations. 
The  capability  of  distinguishing  two  points  at  different 
parts  of  the  bodily  surface  has  been  tested  by  Weber 
by  means  of  the  extremities  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  smallest  distance  between  these  needed  to  pro- 
duce two  distinct  sensations  determines  the  degree 
of  local  sensibility  of  this  part.  It  is  much  finer  in 
the  mobile  parts  of  the  body  (hands,  feet,  lips,  &c.y 
than  in  the  comparatively  fixed  parts  (the  trunk).* 
It  is  finest  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (which  along 
with  the  lips  shares  in  the  specialised  tactual  sensi- 
bility of  the  hand).  A  difference  of  a  millimetre 
is  here  detected.'  At  the  tip  of  the  finger  a  distance 
of  two  millimetres  is  just  perceptible.  The  local 
sensibility  is  finer  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  hand,  and  decreases  rapidly  as 
we  recede  from  the  finger-tips  towards  the  wrist  and' 
elbow. 

'  It  is  a  question  how  far  rach  differences  n  smootLness  and  ronghDesBy ' 
sharpness  and  bluntness,  hardness  and  softness,  and  so  on,  involve  original 
diflferences  of  quality  (other  than  'local'  differences) in  the  sensations,  and' 
how  far  they  turn  on  differences  of  degree,  coupled  with  local  differences. 
On  this  point  see  Wundt,  Op,  eit.,  Cap.  9,  §  I,  p.  368. 

'  This  suggests  that  local  discrimination  has  been  developed  through  suc- 
cessive generations  by  the  help  of  movement.  The  importance  of  movement 
in  developing  the  perception  of  locality  by  touch  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter. 

'  A  millimetre  is  one  thousandth  part  of  a  metre,  and  is  equal  to  *0^S  ai 
an  inch. 
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If  at  any  particular  point  of  the  ddn  we  estimate  exactly  the  distance 
between  the  two  compass-points  at  which  they  cease  to  be  distinguished 
as  two^  and  take  this  measurement  in  a  variety  of  directions,  we  obtain 
what  IB  known  as  a  *  circle  of  sensation '  (Empfindungskreis).  We  may 
suppose  the  bodily  surface  to  be  made  up  of  myriads  of  such  small 
ciTCle&  These  vary  greatly  in  size  (from  about  1  to  65  millimetres  in 
diameterX  Also  they  vary  to  some  extent  in  form.  Thus,  since  the 
discrimination  of  points  is  commonly  finer  across  a  limb  than  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  the  circles  must  here  be  supposed  to  be  ovaL 
We  must  not  imagine  the  circles  to  lie  wholly  outside  one  another  in  a 
iBonie  arrangement  They  overlap  one  another  in  an  intricate  way. 
This  aeems  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  a  distinct  local  character  is 
given  tmder  all  circumstances  to  the  sensations  answering  to  each  nerve- 
element  running  to  the  part  The  local  discrimination  varies  with  the 
anpply  of  aerve-fihrefl^  but  there  la  no  exact  conespondenoe  between 
them.^ 

Hearing.  The  Sense  of  Hearing  ranks  high  as  an 
intellectual  or  knowledge-giving  sense.  This  is  owing 
to  the  high  degree  of  definiteness  of  its  sensations. 
In  respect  both  of  intensity  and  of  quality  fine  dif- 
ferences are  recognisable. 

With  respect  to  intensitj,  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  a 
number  of  investigators  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  threshold, 
the  height^  and  the  least  noticeable  differences  of  intensity.  With 
cespect  to  the  last  it  has  been  found  that  the  smallest  difference  of  the 
objective  stimulus  perceptible  is  (roughly)  represented  by  the  ratio 
3:4* 


^  For  a  ftiller  account  of  the  results  of  Weber's  experiments  see  Bernstein, 
Ths  Five  Senses  <if  Man,  Chap.  II. ;  Wundt,  Physiol.  PsyckUogie,  IL,  Cap 
ll,5  2,p.7,ltc 

'This  was  ascertained  by  different  methods.  Yolkmann  employed  at 
first  a  hammer  which  swung,  pendulum-like,  striking  a  plate.  Later  on  he 
(followed  by  Norr)  used  a  steel  ball  which  he  allowed  to  fall  a  certain 
distance  and  strike  a  steel-plate.  According  to  Yierhordt,  the  force  of  the 
stimulus  most  be  taken  as  proportionate  to  the  square  root  of  tlia  height 
through  which  the  body  falla  Adopting  this  view  we  find  that  the  real  pro- 
portion is  $Ji  :  >/8.  See  Fechner,  ElemenU  der  Psyehaphysik,  VoL  I.,  p. 
175,  frc  ;  Wnndt,  Op  eit.,  t,  Cap.  8,  {  2»  pp.  840, 1 ;  rf.  Sensation  and 
IntuUifm,  Chap.  III.,  p.  61. 
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The  higli  intellectual  character  of  hearing  shows 
itself  most  plainly  in  the  qualitative  differences.  We 
have  here  the  broad  contrast  between  musical  and 
non-musical  sounds  or  noises.  The  former  depend 
on  regularly  recurring  or  periodic  vibrations  of  the 
air,  the  latter  on  irregularly  recurring  or  non-periodic 
vibrations.  In  the  case  of  musical  sounds  we  have 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  scale  of  sensation. 
If  we  pass  upwards  from  a  low  note  to  a  higher  one 
through  all  distinguishable  gradations  we  experience 
a  continuous  variation  of  sensation  in  one  respect, 
namely,  pitch  or  height  This  scale  or  series  of 
similar  or  analogous  changes  (increase  or  decrease  of 
pitch)  is  described  as  a  *  continuum  *  of  one  dimension. 
All  these  differences  of  pitch  are  known  to  answer  to 
changes  in  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  medium  (the 
atmosphere).  The  higher  the  note  the  more  rapid  the 
vibrations.* 


It  has  been  supposed  by  Helmholtz  and  others  that  these  differences 
of  pitch  sensation  involve  the  reactions  of  distinct  nerve-elements. 
These  are  the  so-called  organs  ('fibres,'  'columns')  of  Corti  in  fhe 
cochlea  or  shell-compartment  of  the  inner  ear.  These  fibres  are  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  key-board,  and  it  is  supposed  that  different 
rates  of  atmospheric  vibration  aJQTect  different  fibres.  But  later  research 
shows  this  hypothesiB  to  be  doubtfuL' 

This  scale  of  sound-quality  or  pitch  presents  striking  points  of  rimi- 
larity  with  the  scale  of  intensity.  If  we  begin  with  the  lowest  note  we 
find  that  there  is  a  threshold. or  a  rate  of  vibration  below  which  the  ear 
is  insensible  to  pitch.    Here  the  atmospheric  vibrations  are  felt  as  dis- 


1  Thus  the  series  of  vibrations  concerned  in  the  note  C  below  the  treble 
cleff  stands  to  that  involved  in  the  C  an  octave  above  it  in  the  ratio  1:2; 
and  to  that  invdved  in  the  Q  a  fifth  above  it  in  the  ratio  2 : 8. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  structure  ot  the  ear  and  the  probable  fdnctions 
of  its  several  parts,  see  Bernstein,  Five  Senses  of  Man,  Sect  III.,  Chap.  1  and 
following ;  Wundt,  Physiologische  PaychcHogie^  I.,  Cap.  7,  §  4,  p.  296,  &G. 
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tiiict  pnltttiQiifl,  end  not  as  a  continnoiu  seiuation  of  tone.  At  the 
otfaa  extremi^  we  find  a  height  or  a  point  of  maximum  pitch,  above 
which  the  ear  experiences  no  sensation  of  tone  proper,  but  only  a  grating 
kind  of  noise.  Finally,  within  these  extremes,  the  least  noticeable  dif- 
ferenee  of  sensation  eonresponds  to  one  and  the  same  proportion  of  the 
atimulL 

In  the  discrimination  of  pitch  the  ear  shows  a  deli- 
cacy far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  senses.  The 
smallest  difference  recognised  in  onr  musical  scale  (a 
semi-tone)  is  by  no  means  the  smallest  perceptible. 
In  the  median  region  of  the  scale  an  unpractised  ear 
can  easily  distinguish  tones  which  differ  by  only  a  few 
vibrations  per  second ;  and  a  practised  ear  can  even 
detect  a  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  vibration.^ 

In  addition  to  this  scale  of  pitch-quality,  there  are 
the  differences  known  as  timbre  or  ^musical  quality'. 
These  are  the  qualitative  differences  in  sensations  of 
tone  answering  to  differences  in  the  instrument,  as 
the  piano,  the  violin,  the  human  voice.  These  dif- 
ferences have  been  explained  as  due  to  the  various 
composition  of  the  several  kinds  of  tone.  Musical 
tones  or  clangs  are  rarely  if  ever  simple  sensations, 
but  compounded  of  a  number  of  elements.  These 
correspond  to  a  fundamental  or  ground  tone,  and  to 
subordinate  upper  tones.  The  number  and  strength 
of  these  last  determine  the  timbre  of  the  note.' 

In  addition  to  this  wide  range  of  musical  sensation 

^  Thus  one  person's  diserimination  of  pitch  is  represented  by  the  ratio 
440 :  489 '886 ;  another  person's  by  the  ratio  1000*6 :  1000. 

*  For  a  fuller  aoconnt  of  the  composite  nature  of  tone  or  clang  and  the 
inflnence  of  npper  tones  on  oar  sensations  of  timbre,  together  with  those  of 
discord  and  harmony,  see  Helmholtz's  great  work,  Ths  SentationM  of  Tone, 
inmsUted  by  A.  J.  Ellis.  A  snmmary  of  Helmholts's  doctrine  may  be  found 
in  my  Tolume,  SenaaUan  and  Intuition,  Chap.  YII. ;  also  in  Bernstein's  work, 
The  Fim  Sensci  qfMa%,  Sect  IIL,  Chap.  VIL,  YIIL 
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the  oar  distingttiBhes  a  vast  Bumber  of  non-mosical 
sounds,  the  characteristic  'noises'  of  different  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  the  crack  of  a  whip.  We  distinguish  noises 
as  jarring,  grating,  explosive,  and  so  on.  These  dif- 
ferences are  in  part  connected  with  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  single  pidsations  composing  the  noise. 
But  most  noises  involve  elements  of  tone  as  well,  and 
owe  a  part  of  their  character  to  this  circumstance  {e.g., 
the  roar  of  the  sea  or  of  a  crowd).  This  remark 
applies  to  articulate  sounds,  the  most  important  class 
of  non-musical  sounds.  The  researches  of  Helmholta 
go  to  show  that  different  vocal  sounds  are  characterised 
by  peculiarities  of  timbre. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  high  degrce 
of  refinement  characterising  the  sense  of  hearing. 
The  delicate  and  &x-reaching  discrimination  of  quality, 
aided  by  the  fine  discrimination  of  duration,  enables 
the  ear  to  acquire  a  good  deal  of  exact  information, 
as  well  as  to  gain  a  considerable  amount  of  refined ' 
pleasure.  The  delight  of  music  sums  up  the  chief 
part  of  the  latter.  The  former  is  illustrated  in  ther 
wide  range  of  knowledge  derived  by  way  of  that 
system  of  articulate  sounds  known  as  language. 

As  a  set  off  against  these  advantages,  we  see  that 
hearing  has  very  little  local  discrimination.  We 
cannot  distinguish  two  or  more  simultaneous  sounds 
with  any  nicety  according  to  the  position  of  their  ex- 
ternal source.  Hence  hearing  only  gives  us  (directly), 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  bodies  in  space,  and  of  their  figure 
and  magnitude.  . 
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It  U  commonly  said  that  we  distingoieh  between  a  ^mafldye'  or 
voluminous  sound,  as  the  roar  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  or  the  sound 
oi  a  great  ehoros  of  yoioes,  and  an  *  acute'  or  non-yoluminous  sound, 
as  that  of  a  falling  streamlet,  or  of  a  single  yoice.  It  is  a  question  how 
far  (apart  from  movement  of  the  head)  the  ear  distinguishes  elements  of 
such  a  compound  mass  of  impressions  by  theii  local  characters.  In 
other  words  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  ear  distinguishes  d^;ree  of  exten- 
sive magnitude.  The  fact  that  we  have  two  ears,  and  that  sounds 
according  to  their  position  affect  the  two  ears  unequally,  constitutes  a 
qnaai-local  difference.  The  real  power  of  the  ear  in  discrimination  is  in 
analysing  a  compound  mass  of  sounds  of  different  pitches  into  its  partsw 
In  most  voluminous  sounds  different  pitches  and  timbres  are  easily  dis- 
tlnguishable. 

Sight  The  sense  of  Sight  is  by  common  consent 
allowed  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  refinement. 
The  delicate  and  intricate  structure  of  the  organ,  and 
the  nature  of  the  stimulus  (ether- vibrations),  give  to 
its  impressions  a  special  degree  of  definiteness. 

The  scale  of  intensity  in  the  case  of  visual  sensa- 
tions is  obviously  a  very  extended  one.  It  answers 
to  all  distinguishable  degrees  of  luminosity  from  the 
brightest  self-luminous  bodies  which  we  are  capable 
of  looking  at,  down  to  the  objects  which  reflect  a 
minimum  of  light  and  are  known  as  black  The  eye's 
capability  of  recognising  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  an 
object  and  of  a  multitude  of  unlike  objects  in  a  scene, 
resta  in  part  on  this  delicate  discriminative  sensibiKty 
to  degrees  of  light^ 

Here  again  careful  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  int^uity.    It  ia  found  that  (in  a  certain  region  of 

>  The  intensity  of  a  light-sensation  does  not  depend  simply  on  the  degree 
of  objective  lominosity,  but  also  on  the  condition  of  the  organ.  The  eye 
accommodates  itself  to  the  varying  degree  of  illumination,  direct  sun-light, 
moon-Iighty  kc  Thus  after  remaining  in  bright  sim-light  its  sensibility  is 
lowered,  so  that  it  no  longer  reacts  so  energetically  to  the  more  powerful 
degrees  of  the  stimulus. 
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tbe  Bcaky  the  eye  distingiiiBhes  two  stimuli  having  the  ratio  of  inten- 
sity (about)  120 :  ISl.  These  experiments  were  csrried  out  by  Bonger, 
Volkmann,  Aubert,  Masson  and  otheTS,  partly  by  means  of  two  lights 
throwing  a  double  shadow  of  a  rod  on  a  white  screen,  and  partly  bj 
means  of  rotating  discs  having  circles  of  unequal  brightness.  The 
results  differed  in  different  series  of  experiments.  Some  investigators 
make  the  fraction  much  less  (e.jr.,  Aubert  rh).  This  fineness  of  quanti- 
tative discrimination  belongs  only  to  the  central  area  of  the  retina  (or 
area  of  perfect  vision).  On  the  side  parts  of  the  retina  it  is  much  le8& 
The  discrimination  of  degree  is  mudi  less  fine  when  instead  of  whiter 
coloured  light  is  employed.* 

In  sight,  again,  we  have  numerous  and  fine  differ- 
ences of  quality.  Of  these  the  most  important  aie 
colour-differences.  The  impressions  of  colour,  like 
those  of  pitch,  fall  into  a  series  of  gradual  changes. 
Passing  from  one  extremity  of  the  spectrum  (or 
rainbow)  scale  to  another  the  eye  experiences  a  series 
of  perfectly  gradual  transitions.  These  changes  fall 
into  the  series,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red,  together  with  certain  finer  distinctions,  as  indigo 
blue,  greenish  blue.  These  differences  of  quality 
accompany  (as  in  the  case  of  pitch-sensations)  changes 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  constituting  the 
stimulus.  Thus  the  violet  rays  make  about  667  billions, 
the  red  rays  about  456  billion  vibrations  per  second 

This  series  of  colour  sensations  differs,  however,  from  that  of  tone  or 
pitch  sensations.  To  begin  with,  the  quality  of  tiie  sensation  does  not 
change  continuously  in  dose  correspondence  with  the  changes  of  the 
stimulus,  as  in  the  case  of  tone  sensations.  In  some  parts  of  the  series 
considerable  changes  in  the  rate  of  vibration  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  sensation.  Hence  we  cannot  speak  of  a  colour-scale  in  the  samo 
sense  as  we  speak  of  the  tone-scale.' 

>  See  above,  p.  115,  note  2. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  investigations  see  Wundt,  PhysioL  i^ycftd- 
logie,  I.,  Cap.  8,  §  2,  p.  385,  &c. 

*  It  follows  that  there  is  no  constant  ratio  in  the  region  of  colour  discri- 
mination. Dobrowolsky  has  estimated  the  least  perceptible  difference  at 
different  points  of  the  colonr-ecale.  At  the  red  end  it  is  as  much  as  from 
^It  to  xir ;  whereas  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  it  falls  to  j]j. 
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Again,  the  aezies  of  ooloor  impressioiu,  instead  of  falling  into  a  straiglit 
line,  each  eucoessive  difference  being  f uiiher  remoTed  from  the  starting- 
point  than  its  predecessors,  rather  assumes  the  form  of  a  bent  or  curved 
line.  The  extremities  red  and  violet  seem  to  approach  one  another. 
This  affinity  between  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum  is  seen  in  the  &ct 
that  if  the  rays  are  combined  we  have  an  intermediate  sensation,  that  of 
purple.^ 

In  addition  to  this  series  of  colour-sensations  we 
have  for  any  given  colour  a  scale  of  purity  or  satura- 
tion. A  red  or  a  green,  for  example,  may  be  more  or 
less  whitish,  or  on  the  other  hand  pure  or  saturated. 
Thus  any  colour  will  present  a  series  of  changes  ac- 
cording as  we  vary  the  proportion  of  white  light  to 
the  special  kind  of  light.  In  certain  cases  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  saturation  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  difference  of  colour.  Thus  what  we  call  pink  is 
simply  a  whitish  modification  of  a  purple." 

The  several  kinds  of  rays  when  all  combined,  as  in 
sunlight,  produces  the  impression  white.  The  same 
sensation  may  result  from  combining  different  pairs 
of  the  several  varieties  of  light  in  certain  proportions. 
Such  pairs  of  rays,  and  the  accompanying  impressions 
of  colour,  are  spoken  of  as  complementary  one  to 
aQother.  Thus  blue  and  yellow,  purpUsh  red  and 
green,  are  complementary.  K  we  add  purple  to  the 
spectrum  series  and  represent  this  by  a  circle,  we 
find  that  any  two  kinds  of  light  standing  opposite 

^  The  points  of  difierenoe  between  the  tone  and  colour  scales  are  brought 
oat  by  Hehnholtz^  Phytioloffiiche  Opdik,  p.  28d|  ei  8eq, 

'  Diiferenoes  in  the  degree  of  saturation  mnst  be  careftilly  distingiiiBhed 
from  diflferences  in  the  brightness  or  degree  of  brilliance  of  a  colour.  This 
last  dependi  on  the  qnantity,  and  not  the  quality  of  the  light  The  brighter 
degrees  an  known  as  tones,  the  darker  as  shades  of  a  colour.  A  difference  of 
qiumtity  in  the  light  sometimes  makes  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
Thus  a  brown  is  simply  a  dark  shade  of  yellow  or  red. 
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to  one  another  or  at  the  extremities  of  one  diameter 
are  thus  complementary.  Such  complementary  colours 
are  commonly  said  to  go  well  or  to  harmonise  well 
with  one  another. 

The  many  and  intricate  pbenomena  of  colonr-impressions,  including 
the  effects  of  mixing  coloura  (either  hj  combining  rays,  or  by  com- 
pounding impresflionB  on  the  retina^  the  phenomena  of  negative  or 
complementary  spectra  or  after-images,  and  of  chromatic  contrast,  and 
lastly  the  facts  of  colour-blindness,  hare  given  rise  to  various  physio- 
logical hypotheses  respecting  the  structure  and  mode  of  activity  of  the 
retina.  Among  these  the  most  popular  is  known  as  the  Young-Helm- 
holtz  theory.  According  to  this  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina 
consist  of  three  kinds  of  fibre.  These  are  acted  upon  more  especially  by 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  or  violet  rays  respectively.  These  tiivee 
colours  would  thus  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  elementary  colour-impressions, 
while  other  colours,  as  purple,  bluish  green,  together  with  white,  would 
be  composite.  According  to  a  second  theory,  that  of  £.  Hering,  thet« 
are  two  kinds  of  nerve-element  These  structures,  again,  are  capable  of 
two  antagonistic  modes  of  activity.  To  each  of  these  a  distinct  colour- 
impression  corresponda  Thus  we  have  four  simple  or  leading  colonr- 
impressions.  One  kind  of  element  is  concerned  in  the  sensations  bine, 
yellow,  and  the  other  in  the  sensations  red,  green.  In  addition  to  these 
two  varieties  of  nerve-element  Hering  postulates  a  third,  the  two  opposed 
processes  in  which  underlie  sensations  of  white,  black.  This  hypothesis 
aims  at  obviating  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  fact  that  it  erects  into  elementary  or  funda- 
mental colour-impressions  four  varieties  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to 
regard  as  leading  and  distinct  colours.  In  its  turn,  however,  it  gives 
rise  to  special  difficulties*^ 

In  addition  to  these  numerous  differences  of  in- 
tensity and  quality  the  sensations  of  sight  are 
characterised  by  very  fine  local  differences.  And  it 
is  this  circumstance,  together  with  another  to  be 
spoken  of  presently,  which  gives  sight  so  distinct  a 
superiority  to  hearing  as  an  intellectual  or  knowledge- 

^  For  a  brief  account  of  the  fieu^ts  here  referred  to,  see  Bernstein,  Ktv 
Senses  of  Man,  Soot  II.,  Chap.  V.  For  a  comparison  of  the  rival  hypo* 
theses,  see  Le  Conte,  Sight,  Pt  I.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  61  &c. ;  and  Wundt, 
Fhysiol.  Psychologies  I.,  Cap.  9,  §  4,  p.  460,  Ac 
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giving  sense.  The  retina  is  an  extended  surface,  on 
any  point  of  which  (owing  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  eye)  an  isokted  optical  effect  may  be  produced. 
The  sensations  received  by  way  of  different  parts 
of  the  retina  have,  from  the  first,  distinct  *  local* 
peculiarities.  The  fineness  of  this  local  discrimina- 
tion is  greatest  in  the  central  region,  the  area  of 
perfect  vision.  In  order  to  measure  the  local  dis- 
crimination in  this  region  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  two  lines  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  eye  and  brought  gradually  nearer 
one  another.  These  shew  that  in  the  case  of  a 
practised  eye  two  points  are  distinguished  when  the 
visual  angle  is  from  60  to  90  seconds,  that  is  to 
say  when  the  retinal  images  are  from  "004  to  '006 
millimetres  apart.  In  the  side  portions  of  the  retina 
this  fine  local  discrimination  rapidly  falls  off. 

This  may  be  Been  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  results  of 
looldng  at  two  squares  one  metre  from  the  eye  are  recorded : — 

Distenoe  of  retinal  Minimum 

image  from  distance  of  two 

centre  of  letina.  images. 

2*40'        . 3' 27-' 

6« 17' IK 

?• 34' 22-^ 

This  decline  in  discriminative  ability  does  not  progress  with  perfect 
legolarity,  and  is  not  equally  rapid  in  all  directions.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  connect  these  limits  of  local  discrimination  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  terminal  appendages  of  the  optic  ^bres.  These  are  kno:wn 
as  the  rods  and  cones.  Since  the  cones  are  densely  packed  in  the  area 
of  perfect  vision  while  they  become  less  numerous  and  give  way  to  rods 
towards  the  peripheiy,  it  seems  probable  that  the  former  are  the  struc- 
tares  specially  concerned  in  local  discrimination.  Measurement  of  these 
cones  goes  to  show  that  their  diameter  corresponds  (roughly)  to  the  limits 
of  local  discrimination.^ 

>  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  experiments  respecting  the  local  discriminatioQ 
of  the  letiua,  see  Wundt,  Phyiiol.  PtyehqlogU,  XL,  Cap.  18,  g  1|  p.  05,  kc 
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Muscular  Sense.  Over  and  above  the  five  special 
senses  there  is  a  sense  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  knowledge  known  as  the  Muscular  Sense.  This 
consists  of  the  sum  of  simple  mental  states  or  '  sensa- 
tions'  which  immediately  accompany  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  These  have  well-marked  characters  of 
their  own.  The  sensations  which  accompany  an 
exercise  of  the  vocal  organ,  a  movement  of  the  arm 
or  leg,  an  eflEbrt  to  push  a  heavy  body,  have  certain 
conmion  traits,  and  these  mark  them  off  from  all 
other  special  classes  of  sensation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  muscular  sense  occupies  a 
peculiar  place  and  cannot  be  classed  with  the  five 
senses.  For  one  thing  the  muscular  sensations  are 
due  not  to  the  action  of  external  objects  like  sense- 
impressions,  but  to  our  own  actions.  They  are  thus 
essentially  active  states,  and  so  stand  in  antithesis  to 
the  sensations  of  the  five  senses  which  are  passive. 
This  circumstance  gives  them  their  characteristic  qua- 
lity which  we  indicate  by  describing  them  as  feelings 
of  exertion,  effort,  or  energy.  Moreover  it  wiU  be 
seen  presently  that  the  muscular  sense  is  not  detached 
from  the  special  senses  as  these  are  detached  from  one 
another,  but  enters  into  combination  with  these,  and 
more  especially  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  exact  nature  and  phy- 
siological concomitants  of  muscular  sensations.  Some  writers,  as  Professor 
Bain,  hold  that  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  process  of  'innerva- 
tion' or  the  outgoing  nervous  impulses  from  the  motor  centres  to  the 
muscles,  and  are  best  described  as  sensations  of  expended  or  expending 
energy.  Others  maintain  that  they  arise  in  connection  with  an  incoming 
nervous  process  in  the  sensory  nerves.  This  may  be  either  the  nerves 
running  to  the  skin  and  other  tissues  adjacent  to  the  muscles,  and  which 
are  therefore  pressed  or  strained  by  muscular  contraction ;  or  the  aenaoiy 
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nerves  which  are  now  known  to  ente^  the  snbetance  of  the  mnseles 
itaell^ 

The  evidence  on  which  a  condndon  must  he  arrived  at  includes  the 
nsnlts  of  peychological  analysis,  of  anatomical  research,  and  of  patho- 
logical ohaervation  (effects  of  loss  of  passive  sensihiUty  and  of  paralysis). 
The  prohahle  conclusion  from  the  whole  hody  of  evidence  is  that  a  pro- 
cess hoth  of  motor  innervation  and  of  sensory  stimulation  is  involved. 
The  degree  of  the  innervation  determines  the  intensity  of  the  sensation 
of  effort  ('sensation  of  innervation'  or  of  expended  energy).  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  sensations  connected  with  the  process  of  muscular 
contraction  itself  involving  incoming  nerve-processes.  These  consist 
prohably  of  muscle-sensations  proper  connected  with  the  activity  of  the 
sensory  fibres  which  run  to  the  muscles,  and  of  other  sensations  arising 
through  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  which  terminato  in  the 
skin  and  other  adjacent  structures.* 

Variety  of  Muscular  Sensations.  The  sensations 
which  accompany  muscular  action  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  main  varieties.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  (a)  sensations  of  movement 
or  of  unimpeded  energy,  and  (h)  sensations  of  strain 
or  resistance,  that  is  of  obstructed  or  impeded  energy. 
The  first  are  illustrated  in  the  mental  accompaniments 
of  movements  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  arms  in  empty 
space ;  the  second  are  exemplified  in  the  mental  state 
which  accompanies  the  act  of  pushing  against  a  heavy 
object,  or  holding  a  heavy  weight  in  the  hand.  This 
is  the  great  difierence  of  quality  among  our  muscular 
sensations. 

In  the  sensations  of  movement  the  passive  elements  (sensations  of 

^  It  is  phdn  that  if  this  last  view  be  correct  muscnlar  sensations  corres- 
pond mach  more  closely  to  our  above  definition  of  sensation  than  they  would 
do  on  the  first  supposition. 

*  For  a  careful  discussion  of  the  whole  snbject,  see  G.  H.  Lewes,  PrdblcmM 
^  Ufa  and  Mind,  Third  Series,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  VIL  ;  Wundt,  Phjfaiol, 
Pgjfckologis^  I.,  Cap.  9,  f  1,  p.  869,  &c  An  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  moscolar  sense  is  given  by  Dr.  Bastian,  Tlu  Brain  aa  an 
Organ  ^Mind,  Appendix. 
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oonttactioB,  skin-sensationft  of  tension,  &c.)  are  a  proniinent  feature. 
In  thoee  of  strain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensations  of  innervation  are 
the  chief  ingredient  To  these  mnst  he  added  the  skin  sensation  of 
pressure  which  always  accompanies  the  experience  of  resistance.  It 
may  he  added  that  the  two  kinds  of  muscular  experience  here  distin- 
guished  commonly  combine.  Thus  in  lifting  a  weight,  or  pushing  a 
heavy  body,  there  is  the  experience  of  resistance  and  of  movement^ 
Even  when  we  move  our  limbs  there  is  the  resistance  of  their  weight  to 
be  counteracted ;  and  this  circumstance  (especially  when  we  are  tiied) 
gives  to  the  experience  something  analogous  to  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  the  feeling  of  strain  or  resistance. 

Sensations  of  Movement  The  sensations  which 
accompany  unimpeded  muscular  action  or  movement 
are  a  highly  valuable  source  of  information  respecting 
the  build  of  the  world  about -us.  As  we  shall  see 
by  and  by  it  is  by  means  of  sensations  accompanying 
the  movements  of  a  limb,  as  the  arm,  or  of  the  whole 
body,  that  we  come  fully  to  apprehend  the  position  of 
objects  in  space. 

The  sensations  of  movement  aflFord  us  this  know- 
ledge by  reason  of  certain  characters  which  distinguish 
them,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  the  sensations  vary 
in  character  according  to  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment. The  movement  effected  by  one  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  is  felt  to  be  unlike  that  carried  out 
by  another.  Thus  the  sensations  attending  the  move- 
ments of  bending  and  straightening  the  right  arm,  of 
moving  the  arm  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are 
qualitatively  unlike.  It  is  this  difference  in  the 
sensations  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  discrimi- 
nation of  the  direction  of  a  movement,  and,  through 
this,  of  our  perception  of  the  direction  or  position  of 
any  point  in  space. 

^  Weights  are  discriminated  more  easily  when  the  hand  Is  moved  up  and 
down. 
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Theee  differences  may  be  connected  either  with  the  fact  that  distinct 
motor  nerves  are  innervated,  or  with  the  fact  that  the  sensations  of 
pressiire  accompanTing  two  movements  are  qnalitatively  nnlike.  Pos- 
idbly  both  elements  combine  in  differencing  the  sensations  of  movement 

(h)  In  the  .second  place  the  sensations  of  movement 
are  finely  distinguishable  in  respect  of  duration.  In 
this  circumstance  they  resemble  the  passive  sensations 
of  hearing.  Owing  to  this  characteristic  we  are  able, 
in  a  way  to  be  explained  by  and  by,  to  reach  distinct 
perceptions  of  the  velocity  and  the  range  or  extent 
of  movement  performed,  and,  through  these  percep- 
tioius,  of  the  distance  or  interval  between  any  two 
points  of  space. 

The  discriminative  delicacy  characterising  motor  sensibility  or  sense 
of  movement  has  been  estimated  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  muscles  which 
bring  about  movements  of  convergence.  Here  it  is  found  to  be  veiy 
great  Thus  a  movement  of  the  eyes  (or  the  optic  axes)  through  an  angle 
of  68  seconds,  answering,  to  a  contraction  of  the  inner  muscle  of  the 
eye-ball  amounting  to  about  "004  millimetres,  was  detected.  And  a 
difference  in  the  range  of  movement,  corresponding  (on  the  average)  to 
the  fraction  ii^  was  perceptible. 

Sensations  of  Resistance.  The  sensations  which 
arise  when  muscular  energy  is  impeded,  as  when  we 
push  with  the  shoulder  or  hands  against  heavy  bodies, 
pull  them,  lifb  them,  and  so  on,  have  a  distinct 
character  of  their  own.  They  are  commonly  called 
sensations  of  resistance.  They  exhibit,  like  those  of 
movement,  nice  distinctions  of  degree.  We  experi- 
ence a  difference  of  sensation  in  lifting  a  pound  and 
20  ounces,  and  in  throwing  a  heavy  weight  a  yard 
and  two  yards. 

Through  these  muscular  sensations  (in  conjunction 
with  passive  sensations  of  pressure)  we  reach  percep- 
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tions  of  the  hardness,  density,  or  inelasticity  of  bodies. 
The  density  of  clay,  the  elasticity  of  a  ball,  the  hard- 
ness of  iron,  are  known  by  exerting  some  degree  of 
muscular  energy,  and  not  by  passive  sensations  of 
touch  merely.  The  boy's  knowledge  of  the  flexibility 
of  a  stick,  of  the  immobility  or  inertia  of  a  box,  of 
the  impenetrability  of  oak  or  iron,  is  clearly  baaed  on 
sensations  of  impeded  muscular  energy. 

The  measurement  of  the  discriminatiye  delicacy  of  thia  aspect  of 
the  musctdar  seose  (sense  of  resistance)  has  been  carried  out  by  Fechner 
with  respect  to  the  estimation  of  weight  His  experiments  consiBted  in 
a  series  of  liftings  of  weights  of  different  magnitudes  by  one  hand  and 
also  by  both  hands.  According  to  these  experiments  when  a  small 
weight  was  taken  (300  grammes)  a  difference  of  lAr  was  recognised  (in 
a  certain  proportion  of  trials).  When  a  heavier  weight  was  taken,  the 
duBcriminatiye  sensibility  showed  itself  to  be  finer.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  passive  appreciation  of  weight  by  touch,  the  discrimination  by  one 
and  the  same  hand  was  more  delicate  than  that  by  the  two  hands.  In 
these  experiments  touch-discrimination  is  of  course  not  eliminated. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  those  which  we  just  now  saw  to 
be  gained  in  the  case  of  touch-discrimination  alone  (apart  from  muscle- 
discrimination),  shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  maiidy  with  muscular 
sensibility.  And  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of 
Leyden  and  Bernhardt,  according  to  which  the  sensibility  of  the  skin 
can  be  partially  or  ev€^  wholly  destroyed  without  affecting  materiaUy 
the  discriminative  appreciation  of  weights.^ 

Relation  of  Muscular  Sense  to  Touch  and  Sight 
It  is  plain  from  this  brief  account  of  the  Muscular 
Sense  that  it  holds  a  special  relation  to  the  two  senses 
of  Touch  and  Sight.  Each  of  the  organs  concerned, 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  is  a  highly  mobile  organ,  sup- 
plied with  a  complex  and  delicate  muscular  apparatus. 
Through  the  possession  of  this  mobility  the  organs 
are  able  to  multiply  their  impressions.  Just  as 
the  mobility  of  the  insect's  antennae  enables  it  to 

1  See  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychologies  I.,  Cap.  8,  p.  S44. 
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tave  many  more  impressions  of  touch  than  it  would 
have  if  the  organs  were  fixed,  so  the  mobile  arm, 
hand,  and  fingers  of  the  child  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  his  passive  impressions.  By  such  move- 
ments he  is  able  to  bring  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  organ  (the  tips  of  the  fingers)  into  contact  with 
a  wide  extent  of  objects.  Similarly  the  mobility  of 
the  eye,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  bringing  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina,  that  known  as  the  yellow 
spot,  opposite  to  a  number  of  objects  in  succession, 
greatly  increases  the  sweep  of  vision. 

Another  advantage  closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
capability  of  a  rapid  succession  of  impressions,  and  that 
by  way  of  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  organ.  This 
capability  greatly  facilitates  fine  discrimination  in  the 
case  of  these  organs.  It  is  by  transferring  the  fingers 
rapidly  firom  one  surface  to  another  (e.gr.,  from  a  rough 
to  a  smooth,  from  a  cold  to  a  warm),  that  the  corres- 
ponding qualities  are  easily  distinguished.  Similarly 
it  is  by  passing  the  eye  quickly  from  one  colour  to 
another  that  the  discrimination  of  colour  becomes 
perfected. 

But  this  perfecting  of  passive  impressions  is  only 
one  part  of  the  gain  resulting  from  the  high  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Another  and 
no  less  important  part  is  the  added  muscular  experi- 
ence which  accompanies  these  movements.  This 
experience,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
supplies  these  two  senses  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  objects  or  parts  of  objects  in 
space.      The  local  discrimination  of  the  skin  and 
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retina  acquires  its  importance  because  of  its  intimate 
association  with  muscular  discrimination. 

Finally  the  sensations  of  resistance  clearly  have  the 
closest  connection  with  Touch  proper.  In  touching 
objects  we  usually  exert  some  degree  of  muscular 
force  (in  pushing,  holding,  or  lifting),  so  that  the 
muscular  sense  habitually  co-operates  with  passive 
Touch. 

Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  muscular  sense 
combines  with  the  passive  sensibility  of  touch  and 
sight  we  may  call  these  two  senses  Active  Senses. 
By  Active  Touch  and  Active  Sight  will  be  meant 
tactual  and  visual  (retinal)  sensibility  supplemented 
by  the  sensibility  connected  with  the  muscles  by 
which  the  sense-organs  are  moved  or  urged  io  move.^ 

Sense-Impressions  and  Attention.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  dear  or  distinct  sensations,  whether  in 
respect  of  degree,  quality  or  local  colour,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  sense-orgcm  be  stimulated.  The 
brain  centres  must  react.  Or  to  speak  in  psycho- 
logical language,  the  mind  must  react  in  the  form  of 
attention.  Only  by  this  means  will  a  sensation  rise  into 
the  region  of  clear  consciousness.* 

Discrimination  of  Sensation.  No  impression  is 
definite  or  clear  unless  it  is  picked  out  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  When  we  axe  inattentive 
our  minds  may  be  receiving  a  mass  of  visual,  tactual  and 
other  sensations  which  remain  blurred  and  confused. 


1 1  am  tnctebt^d-for  the  oonrenfent  ezpresdon  'Active  Sexuse*^  to  Ptot  QL 
Croom  Bobertson. 

'  On  the  probable  physiological  accompaniments  of  this  reactioa  of  atten- 
tion, see  above  p.  77.- 
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The  direction  of  attention  to  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  adjacent  crowd  and  gives  distinct- 
ness to  it.  This  fisLCt  may  also  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  it  is  'diflferenced*  or  discriminated.  To  have  a 
dear  sensation  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  its  dif- 
ference &om  other  sensations  accompanying  it  or 
immediately  preceding  it.  As  we  have  seen  the 
higher  senses  admit  of  much  finer  differences  than 
the  lower.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  two  impressions 
when  they  immediately  follow  one  another  are  finely 
distwguished.  And  impressions  of  touch  and  sight 
are  similarly  distinguished  in  succession  by  means  of 
the  mobility  of  the  organs.  Finally  in  the  case  .of 
touch  and  sight  two  simultaneous  impressions  may 
be  sharply  bounded  off  one  from  the  other  by  means 
of  the  discriminative  local  sensibility. 

Classing  of  Sense-impressions.  A  clear  sensation 
involves  not  only  a  singUng  out  of  the  impression 
from  present  surroundings  but  a  connecting  of  it  by 
way  of  assimilation  with  past  impressions.  In  order,  for 
example,  to  have  a  definite  sensation  of  a  bitter  taste, 
or  of  a  blue  colour,  the  mind  must  instantly  identify 
it  with,  or  assimilate  it  to,  past  sensations  of  the  same 
sort  This  shows  that  dear  sensations  involve  a  germ  of 
retentiveness.  They  take  on  a  familiar  or  recognisable 
character  owing  to  the  persistence  of  traces  of  past 
similar  sensations.  This  combination  of  traces  of 
past  sensations  with  a  present  one,  which  always 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  is  seen  with  special 
deamess  in  the  case  oi  faint  impressions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  tell  us  that  a  faint  smell,  or  a  feeble 
sound  would  not  have  the  definiteness  which  it  has, 
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were  it  not  reinforced  by  these  traces  of  past  im- 
pressions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  however  that  this  classing  in  its 
turn  involves  a  further  differencing  of  the  present 
sensation,  namely  a  mental  separation  of  it  firom  past 
unlike  sensations.  To  identify  for  example  the  taste 
of  a  particular  wine  I  must  ^mark  it  off'  from  the 
tastes  of  other  wines.  If  owing  to  the  faintness  of 
the  impression  or  any  other  circumstance  I  could  only 
identify  it  as  the  taste  of  some  wine,  the  classing 
would  be  a  rough  one,  and  this  because  the  discri- 
mination was  defective.  We  may  say  then  that  the 
degree  of  definiteness  of  a  sensation  depends  mainly 
on  the  nicety  with  which  it  is  differenced  from  present 
and  past  unlike  sensations. 

Though  discrimination  and  aasimilation  are  two  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct intellectual  functions,  and  vaiy  greatly  in  their  relative  strength 
or  perfection  in  different  minds,  thej  are,  as  has  just  been  iUustrated, 
ordinarly  carried  on  together  and  in  close  connection.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  early  stage  of  our  intellectual  life  now  considered.  The 
assimilation  of  a  sense-impression  always  implies  some  amonnt  of  dis- 
crimination. But  does  the  discrimination  of  an  impression  always 
involve  assimilation  ?  Not  quite  in  the  same  way.  We  often  begin  to 
be  dimly  aware  of  a  difference  in  a  sensation  or  group  of  sensations 
before  we  can  assign  any  definite  character  to  that  which  differs.  Thus 
we  detect  a  strange  or  foreign  ingredient  of  flavour  in  a  familiar  dish, 
or  of  tone  in  a  familiar  tune,  and  yet  are  wholly  unable  for  a  while  to 
say  what  the  intruder  is  like.  Hence  perhaps  discrimination  may  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  and  primordial  mode  of  inteUectual  activity .^ 

Growth  of  Sense.  From  the  above  it  foUows  that 
there  is 'an  iqiprovement  of  Sense  as  life  advances. 

*  There  might  be  a  convenience  in  distinguishing  two  excellences  of  im- 
pressions according  as  they  are  well  discriminated  and  well  identified.  Thus 
we  might  say  that  a  distinct  impression  is  one  which  U  perfectly  distinguished 
from  others  (present  or  pest),  a  clear  or  definite  one,  one  which  is  not 
simply  discriminated  but  perfectly  identified* 
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Although  the  child  has  the  same  sense-organs  and  the 
same  fundamental  modes  of  sensibility  as  the  man,  his 
sensations  are  more  crude,  vague,  and  ill-defined. 
The  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses  in  connection 
with  attention  leads  to  the  gradual  differentiation  of 
sense-impressions,  and  the  rendering  of  them  definite 
in  their  character.  This  growth  of  sense  involves  two 
things :  (a)  an  increasing  power  of  sense-discrimina- 
tion, and  (h)  a  growth  in  the  power  of  identifying 
impressions  through  the  cumulation  of  ^  traces  '•  In 
other  words  our  senses  become  more  delicate  or  acute 
in  distinguishing  impressions,  and  more  quick  or  Tceen 
in  identifying  them. 

Discriminatioii  ia  measured  bj  the  smallnefls  of  (objective)  difference 
whicli  is  just  lecc^isable.  Assimilatioii  is  best  tested  by  the  feebleness 
of  the  impression  which  can  be  identified.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
impression  is  mixed  np  with  others,  as  when  a  flavour  is  combined  with 
other  flavouTB,  the  strength  of  the  assimilatiye  function  is  measured  by 
ita  nUAio$  force,  that  is  to  say,  the  ratio  of  its  intensity  to  that  of  the 
other  impressions  which  accompany  and  tend  to  disguise  it  The 
smaller  this  is,  the  greater  the  assimilative  capability. 

Improvement  of  Sense-discrimination.  As  has  been 
said,  the  discriminative  is  the  more  important  side 
of  sense.  The  infant's  sensations  at  first  run  toge- 
ther, and  are  not  distinguished  The  first  distinc- 
tions (next  to  that  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful) 
are  those  of  degree  or  quantity.  Thus  the 
impressions  of  light  and  darkness,  of  a  bright  and 
a  dark  surfSeu^,  are  distinguished  before  those  of 
colours.  As  the  senses  are  exercised,  aoid  traces  of 
impressions  stored  up  in  the  mind,  discrimination 
improves.  With  respect  both  to  degree  and  to  qua- 
lity this  improvement  is  gradual,  beginning  with  the 
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detection  of  broad  and  striking  contrasts,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  that  of  finer  differences.  Thus  the  contrast 
of  loud  and  soft,  of  heavy  and  light  is  axrived  at  long 
before  nice  differences  of  loudness  or  weight  Simi- 
larly the  contrast  of  the  reds  with  the  blues  is  arrived 
at  before  the  finer  differences  between  the  several 
sorts  of  red^  In  this  way  the  senses  become  more 
acute  with  exercise.  It  is  found  that  practice  in  the 
experiments  referred  to  above,  for  example  those 
which  aim  at  measuring  the  limits  of  local  discrimina- 
tion, considerably  increases  the  capability  of  discri- 
mination. 

Differences  of  Sense-capacity.  Striking  differences 
of  sense-capacity  present  themselves  among  different 
individuals.  These  are  of  several  kinds.  Thus  A 
may  be  superior  to  B  in  respect  of  db^oltUe  sensibility 
or  the  quickness  of  response  to  stimulus.  The  ten- 
dency to  respond  to  a  very  weak  stimulus,  coupled 
with  good  retentive  or  identifjdng  power,  would  con- 
stitute a  sense  quick  or  keen  m  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  eye 
that  detected  a  very  faintly  shining  star.  Again  A 
and  B  may  differ  in  the  range  of  their  sensibility 
as  measured  by  the  strength  of  stimulus  to  which 


1  The  exact  order  in  which  the  coloon  ore  distingoished  is  not  certain, 
and  prohablj  Taries  aomewhat  in  the  case  of  different  children.  H.  Peres 
speaks  of  a  little  girl,  50  days  old,  specially  noticing  blue,  white,  and  nd 
though  seemingly  indifferent  to  others  (Let  troi$  prmnUres  aniUet  de  Vei^ni, 
p.  90).  Prof.  Preyer  experimented  with  his  little  boy  at  the  age  of  two,  and 
found  that  he  learnt  to  identify  colours  on  hearing  their  names  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  yellow,  red,  lilac,  green,  and  bine  (Die  Sede  da  KvuUb,  p.  6, 
&c. ).  But  the  possibility  of  an  unequal  facility  in  retaining  the  names  of  the 
different  colours  prerents  this  from  being  perfectly  conclusiTe  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  the  eoloor-sonsibility  itself! 
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the  oigan  can  respond.  What  is  commonly  called  a 
'sensitive'  person  is  one  whose  sense-organs  cannot 
go  on  responding  as  the  stimulus  increases  in 
strength,  but  become  fatigued. 

From  these  differences  we  must  carefully  separate 
inequalities  in  discriminative  power.  This  is  the  truly 
intellectual  side  of  sense-capacity.  It  is  found  to 
characterise  the  more  educated  and  intellectual  classes. 
It  stands  in  no  constant  relation  to  the  preceding 
differences.  A  may  be  more  quickly  responsive  to  a 
stimulus  than  B,  and  may  have  a  wider  range  of 
sensibility,  and  y^'t  not  be  more  discriminative.^ 

These  differences  of  discriminative  capacity  may  be 
general  or  special  A  may  surpass  B  all  round  in 
discrimination.  In  such  a  case  we  are  wont  to  think 
of  the  difference  as  one  of  intellectual  power.  On  the 
other  hand  A  may  surpass  B  in  some  special  mode  of 
discriminative  sensibility  as  in  colour  or  tone  dis- 
crimination. We  find  numerous  and  striking  differ- 
ences in  both  these  respects,  from  colour-blindness  or 
note-deafness  up  to  the  finest  discriminative  sensi- 
bility of  the  painter  and  musician.  This  kind  of 
difference  is  commonly  regarded  as  involving  an 
inequality  in  the  special  sense  concerned,  but  not  in 
intellectual  power. 

These  inequalities  are  partly  native  and  connected 
with  differences  in  the  organs  engaged.  General  dis- 
criminative power  probably  implies  from  the  first  a 
fine  organisation  of  the  brain  as  a  whole,  whereas  good 
special  sensibility  is  connected  rather  with  original 

'See  Mr.  Galton's  new  work,  Inguiriea  iido  Human  Faadty  and  U» 
Devekpmeni,  Section  'Sensitivity/  and  following. 
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structural  excellence  of  the  particular  sense-organ  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand  not  a  small  part  of  the 
superiority  of  certain  individuals  (and  races)  over  others 
in  respect  of  discriminative  sensibility  is  the  result  of 
exercise.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  excep- 
tional delicacy  attained  by  those  who  have  occasion 
to  employ  a  sense  much  more  than  other  people.  In 
this  way  we  account  for  the  fine  tactual  sensibility  of 
the  blind,  the  delicate  gustatory  sensibility  of  wine 
or  tea  tasters,  and.  so  on.  It  must  be  remembered 
however  that  exercise  does  not  improve  capacity  to 
the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  Capability  of  growth  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  individuals. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  improving  effects  of 
practice  in  distinguishing  two  points  with  the  skin  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases  (Wundt,  Physiol.  Psycho^ 
logie,  II.,  Cap.  11,  §  2,  p.  13). 

APPENDIX. 

A  fairly  complete  account  of  the  physiology  of  the  SeneeB  is  contained  in 
Prot  Bernstein's  Five  Senses  of  MajL  A  detailed  classification  of  the  Sensa- 
tions is  to  he  found  in  Prof  Bain's  Compendium  of  Mental  Seieneet  or  the 
larger  work  Senses  and  InUlled  ("Moyement  Sense  and  Instinct"^  With  thia 
may  be  compared  the  risvmii  of  the  facts  of  Sensation  in  M.  Taine's  work,  On 
Intelligenee,  Pt  I  ^  Book  III.  The  results  of  the  more  exact  research  into  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  Sensation  may  he  studied  in  Prot  Ribot's  Yolume,  La 
Psyehohgie  AlUmande,  or  more  fully  in  Prol  Wundt's  work,  Die  OrundzOge 
der  pkysiologiackm  Fsychologie,  2nd  Ed.,  Vol  I.,  Chap.  YIIL  and  IX.,  and 
Fart  IL,  Chap.  XL,  1 9. 


CHAPTEE  VL 

PERCEPTION. 

8ensation  and  Perception.  Sensations,  even  when 
discriminated  and  classed,  are  not  knowledge,  but  only 
its  raw-materiaL  They  become  elements  of  know- 
ledge when  the  mind  refers  them  to  some  region  of 
space,  that  is  to  say,  localises  or  externalises  them. 
In  its  complete  form  this  external  reference  implies 
the  attribution  of  an  impression  as  a  quality  to  a  par- 
ticular object  situated  somewhere  in  space ;  which 
object  is  regarded  as  external  to,  or  distinct  from  the 
mind  which  perceives  it.  Thus  we  refer  a  sensation 
of  sound  of  a  certain  kind  to  a  particular  direction  in 
space,  say  to  the  right  of  us,  and  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject, say  to  a  bell,  and  in  doing  so  we  attribute  the 
quality  (or  state)  of  sounding  to  this  object. 

This  process  of  localising  sensations  and  referring 
them  to  definite  objects  is  known  as  Perception. 
Whenever  we  perceive  a  thing  we  are  thus  attributing 
some  sensation  received  to  an  object.  To  perceive  an 
orange,  for  example,  is  to  refer  a  number  of  sensations 
of  light  and  shade  and  colour  to  an  object  called  an 
orange.  The  result  of  this  process,  that  is  to  say,  the 
completed  psychical  product,  is  called  a  Percept. 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  this  that  perception  is 
much  more  of  an  act  of  mind  than  sensation.  In 
sensation  the  mind  is  comparatively  passive  and 
recipient;  in  perception  it  not  only  attends  to  the 
sensation  (or  sensations)^discriminating  and  identifying 
it,  but  passes  from  the  impression  to  the  object  which 
it  indicates  or  makes  known. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  perception,  like  that  of  the  closely  Klated 
term  sensation,  has  varied  with  different  writers.  In  common  life  we 
use  the  expression  for  almost  any  kind  of  knowledge,  as  when  one  says 
''I  perceive  a  similarity  between  two  ideas,''  or  ''a  connection  between 
premises  and  conclusion  *.  And  earlier  thinkers  employed  the  term  in 
much  the  same  way.^  Recent  psychologists,  however,  restrict  the  word 
to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  discern  an  extenial  object  by  way 
of  the  Senses.  This  cognition  oi  outer  things  is  sometimes  called 
External  or  Sense  Perception,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mind's  cogni- 
tion of  its  own  states  which  is  named  Internal  Perception. 

The  best  way  of  defining  the  relation  of  Sensation  to  Perception  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  Some  writers  would  include  the  whole 
intellectual  manipulation  of  a  sensation  under  the  head  of  perception. 
Thus  the  discrimination  of  a  sense-impression  would  be  a  part  of  the 
act  of  perception.*  There  is  some  convenience,  however,  in  confining 
the  term  perception  to  the  second  part  of  the  process,  namely,  the 
referring  of  a  sensation  to  the  object-world,  or  the  giving  it  an  objective 
significance.* 

This  perceptual  process,  properly  so-called,  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  projecting  the  sensation  outwards  into  the  external  region  ; 
interpreting  it  as  a  mark  or  sign  of  an  objective  existence,  &c  A 
common  way  of  describing  it  is  by  saying  tiiat  in  perception  we  are 

>  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  LedureB  on  Metapkytics,  IL,  XXIV.  (p.  98). 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton  distingaishes  between  Sensation  and  Perception  in  this 
way.  The  former  is  for  him  (as  we  have  seen)  a  phenomenon  of  feeling,  while 
the  latter  is  a  process  of  cognition  or  intellection.  Conceiving  the  distinction 
in  this  way  he  seeks  to  establish  the  proposition  that  perception  and  sensa- 
tion (like  knowledge  and  feeling  in  general)  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
each  other.  (See  Ledura  on  MeiapkysicB,  Vol.  II.,  XXIV. ;  qf,  edition  of 
Reid's  Works,  p.  888.) 

*  For  a  careful  examination  of  Hamilton's  doctrine,  and  of  the  relation  of 
sensation  to  perception;  see  H.  Spencer's  PrindjpUs  qf  Psychology^  VoL  II., 
Pt.  VI.,  Ch.  XVIIL,  §§  8W,  864. 
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aasigning  an  effect  (a  sensation)  to  its  cause  (an  outer  object).  But 
this  is  hardly  a  correct  account  of  the  process  in  all  cases.  When  for 
example  I  hare  an  impression  of  colour  and  refer  it  to  an  ohject,  say 
an  orange,  I  do  not  think  of  the  quality  of  colour  with  which  I  endow 
the  object  as  the  cause  of  the  sensation.  The  real  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  of  course  the  agent  known  as  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  body  ; 
but  in  perceiving  an  object  we  do  not  think  of  this,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

Intra-organic  and  Extra-organic  reference  of  Sen- 
sations. All  classes  of  sensations  are  in  some  way 
referred  to  external  things  or  externalised.  The 
lowest  class,  the  organic  sensations,  are  referred  to 
a  part  of  the  organism  itself,  as  when  we  localise  a 
sensation  of  burning  or  tickling  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  skin.  This  may  be  called  intra-organic  reference 
of  a  sensation.  It  is  known  as  the  localiscUion  of 
sensation.  In  the  case  of  the  special  senses  there  is 
a  further  extra-organic  reference,  as  when  we  say  we 
taste  sugar,  smell  a  rose,  hear  a  sound  to  the  right  of 
us,  and  so  on.  Here  the  mind  does  not  attend  to  the 
sensation  as  such  and  localise  it,  or  apprehend  its 
seat,  but  passes  from  the  subjective  phenomenon,  the 
sensation,  to  the  object  qualified  by  the  sensation. 
What  is  commonly  called  Perception  is  this  reference 
of  impressions  of  light,  sound,  touch,  &c.,  under  the 
form  of  qualities,  as  brightness,  harshness,  hardness, 
to  things  external  to,  that  is  lying  outside  the  or- 
ganism. 

Perception  the  Invariable  Accompaniment  of  Sen- 
sation. In  adult  life  there  never  occurs  a  sensation 
whidi,  provided  it  is  discriminated,  from  others,  is  not 
at  once  referred  to  an  object  in  space.  The  reference 
may  be  more  or  less  definite  and  complete.  Thus  a 
sound  may  be  referred  to  a  particular  object,  as  a 
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belfry,  or  only  to  some  unknown  object  vaguely 
localised  in  space.  But  in  a  perfect  or  imperfect  form 
such  a  reference  always  takes  ^lace.  And  it  takes 
place  so  automatically  (that  is  to  say  without  any  in- 
tention or  wish  on  our  part),  and  so  instantaneously, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  at  first  to  distinguish 
the  act  of  perception  from  the  mere  sensation. 

This  applies  to  discriminated  sensations.  The  difference  between 
simply  having  a  sensation  and  perceiving  is  best  illustiated  in  the  case 
of  vague  undiscriminated  sensations.  We  often  have  sensations  of 
contact,  &c,  to  which  we  do  not  attend,  and  which  in  consequence  are 
accompanied  by  little,  if  any,  of  the  perceptual  or  localising  element. 
In  waking  up  we  may  not  in&equently  distinguish  a  first  stage  of  vague 
sensation  followed  by  another  of  dear  discrimination  and  localisation. 

Perception  the  result  of  Acquisition.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  simple  act  of  referring 
impressions  to  things  or  objects  in  space  is  the  result 
of  a  long  process  of  acquisition  or  learning  from  ex- 
perience. An  infant  in  the  first  weeks  of  life  betrays 
no  signs  of  recognising  the  bodily  seat  of  his  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  and  so  on.  Nor  does 
he  show  by  an  appropriate  turning  of  the  head  that 
he  perceives  the  direction  of  a  sound,  the  impression 
of  which  he  evidently  receives.  Perception  is  pro- 
bably aided  from  the  first  by  definite  inherited  ten- 
dencies ;  but  it  is  only  fully  developed  by  the  aid  of 
individual  experience. 

Perceptual  Process  Analysed.  When  on  hearing  a 
particular  sound  we  say  '  A  bell  is  sounding  in  such 
or  such  a  direction,'  we  discriminate  and  identify  the 
sensation.  This  is  obviously  the  first  stage  of  the 
process.     If  we  had  never  had  an  impression  before 
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similar  to  this  in  some  respect  we  could  not  now  refer 
it  to  a  particular  portion  of  space  or  to  a  definite  kind 
of  object 

The  second  stage,  that  of  perception  proper, 
involves  the  recalling  of  other  sense-impressions 
besides  that  of  the  bell-sound.  As  will  be  shown 
more  fully  by  and  by,  when  we  say  (on  the  ground 
of  an  auditory  sensation  alone)  *  we  hear  a  bell,'  it  is 
because  in  our  past  experience  this  particular  sensa- 
tion of  hearing  has  become  conjoined,  co-ordinated, 
or  associated  with  other  unlike  sensations,  more 
particularly  touch  and  sight  sensations,  passive  and 
active.  If  we  had  never  handled  or  seen  a  bell 
before,  the  present  sensation  would  not  be  referred  to 
such  an  object  The  percept  is  thus  the  result  of  a 
process  of  grouping.  It  is  a  complex  psychical 
phenomenon,  of  which  the  parts  or  elements  are 
sensations.  . 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  grouping  of  sense- 
elements  involves  a  germ  of  rqyresentation.  The 
tactual  and  visual  sensations  answering  to  the  feel 
and  look  of  the  bell  are  not  actually  present  when 
we  heaor  it  and  recognise  it  by  the  sound.  They  are 
revived,  recalled  or  reproduced.  In  referring  the 
impression  of  sound  to  the  bell  we  are  mentally 
representing,  picturing  or  imagining  the  look  and  feel 
of  the  beU.  A  part  at  least  of  our  meaning  in  saying 
that  we  hear  a  bell  in  such  a  direction  or  at  such  a 
distance  is  that  we  know  we  might  move  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  say  to  the  right,  and  come  in  view  of,  and 
into  contact  with,  the  bell,  that  is  to  say,  r^new  these 
visual  and  tactual   experiences.      Hence  perception 
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haa  been  described  aa  *'  a  presentative  representative 
process "  ^  It  contains  not  only  a  presentative 
element^  the  actual  sensation  of  the  moment,  but 
also  a  mass  of  representative  elements,  picturings  of 
sights  and  touches. 

Some  writers  do  not  seem  to  regard  the  presence  of  a  representative 
element  as  essential  to  perception.  Thus  Pro£  Wnndt  regards  a  com- 
plete presentation  (Vorstellung)  as  differing  from  a  mere  aeneation 
simply  by  its  complexity.  Hence  a  series  of  sound-sensationB  appre- 
hended in  theb  time-order  constitutes  a  VortUUung.*  It  may  however 
be  said  that  eren  here  the  perc^Uon  of  the  sounds  as  external,  that  is 
to  say,  travelling  from  a  certain  direction  of  space,  implies  a  reference 
to  touch-experience. 

Since  in  perception  the  mind  thus  passes  from  an  actual  sense- 
impression  to  the  represeutation  of  other  sense-experiences  (movementa 
and  attendant  sensations),  it  bears  a  certain  analogy  to  a  process  of 
inference.  Thus  by  a  little  forcing  of  language  we  may  be  said  in 
hearing  the  bell  to  infer  the  posdbility  of  certain  touch  and  sight 
experiences.  Accordiugly  some  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  describe 
the  process  as  one  of  "  imconscious  inference."  ' 

Yet  while  thus  connecting  perception  with  higher  inteUeetnal  pro- 
cesses, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  twa  The 
perception  of  an  object  as  presented  to  us  at  the  moment  takes  the  form 
(in  our  consciousness)  of  an  immediate  cognition  or  'intuition/  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mediate  cognition  or  inference.  In  other  words,  the 
percept  involyes  the  immediate  assurance  of  the  presence  of  the  whole 
object  Hence  psychologists  commonly  speak  of  percepts  in  their 
totality  as  pretentatwM.  And  by  so  doing,  they  mark  them  off  from 
those  mental  states  which  are  purely  and  manifestly  representatiTe, 
namely,  images  and  ideas. 

Definition  of  Perception.  By  aid  of  the  foregoing 
brief  analysis  we  may  define  perception  as  follows . 
Perception  is  a  complex  mental  act  or  process,  involv- 
ing presentative  and  representative  elements.  More 
particularly,  perception  is  that  process  by  which  the 

I  By  Mr.  Spencer,  PHndpUi  ofPtytMogy,  Vol.  II.,  Part  VIIL,  Chap.IL, 
p.  618. 

•  Physiol  PsyehologMf  II.,  Cap.  11,  §  1 ;  Cap.  12,  i  h 
>  See  my  work,  Illunons,  Chap.  III.,  p.  22. 
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mind,  after  discriminating  and  iSentifying  a  sense-  \ 
impreasion  (simple  or  complex),  supplements  it  by  an  / 
accompaniment  or  escort  of  revived  sensations,  tlie\ 
whole   aggregate  of   actual  and  revived  sensations 
being  solidified  or  *  integrated'  into  the  form  of  a 
percept,  that  is,  an  apparently  immediate  apprehension 
or  cognition  of  an  object  now  present,  in  a  particular 
locality  or  region  of  space.     This  definition  may  be 
accepted  provisionally.     We  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  its  appropriateness  after  we  have  analysed 
the  perceptual  process  more  fully. 

It  iriU  be  aeen  from  the  above  that  perception  is  essentially  a  process 
of  grouping.  It  ia  the  simplest  form  of  the  combination  of  psychical 
elements  in  a  complex  whol&  Since  the  combination  of  elements  {e.g.y 
sound,  touch,  and  sight  of  the  bell)  depends  on  the  past  connection  of 
the  experiences  in  time  (either  as  simultaneous,  or  as  successiye),  it  is 
cofltomaiy  to  speak  of  the  process  as  an  illustration  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tiguous Association,  whidi  will  be  fully  expounded  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  is,  however,  imp<Nrtant  to  note  that  the  process  of  association  here 
anumes  a  peculiar  form.  Instead  of  distinct  psychical  states  succeeding 
one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the  association  of  ideas, 
we  have  an  apparently  simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  mass  of  psychical 
phenomena  inseparably  fused  together. 

FbyBiologloal  Conditions  of  Perceirtion.  Just  as  perception  is  r 
more  complex  than  sensation,  so  the  nervous  concomitants  are  (presum-  ' 
ably)  more  complex  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the  second.  Thus 
flinoe  perception  is  a  reaction  of  the  mind  on  a  sense-impression  it  woxdd 
seem  to  involve  in  a  special  manner  the  centres  of  Attention.  Again, 
inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  grouping  of  (disparate)  sensations,  those  of 
sight,  touch,  &c,  it  may  be  said  to  have  as  its  further  physiological 
condition  the  co-ordination  of  different  nerve-centres,  optic  centre, 
tactual  centre,  and  so  on.  This  grouping  embraces  not  only  sensory 
but  motor  centres.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  perception  contains  an 
active  (motor)  element  The  process  of  grouping  appears  to  be  effected 
by  certain  higher  and  more  complex  centres.^ 

» See  Dr.  Mandaley,  Pkytiology  qf  MM,  Chap.  IV.    The  difficult  task  of 
aarigning  the  nervous  conoomitBnts  of  perception  has  recently  been  attempted 
by  Prof.  O.  Sergi  (Tearia  FiHologiea  deUa  Percezione),  who  lays  emphasis  on 
the  oo-operation  of  an  outgoing  nervous  process. 
18 
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Special  Channels  of  Perception.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  every  sensation  is  interpreted  by  an  act 
of  perception,  or,  in  other  words,  is  worked  up  as  an 
element  into  that  compound  mental  state  which  we 
call  a  percept.  Thus  we  refer  sensations  of  smell  to 
objects  as  when  one  says  *  I  smell  violets/  just  as  we 
refer  sensations  of  light  and  colour  to  objects  as  when 
one  says  '  I  see  a  candle '.  Nevertheless  wlien  we  talk 
of  perceiving  we  generally  refer  to  knowledge  gained 
at  the  time  through  one  of  the  higher  senses,  and 
more  particularly  sight.  To  perceive  a  thing  means 
in  everyday  parlance  to  see  it.  Where  sight  is 
wanting  touch  assumes  the  function  of  the  leading 
perceptual  sense.  Sight  and  touch  are  thus  in  a 
special  manner  channels  of  perception. 

Touch  and  Sight  as  Sources  of  Knowledge*  The 
reason  why  the  senses  of  Touch  and  Sight  are  thus 
distiQguished  has  been  hinted  at  in  the  previous 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  they  were  marked  off 
from  the  other  senses  by  having  local  discrimination 
and  an  accompaniment  of  muscular  sensation.  Owing 
to  these  circumstances  these  two  senses  supply  us 
with  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  objects 
than  the  other  senses.  In  smelling  a  flower  I  can 
only  apprehend  one  aspect  or  quality  of  a  thing,  its 
odour :  in  looking  at  it  I  instantly  take  in  a  number 
of  aspects,  as  its  colour,  shape,  and  size. 

The  additional  knowledge  gained  by  means  of  local 
discrimination  and  movement  is  moreover  of  a  most 
important  kind.  To  begin  with,  what  we  mean  by 
perception  in  its  simplest  form  is  externalising  or 
referring  a  sensation  to  a  point  in  space.     Now  it  is 
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only  toucli  and  sight  which  give  ns  any  direct  know- 
ledge of  space,  of  the  situation  of  objects  with  reference 
to  one  another  and  to  ourselves.  In  hearing,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  we  find  out  the  direction  and 
distance  of  an  object  (so  far  as  we  find  them  out  at 
all)  in  a  circuitous  way. 

Again  touch  and  sight  directly  make  known  to  us 
the  space-qualities  of  bodies,  figure  and  size,  and  this 
they  do  by  help  of  local  discrimination  supplemented 
by  movement.  With  these  'geometrical'  or  space 
properties  of  bodies  must  be  coupled  the  *  mechanical  * 
or  force  properties,  resistance  under  its  several  forms 
of  hardness,  weight,  &c.,  as  made  known  by  active 
touch. 

These  qualities  are  of  much  greater  importance  than 
those  made  known  by  the  other  senses,  such  as  the 
taste  or  flavour  of  a  substance  and  the  sound  or  sono- 
rousness of  a  body.  We  know  more  about  an  object 
when  we  have  ascertained  its  shape  or  size  than  when 
we  have  heard  its  sound. 


The  superior  importanoe  of  eucli  qualities  as  size,  figure,  and  weight 
turns  on  a  number  of  considerationa  To  begin  with,  all  objects  have 
eotne  sort  of  figure,  size,  and  so  on.  What  we  mean  by  a  thing  or  a 
material  body  is  something  made  up  of  figure,  size,  hardness  and  weight, 
&c  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  things  which  have  little  or  no 
emeU  or  taste.  Again,  the  former  qualities  are  comparatively  speaking 
constant  or  unchanging  in  the  ease  of  the  same  object  A  stone  is 
always  the  same  as  to  its  size,  hardness  and  weight  On  the  other  hand 
s  body  IS  only  sonorous  when  put  into  a  particular  condition  of  vibra- 
tion, and  a  fragrant  body  varies  considerably  in  the  degree  of  its  frag- 
rance according  to  circumstances.  Finally,  different  persons  agree  very 
much  more  vespeeting  the  size  or  weight  of  an  object  than  respecting 
its  taste  or  smeU :  the  former  impressions  vary  less  with  the  state 
of  the  individual  organ  than  the  latter.  Hence  the  former  aspects 
of  objects  have   been  erected  into  a  higher  doss  under  the  name 
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of  'Primary  Qualities/   while  the  latter  have  been  marked  oS  as 
*  Secondary  Qualities'.^ 

Tactual  Perception.  Although,  as  has  been  observed, 
we  commonly  mean  by  perception  visual  perception, 
touch  (by  which  we  mean  active  touch)  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  channel  of  perception, 
especially  in  early  life.  As  we  have  seen,  we  obtain 
by  means  of  this  sense  the  largest  amount  of  im- 
portant knowledge  respecting  objects.  The  bulk, 
figure,  hardness,  weight  of  a  thing  are  directly  known 
to  touch.  Hardness  and  weight  are  known  only  to 
this  sense,  and  these  qualities  are  oSviously  an  im- 
portant part  of  what  we  call  material  objects,  or 
bodies.  Hence  touch  seems  to  bring  us  into  the 
closest  relation  to  external  things.  It  is  for  all  of 
us  the  sense  to  which  we  make  appeal  when  we 
want  to  be  certain  of  a  thing  being  present  We 
call  a  thing,  of  whose  reality  we  are  sure,  something 
'tangible*.  In  order  to  understand  what  we  can 
know  of  things  through  touch  alone  we  must  of 
course  suppose  sight  away  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind. 

Tactual  Perception  of  Space.  As  we  have  seen, 
touch  gives  us  direct  knowledge  of  space,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  points  both  in  our  own  organism  and  in  exter- 
nal bodies.  By  this  sense  we  apprehend  immediately 
where  objects  lie  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  our- 


^  The  distinction  here  touched  on  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  philoeo- 
phical  discussions  respecting  the  real  nature  of  external  objects.  (See  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Reid's  works,  note  D).  For  a  full  account  of  the 
psychological  distinction  see  Mr.  Spencer's  P!n»«p7e»  of  Psychology ,  IL,  Pt. 
Vi.,  Chap.  XL,  and  foUo\dng. 
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selves,  and  "what  is  their  size  and  figure.  We  bave 
now  to  examine  how  these  perceptions  are  built  up. 
Let  us  try  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  a  blind  child 
would  explore  the  world  about  him,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  is  directly  accessible  to  him. 

Perception  of  the  Situation  of  Objects  through 
Movement  It  has  already  been  observed  that  passive 
touch  is  inadequate  to  give  us  knowledge  of  space. 
The  local  discrimination  connected  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  tactual  nerve-elements  would  convey  no 
local  knowledge,  no  information  about  the  position 
of  points  in  space.  In  order  to  this,  the  active 
experiences  of  movement  are  necessary.  It  is  the 
moving  hand  of  the  child  which  finds  out  the  situa- 
tion of  things  in  space. 

In  order  to  understand  the  help  given  by  move- 
ment we  will  imagine  that  the  child  has  only  one 
finger-tip  and  not  an  extended  hand,  and  so  is  able 
to  have  only  one  tactual  sensation  at  a  time.  This 
sensitive  point  he  can  carry  about  just  as  the  insect 
can  carry  its  antennae  from  one  object  to  another. 

Every  movement  from  point  to  point  of  space 
which  the  child  thus  performs  is  accompanied  by  a 
definite  and  distinct  series  of  'sensations  of  move- 
ment' which  series  as  a  whole  underlies  his  con- 
sciousness or  perception  of  that  movement.  The 
character  of  this  series  of  sensations  will  vary 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus 
in  carrying  his  finger  from  his  breast  to  a  point  a 
little  in  front  of  him,  say  the  edge  of  a  table,  he 
has  a  distinctly  marked  series  of  sensations.  These 
several  sensations  answer  to  the  successive  positions 
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of  the  moving  organ.  A  movement  having  a  range 
of  two  feet  has  a  different  series  from  that  of  another 
movement  of  the  same  direction  having  only  half 
this  range.  The  final  sensation  answering  to  the 
position  of  the  limb  when  brought  to  a  stand-still, 
supplemented  by  the  representation  of  the  preceding 
members  of  the  series,  may  be  said  to  supply  the 
materials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  a  move- 
ment of  a  given  direction  and  range. 

The  series  of  sensations  here  referred  to  is  a  complex  one  made  up 
of  a  succession  of  *  sensations  of  innervation'  and  of  another  of  sen- 
sations of  contraction.  These  last  again  probably  include,  as  we  have 
seen,  sensations  arising  directly  from  changing  conditions  (degrees  of 
contraction)  of  the  muscles,  and  from  accompanying  changes  in  the 
tension  of  the  skin,  &c.  The  sensations  of  innervation  constitute  a 
uniform  state  of  mind,  though  there  are  appreciable  differences  of  degree 
at  different  stages  of  the  movement  The  sensations  of  contraction  vary 
in  a  more  marked  way  from  point  to  point  The  sensation  by  which 
we  know  the  position  of  the  moving  organ  at  any  moment  is  partly  one 
of  innervation  (in  so  fieir  as  the  limb  is  held  in  that  position)  and  partly 
one  of  contraction. 

This  series  of  sensations  becomes  solidified,  and  the 
resulting  perception  more  complete,  by  repetitions  of 
the  movement.  Each  time  the  child  executes  this 
particular  movement  he  experiences  the  same  sequence 
of  sensations.  This  series  becomes  distinct  by  varia- 
tion of  experience,  that  is  to  say  by  executing  other 
movements  having  a  different  direction,  a  different 
extent,  or  both. 

All  this  time,  however,  there  can  only  be  a  very  vague 
perception  of  space  as  made  up  of  coexisting  points 
or  positions.  The  perception  becomes  more  clear  in 
different  ways.  For  one  thing,  changes  in  velocity 
are  important     By  varying  the  pace  of  the  movement 
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the  child  finds  that  the  duration  of  the  several  dis- 
tinguishable sensations^  and  of  the  series  as  a  whole, 
becomes  shorter  or  longer.  The  interval  between  the 
initial  and  final  sensations,  answering  to  the  initial 
and  final  positions  of  the  limb,  increases  or  decreases 
according  to  the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  the 
muscles.  In  this  way  the  series  would  come  to  be 
recognised  as  a  fixed  order  in  time,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  varied  indefinitely. 

A  new  and  much  more  important  element  is  added 
to  the  perception  of  coexistence  or  coadjacent  points 
by  the  experience  of  reversing  the  movement.  In 
carrjdng  his  finger  fix)m  a  point  B  in  front  of  him  to 
his  starting  point  A,  his  own  body,  the  child  has  a 
different  experience.  New  muscles  are  called  into 
play,  and  those  previously  engaged  are  relaxed.  At 
the  same  time  the  sensations  answering  to  the  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  hand  are  the  same  as  before,  only 
the  order  is  reversed.^ 

By  innumerable  repetitions  of  this  complementary 
pair  of  movements,  together  with  other  comple- 
mentary pairs  corresponding  to  other  points  of  space, 
the  child  would  gradually  learn  to  map  out  the 
several  regions  inmiediately  environing  him,  to  localise 
objects  relatively  to  the  position  of  his  own  body  at 
any  moment,  as  well  aa  to  the  positions  of  other 
external  objects. 

By  aid  of  the  movements  of  the  two  arms,  and 
still  more  by  help  of  leg-movements  or  locomotion 

'  These  would  indnde,  in  addition  to  the  sensstions  experienced  in  paa- 
■ire  morement,  at  when  a  penon  bends  our  ann,  we  not  reslBting,  other  eensa- 
tioDf  ooxreaponding  to  the  relative  degrees  of  tension  of  the  opposing  muscles. 
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the  range  of  this  tactual  exploration  would  be  greatly 
enlarged.  Our  imaginary  blind  child  walking  about 
the  room  and  feeling  out  towards  this  and  that  object 
would  gradually  piece  together,  so  to  speak,  a  number 
of  regions  of  space  answering  to  different  positions 
of  his  own  body. 

The  ascertaiiuDg  of  a  fixed  spatial  order  among  objects  snppoees  that 
certain  objects  are  at  rest  or  occupy  the  same  position.  So  long  as  the 
child  does  not  move,  the  position  of  his  own  body  would  be  the  point  of 
reference.  In  moving  about  however,  this  position  varies,  and  tben  the 
situation  of  any  object  must  be  estimated  relatively  to  that  of  some 
other  object  supposed  to  be  fixed.  The  changes  in  the  position  of 
objects,  such  as  the  chairs,  &c.,  would  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

Perception  of  Form  and  Size  through  Movement 
In  very  much  the  same  way  as  he  finds  out  the  relative 
situations  of  different  objects,  such  as  the  several 
pieces  of  furniture  in  a  room,  the  child  might  discover 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  object  Thus  he  could  pass 
his  finger  over  a  person's  face  in  different  directions. 
In  so  doing  he  would  have  not  only  two  tactual  sensa- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  excursion,  as  he 
had  before,  but  an  unbroken  series  of  tactual  sensations 
accompanying  the  series  of  motor  sensations.  By 
varying  the  velocity  of  the  movement,  by  reversing 
it,  and  by  executing  a  number  of  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  he  would  gradually  arrive  at  a 
perception  of  a  fixed  order  of  tangible  points  or  an 
extended  surface.  The  range  of  this  touch-accom- 
panied movement  in  different  directions  would  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  size  of  this  surface. 
This  perception  would  be  rendered  stiU  more  distinct 
by  passing  the  finger  along  the  outline  or  contour  of 
the  surface. 
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•  In  this  way  some  knowledge  of  space-relations  might 
be  obtained  by  movement  alona  What  this  would 
amount  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  Every- 
body's tactual  acquaintance  with  space  is  gained  by 
way  of  an  extended  surface,  the  hand  Let  us  now 
enquire  how  this  second  important  property  of  the 
tactual  organ  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

Tactual  Perception  proper.  At  first  the  blind  child 
when  touching  a  surface  with  his  outspread  hand 
would  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  locality  of 
,  the  several  impressions.  Though  these  are  somehow 
distinct  from  one  another  from  the  beginning,  yet 
this  distinctness  is  not  at  first  interpreted  as  a  local  or 
spatial  difierence.  Thus  the  child  does  not  know  that 
one  finger  is  situated  in  a  particular  region  relatively 
to  the  thumb.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means 
of  movement. 

Interpretation  of  Local  Character  of  Sensations  by 
Movement.  In  order  to  understand  this  let  us  now 
conceive  our  bhnd  child  to  move  not  his  finger-tip 
merely  but  his  open  hand.  Suppose  he  moves  his 
hand  over  a  fixed  point,  say  the  tip  of  a  stick  or 
pencil  He  now  has  a  series  of  motor  sensations  and 
a  perception  of  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
series  of  touch-sensations  received  by  way  of  distinct 
nerve-fibres,  and  therefore  having  unlike  local  charac- 
ters. Thus  he  has  the  series  of  touch-sensations 
answering  to  thumb,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers.  Let  us  represent  the  local  characters  of  these 
by  the  £rymbols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Every  time  he  moves 
bis  hand  this  way  he  has  the  same  order  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
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the  succession  being  more  or  less  rapid  according  to 
the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  the  movement  and 
its  resulting  velocity.  A  reverse  movement  gives  the 
same  series  of  local  characters,  only  in  a  reverse  order, 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  By  repeating  these  movements  again 
and  again  the  child  gradually  finds  out  that  a  touch- 
sensation  of  a  particular  local  quality,  say  5,  has  a 
definite  fixed  position  in  the  series,  that  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  movement  *  is  always  necessary 
before  5  follows  1.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
sensations  having  the  character  5  are  localised  rela- 
tively to  those  having  the  character  1,  &c. 

By  varying  this  movement,  that  is  to  say,  by  carry- 
ing the  hand  over  the  point  in  other  directions,  the 
sensations  having  the  local  quality  5  would  be  localised 
relatively  to  those  of  other  points  of  the  hand.  Thus 
sensations  received  by  way  of  the  tip  of  the  4th  finger 
and  having  the  local  character  5a,  would  be  defined 
relatively  to  those  received  by  way  of  a  point  at  one 
of  the  joints  and  having  the  local  character  56 ;  and 
so  on  of  the  rest.  In  this  manner  the  sensations 
received  by  way  of  all  the  several  parts  of  the  hand 
would  be  gradually  localised  relatively  to  one  another, 
in  other  words,  they  would  be  ordered  in  space. 

Simultaneous  Perceptions  of  Points,  intuition  of 
Surface.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the  tactual  per- 
ception of  space  is  perfected  by  means  of  a  simultaneous 
group  of  touch-sensations.  The  child  laying  his  out- 
spread hand  over  a  surface,  as  the  face  of  a  stranger, 

^The  amotint  of  moTement  is  of  conne  determined  by  the  product  of  its 
duration  into  its  Telocity.  The  velocity  being  the  same,  the  duration  is  all 
that  noed  be  considered. 
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woxQd  receive  at  one  and  the  same  moment  a  number 
of  touch-impressions  having  distinct  local  references. 
Thus  the  impression  corresponding  to  the  lips  would 
instantly  be  localised  with  reference  to  that  corre- 
spending  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  each  of  the  eye-brows, 
and  so  on»  By  such  a  simultaneous  group  of  touch- 
sensations  the  knowledge  of  space  as  made  up  of 
coexistent  parts  would  be  rendered  far  more  distinct.* 
Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  our  little  ex- 
plorer would,  by  aid  of  this  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  sensations  of  contact  with  their  several  motor  sug- 
gestions at  6ne  and  the  same  moment,  reach  a  new 
kind  of  space-perception.  For  the  first  time  the 
space-order  would  now  be  clearly  differenced  from  a 
mere  time-order,  or  a  renewable  and  variable  succes- 
sion.  In  other  words,  the  tactual  perception  of  space 
is  a  product  of  two  factors,  movement  and  muscular 
sensation,  and  a  plurality  of  sensations  of  contact, 
distinguished  from  the  beginning  by  different  local 
characters,  and  so  capable  of  taking  on  distinct  as- 
sociations of  movement 

By  using  tbe  two  outspread  hands  a  mneb'  more  extensive  range  of 
BimTdtaneons  space-apprehension  wonld  be  possible.  Again,  by  passing 
the  outspread  band  or  bands  over  a  birge  surface,  as  a  wall,  a  succession 
of  such  simultaneous  perceptions  would  be  obtained.  By  varying  these 
successions  the  several  regions  thus  apprehended  by  distinct  simultaneous 
perceptions  would  be  joined  together,  and  so  a  more  extended  repre- 
sentation acquired. 

^  It  ii  not  implied  here  that  there  Is  a  perfectly  simnltaneoas  oUenHon  to 
these  several  impressions  at  any  one  moment  It  is  enongh  that  the  impres- 
sions are  simultaneously  presented,  and  that  the  attention  can  rapidly  pass 
from  one  to  tbe  other,  while  those  not  directly  attended  to  are  still  obscurely 
detected.  This  is  well  broaght  out  in  the  similar  case  of  retinal  perception 
by  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  Principles  qf  Pgyeholofn/,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  VI.,  Chap.  XIV., 
p.  184,  frc 
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The  ordering  of  toncliHaeiiBationB  of  the  hand  in  space  is  effected  sot 
only  by  means  of  this  membei's  own  moyements  but  also  by  means  of 
movements  of  the  other  hand  oyer  its  surface.  The  child  finds  out  the 
relative  position  of  finger  and  thumb,  finger-tip  and  finger-joint,  ^sc^ 
of  each  hand  by  passing  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  over  these  parts. 
That  is  to  say  he  explores  the  surface  of  his  own  body  just  like  the  eur- 
fjEuse  of  an  external  or  foreign  object  This  factor  in  localisation  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fiiUy  presently.^ 

It  ia  important  to  add  that  the  tactual  perceptioa 
of  space  includes  the  apprehension  of  the  third  dimen- 
sion, depth  or  distance  from  the  observer,  as  well  as 
the  two  surface  dimensions.  In  moving  the  hands 
away  from  and  towards  the  body  the  child  discovers 
the  direction  and  distance  of  objects  relatively  to  this 
starting-point  Similarly  by  passing  his  hand  along 
a  receding  object,  say  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  table, 
he  would  acquire  a  perception  of  its  several  parts  as 
nearer  and  further,  advancing  and  receding. 

Perception  of  Solidity.  Finally  he  could  obtain  a 
perception  of  a  solid  body,  that  is  an  object  having 
bulk  and  not  merely  surface,  by  simultaneous  tactual 
perception.  Thus  if  the  object  is  very  small,  as  a 
ruler,  he  can  grasp  it  with  one  hand ;  if  larger,  as  a 


^  The  fundamental  idea  here  ezponnded  that  the  localisation  of  toach- 
impressions  and  the  tactual  perception  of  space  is  acquired  by  help  of  the 
experience  of  movement  may  be  said  to  underlie  all  recent  attempts  to  trace 
the  genesis  of  the  space-perception.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  theories  of 
Prof.  Bain  (Senses  and  InkUed  'Sense  of  Touch,'  p.  181,  Ace)  and  Mr.  H. 
Spencer  (Principles  of  Psychology,  IL,  Pt  VI.,  Chap.  XIIL),  but  also  to 
German  theories,  such  as  Lotze's  doctrine  of  Local  Signs  in  its  later  and  more 
developed  form,  and  Wundfs  theory  of  a  synthesis  of  skin  and  muscolar 
sensation.  (For  an  account  of  these  see  Wundt,  Physiol,  Psychologic,  IL, 
Cap.  IL,  §  5.)  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  German  psychologists  rightly 
emphasize  the  part  played  in  the  development  of  the  perception  of  space,  by 
the  extended  surface  of  the  skin,  with  its  capability  of  yielding  us  at  the  same 
moment  a  number  of  locally  distinct  sensations  (see  espedally  Wundt,  ioe^ 
eiL,  p.  84). 
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ball,  he  can  clasp  it  between  his  two  hands ;  if  still 
larger,  as  a  cushion,  he  can  fold  it  within  his  arms.^ 
In  so  doing  he  experiences  a  multitude  of  touch-sen- 
fiations  which  are  instantly  localised  with  reference 
one  to  another.  Along  with  these  he  has  a  number 
of  sensations  of  contraction  which  immediately  make 
known  to  him  the  bent  position  of  his  hands  and 
aims.  And  thus  he  reaches  at  once  a  clear  perception 
of  the  object  as  a  solid  or  cubical  body,  having  a 
certain  figure  and  size  (bulk)  as  a  whole.  J- 

Perception  of  Single  Things  and  of  a  Number.  At 
iirst  there  would  be  no  clear  discrimination  between 
a  single  object  and  a  number  of  objects.  Continuous 
quantity  or  magnitude,  and  discrete  quantity  or 
number,  would  impress  the  child's  mind  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  one  perception  would  be  gradually 
differentiated  &om  the  other  by  the  recognition  of 
certain  marks*  One  and  the  same  surface  would  allow 
of  a  continuous  movement  accompanied  by  touch,  and 
of  continuous  simultaneous  series  of  tactual  sensa- 
tion (when  the  hand  was  spread  over  it).  A  plurality 
of  objects,  aa  a  row  of  bricks,  would  be  distinguished 
by  an  interruption  of  the  tactual  sensation  in  the  case 
of  movement,  and  by  the  discontinuity  of  the  series 
of  sensations  of  contact  in  the  case  of  the  hand  at 
rest'  Experience  would  aid  in  the  discrimination  by 
supplying  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of 

^  If  the  ol](i«et  vera  a  vary  laige  ana,  as  a  table,  this  dmnltaneons  appre- 
beniioii  of  its  sereial  parts  as  those  of  a  solid  body,  would  of  GooTse  be  im* 
posnUsk.  Its  solidity  in  that  esas  ooold  only  be  perceiTed  by  the  aid  of 
looomotioiif  and  a  socoession  of  tonch-perceptions. 

*  The  AiU  eacperienee  corresponding  to  a  peroeption  of  a  eingle  olject  wonld 
indnde  the  ability  to  move  away  from  a  point  back  again  to  the  same  point 
withoQt  losing  the  sensation  of  contact,  and  without  Tereising  the  movemtot 
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points  of  the  bodily  surface,  and  of  the  alterations 
of  these  by  movements  of  the  organs.  In  this  way 
the  child  would  learn  to  interpret  the  double  sensa- 
tion of  contact  of  the  two  hands  brought  close  to  one 
another  as  answering  to  one  solid  object  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  in  general  ascribe  simultaneous 
impressions  of  contact  by  way  of  the  palm  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  to  two  objects.^  This  tendency 
again  would  be  checked  in  certain  cases  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  bodies.  Thus  the  child 
would  discover  that  a  concave  surface,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  basin,  could  simultaneously  come  into 
contact  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  thumb  and 
fourth  finger. 

Perception  of  Moving  Objects.  Along  with  these 
perceptions  of  space,  and  of  one  and  many  objects  in 
space,  the  child  would  gain  the  perception  of  things 
as  moving,  or  as  changing  their  position.  This  would 
take  place  by  following  the  moving  object  with  the 
hand."  The  perception  of  *  objective,'  as  distinguished 
from  'subjective  movement'  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
movement  of  the  object,  and  not  simply  of  the  hand), 
would  be  based  on  the  persistence  of  one  touch-sensa- 
tion (as  distinguished  from  a  series  of  unlike  ones,  as 
in  the  case  of  moving  the  hand  over  a  surface ")  ;  and 

>  Thia  tendency  is  illustrated  in  the  fitmilisr  experiment  of  crossing  the 
third  and  the  fourth  finger  and  placing  a  marble  between  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  objoctB.  (For  an  explanation  of 
this  error,  see  my  work  on  lUunms^  p.  72). 

'  It  might  also  be  ascertained  (later  on)  by  a  snccesnon  of  sensations  of 
contact,  as  when  a  second  person  stroked  the  diild's  hand  or  face. 

'  The  experience  of  following  a  moving  object  would  be  marked  off  from 
that  of  passing  over  a  smooth  surface  by  the  absence  of  the  sensations  oon- 
nected  with  the  rubbing  or  friction. 
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also  on  the  recognition  that  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  movement  were  determined  for  him  but  not  by 
him.  The  full  recognition  of  the  movement  as  such, 
would  only  arise  after  the  tactual  space-perception 
had  been  developed.  It  would  then  be  recognised  as 
a  movement  in  space,  from  one  point  to  another. 

Perception  of  Temperature.  By  means  of  Touch 
we  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  situation  of 
an  object  in  space,  its  form  and  its  magnitude,  but 
also  of  other  qualities.  Of  these  temperature  is  the 
simplest  quality.  By  touching  a  stone,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  human  hand,  and  so  on,  a  child  distinguishes 
degrees  of  temperature  and  refers  corresponding  de- 
grees of  heat  (or  *  cold ')  to  the  objects.  The  know- 
ledge of  '  objective '  temperature,  however,  gained  in 
this  way,  is  very  uncertain.  As  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  our  sensations  of  temperature  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  ^subjective'  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  part  of  the 
body  which  touches,  or  (more  correctly)  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface  touched. 
We  have  continually  to  verify  our  subjective  impres- 
sions of  temperature  by  comparing  them  with  those 
of  others,  and  by  resorting  to  physical  tests. 

Perception  of  Hardness  and  Softness.  Of  more 
importance  than  the  knowledge  of  this  secondary  and 
highly  variable  quality  is  that  of  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, elasticity  and  inelasticity,  weight,  and  roughness 
and  smoothness,  in  their  varying  degrees.  The  re- 
cognition of  these  qualities,  unlike  that  of  tempera- 
ture, involves  a  variety  of  sensations.  They  are 
perceptions  reached  by  way  of  Active  Touch.     Thus 
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it  is  plain  that  a  child  learns  the  sevcial  degrees 
of  hardness  of  objects  by  exerting  muscular  energy  in 
pressing,  squeezing,  and  pushing  against  them.  In 
80  doing,  however,  he  receives  touch-sensations  proper 
as  well  The  recognition  of  a  certain  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  inelasticity  is  based  on  the  relation  between 
these  experiences.  If  the  substance  is  a  soft  one,  as 
clay,  the  exertion  of  force  is  followed  by  little  in- 
crease of  sensation  of  pressure :  it  yields  to  the  force, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  movement.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  substance  is  a  harder  one,  as  wood, 
increase  of  exertion  is  followed  by  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sensation  of  pressure,  and  little  if  any 
movement. 

Perception  of  Weight.  In  like  manner  the  percep- 
tion of  weight  involves  experiences  of  Active  Touch.^ 
Wd  usually  estimate  the  weight  of  a  substance  by 
lifting  it  in  the  hand.  The  heavier  the  body,  the 
greater  will  be  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  expended 
in  sustaining  it,  and  the  greater  the  attendant  tactual 
sensation  of  pressure.-  The  co-operation  of  this  last 
with  muscular  sensation  is  seen  conspicuously  in 
lifting  a  body  by  means  of  a  string,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  makes  itself  felt  by  distinctly  painful 
sensations  of  various  intensities. 

Perception  of  Roughness  and  Smoothness  of  Sur^ 
face.  Lastly  we  have  the  perception  of  roughness  and 
smoothness  of  surface  in  their  various  degrees.  The 
roughness  of  a  surfEice,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  undressed 

^  This  is  nsoally  the  case,  though  when  the  ohjects  are  not  Tery  heary 
their  weight  may  bo  appreciated  by  sensations  of  pressure  alone,  ae  when  the 
hand  is  laid  on  the  tablo  and  light  weights  placed  on  the  hand. 
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atone,  may  be  recogiused  to  some  extent  by  merely 
laying  the  ontspiead  band  on  the  surface.  In  this 
case  the  perception  of  roughness  arises  by  means  of 
the  different  intensities  of  the  sensations  of  pressure 
received  by  way  of  different  points  of  the  hand^  and 
definitely  localised  in  these  points.  This  experience 
at  once  suggests  inequalities  of  surface,  projecting  and 
receding  points.  But  the  perception  is  much  more 
distinct  when  the  hand  moves  over  the  surface.  In 
this  case  all  the  little  unevennesses  axe  made  known 
as  impediments  to  movement.  Such  a  rough  surface 
offers  resistance  to  movement,  whereas  the  hand  glides 
easily  over  a  smooth  sur&ce  as  that  of  marble. 

Witb  these  peroeptionB  ci  haidneiB  of  subetance  and  weight  of  bodies 
aze  closely  conneeted  those  of  Desisting  force,  whether  of  a  body  at  rest 
or  in  motion.  Thns  in  trying  to  move  a  heavy  body  as  a  table,  a  boy 
estimates  its  inerta  or  Tesisting  force  by  the  degree  of  mnscular  exer- 
tion made,  together  with  its  effects,  whether  there  be  no  movement 
accompanied  by  certain  intense  sensations  of  pressure,  or  a  movement 
of  a  certain  rapidity^  accompanied  by  less  intense  sensations  of  pressure. 
Shnilarly  in  the  case  of  estimating  momentum,  as  when  a  boy  tries  to 
stop  another  boy  ranning^  or  a  footbolL 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  essential  nature  of 
perception  as  a  pres^itative-representative  process  is 
illnstiated  even  in  these  apparently  direct  perceptions. 
Thus  after  appreciating  weight  by  active  touch,  the 
passive  tactual  experience  will  be  enough  to  call  up 
the  corresponding  muscular  experience.  Similarly 
after  gaining  a  complete  perception  of  roughness  or 
smoothness  by  the  aid  of  movement,  mere  contact 
of  the  hand  with  the  sur&ce  will  suggest  this  fuller 
active  experience.  Thus  throughout,  in  respect  of 
qualities  like  hardness,  weight,  &c.,  as  well  as  of 

18 
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geometrical  qualities  (figure  and  magnitude),  tactual 
perception  involves  an  element  of  representation. 

Tactual  Intuition  of  Things.  By  means  of  these 
several  tactual  perceptions  a  blind  child  is  able  to 
obtain  distinct  intuitions  of  things.  Thus  in  handling 
a  piece  of  iron  he  has  one  group  of  sensations  (of  tem- 
perature, weight,  roughness,  Ac),  while  in  taking  up 
a  piece  of  wood  he  has  another  group.  The  several 
sensations  of  each  group  must  first  be  distinguished 
one  from  another,  and  the  corresponding  percep- 
tions of  definite  qualities  (smoothness,  weight,  kc) 
arise  in  the  mind ;  after  this  the  group  as  a  whole  is 
distinguished  from  other  groupa  By  ascertaining 
the  shape,  magnitude,  weight,  ^^temperaturc,  &c.,  of 
each  individual  object,  and  each  kind  of  object,  as  an. 
orange,  a  key,  our  imaginary  blind  child  would  ac- 
quire a  wide  grasp  of  its  distinctive  characters  or 
qualities. 

The  perception  of  the  object  as  a  thing  persisting 
in  space  implies  repeated  tactual  perceptions.  Every 
time  our  supposed  blind  child  handles  a  particular 
object,  as  his  toy-horse,  his  cat,  and  so  on,  he  has  the 
same  aggregate  of  sensations  or  perceives  the  same 
assemblage  of  qualities.  And  it  is  this  recurrence  of 
a  perfectly  similar  group  of  tactual  experiences  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of 
the  thing  as  persisting,  as  remaining  one  and  the 
same  (whether  or  not  in  the  same  locality).  A  lesser 
amount  of  resemblance  in  the  group  of  tactual  ex- 
perienees  supplies  the  ground  of  recognising  a  thing 
as  one  of  a  kind,  as  an  orange  or  a  book. 

Finally,  in  thus  identifying  the  group  of  tactile 
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properties  the  child  would  apprehend  the  presence  of 
a  whole  object  with  its  other  qualities  not  directly 
presented  to  sense  at  the  moment.  Thus  in  touching 
an  orange  he  would  by  means  of  the  complex  of 
touch-experiences  identify  the  object  as  an  orange^ 
that  is  to  say  an  object  with  a  particular  taste ;  in 
touching  a  bell  he  would  similarly  identify  the  object 
throughout,  in  respect  of  its  sound  as  well  as  its 
tactile  qualities.  Observation  of  the  blind  shows 
that  these  tactual  intuitions  of  things  are  capable  of 
being  highly  developed  in  respect  of  discriminative 
fineness  and  of  rapidity.* 

Tactual  and  Vfsual  Perception.  The  above  brief 
account  of  tactual  perception  may  suffice  to  indicate 
its  peculiar  character.  It  is  the  most  direct  mode  of 
apprehending  things.  The  presentative  element  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  representative.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  limited  in  its  range  at  any  one  moment. 
Our  imaginary  blind  child  would  only  be  able  to  seize 
with  his  mind  directly  at  the  same  time  a  small 
portion  of  the  external  world,  namely  only  such 
objects  as  were  within  his  reach  and  capable  of  being 
simultaneously  touched. 

Visual  perception  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  this 
direct  but  limited  mode  of  apprehension.     In  normal 

^  It  is  not  meant  by  tliis  that  a  child  has  a  distinct  idea  of  a  quality 
before  he  apprehends  a  thing.  The  idea  of  a  quality  implies  that  of  a  thing 
as  the  'sobstanoe'  in  which  the  quality  inheres,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
attained  before  the  thing  is  apprehended.  The  idea  of  weight,  roondneas  if 
form,  and  so  on,  is^  as  we  shall  see  later,  an  abstract  idea  and  only  gained 
after  objects  haTe  been  compared  under  certain  common  aspects.  What  is 
meant  in  the  above  is  that  the  child  intuits  a  thing  as  such  only  by  means  of 
s  certain  recurring  group  of  sense-experiences.  These,  when  afterwards  reflected 
on,  are  consdonsly  taken  up  into  the  idea  of  so  many  qualities. 
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circumstances  seeing  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  tlie 
dominant  mode  of  perception.  It  greatly  transcends 
touching  in  the  range  of  its  grasp  of  external  things. 
Thus  in  vision  we  apprehend  objects  not  only  near 
us,  but  at  vast  distances  from  us,  such  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Again,  by  sight  we  are  capable  of 
apprehending  in  a  single  moment  a  wide  group  of 
objects  in  different  directions  and  at  different  dis- 
tances from  us,  that  is  to  say  a  whole  region  of  the 
external  world. 

The  predominance  of  yiraal  perception  is  illiutrated  by  a  nmnber  of 
facts.  In  smelling,  tasting,  or  touching  on  object  which  we  do  not  see, 
the  corresponding  Tisnal  presentation  (Tisnal  form  with  colour  Biore  or 
less  distinct)  is  instantly  recalled.  Similarly  a  word  always  aeggests 
to  our  mind  first  of  all,  and  most  irresistibly,  the  Tisnal  appearance  of 
a  thing.  And  this  hcdds  good  with  respect  to  objects  which  are  of  most 
interest  to  us  in  relation  to  othersensee.  Thus  the  word  *beU'  calls  up 
the  bell-form  before  the  beU-'Sound,  the  word  'orange,'  the  particular 
form  and  colour  of  the  fruit  before  its  taste. 

The  full  significance  of  sight  is  brought  out  by  the 
modem  theory  of  yision,  named  after  its  founder  Bishop 
Berkeley,  the  Berkeleian.  According  to  this  view,  this 
sense  derives  much  of  its  apparently  direct  knowledge 
of  external  things  from  touch.  That  is  to  say,  the 
visual  perception  of  space  is  representative  in  that  it 
gathers  up  and  symbolises  the  more  direct  tactual 
perception*  This  characteristic  of  vision,  though  often 
regarded  as  a  defect,  may  be  viewed  as  its  peculiar 
excellence.  It  is  only  because  it  can  thus  embody  and 
signify  the  results  of  active  touch  that  sight  is  fitted 
ito  take  the  lead  as  the  channel  of  perception. 

Visual  Perception  of  Space.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  touch,  the  local  discriminative  sensibility  (of  the 
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retina)  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of 
space.  This  must  be  supplemented  by  experiences  of 
movement  In  order  to  understand  the  visual  per- 
ception of  space  we  must  first  enquire  into  the  nature 
of  these  motor  experiences.  And  for  the  sake  of 
simplifying  the  problem  we  will  suppose  that  a  child 
has  but  one  eye,  and  that  this  eye  has  but  one  sensi- 
tive point,  the  yellow  spot  or  area  of  perfect  vision. 

Perception  by  Ocular  Movement.  The  eye  is 
moved  or  rolled  about  its  centre  by  a  system  of  six 
musclea^  These  movements  t^tid  to  bring  the  yellow 
spot  opposite  to  different  points  of  the  field.  This 
i8  commonly  described  as  turning  or  directing  the 
optie  axis  from  one  point  to  another.'  In  performing 
any  particular  movement  the  child  has  a  series  of 
sensations  analogous  to  those  experienced  in  carrying 
the  finger-tips  from  point  to  point  of  space.  Thus 
in  moving  the  axis  from  a  point  A  in  the  field  of 
vision  to  a  point  B  to  the  right  of  it  he  would 
experience  a  series  of  sensations  of  movement  of  a 
definite  character.  Here  too  the  final  sensation, 
answering  to  the  position  of  the  eye  at  the  close  of 
the  movement,  supplemented  by  the  representation 
of  the  preceding  members  of  the  series,  would  supply 
materials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  movement 
of  a  particular  direction  and  range.* 

» I  have  given  some  of  the  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  laws  of 
ocular  movement  in  an  article  on  The  QueOion  qf  Fisual  Pvreeptum  tn 
Germany,  in  Mind,  Vol  III.  (1878),  p.  6,  Ac. 

*  The  optic  axis  is  the  principal  axis  running  from  the  yellow  spot  through 
the  centre  of  the  eye  (more  correctly  a  point  very  near  the  centre). 

*  According  to  Wundt»  the  motor  sensationB  which  accompany  ocular 
movement,  like  those  which  attend  manual  movement,  include  skin-sensa- 
tions  of  pressure,  namely,  those  resulting  from  the  varying  pressures  on  the 
•ensitive  parts  of  the  orbit  which  attend  the  movement 
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By  repeating  the  series,  by  varjring  its  rapidity,  by 
reversing  it,  and  finally  by  carrying  ont  a  variety  of 
such  pairs  of  movements  in  different  directions,  the 
perceptions  of  movement  in  a  definite  region  of  space 
would  gradually  gain  in  distinctness  as  in  the  case  of 
manual  movement. 

In  this  way  the  child  might  explore  the  field  of 
vision  or  map  out  the  several  positions  of  points  on  a 
surface,  or  in  space  of  two  dimensions.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  could  pass  the  optic  axis  over  the  surface 
of  a  body  in  different  directions,  and  so  obtain,  by 
means  of  numerous  series  of  motor  sensations  with 
the  concomitant  trains  of  retinal  sensations,  a  percep- 
tion of  its  extension  and  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  surface.  Thus  he  might  pass  his  eye  from  the 
centre  of  a  circular  body,  as  a  wheel,  to  various  points 
of  the  circumference.  These  movements  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  movement  along  the  contour  (the 
circumference).  By  numerous  movements  of  this  kind 
he  would  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  particular 
form  and  distinguish  this  from  other  forms. 

Simultaneous  Retinal  Perception.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  child's  eye  to  be  supplied  with  ite  ex- 
tended retinal  surface,  and  its  innumerable  nerve- 
elements.  By  means  of  this  structure  he  would,  with 
the  eye  at  rest,  receive  simultaneously  a  large  number 
of  distinct  visual  impressions,  which  would  fix^m  the 
first  have  their  several  local  characters  or  colourings. 
These  differences,  however,  would  only  be  interpreted 
by  the  aid  of  movement  of  the  eye's  axis  over  the 
field  of  vision.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  retina 
the  child  in  performing  these  excursions  would  not 
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instantly  lose  sight  of  a  point  as  soon  as  the  eye 
passed  on  to  another.  He  wonld  continue  to  see  it 
in  what  is  called  indirect  vision  after  'fixating'  it 
or  looking  at  it  directly.  For  example  in  moving 
from  the  centre  to  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel,  the  retinal  image  of  the  former  point  would 
alide  over  a  succession  of  retinal  points.  That  is  to 
say  the  child  would  continue  to  receive  the  impression 
of  this  point  (with  decreasing  degrees  of  distinctness), 
▼aried,  however,  by  a  succession  of  distinct  accom- 
paniments in  the  shape  of  local  characters.  In  like 
manner  the  point  of  the  circumference  towards  which 
he  was  moving  would  be  seen  *  indirectly '  (with  in- 
creasing degrees  of  distinctness)  before  the  eye  was 
fixed  on  it  in  '  direct'  vision. 

This  conjoined  experience  of  ocular  movement  and 
of  varying  (retinal)  impression  would  lead  to  the 
ordering  of  visual  sensations  in  space  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  manual  movement.  Let 
us  imagine  any  point  F  lying  on  the  retina  to  the 
right  of  the  centre  C  and  having  a  local  colouring  rr. 
Whenever  P  was  stimulated  the  child  would  find  by 
trial  that  a  movement  of  a  certain  kind  (direction  and 
range)  was  necessary  before  this  impression  could  be 
received  with  perfect  distinctness  by  way  of  C.  In 
other  words  the  point  of  the  field  seen  indirectly  by 
way  of  P  can  only  be  seen  directly  by  way  of  C  by 
means  of  a  movement  of  a  certain  kind  (to  the  left, 
and  of  a  certain  range). 

After  innumerable  experiences  of  this  kind  the 
child  learns  automatically  to  localise  any  impression 
having  the  local  character  ir,  with  reference  to  C.    On 
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receiving  one  sack  impression  there  is  a  tendency  to 
move  the  eye  in  the  required  direction.  Thus  on 
seeing  a  light  enter  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  field 
he  tends  to  move  his  eyes  (or  his  head)  a  certain  dis* 
tance  to  the  left  This  shows  that  impressions  having 
the  particular  local  colouring  connected  with  this  nerve- 
element  are  now  accompanied  by  a  representation  of 
the  movement  necessary  to  a  fuller  realisation  of  them 
in  direct  vision.  In  other  words  all  sensations  having 
the  mark  n  are  now  localised  in  the  field  in  relation 
to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Through  numberless  variations  of  these  movements 
in  different  directions,  visual  impressions  of  aU  shades 
of  local  colouring  would  be  similarly  localised  with 
reference  to  the  central  point  of  the  fieldj  and  also 
with  reference  to  one  another.  The  child  is  now  able 
with  bis  eye  at  rest  to  apprehend  or  take  in  simul* 
taneously  an  extended  field  of  objects,  the  various 
points  of  which  are  instantly  localised,  one  above  or 
below  another,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  and  at 
a  certain  distance  fix>m  it. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  child  will  be 
able  further  to  recognise  the  form  of  any  object  *  at  a 
glance'  by  fixing  the  eye  on  it  Thus  the  wheel 
would  be  at  once  seen  to  be  a  round  object  by  the 
eye  at  rest  And  this  instantaneous  perception  of 
roundness  would  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
retinal  impressions  answering  to  the  several  points  of 
the  circular  outline  of  the  object  are  now  automatically 
localised,  or  referred  to  the  proper  points  in  the  field. 
Similarly  the  magnitude  of  an  object  could  be  in- 
stantly apprehended.     The  size  or  *  extensive  magni- 
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tnde'  of  the  retinal  image  would  now  Berre  to  suggest 
inatantly  the  amount  of  movement  required  for  car- 
rying the  eye  along  the  contour  or  outline.^ 

Perception  of  Visual  Magnitude  and  Form.  The 
fineness  of  the  local  discrinunation  of  the  retina  and 
of  the  muscular  sensibility  which  is  so  closely  associ- 
ated with  this  allows  of  a  much  more  minute  and 
exact  perception  of  magnitude  and  figure  than  is 
attained,  under  normal  circumstances  at  least,  in  the 
case  of  touch.  The  eye  can  delicately  appreciate  linear 
magnitude,  and  distinguish  with  great  fineness  a  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  two  lines.  And  by  help  of 
this  appiedation  of  linear  magnitude  that  of  super- 
ficial magnitude  is  rendered  exact.^ 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  finest  appreciation  of  linear  magnitude  by 
the  eyB  is  only  possible  by  aid  of  movement  It  has  been  shown,  too^ 
that  the  comparison  of  the  magnitudes  of  two  lines  is  most  exact  when 
the  lines  are  paraUeL  Helmholtz  accounts  for  this  phenomenon  by  the 
fJEi^  that  in  this  case  the  compared  objects  are  successiyely  imaged  on 
tfaeaaine  aeries  of  retinal  elementiu^ 

The  visual  appreciation  of  (superficial)  form  is  no 
less  delicate  than  that  of  magnitude.      A  form  is 

>  It  most  not  be  snpposed  that  this  localisation  of  retinal  sensations  goes 
on  with  equal  rapidity  at  all  parts  of  the  organ.  As  we  have  seen,  local  dis* 
crfmination  loses  in  fineness  as  we  go  firom  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  the 
letxua ;  and  it  haa  been  proved  (by  Kries,  Auerbach,  and  Charpentier)  that  the 
reaction*1ime  in  indirect,  is  longer  than  in  direct,  vision,  and  incnasos  with 
the  distance  from  the  centre,  of  the  region  acted  upon.  (Quoted  by  Buccola, 
Lok  Leffffe  dd  Tempo  nei  Fenomeni  del  Pensiero,  Ch.  VII J.,  pp.  227,  228). 

*This  applies  not  only  to  the  visual  measurement  of  a  rectilinear  tgare, 
but  also  to  the  appreciation  of  the  dimensions  (in  different  direetions)  of  a 
curvilinear  figure,  as  a  circle  or  ellipse. 

*ThiB  answers  to  the  fact  already  touched  on,  that  the  discrimtuation  of 
degree  of  pressure  by  the  skin  is  finer  when  the  same  region  is  taken  than 
when  different  regions  are  taken  (see  above,  p.  123).  The  fineness  of  the 
visual  estimation  of  magnitude,  and  the  errors  incident  to  this  mode  of  percep- 
tion, are  fully  illustrated  by  Wundt,  PhynoL  Pti^logie,  Vol  II.,  Cap.  13, 8. 
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constitiited  by  the  relative  positions  of  its  several 
parts,  and  more  particularly  by  the  character  or  ar- 
rangement of  its  boundary  lines  making  up  its  outline 
or  contour.  Here  the  first  element  entering  into  the 
perception  is  the  discrimination  of  the  direction  of 
lines,  which  shares  in  the  delicacy  of  that  of  linear 
magnitude.  The  appreciation  of  contour  in  the  case 
of  a  rectilinear  figure,  as  that  of  an  oblong  or  triangle, 
proceeds  by  noting  the  exact  direction  ot  each  of  the 
lines,  as  weU  as  the  amount  of  change  of  direction  at 
the  comers  (magnitude  of  the  angles).  Or  if  the 
figure  be  a  curvilinear  one,  the  appreciation  of  con- 
tour is  based  on  the  perception  of  continual  change  oi 
direction,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  (degree 
of  curvature). 

The  other  principal  element  involved  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  form  is  relative  magnitude  or  proportion 
among  dimensions.  In  ordinary  vision  we  do  not 
note  with  any  close  attention  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  an  object.^  But  we  note  very  carefully  the  relative 
magnitudes,  e.g ^  those  of  the  two  sides  of  a  rectangular 
figure,  of  the  longer  and  shorter  dimensions  of  an 
oval  form.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  very  slight 
deviation  from  the  true  proportions  m  the  drawing  of 
a  human  figure  or  face  at  once  strikes  an  observant 
eye. 

The  comparative  inattention  to  the  abeolnte  magnitude  of  TtnUe 
objects  is  explained  by  the  anperior  importance  of  the  form-element  in 
ordinary  cases  of  recognition ;  also  by  the  circumstance  that  the  absolute 
size  of  the  visible  object  continuaUy  varies  with  its  distance  from  the 

^  This  is  illustrated  in  the  absenee  of  any  feeling  of  incongruity  in  looking 
at  a  cokMsal  statue,  or  at  a  line  nuuiatare  drawing. 
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eye,  while  the  lelatiTe  size  of  its  parts  remains  constant,  and  so  is  the 
main  due  to  the  natnie  of  the  object  It  may  be  added  that  this  per« 
ception  of  lektiye  magnitude  or  proportion  does  not,  in  common  cases, 
indnde  the  detection  of  numerical  relations.  We  do  not  see  the  length 
of  one  side  of  a  rectangle  standing  in  the  ratio  of  3 : 2,  or  of  2  : 1  to  tiiat 
of  the  other.  ^  Eren  the  number  of  sides  entering  into  a  figare  is  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  that  figure,  but  presupposes  (as 
we  shall  see  presently)  a  certain  effort  of  abstraction. 

Binocular  Perception  of  Space.  Under  nonnal 
circumBtonces  we  see  with  two  eyes.  These  must  be 
regarded  as  a  single  organ.  Numerous  facts  show 
that  the  perception  of  space  has  been  developed  by 
aid  of  the  two  eyes  in  co-operation. 

The  co-operation  of  the  two  eyes  in  vision  differs 
firom  that  of  the  two  hands  in  touching.  These  last 
double  the  area  perceived  at  any  one  moment  When, 
however,  we  look  at  an  object  with  the  two  eyes  a 
large  part  of  the  field  of  view  is  common  to  both. 
The  eyes  are  both  fixed  on  the  same  central  point 
(point  of  fixation,  German  Bliohpunkt)^  and  all  the 
central  portion  of  the  field  is  seen  by  both  eyes. 
The  sweep  of  the  field  is  only  increased  to  some  ex- 
tent at  the  two  sides,  to  the  right  by  means  of  the 
right  eye,  and  to  the  left  by  means  of  the  left  eye. 
The  portions  of  the  field  common  to  both  eyes  as  well 
as  those  peculiar  to  each  are  not  seen  as  double  but 
as  single.  That  is  to  say  we  see  one  single  field  or 
one  continuous  scene. 

This  general  statement  is  subject  to  some  limitations.  Objects  in 
certain  portions  of  the  field  having  a  particular  situation  relatively  to 
the  common  point  of  fixation  are  seen  double.    Thus  when  we  are 

>  The  recognition  of  equality  of  magnitade,  as  in  the  equare  or  the  isosceles 
triangle,  Ja.  however,  an  ingredient  in  the  ordinary  perception  of  form. 
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looking  at  a  distant  objeet  a  leooiid  object^  as  a  pencil,  held  just  in 
front  of  the  nose  is  seen  as  dooMe.  This  doubleness  of  images  isi 
however,  to  a  large  extent  overlooked  by  nSi 

A  good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  expended  on  the  question : 
Why  do  we  see  objects  as  single  when  we  reoeive  double  imprsosions 
frmn  them  t  This  is  known  as  the  ]»oblem  of  single  vision.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  there  are  certain  ^corresponding  points'  on 
the  two  retinas,  the  impressions  received  by  which  uniformly  coalesce 
in  a  single  impression.^  And  it  has  been  argued  that  this  jwrfect  coal- 
escence of  two  visual  impressions  ii  only  possible  by  means  of  a  fusion 
of  the  nerve  processes.  Hence  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  by  means 
of  anatomical  &cts  that  this  conjunction  of  nervous  processes  did  take 
place.  More  recent  research  has  gone  to  modify  this  theory.  Though 
impressions  of  the  corresponding  points  do  usually  combine  they  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  do  sa  Nor  do  even  these  coalesce  in  all  cases. 
Exceptional  circumstances  may  frustrate  the  ooalescencei  Many  Isets^ 
such  as  those  of  the  stereoscopic  combination  of  pictures,  and  the  per- 
ception of  relief  and  solidity,  and  the  non-fusion  of  totally  dissimilar 
impressions  (os  when  the  two  eyes  look  at  two  different  colours)  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  mind  can  distinguish  the  impressions  received 
by  way  of  the  so-called  corresponding  points.  The  customaiy  coalescence 
of  the  impressions  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  limits  of  this,  are  only  to  be 
explained  by  looking  at  visual  perception  as  developed  along,  aad  in 
dose  co-ordination,  with  tactual  perception.* 

Visual  Perception  of  Depth.  So  &r  we  hare  traced 
the  development  of  the  child's  perception  of  space  in 
two  dimensions,  that  is  of  the  position  of  points  on  a 
surface,  one  above  another,  to  the  right  of  it,  and  so 
on.  By  a  reference  to  ocular  movement  supple- 
menting the  original  discrimination  of  the  retina,  we 
have  been  able  to  understand  this  mapping  out  of  the 
field  of  vision^  In  looking  out  into  space,  however, 
we  see  the  situation  of  points  not  only  in  relation  to 

1  These  corresponding  points  include  the  two  centres  of  the  retinss  sad  all 
pairs  of  points  situated  symmetrically  with  respect  to  these,  «.«.,  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  right  of  them,  above  tiiem,  and  so  on,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  them. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  pheaomena  of  single  and  double  vision  hers 
touched  on,  see  my  article  alxeaidj  quoted,  Mind,  VoL  IIL  (1878), 
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one  anotlier  but  in  relation  to  our  own  position.  One 
point  lies  away  to  the  left  of  ns,  while  another  lies  to 
our  right  One  part  of  the  scene  is  further  off  from 
UB  than  another.  That  is  to  say  we  see  things  in  a 
space  of  three  dimensions,  having  depth  or  distance  as 
well  as  superficial  magnitude. 

The  aboTe  snppoeition  of  a  development  of  a  purely  ocular  perception 
of  a  &t  pictoie-world  is  of  coarse  a  fiction.  Ko  one  can  say  what  sort 
of  view  of  things  we  should  hare  by  means  of  these  Tisnal  experiences 
alone,  for  nobody  has  undergone  them.  Things  would  probably  appear 
as  only  flat  projections  on  a  sort  of  big  screen,  which  woidd  not  have  any 
distance  assigned  it  Perhaps  we  should  r^^^ard  these  flat  things  as 
touching  us  (after  the  analogy  of  tonch-ezperienceX  as  those  bom  blind 
and  afterwards  recovering  sight  are  said  to  have  at  first  regarded  visible 
t>bjectBL  It  is  to  be  added  that  this  picture-world  would  be  a  different 
.one  for  every  variation  in  the  distance  of  the  objecta  An  object  re- 
eeding  from  us  would  appear  to  become  a  smaller  one,  but  we  should 
not  know  what  this  meant  And  we  should  know  nothing  of  'real  as 
distinguished  £rom  apparent  magnitude.^ 

When  tracing  the  growth  of  the  tactual  perception 
of  space  we  saw  that  a  child  could  obtain  a  direct 
apprehension  of  the  situation  of  an  object  with  refer- 
ence to  himself  by  arm-movement  (stretching  out  to 
reach  the  object),  supplemented  or  not  by  leg-more- 
ment  (walking  towards  it).  But  the  moTcments  of 
the  eyes  are  incapable  of  giving  us  this  direct  appre- 
hension of  depth.  We  cannot  carry  the  eyes  out  into 
space,  but  only  roll  them  about  in  their  sockets.  We 
do  indeed  move  them  differently  when  we  merely  pass 
from  one  point  to  another  on.  a  surface  and  when  we 

>  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  here 
voppoeed  movements  of  the  eyes  from  points  nearer  or  farther  off  woald 
probably  somehow  be  distingnished  from  movements  over  points  equidistant 
from  the  organ.  But  we  cannot  conceive  what  the  nature  of  this  differsnce 
would  be. 
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pass  from  a  further  to  a  nearer  point  In  the  latter 
case  the  two  eyes  are  made  to  converge.*  But  this 
difference  would  not  of  itself  make  known  the  fact 
that  one  object  was  nearer  than  another.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  recognising  the  situa* 
tion  of  objects  with  respect  to  himself  the  child  is 
deriving  aid  from  his  experiences  of  active  touch.  In 
other  words  the  visual  perception  of  depth  is  deve- 
loped in  conjunction  with,  and  by  the  aid  of  tactual 
perception. 

Perception  of  Direction.  By  means  of  ocular  move- 
ment supplementing  retinal  discrimination  a  child  per- 
ceives the  relative  direction  of  points  lying  in  the 
field  But  he  does  not  recognise  the  absolute  direction 
of  an  object,  that  is  to  say  its  situation  with  reference 
to  his  own  position,  as  to  the  right  of  him,  or  above 
the  level  of  his  head ;  this  mode  of  perception  has 
reference  to  arm-movement  away  from  the  body.  It 
is  by  reaching  out  the  hand  that  the  child  discovers 
the  absolute  direction  of  an  object  in  the  field.* 

This  absolute  direction  is  suggested  to  the  child  by 
means  of  certain  visual  signs.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
position  of  the  eyes  at  the  moment,  as  made  known  by 
the  sensations  of  contraction  which  are  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles.*    In  'fixating' 

1  The  exact  difference  between  these  binocnkr  moyements  OTer  the  common 
field  and  the  morementa  of  the  single  eye  is  well  brought  out  by  Wondt^  PAy- 
siologisc^  J^ekologie,  II.,  Cap.  18,  §  6. 

*  If  the  object  is  further  off  leg-moyement  is  inyolved  aa  well.  But  arm- 
moTement  is  the  more  important  element  Even  in  the  case  of  distant 
objects  direction  is  commoidy  apprehended  by  the  morement  of  the  aim  in 
pointing,  a  movement  which  causes  the  hand  to  cover  the  object 

*  As  we  have  seen,  the  condition  of  the  a^'acent  parts  probably  contributes 
elements  to  the  sensation  of  contraction. 
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or  looking  at  a  point  to  the  right  of  us  the  state  of 
contraction  of  the  muscles  concerned  and  the  accom- 
panying sensations  are  different  from  those  which  arise 
when  a  point  to  the  left  is  looked  at.  For  every 
change  in  the  direction  of  vision  there  is  an  accom- 
panying change  in  the  muscular  sensations.  Along 
with  these  sensations  of  the  ocular  muscles  must  be 
taken  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  concerned  in 
moving  the  head  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  upwards 
and  downwards.^ 

The  conjoining,  associating,  or  co-ordinating  of  these 
ocular  sensations  or  signs  with  the  arm-movements 
signified  is  the  work  of  experience.  At  first  the  child 
is  unable  to  grasp  an  object  which  he  sees :  his  hand 
passes  by  it.  Gradually  by  innumerable  repetitions  of 
arm-movement  in  connection  with  the  visual  sensa- 
tions, the  latter  become  firmly  united  with  the  former. 
When  the  child  now  looks  at  an  object,  there  is 
instantly  suggested  the  kind  of  arm-movement  neces- 
sary for  reaching  the  object 

The  reaaon  why  in  later  life  we  are  not  distinctly  conscious  of  these 
muscular  sensations  is  that  they  haye  become  inseparably  fused  with 
the  xepiesentatiye  elements  which  accompany  them.  They  have  no 
interest  and  importance  in  themselves  but  only  as  signs ;  and  according 
to  the  law  of  attention  that  we  pass  from  what  is  relatively  unimportant 
or  uninteresting  to  what  is  important  or  interesting,  we  have  acquired 
an  invariable  habit  of  passing  from  them  instantly  to  the  representations 
which  they  caU  up.* 

1  The  absolute  direction  of  a  point  seen  indirectly  or  in  the  side  portion 
of  the  field  is  known  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  the 
centre  of  the  field,  that  is  the  point  fixated,  tt^ther  with  our  apprehension' 
(by  means  of  the  local  signs  of  the  retinal  sensations)  of  the  relative  positions 
of  these  two  points, 

*  Hie  connection  of  the  evanescence  of  these  ocular  sensations  with  the 
laws  of  attention  has  been  emphasised  by  Helmholts :  See  ScnacUim  and  In^ 
tuUhn,  Chap.  IIL,  p.  68. 
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Acoarding  to  the  older  theory  we  hftTe  an  intnitiye  knowledge  of 
direction.  We  tend,  it  was  said,  instinctiyely  to  project  retinal  senaa- 
tions  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye-halL  In  thia 
way  the  supposed  difficulty  of  seeing  objects  erect  and  not  inyerted,  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  retinal  image  or  pictnre,  was  supposed  to 
be  overcome.  But  the  difficulty  and  the  solution  are  alike  imaginary. 
They  imply  the  erroneous  supposition  that  in  seeing  things  the  mind 
has  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  the  anaageniient  of 
the  parts  of  the  retina  and  the  mechanism  of  the  organ  as  an  optical 
instrument  The  difficulty  alleged  to  inhere  in  the  fiftct  of  seeing  objecta 
erect  disappears  as  soon  as  we  recognise  the  truth  that  directioii  baa  a 
reference  to  arm-movement 

Perception  of  Distance.  It  is  this  aspect  of  visual 
perception  which  has  attracted  most  notice  among 
English  psychologists.  Berkeley's  aim  in  his  Theory 
of  Vision  was  to  show  that  in  seeing  the  distance  of 
an  object  we  are  interpreting  visual  signs,  as  destitute 
of  meaning  in  themselves  as  word-sounds,  and  like 
these  acquiring  all  their  meaning  by  association,  or 
by  the  teaching  of  experience.  This  experience,  in  the 
case  of  visual  signs,  is  what  we  have  called  Active 
Touch  (movement  and  contact). 

Since  the  eye  cannot  perform  an  excursive  move- 
ment out  into  space,  it  never  gives  us  any  direct 
knowledge  of  distance.  What  is  meant  by  the 
distance  of  an  object,  its  remoteness  from  our  own 
body,  is  ascertained  by  means  of  arm-movement,  or 
in  the  case  of  greater  distances,  by  this  supplemented 
by  leg-movement.  When  we  look  at  an  object,  say 
a  shop  across  the  street,  and  '  intuit '  its  distance,  we 
represent  the  amount  of  muscular  activity  needed  to 
bring  us  up  to  or  in  contact  with  the  object.  The 
perception  of  distance  has  always  a  reference  to 
movement  towards  the  object,  and  more  particularly 
the  extent  or  range  of  this  movement. 
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How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  able  to  recog- 
nise distance  at  all  by  means  of  sight  ?  The  answer 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  recognising  direction : 
By  means  of  certain  ocular  sensations  which  by  their 
distinguishable  characters  serve  as  a  system  of  signs. 
In  the  case  of  monocular  vision  these  signs  are  the 
sensations  attending  the  accommodation  of  the  eye, 
that  is  to  say  the  vaijdng  of  the  degree  of  convexity 
of  the  eye-ball  (or  lense)  for  different  distances.*  In 
looking  at  a  very  near  object  the  muscles  concerned 
in  this  process  are  greatly  contracted.  The  degree 
of  contraction  determines  the  character  of  the  accom- 
panying sensation  of  contractioiu  Hence  this  last 
serves  as  a  sign  of  the  distance. 

This  monocular  perception  of  distance  is,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  binocular.*  By  the  use  of  the  two 
eyes  we  have  an  additional  system  of  distance-signs. 
Since  in.  moving  the  two  eyes  the  axes  are  always 
directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  field,  it  follows  that 
a  movement  to  a  nearer  or  to  a  farther  point  involves 
a  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  In  the 
former  case  the  two  axes  turn  towards  one  another  or 
become  more  convergent :  in  the  latter  they  become 
less  convergent.  These  changes  in  the  degree  of 
convergence  are  accompanied  by  different  muscular 
sensations  ;  and  it  is  these  sensations  which  serve  as 
the  signs  of  different  distances. 

*ThiB  prooesB  of  ftcoomtinodatioii  carried  oat  by  the  ciliary  masclea  is 
neoeBBary  to  distinct  visioii,  that  is  to  say  the  formation  of  a  distinct  image 
on  the  retina.  By  altering  the  cdnTezity  of  the  crystalline  lense  it  secures 
that  the  rays  of  light  ahaU  in  every  case  be  focossed  on  the  retina. 

s  The  limits  of  the  monocular  discrimination  of  distance  by  means  of  sensa- 
tioBs  of  accommodation  are  given  by  Wundt,  Phyaiol,  P^chologie,  IL,  Cap. 
l«r|l,p.71. 
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The  diBcrimination  of  distances  bj  means  of  the  different  sensations 
of  convei^ence  has  been  measnred.  It  is  found  that  the  least  change  of 
distance  perceptible  is  a  pretty  eonstant  fraction  of  the  whole  distance, 
and  that  conseqnentlj  the  discrimination  of  distance  obeys  approxi- 
mately Fechner's  law.  Further  this  discrimination  is  finest  in  the  case 
of  distances  in  the  appreciation  of  which  we  are  most  practised.^ 

The  sensations  of  convergence,  though  giving  us  a 
much  wider  range  of  distance-discrimination  than 
those  of  accommodation,  cease  to  avail  when  objects 
are  very  remote.  In  these  cases  the  perception  of 
distance  is  determined  by  other  elements,  and  takes 
on  more  of  the  character  of  a  conscious  judgment 
These  signs  include  the  alterations  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  with  varying  distances,  also 
what  are  known  aa  the  effects  ot  aerial  perspec- 
tive, namely  variations  of  the  absoluts  degree  of 
brightness,  of  the  relations  of  light  and  shade 
.and  the  degree  of  distinctness  of  the  parts,  and 
finally  of  colour,  due  to  the  action  of  the  inter- 
vening medium. 

The  most  important  of  these  factors  in  this  percep- 
tion of  greater  distances  is  the  *  apparent  magnitude ' 
of  an  object  This  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
retinal  image  or  picture,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
*  visual  angle '  subtended  by  this.  As  objects  recede 
their  retinal  pictures  decrease  in  area,  whereas  when 
they, approach  they  increase.  Whenever  the  object 
is  a  familiar  one,  as  a  tree,  a  house,  a  sheep,  these 
variations  of  apparent  magnitude  are  auxiliary  signs 
of  the  distance  of  the  object.  Thus  in  looking  across 
a  Swiss  valley  we  judge  of  the  distance  of  the  opposite 

^  For  an  account  of  these  measurements  see  Wundt)  PhynoL  P^dkoloyii^ 
IL,  Gap.  IS,  §  8,  p.  93. 
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mountain-side  by  the   apparent  magnitude  of   the 
chalets,  the  goats,  and  so  on. 

Perception  of  real  Magnitude.  The  real  magnitude 
of  an  object  is  directly  known  by  means  of  active 
touch,  arm-movement,  or  if  the  object  is  a  large  one, 
as  a  wall,  by  the  aid  of  locomotion  as  well.  All  that 
the  eye  gives  us  directly  is  a  variable  apparent  mag- 
nitude determined  by  the  area  of  the  retinal  image. 
Since  this  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  (increasing 
when  this  decreases,  and  vice  versa),  the  recognition 
of  the  corresponding  real  magnitude  takes  place  in 
close  connection  with  that  of  distance.  If  the  object 
is  a  fumiliar  one  we  instantly  recognise  its  real  magni- 
tude, whether  or  no  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of 
its  distance.  In  this  case  the  apparent  magnitude 
may  become  one  factor  in  our  estimation  of  distance 
as  shown  above.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of 
anfamiliai  or  unknown  objects  we  only  recognise 
(real)  magnitude  by  aid  of  a  perception  of  its  distance. 
Thus  we  only  recognise  the  height  of  h  cliff  in  a  land- 
scape by  first  judging,  roughly  at  least,  its  distance. 

While  the  perception  of  real  magnitude  thus  implies,  ultimately,  a 
reference  to  active  touch,  it  probably  contains  also  a  proximate  reference 
to  a  visual  standard.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as  a  house,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  we  seem  first  of  all  to  recaU  the  visual  magnitude  which 
it  presents  when  near.  We  appear  to  transfer  it  imaginatively  to  a 
nearer  point,  namely  at  that  distance  from  us  which  is  most  favourable 
to  the  seeing  of  it  at  odce  distinctly  (in  its  parts)  and  comprehensively 
(as  a  whole). 

The  perception  of  magnitude  is  further  affected  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  object  relatively  to  the  spectator.  Thus  in  estimating 
the  height  of  a  church-spire,  we  allow  for  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  object  and  the  eye,  and  the  consequent  (apparent)  diminution  of  the 
veitical  dimension.  So  again  in  estimating  the  lengtii  of  an  object  fore- 
shortened, as  an  arm  stretched  out  towards  us,  we  allow  for  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  distance  of  the  several  parts  from  the  eye. 
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Perception  of  Relative  Distances.  In  the  above 
account  of  the  perception  of  distance  we  have  been 
concerned  only  with  the  absolute  distance  of  an  object, 
not  with  its  distance  relatively  to  that  of  another 
object.  We  may  recognise  a  difference  of  distance 
between  two  objects  by  moving  the  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  and  discriminating  the  sensations  of  con- 
vergence in  the  two  cases,  or  the  degrees  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  objects. 

This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  In  'fixating'  or 
looking  at  any  object  we  at  the  same  moment  see 
less  distinctly  other  objects  further  off,  and  nearer. 
This  indirect  perception  of  distance  involves  retinal 
discrimination.  In  looking  at  any  point  P  a  nearer 
point  P'  images  itself  on  the  outer  regions  of  the  two 
retinas,  whereas  a  more  remote  point  P'  images  itself  on 
the  inner  regions.  Since  every  change  in  the  position 
of  the  stimulus  on  the  retina  is  attended  by  a  change 
in  the  resulting  sensations,  this  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  retinal  images  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  mental  impression.  And  it  is 
this  difference  which  serves  as  the  ocular  sign  of 
nearer  and  further. 

This  mode  of  discriminating  distances  by  the  differences  of  local 
character  of  the  two  retinal  impressions  has  been  measured  hj  Hdm- 
holts.  He  found  that  so  small  a  local  disparity  of  the  retinal  irai^^es  as 
-0044  millimetres  affected  the  judgment  Wnndt  seeks  to  show  that 
these  limits  point  to  the  influence  of  muscular  sensations.  (See  the 
article  in  Mind  already  referred  to,  VoL  III.,  1878>  pp.  16^  17.) 

In  looking  at  objects  further  off  other  circumstances 
help  to  determine  our  judgment  of  relative  distances^ 
These  include  the  facts  of  linear  perspective.     For 
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example  we  come  to  recognise  that  one  object,  say  a 
mountain,  is  nearer  than  another,  when  the  contour 
of  the  second  is  broken  and  partially  covered  by  the 
first. 

Perception  of  Solid  Objects,  or  Objects  in  Relief. 
The  Tisual  perception  of  a  solid  body  or  a  body  having 
relief  is  simply  a  special  case  of  recognising  distance. 
A  solid  or  cubical  body  is  one  the  parts  of  which  lie 
at  unequal  distances  from  us,  some  advancing,  others 
receding.  There  is  no  original  intuitive  knowledge  of 
solidity  by  means  of  the  eye.  This  knowledge  is 
gained  by  means  of  active  touch  in  the  way  indicated 
above  (by  passing  the  hand  or  hands  over  an  object's 
snrfEtce,  grasping  or  embracing  it). 

The  recognition  of  this  solidity  in  the  case  of  near 
objects  takes  place  by  discriminating  the  impressions 
received  by  way  of  the  two  eyes.  A  flat  picture 
projects  one  and  the  same  image  on  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinas.  On  the  other  hand  a  solid 
body,  if  not  too  far  oflF,  projects  two  partly  dissimilar 
pictmres.  Thus  in  looking  at  a  box  a  little  in  front 
of  the  &ce  the  left  eye  sees  further  round  the  left,  the 
right  eye  further  round  the  right  of  it.^  This  dissimi- 
larity of  the  pictures  makes  a  difference  in  the  mental 
impression. 

This  dissimilarity  of  the  two  retinal  pictures  and  corresponding 
mental  impressions  is  not  the  only  sign  of  solidity.  Even  in  the  case 
of  those  portions  of  the  object  which  are  seen  by  both  eyes,  there  is  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  imoges  on  the  two  retinas  due  to  the 
unequal  distances  of  the  parts  of  the  object.  Thus  in  looking  at  any 
point  on  the  nearer  edge  of  a  cube  the  corresponding  point  on  the 

1  This  can  be  ascertained  by  alternately  closing  each  of  the  eyes  and  com- 
paring the  impressions  received  by  means  of  the  open  eyes. 
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further  edge  images  itself  on  two  non-cortesponding  points  of  the  xetinaa 
lying  inside  the  centres.  Hence  this  point  is  projected  farther  away, 
and  the  object  viewed  as  receding. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  signs  of  relief  and  solidity  has  been  greatJy 
furthered  by  Sir  Ch.  Wheatstone*s  discovery  of  the  Stereoscope.  This 
instrument  imitates  the  effect  of  solid  objects  by  presenting  to  the  two 
eyes  two  distinct  projections  of  an  object,  as  a  building,  taken  from  two 
slightly  different  points  of  view. 

The  perception  of  solidity  or  relief  may  also  be  gained  by  means  of 
the  sensations  of  convergence  which  attend  movements  of  the  eyes  from 
point  to  point  of  the  object.  But  the  fact  that  the  stereoscopic  recog- 
nition of  solidity  arises  instantaneously  when  the  two  pictures  are  Ula- 
mined  by  an  electric  flash  shows  that  such  movements  are  not  necessary.' 

When  an  object  is  further  off,  relief  or  solidity  is 
recognised  by  other  signs.  These  include  the  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade  on  the  surface,  or  what 
is  known  by  artists  as  *modeDing'.  Thus  the  pro- 
minence of  a  distant  mountain  is  perceived  by  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance than  this  is  what  is  known  as  the  cast- 
shadow.  Objects  in  a  landscape  stand  out  much 
better  in  morning  and  evening  light  when  strong  and 
distinct  cast-shadows  are  thrown,  than  in  noonday 
light.  The  painter  has,  it  is  obvious,  to  produce  all 
impressions  of  relief  by  means  of  such  auxiliary 
signs.* 

Here,  again,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  perceiving  the  figure  of  a  solid 
body  there  is  commonly  a  proximate  reference  to  other  vmud  percep- 
tions. A  complete  visual  intuition  ol  solidity  is  obtained  by  turning  an 
object  about,  and  successively  looking  at  different  sides  or  aspects.' 
Hence  when  we  have  any  aspect  of  an  object  presented  to  us  we  tend  to 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  perception  of 
solidity,  see  my  article  in  Mind,  Vol.  III.  (1878),  p.  21  et  seq, 

•For  a  fuller  account  of  the  elements  entering  into  our  judgment  of  relief, 
and  of  the  errors  to  which  this  is  liable,  see  my  work  on  IllusUms,  p.  77,  &c. 

'  If  the  body  is  a  larger  one,  the  same  end  is  served  by  walking  round  it 
and  viewing  it  from  different  standpoints. 
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Bnpfplement  this  by  a  mental  repiesentation  of  the  other  or  front  view, 
This  tendency  shows  itself  most  powerfully  when  the  less  favourable, 
leas  instmctive,  ox  less  interesting  aspect  ot  an  object  happens  to  present 
itself  to  the  eye.  Thus  when  a  book  is  placed  directly  opposite  the 
eye  with  the  surface  of  the  cover  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision 
we  tend  to  supplement  this  imperfect  view  by  filling  in  imaginatively 
the  appearance  of  the  edge  as  seen,  say  from  a  point  to  the  right  and 
above  the  book.  Similarly  on  seeing  a  face  in  profile  we  tend  to  repre- 
sent the  full  face. 

Visual  Irttuition  ot  Numoer.  Closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  perception  of  things  in 
space  having  figure  and  magnitude  is  the  growth  of 
the  visual  intuition  of  a  multitude  or  multipHcity  of 
things.  A  plurality  of  objects  is  recognised  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  as  in  that  of  the  hand,  by  the  local 
separateness  or  discreteness  of  the  impressions.  This 
holds  good  whether  we  pass  the  eye  over  them  or 
embrace  them  by  a  single  glance.  In  vision  we  are 
able  to  take  in  in  one  view  a  considerable  number  of 
objects,  seeing  them  together  as  a  collection  or  assem- 
blage of  things. 

At  the  same  time,  this  extended  grasp  of  a  number 
of  things  by  the  eye  appears  to  involve  a  reference  to 
active  touch.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  binocular  combination  and  single  vision. 
The  impressions  of  the  two  eyes  are  combined  in 
circumstances  which  are  found  by  experience  to  cor- 
respond to  the  tactual  perception  ot  a  single  object.^ 
So,  agaiQ,  when  one  object  partly  covers  another 
further  off,  so  that  their  contours  become  continuous 

^Thii  it  iHnstiated  by  the  apparent  ezeeptionB,  as  the  phenomena  of 
doable  images.  When  I  have  two  Images  of  an  object  (e,g,,  of  one  much 
nearer  tb^^"  the  object  fixated)  1  instantly  recognise  this  donbleness  as  be- 
iMiging  to  the  Tlroal  impression  and  not  to  the  object 
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we  discern  plurality  by  recognisiDg  the  difference  of 
distance. 

We  commonly  see  an  object  along  with  others,  standing  ont  from  a 
dimly  discriminated  mass  of  objects.  But  we  do  not  in  general  view 
objects  together  as  a  collection  except  when  they  are  near  one  another 
so  as  to  be  easily  seen  together,  and  when  they  are  like  one  another  or 
objects  of  the  same  class,  as  in  looking  at  a  heap  of  pebbles,  or  a  row  of 
trees. 

Our  yisnal  perception  of  a  plurality  of  things  most  be  distinguished 
from  our  recognition  of  them  as  a  particular  number,  say  three,  or  six. 
A  child  perceives  all  differences  of  number  at  fixvt  as  mere  differences  of 
magnitude,  of  greater  and  less.  That  is  to  say,  discrete  quantity  is  not 
yet  differenced  from  oontinuoua  The  knowledge  of  number  as  such  is 
gained  by  means  of  a  series  of  perceptions  and  an  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  abstraction.  It  presupposes  a  process  of  counting  by 
breakir.3  up  a  group  of  objects  into  its  constituent  parts  or  units  (ana- 
lysis), and  of  re-forming  it  out  of  these  (8ynthe8is)L  Along  with  such 
experiences,  it  involves  the  variation  of  a  group  of  things  in  respeet  of 
its  figure  or  mode  of  arrangement,  so  as  to  distinguish  number  from  form, 
and  the  comparison  of  groups  of  things  similar  only  in  their  number. 
After  such  experiences  a  child  learns  to  look  on  a  group  of  things  as  a 
number,  and  on  a  single  object  (in  its  relation  to  an  actual  or  possible 
collection)  as  a  unit  And  in  the  case  of  very  small  numbers,  as  3  and 
4,  he  can  by  a  momentary  glance  intuit  the  number.^  And  even  in  the 
case  of  larger  numbers,  as  12,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  eye  can  run 
over  them  and  seize  their  numerical  aspect  is  a  fact  of  great  consequence. 
It  gives  to  sight  a  special  function  in  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
of  number.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  our  ideas  of  number  are  closely 
connected  with  visual  pictures  of  concrete  numbers,  or  numbered  groups 
of  things,  such  as  dots,  &e. 

Perception  of  Objective  Movement.  As  we  have 
seen,  ocular    movement  is  the  original   experience 


^  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  following  other  authorities,  says  that  we  can  in  one 
and  the  same  instant  distinctiy  attend  to  six  olijects ;  and  this  would  seem 
to  give  the  limit  of  the  dear  recognition  of  number  at  one  moment  (Lectures 
on  Meiajihynea,  Vol.  I.,  Lect,  XIY.,  p.  254).  Wundt^ conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  reaction-time  varied  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  visible  objects  looked  at.  He  took  printed  ciphers 
and  found  that  with  a  momentary  illumination  the  eye  could  distinctiy  take 
in  a  series  of  six  numbers  (PhytioL  Pitjfekologis,  YoL  II.,  Cap.  16,  4). 
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whicli  suggests  to  the  eye  the  coexistence  of  points  in 
space.  From  this  consciousness  or  perception  of 
*  subjective  *  movement,  that  is  to  say  the  movement 
of  our  own  organism  (eye  or  head),  must  be  distin- 
guished the  perception  of  'objective'  movement,  or 
the  movement  of  objects. 

The  perception  of  movement  arises  in  one  of  two 
ways.  First  of  all  we  may  follow  a  moving  object 
with  the  eye  and  perceive  its  movement  in  direct 
vision.  In  this  case  the  objective  movement  is 
recognised  by  means  of  the  muscular  and  other 
sensations  accompanying  the  movement,  coupled 
with  a  persistent  impression  received  by  way  of 
the  area  of  perfect  vision.  In  the  second  place 
we  may  perceive  the  movement  of  an  object  across 
the  field  in  indirect  vision,  the  eye  being  at  rest.  In- 
this  case  we  recognise  the  movement  of  the  object 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  locally  differenced  retinal 
sensations  coupled  with  the  absence  of  muscular 
sensations. 

In  its  developed  form  the  perception  of  movement 
implies  the  intuition  of  space.  It  includes  the  recog-, 
nition  of  a  transition  from  one  point  of  space  to 
another,  or  of  a  continual  change  of  position.  It  thus 
stands  in  a  particularly  close  relation  to  the  perception 
of  direction.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  like  this  it 
has  been  developed  in  close  connection  with  Active 
Touch.  And  this  inference  is  borne  out  by  obser- 
vation. Thus  when  with  one  eye  closed  we  press 
the  outer  region  of  the  other  eye-ball  there  is  an 
apparent  movement  of  objects.      But  we  instantly 
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distinguish  this  from  a  moyement  of  the  objects 
themselves.^ 

Our  perception  of  the  moTements  of  things  by  the  eye  constitates  the 
principd  mode  of  recognising  change  in  the  external  world.  The  most 
important  events  of  this  world  are  reducible  to  (perceptible)  move- 
ments, either  those  of  a  whole  object^  or  group  of  objects,  or  thoee  of 
parts  of  objects.  This  remark  applies  to  the  numerous  changes  of  posi- 
tion  of  objects  (inanimate  and  animate)  due  to  the  action  of  other  bodies, 
and  to  the  internally  caused  actions  of  living  things ;  also  to  the  changes 
in  the  size  and  figure  of  bodies  due  to  compression,  expansion,  &c; 

R6sum^.  It  follows  from  this  short  account  of  the 
nature  of  visual  perception  that,  though  an  instan- 
taneous automatic  operation  in  mature  life,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  slow  process  of  acquisition  involving  in- 
numerable experiences  in  early  life.  It  is  probable 
that  in  connection  with  the  inherited  nervous  organism 
every  child  has  an  innate  disposition  to  co-ordinate 
retinal  sensations  with  those  of  ocular  movement,  and 
visual  sensations  as  a  whole  with  experiences  of  active 
touch.*  But  individual  e;xperience  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  these  instinctive  tendencies, 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  experiences 
of  early  life  must  tend  to  bring  about  the  closest  pos- 
sible associations  between  sight  and  touch,  and  to 
favour  that  automatic  interpretation  of  "visual  lan- 
guage "  which  we  find  in  later  life.  The  child  passes  a 
great  part  of  his  waking  life  in  handling  objects,  in 

*The  whole  group  of  phenomena  known  as  apparsnt  movements  fSekekn^ 
hewegungtn)  are  important  as  illustrating  the  close  connection  between  vtBul 
perception  and  experience  of  Active  Touch.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  see 
my  volume,  lUitsions,  pp.  50,  67,  78. 

*  This  conclusion  is  reached  deductively  from  the  general  laws  of  evolu- 
tion. It  may  also  be  verified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  observation  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  space-perception  in  early  life. 
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walking  to  and  from  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  at  them  and  noting  the  changes  of  visual 
impression  which  accompany  these  movements.  Thus 
in  countless  instances  he  notices  the  increase  of  the 
'apparent  magnitude'  of  a  body  when  he  moves 
towards  it :  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  visual  impres- 
sions received  from  a  solid  body  while  he  is  handling 
it)  and  so  on.  In  this  way  an  inseparable  coalescence 
of  signs  and  significates  takes  place  at  a  period  of  life 
too  far  back  for  any  of  us  to  recall  it. 

When  this  stage  of  automatic  visual  perception  is 
reached  reference  to  touch  in  all  cases  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Sight  has  completely  absorbed  the  touch- 
elements,  and  is  now  independent.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  we  recognise  distance,  real  magni- 
tude, and  solidity,  without  any  appeal  to  movement 
and  toucb.  Seeing  has  now  become  the  habitual 
mode  of  perception.  It  is  only  in  doubtful  cases 
that  we  still  go  back  to  touch  to  test  our  visual 
perceptions. 

While,  however,  vision  is  thus  in  a  manner  based 
on  tactual  perception,  it  far  surpasses  this  last  in 
respect  of  discriminative  fineness  as  weU  as  in  com- 
prehensive range.  Seeing  is  more  than  a  translation 
of  touch-knowledge  into  a  new  language,  and  more 
than  a  short-hand  abbreviation  of  it.  It  adds  much 
to  this  knowledge  by  reason  of  its  more  perfect  sepa- 
ration and  combination  of  its  sense-elements.^ 

'A  nyogh  analogy  Ib  snggeated  by  the  phrase  'yisiial  symbols'.  Just  as 
the  use  of  symbols  in  mathematics  and  logic  (owing  to  their  very  nature) 
helps  ns  to  reach  ideal  results  which  only  remotely  represent  actual  facts,  so 
the  addition  of  the  Tisnal  symbols  to  tactual  perception  allows  of  a  kind  of 
idealising  of  our  experience  of  active  touch. 
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In  the  aboTe  sketch  of  the  modem  theory  of  the  viraal  perception  of 
epace  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  rival  theory,  that  the  eye  has 
from  the  first  and  independently  of  Tonch  an  intaitive  knowledge  of 
space  in  three  dimensions.^  The  hypothesis  that  the  young  child  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  an  inherited  tendency  to  group  in  the  way 
described  the  several  elements  (visual  and  tactual)  entering  into  visoal 
perception  of  space,  would  supply  a  means  of  reconciling  the  opposed 
theories  of  an  original  and  a  derived  space-intuition  by  the  eye. 


Intuition  of  Things.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as  in 
touching  it,  we  apprehend  simultaneously  (or  approxi- 
mately so)  a  group  of  qualities.  These  include  its  de- 
gree of  brightness  as  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  of  its  parts,  its  colour  (or  distribution  of 
colours),  the  form  and  magnitude  of  its  surface,  and 
its  solid  shape.  These  seemingly  immediate  intui- 
tions involve  as  we  have  found  tactual  as  well  as 
visual  elements.'  This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental part  of  our  intuition  of  a  particular  object. 
In  looking  at  a  new  object,  as  a  gem  in  a  cabinet, 
we  instantly  intuit  or  take  in  this  group  of  qualities, 
and  they  constitute  a  considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  nature  of  the  object  as  a  whole. 
In  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  these 
quaUties  are  discriminated  both  severally  (e.g.,  the 
colour  blue  from  violet,  the  oval  form  from  the  cir- 
cular) and  collectively  (e.gr.,  the  aggregate  of  properties 
of  one  mineral  or  plant  from  that  of  another)  will  be 


1  The  most  inflaential  of  the  representatives  of  the  Intnitive  School  in 
this  country  are  Messrs.  Mahafiy,  Abbott,  and  Monck  of  Dnblin.  An  accoant 
of  the  most  important  forms  of  this  theory  as  put  forward  in  Germany  may 
be  found  in  an  article  of  mine  in  Mind,  VoL  III.,  1878,  p.  167,  &c. 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  ib» 
surface  of  an  object  as  an  orange,  suggests  not  only  the  curvature  of  the  sot* 
face,  but  its  roughness  or  pittedness. 
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the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  our  perception  of  the 
thing  as  a  >yhole. 

The  recognition  of  any  individual  object,  as  a 
particular  toy  or  cat,  or  of  one  of  a  class  of  things,  as 
an  orange,  presupposes  a  repetition  of  this  assemblage 
of  qualities.  In  this  case  the  group  is  not  only 
discriminated  but  identified.  Thus  on  seeing  an 
orange  a  child  at  once  'classes'  the  aggregate  of 
qualities  (yellow  colour,  roundness  of  form,  &c.),  with 
like  groups  previously  seen. 

Not  only  so,  in  thus  classmg  a  particular  group  of 
qualities  (visual  and  tactual),  a  child  takes  up  along 
with  these  other  conjoined  qualities.  Thus  in  recog- 
nising an  object  as  an  orange  he  invests  it  more  or 
less  distinctly  with  a  particular  weight,  temperature, 
taste,  and  smelL  In  this  way  visual  perception  (em- 
bodying important  tactual  elements)  suffices  for  the 
fiill  apprehension  of  an  object  clothed  with  its  com- 
plete outfit  of  qualities. 

Uneqiual  Beptresentatioii  of  Qnalities  in  PereeptioiL  It  is  not 
meant  that  tlie  whole  aggregate  of  qualities  wiU  he  caUed  up  with  equal 
distinctneaa.  In  looking  at  an  orange,  for  example,  we  appear  to  lepre- 
flent  its  taste  hetter  than  its  smell  and  its  touch  (degree  of  roughness, 
hardness)  better  than  either.  The  reason  of  this  inequality  wiU  appear 
more  fnUy  in  the  next  chapter.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
aensatioiis  of  the  more  refined  or  more  discriminatiye  senses  are  (in 
general)  more  'reviTahle'  {ue,y  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  repro- 
duced) than  those  of  the  less  refined  senses ;  also  that  the  facility  of 
reviTisd  varies  with  the  frequency  of  the  past  experience.  We  represent 
the  roughness  of  the  orange's  suriSftoe  better  than  its  taste  partly  because 
tactual  sensations  as  a  whole  are  more  reyiTable  than  gustatory^  and 
partly  because  the  experiences  of  touching  the  rough  surface  of  oranges 
and  other  objects  (in  connection  with  seeing  them)  vastly  outnumber 
the  experiences  of  tasting  the  fruit 

OomUninf  Qualities  in  a  Biairio  Otjeet*  The  intuition  of  a  thing 
impUes  the  apprehension  of  a  cluster  of  qualities  existing  side  by  side. 
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or  coexisting  in  one  and  the  same  objeet  This  fact  of  coexistence  is 
known  by  repeated  transitions  from  one  kind  of  sense-experience  to 
another.  Thus  we  may  proceed  from  looking  at  an  object  to  touching, 
hearing  or  smelling  it,  and  vice  vena.  This  variation  of  saccesslTe  ex- 
periences is  supplemented  by  an  approximately  simultaneous  experience 
of  touching  and  seeing  it  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  perception  of  a 
thing  as  the  sum  of  coexisting  qualities  arises  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  perception  of  a  surface  as  made  up  of  coexisting  points. 

A  child's  reference  of  a  multiplicity  of  sense-experiences  to  one  and 
the  same  object  involves  more  than  this  relation  of  simultaneity  or  inter- 
changeableness  between  thenL  It  becomes  distinct  by  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  acquisitions.  To  begin  with«  it  presupposes  a  recognition  of 
the  identity  of  the  tactual  and  visual  space-scheme.  The  same  object 
to  his  sight  and  touch  is  that  which  occupies  the  same  position  (or  cor^ 
responding  positions)  in  his  two  maps  (visual  and  tactual).  Thus  in 
looking  at  an  object  which  he  is  holding  in  his  hands  he  has  a  double 
perception  of  its  position,  by  touch  and  by  sight ;  and  these  tend  in  time 
(as  we  have  seen)  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  In  addition  to  thia^ 
there  are  the  correspondences  in  the  tactual  and  the  visual  apprehension 
of  form,  as  in  moving  the  fingers  and  the  eyes  about  the  contour  of  an 
oblong  object  such  as  a  book.  Once  more,  his  reference  of  other  sense- 
experiences,  as  those  of  hearing  and  smell,  to  the  same  object  as  is  seen 
and  touched  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  organs  con- 
cerned, and  also  of  the  changes  which  accompany  the  experi^ice  as  the 
object  is  brought  near,  or  removed  from,  the  organ.  Thus  he  knows 
that  it  is  the  watch  he  holds  in  his  hand  which  emits  the  ticking  sound, 
because  when  he  moves  it  to  his  ear  (which  movement  is  known  partly 
by  active  touch  and  partly  by  vision)  the  impression  of  sound  becomes 
more  powerful  and  more  distinct  Finally  this  conjoint  reference  of 
different  sense-experiences  to  one  object  is  aided  by  his  gradual  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  other  equivalences.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  that  between  movement  and  sound.  At  a  very  early  age  he  learns  to 
connect  a  sound,  as  that  of  a  bell,  with  the  corresponding  movement 
that  ef  the  clapper,  which  he  sees  at  the  moment 

Reference  of  Qnality  to  Sabstance.  In  adult  life  we  refer  any 
quality  of  an  object,  as  the  colour  or  taste  of  an  orange,  to  a  substance  in 
which  it  is  said  to  inhere.  And  this  idea  of  substance  makes  up  an 
important  part  of  our  meaning  of  '  thing'.  Now  it  is  clear  that  we  can 
never  know  directly  anything  more  of  an  object  than  the  sum  of  its 
qualities  as  presented  to  our  senses.  We  have  then  to  ask  how  the  idea 
of  a  substance  as  distinct  from  qualities  comes  to  be  suggested  to  the 
growing  mind.  It  would  appear  that  this  takes  place  by  help  of  a  dif- 
ference among  these  qualities  already  touched  on,  namely  between  the 
primary  and  seconda^  qualities.  The  characteristics  of  the  former 
already  briefly  enumerated  would  lead  the  child  gradually  to  regard 
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tliese  as  the  base  or  essential  portion  of  the  thing,  and  to  view  the 
aecondaiy  qnalities  as  supported  by  this  foundation.  ^ 

Identifying  Objects.  The  recognition  of  a  thing  as 
identical  with  something  previously  perceived  is  a 
complex  psychical  process.  It  involves  not  only  the 
identification  of  the  group  of  impressions  but  also  the 
germ  of  a  higher  intellectual  process,  namely  the 
comparison  of  successive  impressions  and  the  detection 
of  similarity  amid  diversity  or  change.  Thus  a  child 
leamsto  identify  a  particular  object,  as  his  hat,  or  his 
dog,  at  diflFerent  distances  and  under  difierent  lights 
(m  bright  sunlight,  evening  dusk,  &c.).  Of  these 
changes  of  aspect  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
due  to  the  position  of  the  object  in  relation  to  the 
spectator.  The  diflFerence  of  impression  in  looking  at 
a  hat  *  end  on,'  or  foreshortened,  and  from  the  side, 
or  in  having  a  front  or  side  view  of  a  face,  is  con- 
siderable. Children  require  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  and  practice  before  they  recognise  identity 
amid  such  varying  aspects.  Finally  there  are  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  objects  themselves, 
such  as  alterations  of  form  due  to  accident,  or  to 
movements  of  certain  parts,  and  of  magnitude  due  to 
growth.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  clear  re- 
cognition of  the  identity  of  individual  objects  belongs 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  child  life.* 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  identification 

'This  dependence  of  the  secondary  qualities,  colonr,  taste,  &&,  on  the 
primaiy  (geometrical  and  mechanical)  is  weU  illustrated  by  J.  S,  Mill,  JSmmt- 
nathn  of  Sir  W,  HamiUmCt  Fhihtophy,  Chap.  XIIL,  p.  262,  aaeq.i^f. 
Taine,  On  InieUigenee,  Part  II.,  Book  II.,  Chap.  I.,  Section  IV. 

*  The  recognition  of  a  particular  substance^  as  wood,  iron,  or  glass,  illns* 
trates  the  mere  process.    The  similarities  of  colour,  texture,  and  lustre,  are 
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of  objects  is  greatly  aided  by  tbe  social  environment 
and  by  language,  A  child  learns  to  perceive  and 
recognise  objects  in  association  with  others.  From 
the  first  the  mother  or  nurse  is  pointing  out  objects 
to  him ;  describing  their  characteristics,  and  naming 
them.  By  these  interchanges  of  impressions  and  this 
social  guidance  he  learns  that  others  see  things  as  he 
*sees  them,  that  external  things  are  common  objects  of 
perception.  And  by  hearing  them  again  and  again 
called  by  the  same  name  he  learns  more  quickly  to 
regard  them  as  the  same. 

The  recognition  ef  an  object  as  the  eame  as  that  previously  seen 
implies  the  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  object  when  not  seen. 
This  only  becomes  distinct  when  the  child  by  repeated  experiences 
discovers  a  fixed  order  among  his  perceptions,  and  the  dependence  of 
his  perceptions  on  his  voluntary  movementa  Thus  he  finds  out  that 
he  can  see  and  touch  a  particular  object,  say  his  rocking  horse,  every 
time  he  chooses  to  enter  his  nursery.  The  fact  that  others  see  objects 
when  he  no  longer  sees  them,  and  talk  to  him  of  their  impressions 
greatly  helps  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  things  as  permanent^ 

Perception  of  our  own  Body.  In  close  connection 
with  the  perception  of  external  objects  the  child 
comes  to  know  the  several  parts  of  his  own  body 
As  has  been  said,  sensations  when  not  referred  to 
external  bodies  are  in  adult  life  localised  in  some 
part  of  the  organism.  Thus  all  organic  sensations,  as 
skin-sensations  of  "  creeping,"  burning,  or  tickling,  are 
definitely  localised  in  some  region  of  the  arm,  foot, 

detected  amid  differences  of  form.  The  assimilation  of  very  unlike  things, 
as  oranges,  grapes,  &c.,  under  the  head  of  a  wide  class  of  otjects,  frulfs, 
involves  a  higher  exerdse  of  the  assimilative  fiinction  to  be  xllnstrated  by 
and  by. 

^  The  dependence  of  our  knowledge  of  things  as  permanent  on  the  renew- 
ableness  of  sensations  is  illustrated  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  work  just  referred  to 
(Chap.  XL,  p.  221,  Uaeq.}. 
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and  so  on.  Even  in  the  perception  of  external  objects 
there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  sense- 
organ  concerned.  In  the  act  of  hearing  a  sound,  and 
even  of  seeing  an  object,  we  are  vaguely  aware  of 
receiving  the  sensation  by  way  of  the  ear  or  eye. 
In  touching  objects  this  reference  to  the  organ  be- 
comes much  more  distinct.  In  grasping  a  thing,  as  a 
spoon,  a  child  is  directly  aware  (by  the  local  characters ' 
of  his  touch  sensations  and  by  muscular  sensations) 
of  the  locality  or  position  on  the  surface  of  the  hand 
of  the  several  impressions  received.  The  recognition 
of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  spoon  is  indeed 
based  on  this  localising  of  his  sensations  of  touch  in 
certain  definitely  represented  portions  of  the  hand. 

This  knowledge  of  the  'seat  of  sensation'  and  of 
the  form  of  the  bodily  organism  is,  just  like  the 
knowledge  of  external  things,  acquired  by  experience. 
The  distinctness  of  the  several  nerve-fibres,  and  the 
definite  local  character'  marking  off  the  sensations 
corresponding  to  each  of  these  must  be  assumed.  The 
child  could  never  learn  to  localise  a  sensation  in  his 
toe,  if  the  sensations  received  by  way  of  the  particular 
nerves  concerned  had  no  distinctness  of  character  at 
the  outset.  But  the  referring  of  a  bodily  sensation 
to  a  definite  region  of  the  body  implies  more  than 
this,  namely,  experiences  of  active  Touch  and  Sight  as 
employed  about  the  body  itself.  A  child's  body  is  an 
object  which  he  can  touch  and  see,  like  an  external 
thing.  The  whole  of  the  surface  can  be  explored  by 
the  hands,  and  a  good  part  of  it  by  the  eyes  as  well. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  child  has  a  sensation  of  irri- 
tation at  a  point  P  on  his  right  foot    This  sensation 

15 
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has  the  '  local  colouring  *  ir.  By  a  certain  sweep  of  his 
arm  he  is  able  to  carry  his  hand  to  this  point  and  bo 
to  modify  the  sensation.  Again  and  again  he  performs 
this  land  of  movement  and  either  modifies  a  pre- 
existing sensation  having  the  character  v  or  produces 
a  new  one  (by  the  contact  of  his  hand  with  P).  By 
repeated  movements  of  this  kind  all  sensations  having 
the  character  tr  become  associated  with  this  particular 
sweep  of  the  arm*  Similarly  in  the  case  of  other 
sensations  having  other  local  colourings  v\  w ',  and 
so  on.  By  moving  his  hand  over  his  body,  as  in 
stroking  himself,  he  gains  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts,  and  of  the  form 
*of  the  bodily  surface.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
gains  a  tactual  map  of  his  bodily  organism  which  he 
henceforth  carries  about  with  him.  This  tactual  map 
is  supplemented  by  a  visual  map  gained  by  looking 
at  the  various  parts  of  the  body  either  directly  or  by 
the  aid  of  mirrors,  &a  When  this  stage  is  reached 
all  sensations  are  instantly  referred  to  their  proper 
locality  on  the  bodily  surface. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  here  assumed  that  we  learn  to 
localise  sensations  of  contact  on  the  bodilj  surface  without  any  aid  from 
the  movements  of  the  part-touched,  jnstas  we  assumed  before  that  we 
learn  to  refer  touch-sensations  to  different  external,  points  solely  by  aid 
of  these  movements.  But  in  truth  the  capability  of  localising  sensations 
at  the  surface,  and  of  externalising  them  are  only  two  sides  of  one  capa- 
bility, and  are  developed  pari  pasm.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  truth 
emphasised  by  Vierordt,  that  the  more  mobile  the  part  of  the  surface, 
the  better  our  topographical  representation  of  it  We  localise  senaadons 
of  touch  in  the  hands,  or  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  much  more  distinctly 
than  on  a  portion  of  the  immobile  trunk.  ^ 

^  Experiments  hare  been  conducted  by  Professor  Or»  Bnccola  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  localising  process.  The  most  important  result 
reached  is  the  folloiving :— "  It  is  not  always  the  excitation  of  the  regiona  ef 
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The  truth  ezpoonded  aboTe  that  ova  ability  to  localise  a  sensation  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  depends  on  the  tactual  and  visual  exploring  of 
this  surface  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  illusions  of  those  who 
hare  had  a  limb  amputated  When  the  truncated  nerve  is  excited  and 
a  corresponding  sensation  occuis,  the  patient  instantly  refers  it  to  the 
extremity  of  the  limb  as  before.  Thus  the  man  who  has  lost  a  leg  stiU 
localises  certain  sensations  in  his  toe.  This  tendency  to  project  sensa- 
tions to  the  periphery^  whatever  the  region  of  the  nerve  acted  upon  by 
the  stimulus^  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Eccentricity,  i^nd  this  is  fully 
explained  by  the  fact  that  under  normal  circumstances  we  only  have 
sensations  when  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nerve  is  stimulated ; 
that  is  to  Bay  when  some  portion  of  the  bodily  surface  accessible  to 
touch  (or  to  touch  and  sight)  is  acted  upon.  This  dependence  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  localisation  of  internal  <*  organic 
eensations,"  as  those  of  indigestion,  which  are  connected  with  parts  of  the 
body  not  accessible  to  touch  and  sight^ 

Bodily  Organism  and  Self.  To  a  child  Ids  bodily 
oiganism  is  marked  off  from  all  other  objects  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  comiected  in  a  peculiar  way  with  his 
conscious  life,  and  more  particularly  his  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain«  The  experience  of  touching  his 
foot  with,  his  hand  differs  from  that  of  touching  a 
fc^eign  body  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  only  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  hand^  but  an  additional  one  in  the  foot. 
The  contact  of  a  soft  or  agreeable,  or  of  a  hard  and 
painful  substance  with  the  skin  is  an  (immediate) 
antecedent  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation.  His 
pleasures  and  pains  are  largely  bodily  feelings.  And 
these,  whether  due  to  external  influences  (as  a  blow 

ths  sur&ce  furthest  removed  from  the  psychical  centre  which  brings  about  the 
slowest  reactions  (or  the  longest  resction-tlme) ;  but  the  duration  of  the  pro> 
cess  is  constant  provided  the  cutaneous  zone  excited  is  capable  of  a  prompt 
exercise  of  tactual  capability."  In  other  words,  '*  there  exists  a  dose  relation 
between  the  localising  capability  and  the  time  of  the  reaction  "  (La  Legge  del 
Tempo  nei  Fmamad  del  Pmuiera,  Chap.  VIIL,  p.  245). 

^  For  a  fuller  aooonnt  of  these  false  localisations  see  my  work,  lUusutne,  p. 
59,  el  wtq.  An  interesting  snmmary  of  the  process  of  localising  sensations  is 
given  by  M.  Taine  in  his  volume  On  InUUigetiee,  Part  II.,  Book  II.,  Chap. 
IL,  Section  L  and  following. 
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or  caress),  or  to  internal  changes  (e.^.,  in  the  circula- 
tion or  temperature),  are  always  found  to  be  connected 
with  some  part  of  the  organism.  Hence  his  body  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  in  early  life  pro- 
bably makes  up  the  chief  part  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  self'.  It  is  contrasted  with  all  other  and  foreign 
objects  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
all  other  like  human  organisms. 

The  child  has  little  power  of  abstraction  and  cannot 
therefore  turn  his  attention  inward  or  reflect  on  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  What  is  known  by  the 
term  'internal  perception,'  or  'reflection,'  that  is  to 
say  the  observation  of  the  mind's  own  states,  is  a 
comparatively  late  attainment.  The  young  have  of 
course  some  little  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  but 
this  is  of  a  very  vague  character.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  they  cannot  attend  to  their  mental  states 
in  themselves  and  apart  from  the  objects  which  excite 
them  and  the  bodily  organism  with  which  they  are 
connected.  And  the  same  is  true  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  Thus  the  antithesis  of  self 
and  not-self,  the  internal  mind  and  external  things  is 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  first  years  of  life.  The 
recognition  of  things  as  external,  so  far  as  a  child 
attains  to  this  knowledge  at  all,  seems  to  imply  out- 
ness in  relation  to  the  bodily  organism.^  A  know- 
ledge of  externality  in  the  sense  of  detachment  from 
and  independence  of  percipient  mind  is  only  attained 

1  In  the  case  of  all  of  us  this  reference  to  tbe  bodily  oiganiam  is  always 
present  The  very  wotd  'externality'  implying  relation  in  tpaes  points  to 
this.  The  most  abstract  of  philosophers  never  saoceeds  altogether  in  pro- 
jecting his  own  body  into  the  external  world  and  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  tho 
not-selL 
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nmch  later,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  permanence 
of  objects ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  child  at  an 
early  period  begins  dimly  to  descry  this  relation.* 

Auditory  Perception  :  Space  Perception.  As  has 
been  said,  the  recognition  of  space  relations  by  means 
of  the  ear  is  very  imperfect.  Hence  this  organ  is  not  an 
organ  of  perception  as  the  hand  and  the  eye  are.  This 
deficiency  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  ear  is 
wanting  in  local  discrimination  and  in  mobility.  What 
knowledge  of  space  is  directly  accessible  to  hearing  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  difference  of  impres- 
sions in  the  case  of  the  two  ears  serves  as  a  germ  of 
local  discrimination,  aud  that  movements  of  the  head 
make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  immobility  of  the  ear. 
The  perception  of  space  by  the  ear  is  binaural  just  as 
that  by  the  eye  is  binocular.  The  sense  of  direction  in 
hearing  seems  to  arise  by  noting  the  difference  in  the 
two  impressions.  If  a  sound  is  on  one  side  of  us  this 
may  suffice.  Thus  we  instantly  recognise  the  proxi- 
mity of  a  buzzing  insect  to  one  ear.  If  the  sound 
comes  from  a  point  in  front  or  behind,  movements  of 
the  head  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  dif- 
ference of  auditory  impression.  When  sounds  are  far 
off  this  discrimination  of  direction  becomes  very  de- 

^  Thtf  trnth  is  rightly  apprehended  by  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  lines :— 
"  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 
Has  never  thought  that '  this  is  I ' ; 

Bat  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much. 
And  learns  the  use  of  '  1/  and  'me/ 
And  finds  '  I  am  not  what  I  see/ 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch." 

*^In  Jfemoriam,  XLIV,) 
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fective.*  The  perception  of  distance  by  the  ear  is 
only  distinct  and  certain  when  we  know  the  Bound 
and  can  compare  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  with 
that  experienced  when  the  body  is  near  us. 

Tim^Perception.  While  hearing  thus  gives  us 
very  little  knowledge  of  space,  it  aflFoids  us  exact 
perceptions  of  time-relations.  By  this  is  meant  the 
grasping  of  a  succession  of  impressions  together,  as  a 
series,  noting  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  their 
individual  and  collective  duration.  This  perception 
of  successive  or  time-ordered  impressions  is  something 
more  than  a  succession  of  impressions  or  perceptions. 
It  involves  a  subsequent  act  of  reflection,  by  means 
of  which  the  mind  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
prehend them  as  a  whole. 

Sight  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  time-relations  as 
when  we  watch  a  series  of  pendulum  oscillations,  or 
the  more  varied  series  of  movements  of  a  dance.  But 
the  ear  is  the  principal  organ  of  time-perception. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ear  perceives  time- 
forms  just  as  the  eye  perceives  space-forms.  This  is 
connected  with  the  fact  already  noted,  that  the  ear  is 
finely  discriminative  of  the  duration  of  its  impres- 
sions, and  can  distinguish  them  when  occurring  in 
rapid  succession.  Thus  we  are  able  to  apprehend  with 
great  clearness  the  length  of  a  vowel-sound,  also  the 
succession  of  sounds  constituting  a  word,  and  a  series 
of  words.  It  is  this  capability  of  finely  distinguishing 
each  member  in  a  series  of  sounds,  and  of  grasping 

^  It  ifl  possible  that  tactual  aensatioiia  of  the  outer  ear  contribute  to  the 
sense  of  direction.  For  an  account  of  the  most  recent  investigation  into  this 
difficult  subject,  see  Bernstein,  Five  Senses  of  Man,  Section  III.,  Chap.  2 ; 
Wundt,  Physiol.  Psyehologis^  IL,  Cap.  12,  %  6. 
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them  83  a  whole  in  their  time-order  that  enables  us 
so  easily  to  understand  speech,  that  is  to  say,  to  seize 
the  relations  of  the  underlying  ideas. 

This  auditory  appreciation  of  time-form  becomes 
more  complex  in  the  perception  of  the  rhythmic  suc- 
cession of  verse  and  of  music.  Here  the  sense  of 
duration  becomes  more  important  What  we  mean 
by  the  appreciation  of  time  in  music  includes  the 
comparison  of  successive  durations,  both  of  single 
sounds  and  of  series  of  sounds.  Thus  in  '  common 
time 'the  ear  recognises  the  equality  of  duration/ 
of  the  crotchets,  &c,  and  of  the  successive  groups  ofj 
four  crotchets  making  up  the  bars.  The  full  appre- 
ciation of  rhythm  in  music,  and  measure  in  verse, 
implies  a  recognition  of  numerical  relations.  The  ear 
notes  the  periodic  recurrence  of  a  number  of  sounds 
in  the  case  of  each  musical  bar,  and  this  recognition 
underlies  the  appreciation  of  time.^  Further,  the 
perception  of  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  a  tune 
depends  on  the  alternation  of  an  accented  sound  with 
a  certain  number  of  unaccented  ones.  Similarly  the 
appreciation  of  (modem)  metre  rests  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  periodic  recurrence  of  a  definite  number  of 
accents.* 

Perception  and  Observation.     All  perception  re-\ 

^  That  is  'time*  in  the  meaning  of  the  Geiman  wotd  Takt  as  distinguished 
from  Tempo. 

*  We  also  appreciate  rhythm,  kc,  by  way  of  sensations  of  morement,  as  in 
dincing  or  watching  another  dance.  Bnt  this  appreciation  is  mnch  less  fine 
than  tiie  anditory  appreciation.  For  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  perception  of 
time  and  rhythm  by  the  ear,  the  reader  is  referred  to  my  Tolume,  Sensation 
and  Intuition^  Chap.  YIII.  The  differoncee  between  the  perception  ot  space- 
form  by  the  eye,  and  of  time-form  by  the  ear,  are  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  £. 
Gumey,  J^owcr  of  Sound,  Chaps.  lY.  and  V. 
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/quires  some  degree  of  attention  to  what  is  present. 

;  But  we  are  often  able  to  discriminate  and  recognise  an 
object  by  a  momentary  glance  which  suffices  to  take 

jin  a  few  prominent  marks.  Similarly  we  are  able  by  a 
cursory  glance  to  recognise  a  movement  or  action  of 
an  object.  Such  incomplete  fugitive  perception  is 
ample  for  rough  everyday  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand  we  sometimes  need  to  throw  a  special  degree  of 
mental  activity  into  perception  so  as  to  note  com- 
pletely and  accurately  what  is  present.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  new  and  unfamiliar  objecta 
Such  a  careful  direction  of  the  mind  to  objects  is 
known  as  Observation.  To  observe  is  to  look  at  a 
thing  closely,  to  take  careful  note  of  its  several  parts 
or  details.  It  implies  too  a  deliberate  selection  of  an 
object  or  action  for  special  consideration,  a  preparatory 
adjustment  of  the  attention,  and  an  orderly  going  to 
work  with  a  view  to  see  what  exactly  takes  place  in 
the  world  about  us.  Hence  we  may  call  observation 
regulated  perception.* 

Distinctness  and  Accuracy  of  Observation.  Good 
observation  consists  in  careful  and  minute  attention 
to  what  is  before  us.  Thus  in  order  to  observe  nicely 
a  particular  flower  or  mineral  we  must  note  all  the 
individual  characteristics,  the  less  conspicuous  as  well 
as  the  more  prominent.  Similarly  if  we  wish  to 
observe  a  process  such  as  evaporation,  or  the  move- 
ments of  expression  in  a  person's  face,  we  must  care- 
fully seize  all  the  steps  of  the  operation     By  such  a 

1  Observation  commonly  means  a  prolonged  or  extended  act  of  attention 
to  things  with  a  view  to  note  the  relationa  of  objecta  to  their  surroundings, 
and  of  events  to  succeeding  events. 
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dose  effort  of  attention  we  give  distinctness  to  our 
observations,  and  accurately  mark  off  what  we  are 
looking  at  from  other  and  partially  similar  objects  or 
processes  with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confused.^ 
It  is  to  be  added  that  accuracy  of  observation  implies 
fiieedom  from  prepossession.  We  are  apt  to  think 
we  see  what  we  strongly  expect  to  see,  and  in  this 
way  we  fall  into  illusory  perception.  To  observe 
accurately  is  to  put  aside  prepossession,  to  restrain 
the  imagination,  and  to  direct  the  mind  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  what  is  actually  present  to  the 
senses.' 

Development  of  Perceptual  Power.  Our  analysis  ot 
perception  has  suggested  the  way  in  which  our  percepts 
are  gradually  built  up  and  perfected.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  life  there  is  little  if  any  recognition  of  outer 
things.  Impressions  are  made  on  the  child's  mind, 
but  at  best  they  are  only  vaguely  referred  to  an  ex- 
ternal world.  It  is  by  the  daily  renewed  conjunctions 
of  simple  sense-experiences  that  the  little  learner  comes 
to  refer  any  impression  when  it  occurs  to  an  object  in 
space.  Of  these  conjunctions  the  most  important  are 
those  between  touch  and  sight  By  continually  looking 
at  the  objects  handled,  the  visual  perception  of  direc- 
tion becomes  perfected,  as  also  that  of  distance  within 
certain  limits.  The  child  leams  to  put  out  its  hand 
in  the  exact  direction  of  an  object,  and  to  move  it 

1  We  often  distingoiah  between  a  '  clear '  and  a  distinct  perception.  Thus 
we  may  see  an  object  distinctly,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  discriminated  from  its 
sorronndings,  without  seeing  it  clearly,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  well  lit  and  so 
distinct  in  its  parts  or  detaiU, 

'  On  the  nature  and  sources  of  illusory  perception  see  the  author^s  work, 
lUurioHM,  Chapters  IIL-VL 
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jnst  far  enough.*  The  perception  of  the  distance  of 
more  remote  objects  remains  very  imperfect  before  loco- 
motion is  attained.  The  change  of  visible  scene  as  the 
child  is  carried  about  the  room  impresses  him  no 
doubt,  but  the  meaning  of  these  changes  only  becomes 
fully  seized  when  he  begins  to  walk  about,  and  to  find 
out  the  amounts  of  locomotive  exertion  answering  to 
the  different  appearances  of  things.  It  is  some  years, 
however,  before  he  begins  to  note  the  signs  of  dis- 
tance in  the  case  of  remote  objects.' 

After  many  conjunctions  of  impressions  the  child 
begins  to  find  out  the  nature  of  objects  and  the  visible 
aspects  which  are  their  most  important  marks.  That 
is  to  say  he  begins  to  discriminate  objects  one  &om 
another  by  means  of  sight  alone,  and  to  recognise 
them  as  they  reappear  to  the  eye.  Sight  now  grows 
self-sufficient.  What  may  be  roughly  marked  off  as 
the  touching  age  gives  place  to  the  seeing  age.  Hence- 
forth the  growth  of  perception  is  mainly  an  improve- 
ment of  visual  capability. 

At  first  this  power  of  discerning  the  forms  of  objects 
with  the  eye  is  veiy  limited.*    The  child  notes  one 


1 A  child  known  to  the  present  writer  was  first  seen  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  SB  object  when  2}  months  old.  The  hand  misses  the  exact  point  at  firat, 
passing  beside  it,  but  practice  gives  precision  to  the  movement.  The  same 
child  at  6  months  knew  when  an  object  was  within  reach.  It  a  biscuit  or 
other  object  was  held  out  of  his  reach*  he  made  no  movement,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  brought  within  his  reach  he  instantly  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it  Ou 
the  other  hand,  Prof.  Preyer  says  his  boy  tried  to  seize  the  lamp  in  the  ceiling 
of  a  railway  compartment  when  68  weeks  old  (Die  Seele  de»  Kindes,  p.  S3). 

*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  perception  of  solidity.  A  good  many 
experiences  of  picture-books,  kc,  era  necessary  before  a  child  distingoishea  a 
flat  surface  from  a  solid  body. 

*  The  first  objects  to  be  so  recognised  are  of  oourse  those  of  most  interest 
to  tha  child,  that  is  to  say  most  directly  connected  with  his  pleasurable  (or 
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or  two  pTominent  and  strikiDg  features  of  a  thing  but 
overlooks  the  others.  Thus  in  looking  at  real  animals, 
or  at  his  toy  or  picture  imitations,  he  will  distinguish 
a  quadruped  from  a  bird,  but  not  one  quadruped 
from  anothen  Similarly  he  will  distinguish  a  very 
big  dog  from  a  small  one,  but  not  one  dog  from  ano- 
ther of  similar  size. 

The  progress  of  perception  grows  with  increase  of 
visosl  discrimination,  tiiat  is  to  say,  of  the  capability 
of  distinguishing  one  colour^  one  direction  of  a  line, 
and  so  on,  from  another.  It  presupposes  farther  the 
growth  of  attention.  As  experience  advances  the 
child  finds  it  easier  to  note  the  characteristic  aspects 
of  things  and  to  recognise  them ;  and  he  takes  more 
pleasure  in  detecting  th^  differences  and  similarities. 
In  thia  way  his  observations  tend  gradually  to  im- 
prove in  distinctness  and  in  accuracy.  Not  only  so, 
an  increased  power  of  attention  enables  him  to  seize 
and  embrace  in  a  single  view  a  number  of  details. 
In  this  way  his  first  *  sketchy '  percepts  get  filled  out. 
Thus  a  particular  flower,  or  animal,  is  seen  more  com- 
pletely in  all  its  details  of  colour,  and  its  relations  of 
form.  At  the  same  time  he  acquires  the  power  of 
apprehending  larger  and  more  complex  objects,  such 
as  whole  buildings  or  trees. 

Wflitz  remarks  that  the  apprehension  of  forms  by  the  child  takes  its 
start,  not  from  the  periphery  or  contour  of  the  object,  but  from  some 
striking  detail  (e^.,  the  tnmk  of  the  elephant).  Little  by  little  he 
acquires  the  power  of  taking  up  into  his  view  the  other  adjacent  parts 
of  the  figure.    Finally,  by  following  the  contour  (in  alternation  with 

painful)  sensatioos.  Prof.  Preyer  says  that  of  inanimate  objects  bottles  were 
among  the  first  which  his  child  csrefoUy  observed  and  recogmaed  (Die  SeeU 
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tlua  amultaiieoiis  apprehension)  lie  comes  to  grasp  the  whole  form  in 
its  unity  and  its  distinctness  from  its  snnoundings.  (AUgenuins  FoBdor 
gogik,  1«  Theil,  §  8,  p.  108).* 

The  observing  powers  may  develop  in  different  direc- 
tions according  to  special  natural  capabilities,  or  special 
circumstances.  A  particularly  good  colour-sense, 
accompanied  by  a  lively  interest  in  colours,  will  lead 
to  a  more  careful  observation  of  this  aspect  of  things. 
Thus  the  painter  will  observe  the  delicate  tints  of 
objects  of  which  others  are  hardly  sensible.  A  natu- 
ralist has  a  keen  eye  for  details  of  form  which 
escape  the  common  eye.  Objects  may  thus  be  said 
to  acquire  a  different  content  for  different  individuals 
according  to  the  habitual  direction  of  their  observing 
powers.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  perception 
of  the  visible  aspects,  but  to  that  of  others  as  welL 
Thus  to  a  man  accustomed  to  handle  and  so  test  the 
quality  of  woollen  stuffs,  the  sight  of  these  objects 
wiU  convey  more  than  they  do  to  another  who  is 
without  these  experiences.  The  visual  impression 
which  a  piece  of  furniture  makes  on  the  mind  of  a 
carpenter  is  supplemented  by  a  peculiarly  rich  accumu- 
lation of  tactual  and  muscular  associations. 

r  Fiychologj  ud  Fliiloeoiiliy  of  Perooption.  In  the  foregoing 
/  account  of  the  development  of  perception,  we  have  been  concerned  only 
with  its  iuJbjective  side,  that  is  to  say  the  nature  of  the  psychical  process 
by  which  percepts  are  formed.  We  have  been  answering  the  question : 
By  what  steps,  by  aid  of  what  discoveiable  pcfychical  facts,  does  a  child 
reach  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  things  in  space  and  time  ? 

*  Progrefls  in  power  of  perception  and  obeenration  may  be  roughly  messured 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forms  of  fiimiliar  objects  are  recognised,  as  in 
looking  at  drawings  of  animaK  kc,  at  some  di4ance :  sko  the  rapidity  with 
wbich  complex  groups  or  numbers  are  distinctly  apprehended;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  similar  forms  are  diBtinguished. 
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Aiter  thia  problem  has  been  answered  tbere  remains  another  qQeBtion,7 
or  group  of  questions  dealing  with  the  objective  side  of  perception,  that  id 
to  saj,  with  its  yalidity  as  cognition  when  we  have  it  Looking  at  per- 
ception on  this  side  we  ask :  What  is  the  value  of  perception  as  an 
(apparently)  immediate  knowledge  of  something  external  to,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  the  knowing  mind  ?  What  is  meant  by  a  thing,  or  external 
object,  by  space  and  by  time  ?  Do  these  terms  stand  for  anything  more 
than  Uie  product  of  complex  gronpingB  of  sense-experience  ?  Thus,  is  a 
stone  nothing  more  than  a  sum  of  sensations  of  touch,  &c^  actually 
experienced  at  the  time,  or  represented  as  uniformly  occurring  under 
certain  circumstances,  or  does  our  knowledge  of  it  as  a  material  object 
iu  space  imply  more  than  the  sum  of  all  the  sensations  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  come  to  know  iti  If  the  latter  (as  perhaps  most  persons 
would  sayX  how  is  such  knowledge  guaranteed  or  made  certain  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  things  existing  out  of  all  relation  to  mind,  and  somehow 
coming  from  time  to  time  into  relation  with  it  1  Or  are  we  to  con^ve 
that  the  reality  which  things  have  is  constituted  by  the  constructive 
activity  of  intelligence  itself  1  These  problems  belong  to  the  Philosophy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Psychology,  of  Perception.  They  are  variously 
known  as  the  problem  of  Presentative  Elnowledge  or  of  External  Per- 
ception, of  the  External  World,  of  Eealism  and  Idealism.^ 

The  Training  of  the  Senses.  If  the  senses  give  ns  the  materials 
of  knowledge  the  proper  use  of  them  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  the  economy  of  mind.  To  exercise  the  senses  in  the 
best  way  so  as  to  accmnnlate  the  richest  store  of  clear  impressions, 
18  the  fiist  step  in  the  attainment  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
about  the  ^orld  in  which  we  live.  An  eye  nncultivated  in  a  nice 
detection  of  form,  means  a  limitation  of  all  after-knowledge. 
Imagination  will  be  hazy,  thought  loose  and  inaccurate,  where  the 
preliminary  stage  of  perception  has  been  hurried  over.  The  best 
modem  theories  of  Education  have  grasped  this  truth,  and  tried  to 


^  The  distinction  between  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  perception  is 
more  fiilly  illustrated  in  my  work  on  lUunons,  pp  86,  868.  The  student 
who  cares  to  go  into  the  philosophic  side  of  perception  may  consult  ProC 
Fraser,  SeUetUms  from  Berkeley:  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Ledmee  on  Metapkyeiee^ 
YoL  IL,  XXL,  and  following;  J.  8.  MiU,  BuominaHcn  of  Sir  JV.  HamiUon'e 
FhiUmphy,  Chap  X,  and  following ;  H.  Spencer,  PrimeipUa  of  Peychology, 
VoL  IL,  Pt  YIL,  Chap  IIL,  and  foUowing;  Pro!  Bam,  The  Senses  and 
the  InUUeet,  'Of  External  ^Perception,'  p.  8S4,  ko,  A  summary  of  the 
different  Theories  is  given  by  the  last  writer  in  his  Compendium  of  Mental 
Science, 
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impress  it  on  teacbm'  minda.  Tet  pnctiee  is,  alas,  far  behind 
theory,  and  teachers  make  haste  to  baild  np  the  fabric  of  ideas 
in  the  young  mind  without  troubling  about  a  solid  firm  foundation 
of  sense-knowledge. 

The  exercise  of  the  senses  implies  the  Yoluntary  direction  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  what  is  present.  Sense-know- 
ledge is  gained  by  the  young  mind  coming  into  contact  with  things 
immediately,  and  not  mediately  by  the  intervention  of  another 
mind.  Hence  the  function  of  the  teacher  in  this  first  stage  of  the 
growth  of  knowledge  ia  a  limited  one.  A  good  part  of  the  exercise 
of  the  senses  in  ear]y  life  goes  on,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  does 
so,  with  very  little  help  from  mother  or  nurse.^  The  child's  own 
activity,  if  he  is  healthy  and  robust,  will  urge  him  to  use  his  eyes^ 
hia^nnds,  and  other  organs  in  exploring  things  .bout  him. 

Nevertheless  a  good  deal  may  be  done  indirectly  to  help  on  this 
process  of  acquisition.  The  mother  has  the  control  of  the  child's  sur 
roundings,  and  may  do  much  to  hasten  or  retard  the  development 
of  sense-knowledge  by  a  wise  attention  to  them  or  an  indolent 
neglect  of  them.  To  supply  children  from  the  first  with  suitable 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  their  sense-organs,  more  especially  those 
of  touch  and  eighty  is  the  first  and  probaUy  most  important  part  of 
what  is  meant  by  training  the  senses,  at  least  in  very  early  life. 
Next  to  this  comes  the  more  direct  co-operation  of  mother, 
nurse,  or  teacher  in  directing  their  attention  to  unobserved 
points  in  objects,  and  in  arousing  interest  in  things  by  appealing 
to  the  mipulses  of  curiosity,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
large  part  of  the  gain  of  such  co-opetation  la  realised  independently 
of  any  methodic  procedure.  There  are  no  rules  of  good  observa- 
tion which  would  enable  one  to  teach  it  as  an  art  A  child  will 
profit  more  by  daily  companionship  with  an  acute  observer,  be  he 
teacher  or  playfellow,  than  by  all  systematic  attempts  to  train  the 
senses.  A  boy  privileged  to  be  the  companion  of  his  naturalist 
father  in  his  daily  walks  will  insensibly  fall  into  the  way  of  at- 
tending to  the  phenomena  of  naturoi  of  being  on  the  look-oat  for 
thingSL 

1  Of  course  a  good  deal  is  done  underignedly  in  training  the  senses  of  the 
child.  Thns  he  tends  from  the  first  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  to  inspect 
what  they  are  looking  at  and  talking  ahout 
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The  training  of  the  senses  ought  to  begin  very  early  in  life,  and 
a  good  pari  of  it  should  be  got  over  before  the  child  comes 
under  the  more  systematic  discipline  of  the  schools.  In  the  niu> 
aery  he  should  have  his  discriminatiye  sensibility  exercised  by  the 
supply  of  a  sufficient  number  and  rariety  of  sense-impressiona 
Thus  a  number  of  coloured  objects  should  be  placed  before  him, 
80  that  he  may  gradually  distinguish  shades  of  colour.  The  dif- 
ferences must  first  be  wide  and  striidngy  smaller  ones  being  intro- 
duced as  the  discriminatiye  power  of  the  sense  advances.  And 
here  the  mother  wiU  do  well  to  bring  the  colours  to  be  distinguished 
into  juxtaposition,  so  that  the  attention  may  easily  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  differences  be  carefully  marked^  With  variety 
should  go  a  certain  repetition  of  previous  impressions,  so  that  they 
may  become  familiar  and  be  easily  identified.  All  the  senses  should 
be  exerdsed  according  to  their  relative  importance.  And  this 
means  that  the  child  should  be  allowed  the  utmost  possible  liberty 
of  action  in  handling  things,  examining  their  surface,  their  internal 
structure,  and  so  on,  and  also  in  moving  about  so  as  to  bring  the  mus- 
cular sense  into  full  exercise.  As  we  have  seen,  an  important  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  material  objects  is  directly  gained  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles.  The  young  child  delights  to  exercise  his,  and 
finds  a  large  part  of  his  pleasure  in  investigating  by  his  own  active 
experiments  the  qualities  of  bodies.  JN'ot  only  so,  the  very  play*  of 
the  child  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  furthering  sense- 
knowledge.  There  is  no  toy  he  tires  of  less  rapidly  than  a  box 
of  bricks.  And  the  manipulating  of  these  with  a  view  to  con- 
stmction,  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  objects. 

By  thus  supplying  food  for  his  active  impulses  as  well  as  his 
senses  we  are  putting  the  child  in  the  way  of  co-ordinating  his  experi- 
ences of  movement  and  touch  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sight  on  the 
other,  and  so  of  arriving  at  a  rapid  automatic  recognition  of  things 
by  sight  alone.  As  has  been  said,  sig&t  takes  the  lead  in  observa- 
tion, and  when  once  the  visual  signs  of  position,  solid  figure,  and 
magnitude  and  nature  of  surface  have  been  learnt,  the  training  of 
the  observing  powers  will  consist  mainly  in  exercising  vision. 

^  A  apedal  chart  of  colonrs  suitable  to  the  education  of  the  eye  baa  been 
pabliihed  by  H.  Msgnns  of  Brealan,  under  the  title,  Tafd  wwr  JMehung  da 
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Objects  mnst  be  brought  before  the  child's  eye  in  sufficient  yarietj, 
so  that  the  stimulus  of  change  and  novelty  may  be  intioducwl, 
and  the  power  of  readily  discriminating  one  thing  from  another 
be  strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a  certain 
measure  of  permanence  in  the  young  inquirer's  environment^  in 
Older  that  the  deeper  sort  of  curiosity  may  be  awakened,  the 
observation  of  things  grow  in  depth,  and  the  power  of  rapidly 
identifying  objects  be  exercised.  A  young  child  may  easily  have 
a  redundance  of  good  things  in  the  shape  of  new  toys,  new 
picture-books,  &c  In  like  manner,  he  may  easily  be  taken  abont 
too  much  and  shown  too  many  sights.  A  habit  of  close  inspec- 
tion presupposes  a  certain  measure  of  famUiarity  with  things^  and 
a  certain  depth  of  interest  which  only  comes  of  daily  companion- 
ship with  them. 

The  school  may  be  made  a  field  of  exercise  for  the  senses  in  a 
number  of  ways.  In  the  regulated  play  of  the  Kindergarten  the 
senses  are  rightly  the  thing  most  attended  ta  Froebel  has  built 
on  solid  psychological  ground  in  maintaining  tbat  knowledge  and 
activity  are  closely  related,  that  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  is 
the  force  that  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  senses  in  movement,  that 
perception  includes  the  employment  not  only  of  the  eye  but  of  the 
hapd,  and  that  a  nice  perception  of  form  is  only  gained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  device  of  manual  reproduction.  The  well-known 
active  employments  of  paper-folding,  stick-building,  and  better  still, 
modelling,  train  the  sense  of  form  by  compelling  a  close  attention 
to  it  in  a  way  that  no  mere  presentation  of  an  object  to  passive 
contemplation  could  do. ^  Nor  is  this  all:  the  execution  of  the 
required  manual  movements  in  all  such  simple  constructive  em- 
ployments helps  to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  correspondence 
between  the  visual  and  tactual  experiences  concerned  in  the  per- 
ceptions of  form.  The  same  line  of  remark  applies  too  to  drawing. 
An  experienced  draughtsman  reads  more  than  another  man  into  the 
forms  submitted  to  his  eye. 

The  vast  importance  of  a  fine  perception  of  fonn  may  suggest 
that  every  child  should  undergo  a  systematic  training  of  the  eye  in 
this  particular.    Such  tiaining  would  of  course  begin  in  the  nursery 

1  In  the  same  way  the  colour-sense  is  best  trained  by  paintin^^  the 
of  pitch  in  sound  by  singing. 
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by  presenting  a  variety  of  concrete  forms  to  the  child's  notice,  as 
those  of  animals,  plants,  &c.  Striking  difTerences,  as  that  between 
an  elm  and  a  cedar,  would  be  at  first  selected,  and  then  finer 
di£fexences,  as  that  between  an  oak  and  a  beech,  introduced.  Tin- 
coloured  drawings,  supplementing  the  objects  themselves  or  models, 
would  be  useful  here  as  removing  the  more  interesting  feature  of 
colouc  After  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  discriminating 
concrete  forms,  and  when  the  powers  of  attention  were  strong 
enough,  the  more  abstract  consideration  of  form  by  observing  the 
less  striking  form-elements  should  be  encouraged  Lines,  curves, 
and  their  simpler  combinations  would  now  be  learnt.  Finally, 
this  synthetic  treatment  of  form  should  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 
an  analytic  treatment  of  concrete  forms  of  objects.  The  pupil 
should  be  led  on  to  discover  the  vertical  line,  the  spiral  curve,  the 
triangular  figure,  &c.,  in  natural  or  artificial  objects,  as  the  tree- 
stem,  the  coiling  vine  tendril,  the  house-gable.  In  this  way,  the 
perception  of  concrete  forms  would  grow  in  distinctness.^ 

An  appeal  to  children's  own  observation  is  now  rightly  resorted 
to  as  much  as  possible  in  every  branch  of  instruction.  The  teaching 
of  l^atural  Science  sets  out  with  the  object  lesson,  which  in  its 
simplest  form  is  a  mere  exercise  of  the  pupils'  observing  powers  in 
noting  the  properties  of  a  thing.  Whatever  the  difficulties  of  the 
object  lesson  nobody  really  doubts  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  about  simple  substances,  as  chalk  and  coal,  natural 
forms,  as  those  of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  art  products,  can 
be  given  to  a  number  of  children  in  this  way.  This  first-hand 
knowledge  of  things  through  personal  inspection  is  worth  far  more 
than  any  second-hand  account  of  them  by  description.  Hence 
the  desirability  of  using  models  and  maps  in  teaching  geography, 
of  pictures  in  teaching  history,  and  of  such  an  apparatus  as  Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  in  teaching  the  elements  of  number.  Yet  while 
the  senses  may  thus  be  appealed  to  in  almost  any  branch  of 
instruction,  they  are  far  more  concerned  in  some  departments 
than  in  others.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  careful  and 
thorough  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences  supplies 
the  most  efficient  training  in  sense-observation.    It  is  plain  for 

'  Mr.  Spencer  inflists  on  beginning  with  concrete  foims,  even  in  teaching 
tha  child  to  draw,  EdvaatUm^  Chap.  II.,  p^  80. 

le 
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example  that  a  wide  obflervation  of  the  diancten  of  planti  as 
required  by  botany  most  tend  greatly  to  ahaipea  the  aenae  of 
colour  and  form. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  falkr  aooonnt  of  the  way  in  which  m  Itun  to  loealias  impoBWona 
and  peroeiyo  objects  the  reader  is  referred  to  PToil  Bain's  treatiM,  SeHm$  amd 
InUUed,  nnder  'Sense  of  Touch,'  Sect  18,  ke. ;  nnder  'Sense  of  Sight,'  Sect  IS, 
Ac. ;  and  later,  nnder  '  Intellect,'  Sect.  88,  kc  ;  also  to  the  excellent  analyaia 
in  Mr.  H.  Spencer^s  PrineipUi  rf  PiyekOogy,  YoL  IL,  Pt  VL,  Chapa.  IX. 
to  XVIII.  With  thesA  may  be  compared  IL  Taine'a  interesting  cbipler  on 
External  Perception  and  the  Edncation  of  the  Seaassb  0» /Mt^^mM^  Pt  IL, 
Bk.  IL,  Chap.  IL 

On  the  practical  aide  of  the  subject,  the  tndning  of  the  Senses,  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Spencer'a  JSwty  oa  EduaOian^  Ch.  IL,  and  IGss 
Youmann's  little  work  on  the  Culture  ff  <As  Gbmrmfug  Fo/wmrt  cf  ChOdtnu 
The  difficult  subject  of  the  Object  Lesson  ia  dealt  with  in  a  soopativaway 
by  Dr.  Bain,  EduMtUm  a»  a  8eim»^  Chap,  YIIL,  p  S47,  Ac  ;  and  by  Mr. 
Calkins,  New  Primary  Object  Letmm$  (Harper  k  Brothers),  p.  869,  kc  The 
German  reader  may  with  ndTantage  read  Waitx,  AOgenuku  FaddagOgOt,  2nd 
Pt,  1st  tiection,  '  Die  Bildung  der  Anschanung  '• 


CHAPTER  VIL 

EEPRODUCTIVE  IMAGINATION  (MEMORY). 

After^fFects  of  Perception.  Perception  is  the  great  \ 
primal  source  of  knowledge.  But  the  act  of  percep- 
tion is  momentary,  and  there  would  be  no  enduring 
knowledge  of  things  if  we  were  limited  to  sense- 
cognition.  The  existence  of  such  lasting  knowledge 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind  in  the  act  of  perception  persists  after  the 
removal  of  the  object.*  In  other  words  the  percept 
is  in  a  manner  retainable.  The  form  in  which  it 
appears  after  the  removal  of  the  object  is  known  as  a 
mental  image  or  representative  image.* 

Temporary  Persistence  of  Percepts :  After^percepts* 
Percepts  leave  a  temporary  effect  behind  them.  The 
perception  of  a  bright  object  is  often  followed  for 

^ '  Percept '  and  'impression^  bm  need  mncfa  in  the  same  sense  in  reference 
to  tins  alter-efieet. 

*  The  term  image  in  psychology  points  to  a  double  distinction.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  representatire  whereaa  a  percept  is  presentative  (or  largely  so) ; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  a  representation  of  a  concrete  object,  or  a  mental 
picture,  and  is  thns  distinguished  from  a  concept  or  general  notion  which 
typifies  a  class  of  things.  The  term  '  idea '  is  commonly  used  to  include  both 
images  and  concepts,  marking  off  the  whole  region  of  the  representative  from 
the  presentative.  But  like  the  term  notion,  it  tends  now  to  be  confined  to 
concepts. 
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some  seconds  by  what  is  known  as  an  '  after-image/ 
but  which  may  be  better  marked  off,  perhaps,  as  an 
*  after-percept/  of  the  object.  This  after-image  is  due 
to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  excitation  in  the 
nerve-centres.  Thus  after  looking  at  the  disc  of  the 
setting  sun,  we  often  continue  to  see,  whether  the 
eyes  be  closed  or  open,  one  or  more  pale  yellowish 
images  or  *  spectra  *  of  the  object. 

These  after-images  just  referred  to  are  known  as  'positive'.  They 
are  distinguished  from  '  negative'  after-images  which  arise  from  a  tem- 
porary fatigue  and  disablement  of  the  retina,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
some  of  its  elements.  The  first  e£fect  is  iUustrated  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  positive  after-image  of  a  bright  object,  say  the  window,  into  a 
black  image.  The  second  effect  is  illustrated  by  the  familiar  coloured 
images  known  as  complementary  spectra.^ 

The  (positive)  after-images,  or  after-percepts,  are  phenomena  of  great 
psychological  interest  in  relation  to  mental  reproduction.  They  form 
the  connecting  link  between  percepts  and  images  properly  so-called 
(revived  images).  They  approximate  closely  to  complete  percepts  in 
respect  of  their  psychical  marks,  namely,  vividness  or  intensity,*  dis- 
tinctness of  parts,  and  definiteness  of  localisation  (either  in  the  field  of 
objects  if  the  eyes  are  open,  or  in  the  dark  field  if  they  are  shut).  The 
chief  difference  consists  in  this,  that  they  appear  to  shift  their  position 
in  the  field  of  view  with  every  movement  of  the  eyes.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  depend  on  a  (relatively)  permanent  state  of  the 
retina,  and  not  on  the  immediate  action  of  an  external  stimulus. 

Temporary  Mental  Images.  In  addition  to  these 
after-images,  which  are  only  occasional  and  fugitive, 
every  vivid  and  distinct  impression  begets  a  mental 
image,  properly  so  called,  which  endures  for  a  much 
longer  period.     Thus  after  seeing  a  friend  the  image 

^  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative 
after-images,  see  my  work  Seruation  and  IiUuition,  Chap.  III.,  pp.  40,  41. 

*  The  vividness  of  an  after-image,  as  of  the  mental  image  to  be  spoken  of 
presently,  seems  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  degree  of  luminosity  and 
force  of  colouring  (degree  of  saturation)  present  in  the  image  or  represented 
by  it 
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of  his  face  lingers  in  consciousness  awhile,  and  con- 
tinues for  some  time  to  revert  of  itself  as  soon  as 
other  objects  of  attention  are  removed.  This  tem- 
porary image  may  be  observed  to  become  little  by 
little  blurred  and  indistinct.  There  is  thus  a  gradual 
subsidence  or  dying  away  of  percepts. 

Though  shading  off  into  the  other  when  it  occurs,  the  after-image  or 
after-percept  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  temporary  mental 
image  proper.  The  latter  is  less  vivid  and  distinct,  and  when  definitely 
localised  (as  it  is  in  the  early  stages)  it  is  fixed  in  some  region  of 
external  space  (corresponding  to  the  place  when  the  actual  object  pre- 
sented itself). 

This  temporary  persiBtence  of  percepts  as  images  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  the  apprehension  of  all  successions  or  series  of  impressions, 
as  ihoae  of  sound,  and  in  the  perception  of  Time.  If  the  impressions 
0,  ft,  e,  d,  0  follow  one  another,  the  grasp  of  the  whole  as  one  series  im- 
plies that  the  earlier  members  of  the  series  a  and  h  persist  when  the  later 
ones  (d  and  e)  occur.  It  is  supposed  that  the  range  of  our  grasp  of  suc- 
cessive impressions  (as  those  of  sound  produced  by  a  series  of  pendulum 
oscillations)  is  limited  by  the  persistence  of  such  impressions.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Wundt  the  maximum  range  of  such  combining 
consciousness  is  12  distinct  impressions.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  this  temporary  penistence  of  a  percept  as  an 
image  underlies  many  of  the  lesser  acts  of  what  is  popularly  called 
remembering.  Thus  in  carrying  a  message  to  a  person  a  child  has  the 
sound  of  the  words  persisting  in  his  mind  for  a  few  minutes.  And  this 
penistence  makes  the  work  of  retaining  and  repeating  easy. 

Persistence  and  Revival  of  Impressions.  This 
temporary  *  echo '  of  impressions  is,  however,  of  little 
account  for  knowledge.  When  we  talk  of  picturing 
or  mentally  representing  an  object  we  imply  a  mental 
capability  of  having  permanent  images,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  temporary  ones  just  spoken  of  That 
is  to  say,  we  suppose  an  ability  to  recall,  revive  or 
recover  a  past  impression  o/ier  an  intei'val.    All  such 

1  See  PhyHol,  PByekoUgie,  II.,  Cap.  15,  f  8. 
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revival  of  percepts  is  known  in  Mental  Science  as 
Imagination.  Thus  we  imagine  when  we  call  up  a 
mental  picture  of  a  person's  face  or  of  a  particular 
church,  when  we  recall  a  particular  word,  or  the  taste 
of  a  certain  fruit  Since  visual  perceptions  constitute 
the  most  important  kind  of  sense-knowledge,  visua] 
images  form  the  chief  part  of  our  mental  representa- 
tions. Hence  the  employment  in  psychology  of  the 
term  *  image  *  for  all  varieties  of  representation.^ 

This  revival  of  impressions  or  presentations  has,  as 
it»  physiological  conditions,  the  modification  of  the 
centres  in  some  way  and  the  production  of  *  a  physio- 
logical disposition.^  Owing  to  this,  though  excitation 
of  the  centres  can  take  place  at  first  only  through 
some  peripheral  stimulation,  it  may  subsequently  be- 
come independent  of  it  Milton  mentally  picturing 
scenery  after  he  had  lost  his  sight,  and  Beethoven 
representing  musical  sounds  after  he  had  lost  his 
hearing,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  surviving 
central  effect  of  external  stimulation. 

While  we  thus  distinguish  between  the  temporary 
after-effects  of  perception  and  the  revival  of  percepts, 
or  between  temporary  and  permanent  images,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  connection  between  them. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  revival  of 

1  We  sre  wont  to  speak  indifferently  of  the  reriTel  or  reprodnction  either 
of  the  original  impreeeion  or  of  the  derived  image.  Were  it  not  for  thia 
fixed  usage  of  speech,  it  might  be  beat,  perhapa,  to  describe  the  process  either 
as  the  reproduction  or  reviTal  of  the  percept  or  presentation,  or  aa  the  ap- 
pearance or  occurrence  of  the  image  (after  an  interval).  Since  thia  proceas 
means  the  calling  up  in  the  mind  of  a  representation  of  aome  object,  we 
are  apt  in  everyday  language  to  talk  of  it  as  •  recalling  of  «a  oljeet  or 
incident 

>  See  above,  p.  SS. 
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an  impresBion  is  more  perfect  soon  after  its  actual 
occmrence,  and  beoomes  less  perfect  as  the  interval 
increases.  We  can  commonly  recall  with  ease,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  distinctness,  a  face  or  a  tune 
that  impressed  us  a  few  days  before,  though  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month  or  six  months  the  mind  loses  its 
hold  on  the  impression.  Images  may  be  said  (roughly) 
to  lose  in  viyidness  and  distinctness  in  proportion  to 
the  remoteness  of  the  corresponding  percepts. 

Reproductive  hnaginatton.  The  simplest  kind  of 
imagination  is  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
representation  follow  the  order  of  perception.  This 
is  known  as  Beproductive  Imagination.  What  is 
commonly  imderstood  by  Memory,  that  is  to  say 
the  recalling  of  particular  impressions  and  pieces  of 
knowledge  (as  distinguished  from  the  retention  of 
general  truths)  thus  falls  under  the  head  of  repro- 
ductive imagination.  Another  variety  of  imagination 
which  answers  more  closely  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
term  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Retention  atkl  Reproduction.  It  is  customary  to 
disdnguish  the  stage  intervening  between  the  percep- 
tion and  the  representation  as  that  of  Retention  or  Con- 
servation; and  the  process  of  representation  itself  as 
^E^toi Reproducticn.  Impressions,  it  is  commonly  said, 
must  be  laid  up  in  'the  store-house,'  or  the  'pigeon- 
holes' of  the  mind  before  they  can  be  brought  forth 
and  made  use  of  by  the  reproductive  faculty.*  It  is  a 
point  of  dispute  as  to  what  the  retention  as  distin- 
guished from  the  reproduction,  of  an  impression  in- 

>  For  BB  aooottnt  of  th«  Taricms  ways  of  conceiring  and  describing  the  fact 
of  fetmtloB,  M»  Hamilton's  Luiurt$  on  Metaphyna,  VoL  II.»  Lect  XXX. 
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volves.  Without  discussing  this  question  we  may 
distinguish  retention  from  actual  representation  as  the 
capability  of  representing.  If  a  child  retains  an  im- 
pression for  a  week,  this  implies  that  he  has  been 
capable  of  representing  it  at  any  time  during  this 
interval 

This  is  not  strictly  true,  since  we  often  recall  impressions  in  special 
circumstances  (e,g.^  in  excited  moments,  or  moments  of  exceptional 
brain-vigour)  which  we  were  before  unable  to  recall.  StiU  if  an 
impression  is  recalled  after  an  interval  we  may  safely  assume  the 
possibility  of  recall  during  the  interval,  provided  certain  conditiona  are 
realised. 

The  nature  of  retention  is  conceived  differently  according  to  the 
fpeneral  conception  of  mind,  and  of  its  relation  to  body.    Those  who 
/hold  that  there  is  a  large  region  of  unconsdouB  mind  below  the  thres- 
/  hold  of  consciousness  are  wont  to  talk  of  presentations  as  sinking  below 
Whe  level  of  consciousness  but  still  existing,  and  ready  to  rise  above  the 
Qevel  again  (see  above,  p.  74).     Others  again  who  are  disposed  to  rely 
on  purely  physiological  considerations  in   accounting  for  psychical 
phenomena,  conceive  the  only  peidsting  residuum  of  the  presentation 
when  it  drops  out  of  consciousness  to  be  the  modification  of  the  nerve- 
structures  concerned.    According  to  these  writers  the  essential  hd  in 
retention  is  an  organic  property.  ^ 

Images   how  distinguished  from    Percepts.      We 

have  no  difficulty  in  general  in  distinguishing  between 
an  actual  perception  and  an  imagination  of  a  thing. 

^  The  former  view  is  common  among  German  psychologists,  especially  the 
Herbartians.  It  is  briefly  sammarised  in  the  following  quotation  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  Ward  (Journal  of  Speculative  Philosopky,  VoL  XVIL,  No. 
2) :— "  What,  now,  do  we  know  concerning  this  central  image  in  the  interfals 
when  it  is  not  consciously  presented  f  Manifestly  our  knowledge  in  this  case 
'  can  only  be  inferential  at  the  best  But  there  are  two  &ctB,  the  importance 
of  which  Herbart  was  the  first  to  see,  from  which  we  may  learn  something : 
I  refer  to  what  he  calls  the  rising  and  falling  of  presentations.  All  presenta- 
tions having  more  than  a  liminal  intensity  rise  gradually  to  a  maximum  and 
gradually  decline  ;  and  when  they  have  fallen  below  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness altogether,  the  process  seems  to  continue,  for  the  longer  the  time 
that  elapses  before  their  *  revival,'  the  fainter  they  appear  when  revived,  and 
the  more  slowly  they  rise.    This  evanescance  is  mast  rapid  at  first,  becoming 
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We  instantly  feel  the  diflference  between  looking  at 
an  object,  as  a  horse,  and  forming  a  mental  picture 
of  it  when  it  is  absent.  We  roughly  define  the 
difference  by  saying  that  the  image  is  the  copy  of 
the  percept,  that  it  is  less  vivid,  and  less  distinct  in 
its  parts. 

This  distinction  is  by  no  means  the  whole,  otherwise  we  should 
confuse  a  faint  and  indistinct  percept  (e.g.,  the  sight  of  a  very  distant,  or 
of  a  badly  lit  object)  with  an  image.  Among  other  distinctive  marks 
of  percepts  and  images  are  the  following :  The  former  do  not  depend 
on  our  will,  while  the  latter  do,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least  We 
cannot  help  seeing  an  object  if  it  is  present  and  our  eyes  are  fixed  in 
the  required  direction,  but  we  can  (usuaUy)  banish  an  image  by  a  diver- 
sion of  the  attention.  On  the  other  hand  percepts  depend  on  move- 
ments (of  the  sense-organ  and  body)  while  images  do  not.  An  image 
persists  whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left^  and  (as  a 
rule)  is  very  imperfectly  localised  in  space.  Again  percepts  occur  sud- 
denly, and  cease  as  suddenly,  whereas  images  rise  and  subside  gradually. 
These  and  other  points  of  contrast  suffice  in  general  for  the  distin- 
goishing  of  them.  But  in  exceptional  circumstances  as  in  sleep  where 
percepts  are  wanting  as  a  corrective  to  the  images,  and  where  the  latter 
attain  an  unusual  degree  of  vividness  and  persistence,  we  confose 
them.^ 

The  central  nervous  structures  engaged  in  percepts  and  images  are 
supposed  to  be  the  same.  The  seat  of  the  percept  is  the  seat  of  the 
image.    The  difference  appears  to  be  that  in  the  latter  case  the  excitation 


less  as  the  intensity  of  the  presentation  diminislies.  It  is  too  much  to  say 
that  this  holds  with  mathematical  accuracy,  although  Herbart  has  gone  thi 
length.  Still,  it  is  true  enough  to  suggest  the  notion  that  an  object,  even 
when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  influence  attention,  continues  to  be  presented, 
though  with  ever  less  and  less  absolute  intensity,  till  at  length  its  intensity 
declines  to  an  almost  dead  level  just  above  sero."  A  similar  hypothesis  was 
propounded  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  under  the  title  '  Latent  Mental  Modifica- 
tions'  Lectures  on  Melaphysies,  Vol.  II.,  Lect.  XXX.).  The  latter  view 
respecting  retention,  that  it  is  fully  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  properties 
of  the  nerrous  substance,  is  represented  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  and  others. 

1  The  difference  between  actual  impressions  and  images,  and  the  circum- 
stances fiivouring  the  confusion  of  the  two  are  fully  given  by  Taine,  On 
InteiUgenee,  Part  I.,  Book  IL,  Chap.  I. ;  and.  Part  II.,  Book  I.,  Chaps.  I. 
and  IL ;  e/.,  my  work  on  lUusians,  Chap.  IIL,  p.  88,  and  following. 
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U  leas  tttong,  and  has  a  narrower  noige,  being  confined  to  the  eeatral 
nerve  structuree  and  not  reaching  to  the  peripheral  regions.^ 

Images  involved  In  Percepts.  Just  as  in  mature 
life  we  rarely  or  never  have  a  sensation  without  some 
admixture  of  the  representative  element  which  consti- 
tutes it  a  percept,  so  we  rarely  if  ever  have  a  percept 
in  which  an  image  is  not  embodied.  Since  to  recog- 
nise an  object  is  to  identify  it  with  some  object  pre- 
viously seen,  it  is  plain  that  all  recognition  involves 
the  co-operation  of  an  image,  the  product  of  the 
previous  act  of  perception*  When  a  child  sees  a 
familiar  person,  as  his  nurse,  the  percept  is  overlaid 
with  a  whole  series  of  images.  That  is  to  say,  there 
coalesce  with  the  percept  the  residua  or  traces  of  pre- 
vious percepts. 

Such  a  nascent  undeveloped  state  of  an  image  must, 
however,  be  distinguished  from  an  image  proper,  that 
is  to  say  one  distinct  and  fully  developed.  We  are 
often  able  to  identify  an  object,  as  a  face,  when  we 
actually  see  it,  without  having  any  corresponding 
power  of  imaging  it  when  it  is  absent.  A  dog  will 
recognise  his  master  after  years  of  separation,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  distinctly  picture  his 
appearance  in  his  absence.  The  power  of  identifying 
objects  is  iadependent  of  the  power  of  picturing  them, 
and  is  often  found  in  great  perfection  where  the  latter 
is  very  imperfect* 

1  For  the  proof  that  presentation  and  repreeentation  InrolTo  the  wme 
central  stmctures,  see  Prof.  Bain's  Senaes  and  InUHed^  'Intellect,'  Chap.  L, 
I  7»  and  following.  See  also  the  interesting  facts  quoted  from  Wnndt, 
Appendix  D  ('  Seat  of  Bevived  Impressions '). 

*  So  far  as  I  have  heen  able  to  obaenre,  I  shoald  say  that  this  is  tma  of 
many  persons  addicted  to  scientific  pursuits  or  abstract  studies^ 
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Intoraetioii  «f  Images  and  Peioepta  The  fact  that  a  percept 
contains  an  image  in  a  nascent  form  has  been  illustrated  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  experiments  already  referred  to  under  the  head  Expectant 
AUmUon.^  The  process  of  preadjasting  attention  to  an  impression 
plainly  involves  the  pre-existence  in  the  mind  of  the  corresponding 
image.  And  the  expediting  of  the  process  of  perception- (or  what  is 
known  as  the  ^reaction-lime')  suggests  that  perception  takes  place  by 
a  coalescence  of  an  impreflsion  (or  group  q[  impressions)  and  an  image, 
which  last  factor  in  the  process  is  in  this  case  already  completed  through 
the  very  attitude  of  expectancy.*  In  this  way  images  act  upon,  con- 
dition, or  assist  in  producing  percepts.  The  most  signal  instance  of  the 
furtherance  of  percepts  by  images  ib  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  percept  oceurt  too  soon — that  is  to  say,  the  impression  is  referred  to  a 
moment  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  its  actual  occurrence — o#ing  to 
the  pre-existence  of  the  image  which  combines  or  fuses  with  it 

We  may  say  then  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  action  or  interaction 
between  percepts  and  images.  On  the  one  hand  images  evidently  depend 
on  percepts,  being  indeed  survivals  of  these.  And  they  not  only  have 
them  as  their  remote  conditions,  but  in  many  cases  (as  we  shall  see 
pvBBently)  they  have  them  also  as  their  proximate  conditions ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  called  up  or  suggested  by  actual  impressions.  In  this 
way  the  external  order  of  presentations  determines  the  internal  order  of 
repreBentation&  On  the  other  hand,  in  nonnal  as  well  as  abnormal 
eiiennutances,  images  may  react  on  percepts,  and  the  inner  order  of 
repisaentation  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  or  modify  the  external 
order  of  presentation. 

Diatinctnesa  of  Images.  The  chief  merit  or  excel- 
lence of  a  representatiye  image  consists  in  its  distinct- 
ness or  deamess.  By  this  is  commonly  meant  that 
the  image  be  definite  and  not  yague,  that  the  several 
parts  or  features  of  the  object  be  distinctly  pictured 
in  their  relations  one  to  another.  Thus  we  have  a 
distinct  image  of  a  person's  face  when  we  call  up  its 
several  features,  as  the  outline  or  contour  of  the 
whole,  the  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  the  colour  of  the 
eyes.     On  the  other  hand  the  image  is  spoken  of  as 

>S6eChap.rV.,  p.89. 

'  I  have  elsewhere  oalled  this  preUminary  process  '  pre^perception '.  (See 
lUutions,  p.  27,  Beq.) 
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indistinct,  obscure,  or  vague,  when  instead  of  all  the 
details  or  lineaments  of  the  object  being  pictured  with 
sharp  definition,  only  a  few  are  represented,  or  when 
the  details  are  pictured  in  a  vague  or  hazy  manner, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  blurred  or  half-effaced  portrait. 

Closely  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  images 
as  just  defined,  is  their  distinctness  in  relation  to  other 
images.  The  expression  ^^  a  distinct  mental  picture," 
seems  often  to  imply  detachment  from  other  pictures. 
Thus  we  are  said  to  represent  a  face  "distinctly" 
when  we  do  not  confuse  it  with  another  face.  ^ 

The  terms  deameaB  and  distiiictiieaB  eeem  to  be  employed  almost 
interchangeably  for  each  of  the  above  aspects  of  images.  If  it  were 
possible  to  break  through  a  habit  of  speech,  it  might  be  advantageons 
to  use  the  antithesis  cleai^-~obscure  with  reference  to  the  first  kiiod  of 
distinctness  (distinctness  of  parts  or  details),  and  the  antithesis  distinct 
— confused  with  reference  to  the  second  kind  (distinctness  of  the 
whole).  The  close  connection  between  the  terms  distinct  and  dear 
will  be  illustrated  again  by  and  by,  in  connection  with  general  ideas  or 
concepts. 

Our  mental  imagery  shows  all  degrees  of  distinctness. 
Many  of  our  representations  are  vague,  blurred,  and 
indistinct,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  be  confused 
one  with  another.  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr. 
F.  Galton  into  the  nature  of  visual  representation,  or 
/^what  he  calls  '  visualisation,'  go  to  show  that  this 
power  varies  widely  among  individuals  (of  the  same 
race),  that  many  persons  have  very  little  ability  to 


^  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  the  liveliness  or  yividneas  of  an 
image  and  its  distinctness.  For  purposes  of  knowledge  the  latter  is  more 
important  than  the  former.  A  certain  degree  of  vividness  in  an  image  may 
lead  on  to  halladnation.  There  may  be  a  fair  degree  of  distinctness  with  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  vividness. 
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caU  up  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  as  figored, 
coloured,  Ac* 

Definiteness  and  Accuracy  of  Images.  From  the 
distinctness  of  an  image  we  must  carefully  distin- 
gaish  its  accuracy.  By  tliis  is  meant  its  fidelity  as  a 
copy,  or  its  perfect  correspondence  with  the  original, 
the  percept  Want  of  distinctness  commonly  leads  to 
inaccuracy,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  that  of  deficiency. 
But  what  we  ordinarily  mean  by  an  inaccurate  image 
includes  more  than  this.  It  implies  the  importation  of 
some  foreign  element  into  the  structure  of  the  image. 
Thus  we  have  an  inaccurate  image  of  a  face  when  we 
ascribe  a  wrong  colour  to  the  eyes,  &c.  It  is  probable 
that  all  images  tend  to  become  inaccurate,  by  way  not 
only  of  loss,  but  of  confusion,  of  elements,  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  is  to  be  added  that  though  there  is 
confusion  here,  there  need  be  no  sense  of  confusion  as 
there  ia  in  what  we  commonly  call  a  *confused  image*. 

Conditiona  of  Reproduction.  The  capability  of 
representing  an  object  or  event  some  time  after  it 
has  been  perceived  depends  on  two  conditions.  In 
the  first  place  the  impression  must  be  stamped  on  the 
mind  with  a  certain  degree  of  force.  This  circum- 
stance may  be  called  the  depth  of  the  impression. 
In  the  second  place  there  is  needed  in  ordinary  cases 
the  presence  of  something  to  remind  us  of  the  object 
or  to  suggest  it  to  our  minds.  This  second  circum- 
stance is  known  as  the  force  of  association. 

1  Among  the  cnriooB  reaalta  reached  hj  Mr.  Galton  are  the  following. 
Men  given  to  abetract  thinking  are  aa  a  rule  weak  in  visnalifling  power. 
Tha  capability  doea  not  vary  apparently  with  keennees  of  aight  (perceptoal 
power),  nor  with  the  power  of  dreaming.  (See  hie  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faeuity,  'Mental  Imagery/  p.  83,  ftc) 
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(a)  Depth  of  Impression :  Attention  and  Retention. 

In  the  first  place  then  (assuming  that  there  has  been 
only  one  impression)  we  may  say  that  a  distinct 
image  presupposes  a  certain  force  and  distinctness  of 
the  impression.      A  loud  sound  will  in  general  be 
recalled  better  than  a  faint  one ;  a  bright  object  dis- 
tinctly seen,  better  than  a  dull  one  obscurely  seen. 
For  this   reason  actual  impressions  are  in  general 
much  better  recalled  than  products  of  imagination. 
We  recall  the  appearance  of  a  place  we  haye  actually 
seen  better  than  one  that  has  been  described  to  ua. 
The  habit  of  repeating  words  audibly  when  we  want 
to  remember  them  is  based  on  this  principle. 

Again,  the  permanence  of  an  impression  is  deter- 
mined not  merely  by  its  external  character  but  by 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  it      If  our 
minds  are  preoccupied  a  brilliant  object  may  fail  to 
make  a  lasting  impression.     Hence  we  have  to  add 
ths^t  the  permanence  of  an  impression  depends  on  the 
degree  of  interest  excited  by  the  object  and  the  cor- 
responding vigour  of  the  act  of  attention.    Where  a 
boy  is  deeply  interested,  as  in  watching  a  cricket  match, 
he  remembers  distinctly.    Such  interest  and  direction 
of  attention  ensure  a  dear  discrimination  of  the  object, 
both  in  its  several  parts  or  details,  and  as  a  whok 
And  it  is  on  the  fineness  of  the  discriminative  pro- 
cess that  retention  appears  directly  to  depend. 

The  interest  determining  the  force  of  attention  may, 
as  we  have  seen,  arise  directly  out  of  some  aspect  of 
the  object,  as  its  novelty,  beauty,  its  suggestiveness, 
and  so  on.  A  pleasurable  feeling  springing  up  m 
the  very  process  of  perception  is  the  best  guarantee 
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of  dose  attention  and  fine  discrimination.^  The  events 
of  early  childhood  which  are  permanently  retained 
commonly  show  an  accompaniment  of  strong  feeling 
(wonder,  delight,  awe,  and  so  forth).  Where  this 
powerful  intrinsic  interest  is  wanting  a  vigorous  effort 
of  voluntary  attention  may  bring  about  a  permanent 
retention.  But  this  is  hardly  as  effective  as  the  first. 
We  find  it  hard  to  retain  an  impression,  however 
closely  we  attend  to  it,  if  it  fails  to  arouse  some 
degree  of  pleasurable  interest. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  our  minds  are  not 
always  equally  susceptible  to  this  process  of  stamping 
in  impressions.  Much  wiU  depend  on  the  degree  of 
mental  vigour  and  brain  vigour  at  the  time.  A  firesh 
condition  of  the  brain  is  an  important  element  in  the 
retention  of  impressions. 

Repetition  and  Retention.  We  have  just  assumed 
that  the  object  or  event  represented  has  been  per- 
ceived but  once  only  But  a  single  impression  rarely 
sufiices  for  a  lasting  representation.'  Every  impression 
tends  to  lose  its  effect  after  a  time.  The  surviving 
image  grows  faint  and  indistinct  unless  it  be  re-in- 
vigorated by  new  impressions.  Most  of  the  events 
of  life  are  forgotten  just  because  they  never  recur  in 
precisely  the  same  form.  The  bulk  of  our  mental 
imagery  answers  to  objects  which  we  see  again  and 
again,  and  events  which  repeatedly  occur.    Here  then 

>  This  u  tnie  within  limits  only,  for,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  strong 
emotional  excitement  is  nnfayourable  to  nice  discrimination.  Powerfiil 
feeling  seems  to  stamp  impressions  on  the  mind  simply  by  the  added  strength 
it  gives  to  attention,  and  independently  of  the  degree  of  intellectual  (dis- 
criimnatiTe)  activity  called  forth.  Snch  a  state  of  mind  would  be  favourable 
to  safaseqaent  vividness  of  reproduction. 
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we  have  a  second  circumstance  determining  the  depth 
of  an  impression.  The  more  frequently  an  impression 
is  repeated  the  more  enduring  will  be  the  image. 
Where  the  repetition  of  the  actual  impression  is  im- 
possible, the  repeated  reproduction  of  it  serves  less 
eflFectually  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  We  are 
able  to  remember  permanently  a  few  events  of  early 
life  by  going  back  to  them  from  time  to  time  and  bo 
freshening  the  images  of  them. 

While  we  thus  speak  of  the  repetition  of  an  impression  we  mnst  not 
forget  that  the  perfect  and  exact  reduplication  of  a  presentation  is  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Familiar  visible  objects  as  the  figures 
of  our  friends,  undergo  considerable  changes  of  aspect  (see  above  pu  199). 
Even  what  we  call  one  and  the  same  impression  of  sound,  as  that  of  a 
word,  presents  itself  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  and  differences 
of  quality  (timbre)  according  to  the  force  employed  by  the  speaker, 
and  the  character  of  his  voice.  It  follows  that  our  seemingly  simple 
images  are  in  a  measure  composite.  This  fact  will  be  referred  to  again 
by  and  by. 

Frequency  of  Repetition.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  repetitions  which 
determines  the  final  depth  of  the  impression ;  it  is 
the  frequency  of  the  repetitions.  As  has  been  re- 
marked, every  impression  loses  its  effect  after  an 
interval  In  order  then  that  a  second  impression  A^ 
should  add  something  to  the  effect  of  the  first  Ai  it 
must  occur  before  this  interval  has  expired.  Only  in 
this  way  can  there  be  a  cumulative  effect.  In  learning 
a  new  language  we  may  look  up  in  a  dictionary  an 
uncommon  or  rarely  occurring  word,  and  a  common  or 
frequently  recurring  word  exactly  the  same  number 
of  times,  and  at  the  end  retain  the  latter  but  not  the 
former.      The  process  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
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dainming  a  stream  with  stones.  If  we  throw  in  the 
stones  with  sufficient  rapidity,  we  may  succeed  in 
fixing  a  barrier.  But  if  we  throw  in  one  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow,  the  effect  of  the  first  throw  will 
be  obUterated  by  the  force  of  the  stream  before  the 
second  is  added. 

These  two  conditions,  a  certam  amotmt  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  certain  firequency  of  repetition,  are  both 
necessaiy  to  permanent  retention.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  repetition  is  commonly  needed  to  supplement 
attention.  And  on  the  other  hand  mere  repetition 
without  attention  is  ineffectual  We  cannot  dis- 
tinctly represent  even  such  a  familiar  object  as  a 
Mend's  face  unless  we  have  carefully  attended  to  its 
several  features. 

It  may  perLape  he  said  that  these  two  conditionB  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  one.  Whether  «a  impieBsion  has  occurred  once  or  more  than 
onoe  the  de^;ree  oi  perfection  of  the  retention  and  ^reproduction  wiU  be 
defcermined  bj  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  it  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  a  certain  amount  of  attentidli  is  given 
It  one  time,  while  in  the  other  case  it  is  given  at  different  times.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  effect  will  be  quite  the  same 
if  we  bestow  a  certain  quantity  of  attention  on  a  thing  at  one  time,  or 
diitiibute  the  same  quantity  over  different  times. 

(b)  Association  of  Impression.  When  an  impres- 
sion has  been  well  stamped  on  the  mind  there  remains 
a  predisposition  or  tendency  to  reproduce  it  under 
the  form  of  an  image.  The  degree  of  facility  with 
which  we  recall  any  object  always  depends  in  part  on 
the  strength  of  this  predisposition.*  Nevertheless  this 
predisposition  will  not  in  ordinary  cases  suffice  in 

^  The  strength  of  thii  predispoeition  will,  of  course,  be  greatest  in  the 
esse  of  recent  immessioDS. 
17 
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itself  to  effect  a  restoration  after  a  certain  time  has 
elapsed  There  is  needed  farther  something  present 
to  the  mind  to  suggest  the  image,  or  remind  us  of  the 
event  or  object.^  Thus  the  sight  of  a  place  reminds 
us  of  an  event  which  happened  there,  the  hearing  of 
a  person's  name  of  that  person,  and  so  on.  Such  a 
reminder  constitutes  the  *  exciting'  as  distinguished 
from  the  'predisposing'  cause.  The  reason  why  so 
many  impressions  of  our  life,  including  our  deeply 
interesting  dream-experiences,  appear  to  be  wholly 
forgotten  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of 
them. 

Now  we  are  reminded  of  an  impression  by  some 
•other  impression  (or  image)  which  is  somehow  con- 
nected in  our  minds  or  'associated'  with  it  Thus 
the  event  is  associated  with  the  place  which  recalls 
it,  and  the  person  with  his  name.  Hence  we  i^>eak 
of  association  as  the  other  great  condition  of  repio* 
duetion. 

Different  kinds  of  Association.  One  impression  may 
be  associated  with  another  in  different  ways.  Let  A 
stand  for  the  antecedent  or  reminder,  B  for  the  con- 
sequent or  the  representation  called  up.  Then  A  and 
B  may  correspond  to  two  objects  locally  connected, 
as  two  adjacent  buildings,  or  to  two  events  following 
one  another  in  time,  as  sunset  and  the  coming  on  of 
darkness.      Or  again  they  may  stand  for  two  like 

^This  at  least  is  true  of  the  Test  minority  ef  <mr  reriTsIfl.  Wiietiier 
there  is  ever  a  perfectly  spontaneous  renval,  as  for  example  in  dreams^  and 
in  other  exceptional  conditions  of  mind,  need  not  concern  ns  here.  Of  coone 
the  snggestiTe  force  is  often  of  the  slightest,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  most  fre- 
quenUj  recurring  and  fioniliar  objects  (our  frieudSy  and  so  on)»  the  imagst 
of  which  aae  ready  to  start  up  at  any  moment 
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objects,  as  a  portrait  and  the  original.  These  various 
kinds  of  connection  aie  reduced  by  the  psychologist 
to  the  smallest  number  of  principles  or  laws  of  as* 
sedation. 

Association  by  Contiguity.  Of  these  kinds  of  asso- 
ciation the  most  important  is  that  known  as  contiguous 
associationv  or  Association  by  Contiguity.  By  this  is 
meant  the  association  of  two  or  more  impressions 
through,  or  on  the  ground  of,  their  connection  in  time. 
Its  principle  may  be  stated  briefly  as  foUows :  Presen- 
tations or  impressions  which  occur  together,  or  in  im- 
mediate succession,  will  afterwards  tend  to  revive, 
irecall,  or  suggest  one  another.^ 

It  is  obvious  from  this  bare  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Contiguous  Association,  that  it  implies  two 
facts  and  a  relation  of  dependence  between  them. 
First  of  all  we  have  a  &ct  of  the  external  order,  the 
presentation,  simultaneously  or  in  dose  succession,  of 
two  objects.  This  is  marked  off  as  the  conjunction 
of  impresBi<m&  Secondly,  we  have  a  fact  of  the  sub- 
sequent internal  order,  the  appearance  or  occurrence 
together  of  the  corresponding  images.  The  term 
*  association' properly  applies  not  to  the  conjunction 
of  impressions  in  itsdf,  but  to  the  connection  of  images 
resulting  from  this.' 


^  Thk  law  applieB  also,  as  m  bare  seen,  to  other  mental  states,  namely 
feelings  of  pleasora  and  pain,  and  actions,  being  indeed,  a  general  pxindple 
of  mental  deyekypmeot  (see  p.  50).  For  the  present,  howayer,  we  are  only 
interested  in  its  application  to  intellectual  phenomena,  or  presentations. 

'  The  reader  shonld  note  the  ambigoity  in  the  current  phrases '  association 
of  impressions,'  or  '  of  objects  '•  As  the  classical  phrase  '  association  of  ideas  * 
shews,  tfao  term  association  refers  directly  to  the  resulting  relation  of  the 
reppcsflptatiions. 
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We  see  at  once  that  this  kind  of  association  covers 
not  only  the  connection  of  contemporaneous  or  suc- 
cessive events,  such  as  the  flash  and  the  sound  of  an 
explosion,  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  but  also  that 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  objects  in  space  as  co- 
existent.    For  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  clearly 
makes  itself  known  through  a  connection  in  time. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  observe  the  local  re- 
lations of  objects  by  repeated  successions  of  percepts. 
Thus  we  know  the  situation  of  a  building  in  relation 
to  its  surroundings  by  successive  acts  of  attention : 
we  know   the  situation  of  a  town  or  of  a   river 
relatively  to  adjacent  places  by  moving  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Law  of  Contiguity.  In  order  to  understand  more 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Law  of  Contiguous 
Association,  we  may  let  A  and  B  stand  for  two  im- 
pressions (percepts)  occurring  together,  and  a  and  b 
for  the  two  representations  answering  to  these.  Then 
the  Law  asserts  that  when  A  (or  a)  recurs  it  will  tend 
to  excite  or  call  up  h;  and  similarly  that  the  recur* 
rence  of  B  (or  h)  will  tend  to  excite  a.  Thus  the 
actual  sight  of  a  person  or  the  mental  picture  of  that 
person  calls  up  the  image  of  the  place  where  we  last 
saw  him.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  actual  impres- 
sion A  will  tend  to  call  up  6  more  powerfully  than 
the  representation  a.  Seeing  a  place  will  bring  back 
an  occurrence  that  happened  there  much  more  cer- 
tainly and  forcibly  than  merely  imagining  that  place. 

If  instead  of  two  siinultaiieons  percepts  or  impresBions  we  take  two 
Buccessiye  ones  the  same  thing  occurs.  Only  it  is  to  be  remarked  here 
that  the  antecedent  tends  to  call  vp  the  image  of  the  consequent  more 
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forcibly  than  the  consequent  the  image  of  the  antecedent.  This  truth 
is  illustrated  in  the  fSsuniliar  difficulty  of  repeating  the  alphabet  back- 
vards. 

Finally  wliat  is  true  of  two  percepts  or  impressions 
is  true  of  any  number.  Of  a  whole  group  of  contem- 
poraneous events  any  one  may  call  up  the  image  of 
any  other.  In  the  case  of  a  series  of  events  each  link 
tends  to  call  up  the  adjacent  links,  the  consequent 
more  forcibly  than  the  antecedent. 

The  physiolagical  basis  of  this  contiguous  association  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  two  nerve  structures  which  have  repeatedly  acted  together, 
acquire  a  disposition  to  act  in  combination  in  the  same  way.  This  fact 
is  explained  by  the  hypotheslB  that  such  a  conjoint  action  of  two  nerve 
centres  somehow  tends  to  fix  the  line  of  nervous  excitation  or  nervous 
discharge  wlien  one  centre  is  again  stimulated  in  the  direction  of  the 
ether.  In  other  words  paths  of  connection  are  formed  between  the  two 
r^ioiUL  Bnt  it  may  be  doubted  whether  physiologists  can  as  yet  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  nervous  concomitants  of  the  associativ 
process  (see  above  p.  65). 

Degrees  of  Associative  Force.  The  Law  of  Con- 
tiguity speaks  of  a  tendency/  to  call  up  or  suggest. 
This  means  that  the  suggestion  does  not  always  take 
place,  that  A  is  not  always  followed  by  h,  and  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  much  more  prompt  than  in  others. 
We  may  easily  see  by  observation  that  this  is  so. 
Thus  we  sometimes  hear  names  of  persons  and  places 
mthout  representing  the  corresponding  objects,  in 
other  words  the  names  do  not  call  up  the  appropriate 
images.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  revival  is  certain 
and  rapid,  as  when  a  familiar  word  in  the  native  tongue 
as  *home,'  *  father,'  calls  up  its  image.  Indeed  in 
a  certain  class  of  cases  the  revival  is  so  rapid  that  the 
mind  is  hardly  aware  of  a  transition  from  antecedent 
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to  conBequent.  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  a  vocal 
action  by  the  connected  sound  (articulate  or  musical), 
of  a  manual  movement  by  a  visible  sign  or  signal,  and 
of  a  feeling  say  of  anger,  by  the  visible  expression. 
We  express  this  fact  by  saying  that  there  are  wiws 
degrees  of  associative  or  suggestive  force. 

On  what  Associative  Force  depends.  The  asaoeia- 
tive  force  in  any  case  depends  mainly  on  the  same 
two  circumstances  as  we  found  governing  the  per- 
sistence of  impressions  regarded  as  single  or  apart 
These  are  first  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the 
impressions  A  and  B  in  conjun<;tion ;  and  secondly 
the  frequency  of  their  concurrence.  After  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  effect  of  these  circumstances 
on  single  impressions,  a  word  or  two  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  their  effect  on  conjunctions  of  impres- 
sions. 

(a)  Connective  Attention.  Two  (or  more)  impres- 
sions may  become  closely  associated  with  one  another 
by  a  special  act  of  conjoint  attention  at  the  time.  Thus 
a  child  sees  a  stranger  and  hears  his  name,  and  by 
attending  closely  to  the  two  things  together,  and  in 
their  connection,  his  mind  in  a  manner  makes  one 
object  of  them,  so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  one 
suggests  the  other.  A  place  vividly  recalls  some 
pleasurable  or  painful  incident  which  happened  there, 
just  because  the  mind*  being  greatly  excited  at  the 
moment  threw  a  special  force  of  attention  into  its 
perceptions,  seizing  the  several  parts  of  its  sur- 
roundings in  one  comprehensive  glance.  A  voluntary 
concentration  of  mind  on  a  plurality  of  objects  or 
events  in  their  connection  one  with  another  will,  to 
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some  extent^  effect  the  same  result^  The  greater  the 
foree  of  attention  directed  to  two  objects,  ^nd  the 
more  closely  the  mind  connects  them  by  one  act  of 
attention,  the  stronger,  will  be  the  resulting  associa- 
tion. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  order  of  our  repre- 
sentations is  not  wholly  determined  by  the  external 
order.  We  ooiselyes  determine  this  order  to  some 
extent  by  the  direction  we  give  to  our  attention.  Our 
interest  in  the  objects  presented  is  an  important  factor 
in.  fixing  the  spedal  mental  connections  formed.  This 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  dissimilar  internal  re- 
sults of  the  same  external  order  of  impressions  on 
difiGsrent  minds.  Two  persons,  say  an  uneducated, 
and  an  educated  man,  will  give  yeiy  unlike  accounts 
of  an  incident  which  they  have  witnessed  or  of  a 
speech  which  they  have  heard.  In  the  former  case 
the  path  followed  by  the  attention  in  watching  the 
eyent  or  listening  to  the  discourse  (which  in  this 
iiuBtance  is  determined  largely  by  external  forces,  or 
degrees  of  impressiyeness),  shows  itself  in  the  want  of 
any  logical  connection  in  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
redtaL  In  the  latter  case  the  path  of  attention  (here 
largely  yoluntary  and  determined  by  a  desire  to  piece 
together  and  understand)  shows  itself  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  logical  connection  in  the  narration.' 

1  On  the  nature  of  muh  a  comprelienaTe  act  of  attention  see  above,  pp 
78,100. 

*  The  dependence  of  the  repreBentative  order  on  the  direction  of  attention 
has  been  leoently  emphasised  bj  Mr*  James  Ward  in  a  paper  which  is  un- 
fortunately  not  yet  accessible  to  the  general  public  He  expresses  this  by 
saying  that  the  memory-eontinmnn  (or  order  of  representations)  is  "deter- 
mined hf  the  morements  of  attention  "• 
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•  (b)  Repetition  and  Association.  It  is  however  but 
rarely  that  a  single  conjuiiction  of  two  experiences 
effects  a  permanent  association.  Repetition  of  the 
original  experiences  is  necessary  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances.  All  our  enduring  knowledge  about  the 
things  around  us,  such  as  the  persons  and  places  we  are 
familiar  with,  the  permanent  natural  objects,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  together  with  their  movements,  actions^ 
or  changes,  owes  its  persistence  to  a  number  of  recur- 
ring conjunctions  of  impressions.  The  more  frequent 
the  conjunction  of  two  percepts  or  impressions  the 
stronger  the  resulting  bond  of  association  between 
them.  The  closest  associations,  such  as  those  between 
vocal  actions  and  the  resulting  sounds,  words  and  the 
things  named,  the  movements  of  expression  and  the 
feelings  expressed,  are  the  result  of  innumerable  eon- 
junctions  extending  throughout  life. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  our  presenta* 
tions  varies  greatly  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find 
the  same  animal  form  with  different  colours :  we 
encounter  persons  in  different  places;  and  we  come 
across  words  and  phrases  in  different  connections. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  no  firm  associations  are 
possible.  The  dissimilarities  of  the  concomitants 
tend  to  counteract  one  another,  and  the  image  of 
the  object  is  not  associated  with  any  one  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  and  of 
human  life,  implies  uniformity  in  variety,  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  along  with  much  variation^  of 
concomitants.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  unifoim 
relation  between  natural  phenomena  and  their  condi- 
tions, between  human  actions  and  certain    cones- 
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;ponding  circumstapnces  and  motiyes,  and  between 
words  and  their  grammatical  connections.  It  is  by 
the  aid  of  this  cumulative  effect  of  many  repetitions 
that  the  mind  comes  graduaUy  to  disentangle  these 
unifoimities  of  connection  among  things. 

Belatioii  of  Aepetitioii  to  Attentioii.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
from  the  above  that  the  degree  of  asflociatiye  force  ia  any  case  will  vary 
80  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  coiyoint  attention  given  at  different 
timeB.  In  other  words^  it  wiU  be  represented  by  the  product  of  the 
number  of  repetitions  and  the  average  degree  of  attention  called  forth. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  degree  of  attention  called 
torth  at  any  time  depends  in  part  on  the  frequency  of  the  repetition. 
We  do  not  attend  to  oft-recurring  and  customary  conjunctions.  A 
certain  measure  of  feuniliarity  deadens  interest,  and  leaves  the  attention 
elumbering.^  ConjunctionB  which  struck  us  as  odd  at  first,  as  that  of  a 
person  having  an  unsuitable  name,  cease  in  time  to  be  attended  to  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand,  repetition  is  sometimes  a  conditipn  of  attending  to 
a  conjunction.  The  attention  is  here  called  out  by  the  very  fact  of  a 
repetition,  or  a  recurring  similarity  in  our  experiences.  This  applies  to 
the  recurring  conjunctions  of  natural  phenomena  first  touched  on.  We 
only  notice  these,  as  a  rule,  after  a  good  many  repetitions.  > 

Different  Forms  of  Oontigaoiui  AsBodation.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  these  conditions  of  contiguous  association,  we  can  see  that  the 
result  will  differ  in  different  classes  of  cases,  that  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  impressions,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented 
together. 

For  example,  though  impressions  connected  in  the  time-order,  and 
these  connected  in  the  space-order  both  illustrate  the  action  of  conti- 
guity, they  illustrate  it  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  case  of  two 
Fugitive  impressions,  as  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  and  the  sight  of 
the  animal,  the  attention  is  momentary  only.  And,  if  as  commonly 
happens,  one  succeeds  the  other,  the  movement  of  attention  is  fixed  to 
one  order,  that  is  to  say  from  antecedent  to  consequent,  and  not  con- 
versely. Hence  the  fact  already  touched  on  that  successive  impressions, 
as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  words  of  a  poem,  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  be  called  up  in  the  reverse  order.  On  the  other  hand 
when  two  objects  are  collocated '  in  space,  as  Richmond  Hill  and  the 
Thames^  the  attention  can  be  prolonged,  pass  indifferentiy  from  the 

1  Ab  win  be  seen  by  and  by,  the  effect  involves  in  this  caao  the  discovery 
of  sfmiUrity  amid  variety,  constancy  amid  change. 
*  See  above,  p.  85. 
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fixvi  to  the  Becondy  or  in  ilia  ravene  oider,  nd  fl&aUjoonipMlieiid  than 
in  a  single  (or  spproximately  single)  act  Hence  in  thia  eaae^  the  lepie- 
aentationa  call  up  one  anoUier  witli  equal  foroei  and  appear  rather  as 
parts  of  one  representation. 

Again  the  connection  ionned  between  leprescntatioiis  will  difler 
according  as  the  presentations  are  homogeneous  or  heterogeneonsi  As 
was  remarked  above,  the  attention  passes  more  rapidly  or  easily  from 
one  impression  to  anotber  like  itself  than  to  a  disparate  one.  Thus  we 
can  in  general  more  readily  connect  two  sacceeding  sounds  than  a  sound 
and  say  a  sight  accompanying  or  following  it  Heterogeneous  assoda- 
ti<Hi  may  thus  be  distingidshed  from  homogeneous. 

A  very  important  variety  of  association  depending  on  the  peculiar 
action  of  attention,  is  that  between  signs  and  aignificatesi  A  sign  is 
some  impression  which  has  no  interest  for  ua  except  as  a  mai^  to 
denote,  or  recall  to  our  minds,  some  object  which  is  interesting.  In 
learning  his  notes  a  child  is  not  interested  in  the  visual  figures  them- 
selves,  but  attends  to  them  solely  in  tbeir  relation  to  the  sounds  for 
which  they  stand.  The  result  of  this  paramount  interest  in  one  number 
of  a  couple  is  that  the  sign  tends  to  reinstate  the  representation  of  the 
thing  signified  with  much  greater  force  than  that  with  which  this  last 
tends  to  suggest  the  first  When  we  see  a  person  the  image  of  his  name 
may  hardly  be  excited  at  aU.  But  when  we  bear  his  name  the  image 
of  the  owner  starts  up  instantly  and  uniformly.  The  full  importance 
of  this  circumstance  will  appear  presently  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  verbal  signs. 

Some  interesting  statistical  enquiries  into  the  relative  strength  of 
different  associations  have  been  recently  carried  on  by  Mr.  F.  Galton  in 
England,  and  by  Prot  W.  Wundt  in  Germany.  Mr.  Galton's  researches 
show  among  otiier  things  that  those  associations  (with  words)  recur 
most  persistenUy  which  reach  back  to  early  life.  Prof.  Wundt's  experi- 
ments aim  at  determining  the  relative  rapidUy  of  different  kinds  of 
reproduction.  He  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  a  fiamlliar  word, 
or  one  having  a  dose  association  with  some  image  or  idea,  recalls  this 
much  quicker  than  an  unfiimiliar  word,  or  an  isolated  word  not  standing 
in  a  close  connection.  (Gahon,  Inquirui  «ftto  Huiman  FacuUy,  *  Psycho- 
metric Bxperiments,'  p.  186,  && ;  Wondt,  I^nobgiithe  Ptychologief  2nd 
Ed.,  XL,  pi  S79,  &C.) 

Trains  of  Representations.  All  that  lias  been  said 
respecting  pairs  of  representations  applies  also  to  a 
whole  series.  A  good  part  of  our  knowledge  consists 
of  trains  of  representations  answering  to  recurring 
and  oft-repeated  series  of  presentations.     Thus  our 
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kaowledge  of  a  street,  and  of  a  whole  town,  consists 
of  a  recoverable^  toain  of  visual  images.  In  like 
maimer,  we  are  able  to  recall  a  series  of  visible  move- 
ments or  actions,  as  those  of  a  play,  and  a  succession 
of  sounds  as  those  of  a  tune.  Our  knowledge  of 
every  kind  is  closely  connected  with  language,  and 
is  retained  to  a  confidderable  extent  by  help  of  series 
of  words.  Again  our  practical  knowledge,  our  know- 
ledge how  to  perform  actions  of  vadous>  kinds,  such 
as  dressing  and  undressing,  speaking  and  writing,  is 
made  up  of  numerous  chains  of  representations. 

All  such  chains  illustrate  the  effects  of  attention 
and  of  repetition.  The  more  closely  we  have  at- 
tended to  the*  order  of  a  dramatic  action,  the  better 
will  the  several  links  of  the  chain  be  connected.  And 
the  more  frequently  we  have  seen  a  play,  or  heard 
a  musical  composition,  or  written  out  a  sentence,  the 
easier  will  it  be  for  the  mind  afterwards  to  run  over 
the  series.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  ihe  case  of 
aU  sudi  recurring  trains  the  effect  of  repetition  is 
to  beget  a  powerful  tendency  to  pass  from  one  num- 
ber of  the  series  to  the  following  numbers.  The 
attention  here  moving  in  a  habitual  path,  cannot 
easily  arrest  or  fix  any  member  of  the  series,  but 
tends  to  be  carried  off  to  its  successors.^  The  full 
effect  of  this  repetition  is  to  reduce  the  required 
amount  of  attention  to  a  miTiimum.  We  take  in  a 
funiliar  tune,  and  repeat  a  familiar  train  of  words  in 
a  semi-conscious  or  automatic  way. 

At  first  these  trains  of  representations  are  not  self- 

^  On  the  fonoation  of  nch  a  tendency  to  move  along  habitual  lines,  see 
aboYV^  JK  89. 
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supporting.  They  are  bound  tip  with,  and  dependent 
on,  actual  presentations.  Thus  a  child  learning  a 
tune  is  able  at  first  only  to  recall  the  successive  notes 
step  by  step  as  he  hears  the  tune  sung  (or  plays  it 
himself).  That  is  to  say,  revival  is  still  dependent 
on  the  stronger  suggestive  force  of  actual  impressions. 
Gradually  the  series  of  representations  becomes  inde- 
pendent The  child's  mind,  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
first  notes,  can  move  on  in  advance.  Not  only  so, 
when  the  train  is  perfectly  built  up,  he  will  be  able 
to  recall  it  as  a  whole  without  any  aid  from  external 
impressions. 

Composite  Trains.  Again,  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
representative  trains,  we  have  to  do  not  with  a 
single  series  of  elements,  but  with  a  number  of  con- 
current series.  For  instance,  our  representation  of 
a  play  is  made  up  of  a  visual  series,  answering  to  the 
several  scenes,  movements  of  the  actors,  &c.,  and  an 
auditory  series,  answering  to  the  flow  of  the  dialogue. 
The  effect  of  repetition  is  here  to  bind  together  the 
several  elements  of  each  successive  complex  experi- 
ence into  one  whole,  and  each  of  these  wholes  to 
succeeding  ones.  Thus  each  visible  situation  is 
firmly  associated  with  the  corresponding  words,  and 
this  composite  whole  associated  with  what  precedes 
and  follows  it  Frequent  repetition  tends  here  to 
consolidate  each  successive  group  into  one  mass,  so 
that  the  whole  series  approximates  to  a  single  series. 
At  the  same  time,  a  certain  independence  of  the 
several  concurrent  series  remains,  since  the  attention 
is  able  to  fix  itself  according  to  circumstances,  now 
on  one  series,  now  on  another.    Thus  in  recalling  a 
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&miliax  play,  sometimes  the  series  of  visual  images 
is  the  prominent  one,  at  other  times  the  series  of 
auditory  representations. 

Symbolic  Series.  An  interesting  variety  of  such 
composite  trains  is  that  of  symbolic  series.  Here  we 
have  a  chain  of  presentations  or  impressions  of  no 
interest  in  themselves,  but  employed  as  marks  of 
other  things.  The  visual  symbols  answering  to 
musical  or  articulate  sounds  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  Here  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  asso- 
ciation is  to  knit  together  firmly  the  several  symbols 
or  signs  with  the  symbolised  objects  or  significates. 
The  degree  of  perfection  attained  here  will  depend  on 
the  careful  discrimination  of  each  sign  and  of  each 
significate  from  other  i^embers  of  its  respective  dass, 
and  the  connection  of  the  two  members  of  each 
couple  by  repeated  acts  of  conjoint  attention.  When 
this  point  is  attained  the  mind  is  able  to  recognisQ 
each  symbol  rapidly  and  with  the  slightest  amount 
of  attention,  and  to  pass  from  this  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  significate.  Thus  after  thoroughly  learning 
her  notes  a  girl  at  once  recalls  the  sound  on  seeing 
the  visual  symbol.  So  rapid  does  this  process  of 
interpreting  symbols  tend  to  become  that  at  last  the 
mind  is  hardly  aware  of  attending  to  the  symbol  at 
alL 

When  this  process  of  firmly  coupling  the  separate 
sjonbols  with  their  meanings  or  contents  has  been 
completed,  there  is  a  farther  process  of  association  in 
binding  together  numbers  of  these  couples  in  series. 
Learning  the  scale  of  printed  notes,  or  the  printed 
alphabet,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  process. 
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By  the  frequent  repetition  of  each  a  traini  each  mem- 
ber at  once  calls  up,  and  leads  the  mind  on  to,  the 
succeeding  one.  Every  successive  going  over  the 
scales  of  note-symbols  and  sounds  concurrently  con- 
firms this  tendency,  so  that  the  learner  gradually 
becomes  independent  of  the  presentations,  and  finally 
on  the  reinstatement  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
train,  anticipates  the  whole  succession. 

Finally,  the  same  influence  of  repetition  is  observ- 
able in  the  learning  of  d^nite  groupings  of  such 
note-sjnnbols,  answering  to  particular  tunes.  Each 
repetition  of  the  particular  chain  tends  to  confirm  l^e 
attachments  between  the  Succeeding  links.  Wben 
the  young  learner  has  often  gone  over  such  a  row  of 
symbols  she  can  read  off  the*  melody  with  more  and 
more  ease,  and  with  less  detailed  attention  to  the 
members  of  the  symbol-series ;  till  at  length  by  aid 
of  a  few  initial  members  of  the  visual  series  she  can 
recover  the  whole  series  of  sound-irepresentations. 
Even  in  the  case  of  new  tunes,  the  process  of  *  read- 
ing off*  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  reappearance  of 
familiar  successions  of  symbols,  answering  to  habitual 
intervals,  musical  phrases,  &c.  Hence,  the  mind 
of  a  musician  engaged  in  reading  a  new  score,  tends, 
by  the  aid  of  association  and  anticipation,  to  pass 
with  great  rapidity  from  symbol  to  symbol ;  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  the  sjnnbols  assumes  something  of 
an  automatic  character.^ 

Series  of  Motor  Representations.  Another  group 
of  these  recurring  composite  trains  of  representations, 

^  In  the  oonstruing  of  new  gionpe  of  ftmiliar  sTmbola,  there  iB  a  ftirther 
process  of  mental  oonstmction,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  chuptor. 
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dosdy  lelated  to  the  last,  are  those  answering  to  our 
repeated  or  habitual  actions.  Every  voluntary  move- 
ment presupposes  a  representation  of  that  movement, 
or  a  motor  representation.  Before  we  stretch  out  the 
hand  to  take  something  we  rapidly  represent  this 
action.  Hence  the  performance  of  a  series  of  actions 
is  immediately  supported  by  a  series  of  motor  repre- 
sentations. Not  only  so,  along  with  this  series  there 
goes  one  or  more  series  of  sensory  representations, 
namely,  those  of  the  sense-impressions  immediately 
resulting  from  the  several  movements.  Thus  in 
walking  there  is  not  only  the  series  of  images  an- 
swering to  the  muscular  actions,  but  that  answering 
to  the  sensations  of  contact  due  to  the  bringing  of 
the  feet  alternately  to  the  ground,  and  in  most  cases, 
too,  that  corresponding  to  the  visual  sensations  arising 
from  the  changing  appearances  of  the  moving  organ, 
and  of  the  ground*  So  in  singing  or  speaking,  the 
series  of  vocal  representations  is  bound  up  with  one 
of  auditory  images. 

In  general  the  motor  representations  are  weak  as 
compared  with  the  sensory.  Hence  the  train  of 
motor  representations  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
sensory  elements.  Hence  these  last  are  analogous 
to  symbols.  They  serve  as  the  marks  of  the  succes- 
sive actions.  Thus  in  writing  the  succession  of 
manual  movements  is  directed  by  the  visual  impres- 
sions. How  much  this  is  the  case,  may  be  known 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  trying  to  write  in  the 
dark. 

The  effect  of  frequent  repetition  or  practice  is  to 
dispense  with  that  close  attention  to  the  detailed 
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elements  of  such  a  composite  tram  which  was  neces- 
saiy  at  first.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
sensory  elements  which  had  first  to  be  distinctly 
attended  to,  become  indistinct  Thus  a  child  learning 
her  notes  has  at  first  to  look  at  her  fingers.  Later 
on  she  can  strike  the  notes  with  only  an  indistinct 
indirect  glance  at  them.  In  this  way  practice  tends, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  render  a  chain  of  move* 
ments  independent  of  sensory  elements.^  The  series 
of  actions  approximates  to  an  apparently  single  series, 
in  which  the  sensation  accompanying  the  execution  of 
one  step  calls  up  a  representation  of  the  following, 
which  is  too  fugitive  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
subsequent  presentation.  The  final  outcome  of  this 
repetition  is  a  habitual  or  quasi-automatic  action  in 
which  all  the  psychical  elements,  presentations  and 
rjpresentations  alike,  become  indistinct.^ 
-f  Verbal  Associations.  Among  the  most  important 
of  our  associations  are  those  of  words.  Language  is 
the  medium  by  which  we  commonly  recall  impres- 
sions. This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
are  social  beings,  dependent  on  communication  with 
others.  A  word  is  at  once  a  passive  impression  and 
a  vocal  action.      And  this  points  to  the  two-sided 

^  That  the  sensory  elements  are  still  present  as  indistinctly  recognised 
factors,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  lost  skin-sensibility  haa  to 
look  at  his  feet  in  order  to  walk. 

'  ^t  is  a  nice  point  whether  in  these  rapid  successions  there  is  a  moin«ii« 

tary  attention  to  each  member  of  the  series,  though  too  fugitive  to  be  after* 

/   wards  remembered.     Dugald  Stewart  held  that  this  is  so.     On  the  other 

)    hand.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  considered  this  a  case  of  '  unconscioua '  mental 

4     operationa     See  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  VoL  L,  XVIII. ;  cf.  HiU's  JSonm- 

^  nation  of  Sir  W,  ffamiltorCs  Philosophy,  Chap.  XV. ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter's 

\  Mental  Physiology,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XIII.  (Unconscious  Cerebration). 
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fonctiou  of  language  as  the  medium  of  imparting 
and  of  receiving  knowledge.  The  conditions  of  social 
life  have  aa  their  result  the  intimate  association  of 
verbal  signs  and  images  generally.  Hence  words 
play  a  most  important  part  in  the  revival  of  impres- 
sions. If,  further,  it  is  remembered  that  language  is 
the  medium  by  which  all  the  higher  products  of  intel- 
lectual activity  are  retained  and  recalled,  its  importance 
will  be  still  more  apparent.^ 

The  value  of  our  selected  syfltem  of  signs,  articiilate  sounds,  in  rela* 
ion  to  this  function  of  recaUing^  depends  on  certain  characteristics  of 
the  sensatioxis  concerned.  As  we  saw  above,  sounds  are  finely  distin- 
goishable  in  their  quality.  Articulate  sounds  constitute  a  wide  range 
of  finely  di^cnminated  elements.  Again,  these  elements  are  susceptible 
of  being  rapidly  discriminated  from  one  another  when  occurring  in 
succession,  and  further  ci  being  grouped  together  and  grasped  as  a  whole 
series.*  To  this  refinement  of  the  auditory  sense,  there  answers  a 
considerable  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  vocal 
organ,  as  weH  as  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  or  capability  of  rapidly 
vaiying  its  actions. 

It  follows  from  this  brief  account  of  words  that 
verbal  associations  will  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  symbolic  association  and  motor  combination  just 
described.  The  building  up  of  verbal  associations 
begins  with  the  knitting  together  of  the  several 
elements  entering  into  each  verbal  complex  or  word. 

*  The  ftiU  use  of  langnage  in  (general)  thinking  can  only  be  explained  later 
on.  Hero  it  is  enough  to  dwell  on  its  senrioe  as  a  medium  of  reproducing 
knowledge  both  of  concrete  objects  and  of  classesL 

*  See  above^  p.  200.  '  It  may  be  added  here,  as  a  fact  in  fiiyonr  of  an  ear 
langnage  rather  than  an  eye  or  gestore  laagoage,  that  the  former  sense  can  dis* 
tbgnish  two  saooeesiTe  sensations  separated  only  by  an  intenral  *016  sec., 
whereas  the  latter  cannot  distinguish  two  impressions  when  separated  by  a 
smaller  interval  than  '047  sec  (Wundt,  FhynoU  Psychologiet  II. ,  Cap.  16, 
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Here  the  first  step  is  the  linkmg  of  the  vocal  action 
to  its  respective  Boun<i  To  this  must  be  add^d,  in 
the  case  of  the  educated^  the  combining  of  this  pair 
with  a  visual  symbol,  more  particularly  the  printed 
word.*  Not  only  so,,  since  words  are  symbols,  of 
interest  only  as  representing  ideas,  the  building  up 
of  these  verbal  aggregates  is  completed  by  the  jBrm 
attachment  of  the  word-complex  to  the  corresponding 
image  or  idea.  Here,  too,  the  general  conditions  of 
association  hold  good.  The  better  the  several  ele- 
ments, sounds,  vocal  actions,  visual  symbols  and, 
finally,  ideas,  are  discriminated  from  other  memb«s 
.of  their  respective  classes;  and  the  closer  and  the 
more  frequent  the  act  of  attention  to  the  different 
<^onstituents  of  each  group  or  complex  in  their  rela- 
tion one  to  another,  the  firmer  will  be  the  associa- 
iioiL 

When  this  process  of  association  is  complete,  any 
member  of  the  verbal  aggregate  tends  instantly  to 
call  up  the  others.  But  all  the  elements  are  not 
called  up  with  equal  distinctness  in  every  case.  To 
begin  with,  since  the  words  are  symbols,  interesting 
only  as  standing  for  ideas,  words  tend  in  general  to 
call  up  ideas  more  powerfully  than  these  last  to  call 
up  words.  The  sound  or  sight  of  a  word,  instantly 
carries  the  mind  on  to  some  image  of  an  object  But 
we  may  have  images  of  persons,  places,  &c.,  with  only 
a  very  faint  verbal  accompaniment.  • . 

^  The  other  Visual  symM,  the  written  word,  is  only  of  importance  in  eon- 
aection  with  the  action  of  writing. 

*  The  strong  tendency  of  words  to  call  np  ideas  is,  however,  coanteneted 
in  certain  eases.  like  human  representatives,  words  tend  to  become  the 
sabstitates  of  th«t  for  which  they  stand.    This  wiU  be  touched  on  by  and  by. 
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Not  only  so,  all  the  elements  of  a  verbal  aggregate 
are  not  always  called  up  with  equal  distinctness. 
Thus  ^dien  listemng  to  the  words  of  another  thie 
mind  (if  interested)  is  instantly  carried  on  &om  the 
sounds  to  the  ideas,  and  there  is  only  an  incipient 
resurgence  of  the  images  of  the  vocal  actions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  speaking,  or  reading  out  from  a  book, 
the  vocal  representations  become  much  more  distinct. 

It  foUows  tliat  in  our  wboUy  internal  mental  processes  of  represen- 
tation, different  verbal  elements  will  be  called  np  at  different  times. 
In  general  the  most  distinet  verbal  aoeompaniments  of  images  are 
representations  of  sounds :  those  of  the  corresponding  vocal  actions  are 
(according  to  what  was  said  above  respecting  motor  representations 
^enenHj)  much  less  distinct  But  mnch  will  depend  on  differenees  of 
fMiflt  experience.  Ideas  which  we  have  acquired  bj  reading  wiU  tend  to 
be  accompanied  by  pictures  of  the  visual  symbols.  Much  will  depend, 
too,  on  individual  differences  of  representative  power.  A  mind  with  a 
lu(^  degiee  of  visualising  poweir  will  tend  habituallj  to  represent  wozds 
«g  word-pictures. 

The  verbal  groups  or  complexes  just  described  are 
capable  of  becoming  associated  in  definite  series,^  and 
it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  series  that  our  knowledge  of 
things  in  their  order  of  time  and  place  is  largely 
built  up.  The  general  conditions  of  the  formation 
of  sudi  highly  composite  series  are  the  same  as 
before.  The  more  closely  the  several  elements 
(soimds,  vocal  actions,  &g.),  have  been  attended  to 
in  their  succession,  and  the  more  frequently  the 
series  has  been  run  over,  the  firmer  the  bond  of 
connection. 

It  follows  from  what  we  said  just  now  that  in 
learning  a  train  of  woids  together  with  its  accom- 

>  strictly  speaking  a  woid  is  a  (short)  scries  of  aoands^  vocal  actioDi^  and 
visual  qrmbola. 
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panying  ideas,  all  the  elements  of  the  complex  are 
not  commonly  presented  Thus  when  a  child  is 
learning  a  poem  out  of  a  book,  and  repeats  the  words 
audibly,  there  is  the  fiill  operation  of  the  different 
associative  agencies  (the  linking  of  one  visual  symbol, 
of  one  vocal  action,  &c,  to  its  successor)  at  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  committing  to  mind  what  has 
been  said  to  us,  the  retention  turns  principally  oa 
the  knitting  together  of  the  succeeding  sounds ;  and 
in  learning  a  passage  from  an  author  the  process  of 
acquisition  depends,  to  some  considerable  extent  at 
least,  on  firmly  binding  together  the  visual  symbols. 

Memory  and  Expectation.  Our  images  and  trains 
of  images  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  more 
or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding  pre- 
sentations, and  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence ;  in 
other  words,  by  some  amount  of  belief  in  the  corre- 
sponding events.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  this 
accompaniment  is  of  the  vaguest  kind  In  a  state  of 
listless  reverie  we  may  hi^e  a  series  of  images  with- 
out any  distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding 
experiences.  We  simply  picture  the  objects,  without 
reflecting  where  or  when  we  have  seen  them  or  shall 
see  them.  In  other  cases,  however,  we  distinctly 
refer  the  images  to  some  place  in  the  time-order  of 
our  experience.  This  reference  assumes  one  of  two 
well-marked  forms :  (a)  a  reference  to  the  past  or 
Memory,  or  more  fiiUy  Memory  of  Events,  and  (h)  a 
reference  to  the  future  or  Expectation.^ 

'  It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  some  word  to  nnrk  off  this  foUer 
process  of  memory  from  the  mere  revival  of  imagesi.  Some  Geimaa  psydio- 
logists,  as  Drobisch  and  Volkmann,  would  distinguish  the  former  as  Beool* 
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Both  memory  and  expectation  involve  a  series  of 
images  ordered  in  time,  and  both  illustrate  the  action 
of  association.  Thus  in  remembering  the  events  of  a 
particular  day  the  mind  retraces  the  (principal)  steps 
of  a  succession  of  experiences,  the  images  following  in 
the  order  of  the  events,  and  being  '  localised '  in  this 
order.  Similarly  in  anticipating  the  succession  of  the 
events  of  a  journey  similar  to  one  already  performed, 
the  mind  passes  over  a  succession  of  images  having 
the  same  time-order  aa  the  events  of  which  they  are 
copies,  and  held  together  by  the  bond  of  contiguity. 

Again,  both  memory  and  expectation  are  modes  of 
belief;  but  they  are  perfectly  distinct  modes.  In 
memory  we  have  to  do  with  a  reality  which  is  over, 
which  is  no  longer.  In  general  the  mind  is  in  a 
passive  attitude  with  respect  to  it.  The  train  of 
memory  images  may  indeed  excite  faint  feelings  of 
regret  or  longing,  but  these  are  momentary  only,  and 
the  mind  resigns  itself  to  the  fact  that  the  events  are 
past  When  we  experience  longing  or  regret  in 
looking  back,  there  seems'  to  be  a  momentary  assimi- 
lation of  a  past  to  a  present  moment.  By  dwelling  on 
the  past  situation  we  tend  to  imagine  it  as  a  present 
one,  in  which  we  are  able  to  act,  in  order  to  attain 
some  good  or  avert  some  evil. 

In  expectation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of 

lection  (Eiinnening),  contending  tbat  thii  distinction  is  sapported  by  long 
naaga.  (See  Drobisch,  JSmpirikke  PsyckoUKfitj  f  85 ;  Volkmann,  Lehrlmch 
det  Ptif^ologie,  Vol.  L,  p.  464.)  But  this  distinction  seems  hardly  borne 
out  by  popolsr  speech.  Besides,  the  word  Recollection  seems  best  confined 
to  the  actire  side  of  the  reproductive  procees.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  Brown's  use  of  the  word  remembrance  to  indicate  the  process  of  suggestion 
snpplemented  by  the  time-reference.  (FhUo$oji^y  if  ihs  Human  Mind,  Lect. 
XU.). 
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the  mind  is  one  of  strenuous  activity.  It  stretches 
forwards  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  event.  There 
is  a  preparatory  fixing  of  the  attention.  To  espect  a 
thing  is  to  be  on  the  look*out  for  it,  to  be  ready  to 
apprehend  the  impression  when  it  occurs,  or  to  have 
the  attention  preadjusted.  Not  only  so,  it  implies  a 
readiness  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  occurrence. 
Thus  while  memory  is  a  comparatively  passive  state 
of  mind,  expectation  is  one  of  tension,  effort  or  strain. 

The  mental  state  known  as  expectation  Tories  according  to  the  nnm- 
ber  and  character  of  the  images  called  up.  Where  the  anticipation  is 
definite,  that  is  where  the  aetoal  presentation  of  the  moment  calla  vp 
one  series  of  images^  the  active  tension  is  greater.  In  waiting  for  a 
person  to  begin  to  recite  a  familiar  poem  we  eagerly  look  on  and  desire 
to  realise  the  coming  sounds.  If,  on  the  contrary,  th^  expectation  is 
indefinite,  as  when  we  are  watching  a  person  who  is  about  to  recite 
some  poem,  though  we  know  not  what,  different  series  of  images  are 
called  up,  more  or  less  distinctly.  And  in  this  case  the  eagerness  of 
mind  takes  another  and  more  complex  form,  indading  an  impatient 
curiosity  to  know  which  of  the  anticipated  series  it  is  to  b&^ 

Not  only  so,  the  state  of  mind  will  yary  greatly  according  as  the 
representations  are  pleasurable  or  painfuL  In  each  case  the  attention 
is  fixed,  only  in  a  different  way.  In  the  former  case  the  direction  of 
the  attention  is  more  of  a  voluntary  act,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
active  desire  to  realise  the  anticipated  good.  In  the  latter  case  the 
attention  is  bound  and  fettered,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
shrinking  away  from,  or  an  impulse  to  put  the  evil  further  offl  In 
extreme  cases,  as  in  that  of  a  paralysing  terror,  this  overpowering  of  the 
attention  may  reach  to  such  a  pitch  that  all  effort  to  avoid  the  evil  is 
precluded.  The  will  cannot  detach  the  attention  from  the  evil,  in 
order  to  direct  it  to  the  means  of  warding  it  ofL* 

We  thus  see  that  memory  and  expectation  involve  a  succession  of 


^  A  state  of  uncertainty  often  adds  to  the  eagerness  of  expectation  through 
a  derire  to  exchange  a  painful  state  of  doubt  for  one  of  rest  We  aro  less 
impatieat  when  sure  of  the  fruition  of  some  hope,  than  when  there  is  an 
element  ci  uncertainty. 

*  The  difference  of  mental  state  in  looking  forward  to  a  good  and  to  an 
evil  will  be  illustrated  more  ftdly  by  and  by  when  we  examine  into  the 
nature  of  i^dlliug. 
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images  and  an  aecompaxiiment  of  belie£  It  is  to  be  added  that  there 
is  often  the  latter  adjunct  without  the  appearance  of  either  (definite) 
monoiy  or  expectation.  In  representing,  for  example,  any  recurring 
ooigunetion  of  experiencei^  as  the  sequence,  the  setting  of  tihe  sun  and 
the  appearance  of  the  staiS|  we  do  not  recall  any  particular  occasion  on 
which  this  observation  was  made.  Similarly  of  the  relations  in  space 
of  permanent  objeetSi  as  the  proximity  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Wefltmiaster  Abbey.  There  is  belief  here  without  a  distinct  reference 
to  a  particular  time.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  said  to  be  in  all  such 
cases  a  vague  reference  to  the  past^  though  the  very  fact  of  the  repetition 
of  the  experience  precludes  a  definite  reference  to  a  particular  time. 
Aecor^ng  to  some,  too,  such  a  belief  implies  an  element  of  vague  antici- 
pation. Not  only  so^  it  has  been  said  by  certain  psychologists  that 
belief  in  some  degree,  always  attends  the  revival  of  images.^  The 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  bdief  will  be  considered  more  fully  later  on. 

Representation  of  Time.  The  mental  states  marked 
off  aa  memoiy  aud  expectation  plainly  inyolve  the 
representation  of  time.  To  recall  an  event  is  to  refer 
to  a  past,  to  expect  one  is  to  refer  to  a  future.  Both 
e^peetatioB.  and  memory  are  developed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  this  representation  of  time. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  at  first  to  conceive  that  a  child 
could  ever  have  had  a  succession  of  unlike  experiences 
and  not  instantly  referred  these  to  their  positions  in 
the  time-order  as  before  and  after.  Yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  time  is 
a  late  acquisition.  In  its  developed  form  the  repre- 
sentation of  events  in  their  temporal  order  is  attained 
much  later  than  that  of  objects  in  their  spatial  or  local 
order.  The  genesis  of  the  former  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  reproductive  imagination, 
whereas  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  connected  with 
that  of  senBe-perception,  Children  attain  very  clear 
ideas  about  the  position  of  objects  in  space,  the  rela- 

^?or  example,  Ihigild  Stewart  and  H.  Taine.  See  the  latter's  work,  On 
AieUigmee,  Pt  L,  Bk.  H,  Chap.  L,  Sect  IIL 
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tions  of  near  and  far,  inside  and  outside,  &c.|  before 
they  have  any  definite  ideas  about  the  succession  and 
duration  of  events.  Thus  a  child  of  three  and  a-half 
years,  who  had  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  several  localities  visited  in  his 
walks,  showed  that  he  had  no  definite  representations 
answering  to  the  terms  '  this  week,^  *  last  week,'  and 
still  tended  to  think  of  ^  yesterday '  as  an  undefiiied 
past. 

Ab  we  saw  above,  some  discrimination  of  saeoeasions  of  sensatiaiiB  as 
such,  as  weU  as  of  their  durations,  is  presupposed  in  tiie  development  of 
the  space-perception.  To  this  extent,  then,  the  apprehension  of  time 
precedes  that  of  space.  But  this  fiist  representation  of  time  is  vagae 
and  limited  only.  Space,  or  portions  of  it,  can  be  seen  at  one  moment 
by  the  .aid  of  a  number  of  sensations  locally  discriminated.  Hme  can 
only  be  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  representations  ncognised  a»  sudL 
This  is  manifest  even  in  the  case  of  that  rudimentary  apprehension  or 
'perception'  of  short  periods  of  time  by  the  sense  of  hearing  described 
above.  ^ 

Representation  of  Succession.  The  representation 
of  time  begins  with  the  recognition  of  two  successive 
experiences  as  successive.  This,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  is  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  succession.' 
It  implies  an  act  of  reflection  upon  the  succeeding 
presentations,  and  a  representation  of  them  together, 
at  the  same  moment,  as  successive.     And  this,  again, 

*  We  may  be  said  directly  to  apprehend  or  •  perceive '  the  present,  and  to 
represent  the  past  as  that  which  was  once  a  present,  and  the  fatnrs  as  tiiat 
which  is  to  be  a  present  Popolarly,  we  talk  of  perceiving  time  when  we 
apprehend  short  periods  of  time  ending  in  the  present  moment  The  expres- 
sion 'perception  of  time '  seems  to  have  reference,  farther,  to  the  distinction 
between  apprehending  time  by  way  of  a  sacoession  of  objective  changes,  4.9., 
movements  of  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  by  way  of  the  individual's  own 
'subjective'  feelings. 

•  See  p.  206. 
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as  we  saw  also,  presupposes  the  persistence  of  presen- 
tations for  an  appreciable  period^ 

This  representation  of  succession  appears  to  begin 
by  noting  the  relation  of  a  present  actual  experience 
or  presentation  to  some  represented  experience,  im- 
mediately preceding,  or  about  to  follow.  The  present 
moment  is  the  starting  point  in  all  representations  of 
time.  We  cannot  imagine  or  think  of  time  without 
some  present  point  of  view  firom  which  we  may  pro- 
spectively represent  a  future,  and  retrospectively  a 
past' 

How  Representation  of  a  Past  arises.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  time-apprehension  would  seem  to  arise 
in  the  following  way.  A  child  is  watching  some 
interesting  object,  say  the  play  of  the  sunbeam  on 
the  wall  of  his  nursery.  Suddenly  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured by  a  doud  and  the  marvel  of  the  dancing 
light  vanishes.  In  place  of  the  golden  brilliance 
there  now  stands  the  dull  commonplace  wall-paper. 
This  cessation,  however,  as  we  saw  above,  does  not 
imply  an  instantaneous  sinking  of  the  presentation 
below  the  level  of  consciousness.  The  image  persists, 
and  attracts  the  attention  by  reason  of  its  interesting- 
ness.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  actual  present, 
the  sight  of  the  sunless  wall  Here  then  the  contrast 
between  presentation  and  representation,  the  actual 

xSeeii.221. 

*  It  Is  cnrioiifl,  here,  as  in  other  respects  to  note  the  similarities  and  dis> 
similarities  between  the  representations  of  time  and  space.  The  space  we 
see  is  in  front  of  ns :  with  this  is  contrasted  the  space  behind  ns  which 
we  odIj  represent  On  the  other  hand,  space  extends  away  from  oar  stand* 
point  in  many  directions.  Again  we  cannot  pictnre  space,  even  that  behind 
oar  bsrVs  except  by  imagining  onrselves  facing  it,  that  is,  having  it  in  front 
of  1X& 
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experience  of  the  present,  and  the  represented  Ex- 
perience which  is  not  now,  would  disclose  itsel£  The 
antithesis  of  now,  and  not-now  would  be  reached. 

Not  only  so,  in  this  persistence  of  a  representation 
along  with  a  presentation  the  relation  of  succession 
between  the  corresponding  events  would  be  disoemed. 
The  representation  a,  and  the  presentation  B,  would 
tend  to  group  themselves  in  a  certain  order.  Every 
time  the  attention  was  recalled  to  a  (by  reason  of  its 
persistence  and  interestingness),  the  attention  (fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  its  movement  in  successively 
fixing  the  presentations  A,  B)  would  be  carried  on  to 
R  That  is  to  say,  a  would  take  up  its  place  as  an 
antecedent  to  B,  and  the  relation  of  the  corresponding 
presentations  A,  B,  would  thus  be  represented  as  a 
transition  from  A  to  B,  and  not  conversely.  And 
this  apprehension  would  be  aided  by  the  fact  that  a 
declines  in  intensity  and  distinctness,  while  B,  as  the 
actual  presentation,  persists  intact,  and  so  gains  in 
force  relatively  to  a.  In  this  way  the  child's  mind 
would  fully  seize  the  fact  that  A  had  been  displaced 
by  B.  The  vague  representation  of  a  *not-now' 
would  be  developed  into  the  more  definite  representa- 
tion of  a  *  no-longer*. 

How  Representation  of  a  Future  arises.  Let  us 
now  take  the  case  of  anticipation.  The  representation 
of  a  future  arises,  like  that  of  a  past,  in  connection 
with  an  actual  present.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  succession  is  presupposed.  A 
presentation  A  cannot  call  up  the  representation  of 
its  consequent  B,  unless  the  two  have  become  asso- 
ciated by  one  or  more  past  experiences.     If  the  pre- 
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sentation  B  follows  A  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the 
eorrespouding  image  is  called  up,  there  is  no  room  for 
anticipation,  or  &r  the  representation  of  a  future. 
But  if  there  is  an  interval  between  the  calling  up  of 
the  image  and  the  realisation  of  it  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  actual  experience,  the  representation  of  a  future 
will  arise. 

In  order  to  retrace  the  process,  we  will  imagine  the 
situation  of  a  hungry  child  who  sees  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  food.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
representation  of  the  pleasurable  experience  of  eating 
is  vividly  suggested.  Since  in  this  case  the  image  is 
immediately  assodated  with,  and  directly  called  up 
bj,  an  actual  impression  it  wiQ  attain  an  exceptional 
degree  of  intensity  and  persistence.  And  the  plea- 
surable character  of  the  representation  would  still 
further  ensure  its  persistence.  Here  again,  then, 
there  are  aU  the  conditions  for  noting  the  contrast  of 
presentation  and  representation,  the  realised  'now' 
and  the  unrealised  '  not-now '. 

In  this  case,  however^  the  relation  of  representation 
and  presentation  would  be  a  different  one.  During 
the  prolonged  existence  of  the  two  in  mental  juxta- 
position, the  child  would  discover  that  every  time  the 
actual  presentation  A  rose  into  distinct  consciousness 
it  would  be  followed  by  the  representation  b.  The 
presentation  and  representation  would  thus  assume  a 
different  order  in  this  case  from  that  taken  up  in  the 
first.  Through  repeated  mental  transitions  from  A 
to  &,  moreover,  b  would  gain  in  force,  and  not  lose, 
as  in  the  former  case.  That  is  to  say  the  relation 
between  presentation  and  representation  would  dis- 


ir 
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close  itself  in  a  tendency  in  the  latter  to  supplant  the 
former,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  in  the  first  case.  And 
on  the  ground  of  this  relation  between  A  and  h,  the 
child  would  ascribe  a  different  order  to  the  actual 
occurrences.  A  would  be  viewed  as  leading  on,  and 
about  to  give  place,  to  B.  In  other  words  6  would 
be  projected  in  advance  of  A  as  its  consequents 
Here,  then,  the  vague  representation  of  a  *not-now' 
will  be  differentiated  into  the  representation  of  a 
*not-yet'.* 

Representation  of  a  Time-series.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  number  of  successions,  or  of  a  time-series 
takes  place,  in  much  the  same  way,  in  connection 
with  an  actual  presentation.  Suppose  a  series  of 
events  A,  B,  C,  D  •  •  •  •  H.  Then  when  the 
presentation  H  occurs,  the  representations  a,  b,  c,  d, 
&C.,  persist  in  consciousness.  These  last  will,  as 
shown  above,  be  referred  to  the  past  But  they  will 
not  be  referred  to  the  same  points  in  this  past  In 
considering  in  rapid  succession  the  group  of  images, 
the  attention  is  determined  to  a  certain  order.  It 
moves  easily  and  smoothly  along  the  series  o&c,  &c, 
but  only  with  difficulty  along  another  order  say  dnjt, 
or  cab.  In  this  case,  too,  the  differences  of  the 
intensity  of  the  images  due  to  unequal  degrees  of  sub- 
sidence would  make  themselves  felt,  and  serve  as  an 
additional  due  to  the  temporal  order  of  the  events. 

^If,  indeed,  as  U  fairly  oertain,  each  preeentation  and  resulting  repre- 
sentation occupies  a  certain  daration,  and  goes  through  a  rapid  series  of 
changes  of  rise  and  decline,  it  would  seem  that  a  consciousness  of  the  dedine 
of  the  representation  and  the  rise  of  the  presentation  in  the  first  case,  and  of 
the  reverse  process  in  the  second,  would  forther  serve  to  suggest  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  'no-longer'  and  the  'not-yet*. 
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Representation  of  Duration.  Somewhat  different 
from  the  representation  of  a  time-order  or  a  series  of 
events  in  time  is  that  of  duration,  or  a  length  or 
portion  of  time.  Here  the  conditions  of  the  growth 
of  the  representation  are  not  a  succession  of  unlike 
experiences  or  changes,  but  rather  the  persistence  of 
an  (approximately)  uniform  experience.  Further, 
there  seems  to  be  needed  an  experience  which  is 
uninteresting,  in  order  that  the  attention  may  be  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  direct  itself  to  its  aspect  of 
duration. 

These  conditions  appear  to  be  falfiUed  in  the  case 
of  a  prolonged  expectation.  A  child,  for  example, 
might  probably  obtain  his  first  distinct  idea  of  a 
time-length  when  told  to  wait  for  the  satisfaction  of 
an  expressed  wish.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
attention  fixes  itself  on  the  representation  of  the 
promised  gratification.  Owing  to  this  state  of  pre- 
occupation, the  succession  of  events  filling  the  inter- 
val, the  other  images  intruding  themselves,  are  not 
distinctly  attended  to.  The  anticipation  is  the  all- 
engrossing  representation,  and  so  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  content  of  the  interval  Under  these 
circumstances  the  apprehension  of  duration  becomes 
distinct  as  a  consciousness  of  a  prolonged  present  in 
antithesis  to  a  desired  future.  Reflection  on  this 
prolonged  process,  this  continued  anticipation  of  a 
pleasure  accompanied  by  a  recurring  recognition  of  its 
non-realisation,  leads  to  an  apprehension  of  a  certain 
length  or  duration. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  anppoee  certain  temponl  marks  or  signs  by 
irbich  the  extent  of  time  at  any  particular  stage  of  the  waiting  would 
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be  estimated*  That  at  any  two  wiecMnive  stages  the  mental  atates 
somehow  differ,  is  manifest  For  the  waiting  is  itself  an  experience, 
the  representation  of  which  peisiBts.  In  truth,  at  any  point  in  this 
interral  of  waiting,  the  mind  ia  aware  of  ao  much  waiting  gone  throof^ 
The  sttooessive  acta  of  forward  attention,  and  the  succeeding  rebufb,  are 
vaguely  represented,  and  thus  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  fatigue  which 
varies  with  the  duration  of  the  process.  It  may  be  added  that  a  dis- 
tinctly painful  experience  from  which  we  desire  to  escape  would  also 
supply  the  conditions  of  the  genesis  of  this  apprehension  of  duration. 
A  boy  *kept  in'  by  task-work,  or  undergoing  the  experience  of  being 
*  bored'  by  a  moral  disquisition,  is  in  a  fitvouraUe  position  for  gaining 
an  acquaintance  with  time.^ 

Higher  Form  of  Time-representation.  The  perfect 
representation  of  time  involves  a  combination  of  the 
two  kinds  of  representation  just  described.  Time  ia 
for  us  a  succession  of  events  having  individually  and 
collectively  a  certain  duration.  Just  as  we  only  dearly 
intuit  a  certain  length  of  space,  or  distance,  when  this 
is  marked  off  or  defined  by  two  tangible  or  visible 
objects :  so  the  distinct  representation  of  any  duration 
involves  that  of  two  defining  points,  a  beginning  and 
an  end.  And  the  representation  of  a  time-series  is 
incomplete  without  that  of  the  time-intervals  between 
the  successive  members  of  the  series. 

The  apprehension  of  the  duration  of  a  chain  of 
experiences  is  developed  by  aid  of  the  discovery  that 
different  successions  of  events  may  run  on  together, 
or  take  place  in  the  same  time.  We  do  not  directly 
apprehend  the  duration  of  a  series  of  events  which 

^  In  this  respect,  too,  there  is  a  dose  analogy  between  the  apprehension  of 
space  end  of  time.  In  each  there  is  something  more  than  the  knowledge  of 
discrete  points :  there  is  the  cognition  of  a  continwim  in  which  these  pointi 
are  contained.  And  in  each  case  this  apprehension  arises  hy  way  of  a  per- 
sistent unintermpted  mental  state,  in  which  there  are  no  abrupt  chango^ 
but  only  gradual  ones  (escperience  of  morement  in  the  one  case,  that  of 
waiting  in  the  second). 
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grealjy  interests  us :  for  in  this  case  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  experiences  themselves.  It  is  by  finding  out 
that  while  we  have  been  thus  interested,  another 
series  of  events  has  transpired  the  duration  of  which 
we  already  know,  that  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
duration  of  the  first  experience. 

In  this  way,  the  'subjective'  and  highly  variable 
estimate  of  time  described  above  is  supplemented  and 
corrected  by  a  rderence  to  an  *  objective*  standard, 
which  answers  to  a  constant  (or  approxiniiately  con- 
stant) time-experience  of  ourselves,  and  to  a  common 
time-experience  of  ourselves  and  others.  Such  a 
standard  of  reference  seems  to  be  found  in  movement, 
and  more  particularly,  visible  movement.  The  move- 
ments of  the  sun,  of  its  shadow  on  the  dial,  or  of  the 
hands  of  a  dock,  supply  such  a  standard  of  reference. 
Uniform  movement  from  point  to  point  of  space 
serves  to  define  time-length,  inasmuch  as  the  positions 
successively  taken  up  by  the  moving  body  correspond 
to,  an^  at  once  suggest  points  of  time.  In  this  way 
our  space  intuitions,  though  presupposing  a  vague 
knowledge  of  time,  serve  in  their  turn  to  perfect  the 
representation  of  time.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  measurement  of  time  by  noting  the  intervals 
between  a  sacceesion  of  aonnds^  may  be  rendered  very  exact  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  case  of  a  musician  the  habitual  objective  stan- 
dard of  reference  may  be  sound-intervals.  It  is  probable,  further,  that 
our  own  bodily  movements  supply  us  with  a  customaiy  mode  of  mea- 
suring time.  It  has  been  found  that  when  we  try  to  reproduce  a  small 
time-interval,  as  that  between  two  strokes  of  a  pendulum,  we  tend 
unconsciously  to  assimilate  it  to  a  partictdar  interval  (about  }  of  a 


»  Cf,  Herbert  Spencer,  Princijfia  of  HycMogy,  VoL  11.,  Pt.  VI.,  Cb. 
XV.,  p.  2«7,  Ice 
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flecond)i  This  answers  roughly  to  the  dnratioii  of  a  moyement  of  the 
leg  in  rapid  walking.  And  Wondt  aigaes  ficom  this  fact  that  the  sense 
of  duration  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  most  constantly 
practised  movements  of  the  body,  which  have  thus  supplied  ua  with  our 
customary  unit  of  time.^ 

Our  representation  of  the  past  is  a  fragmentary  one 
only;  and  what  we  are  wont  to  call  an  immediate 
assurance  of  a  past  event  is  often  in  part  a  matter  of 
inference.  In  going  over  bygone  years  we  only  recall 
a  very  few  events,  and  these  but  indistinctly.  Our 
representation  of  a  continuous  past  is  built  up  out  of 
representations  of  successive  durations  or  time-por- 
tions, days,  weeks,  &c.  The  further  off  the  time  re- 
called, the  fewer  are  the  images  of  events  revived,  and 
the  more  the  representation  approximates  to  one  of  a 
mere  time-length,  or  an  empty  portion  of  time.  Thus 
in  recalling  a  year  of  early  life  we  represent  at  most, 
perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  our  being  at  school  at 
the  time.  For  the  rest,  the  reproduction  is  accom- 
panied by  a  vague  representation  of  the  succes- 
sion of  seasons,  which,  since  they  constitute  regularly 
recurring  sequences  of  events,  can  be  inferred  to  have 
entered  into  the  year's  experience. 

The  construction  of  this  time-scheme  is  effected  by  numerous  pro- 
cesses of  reviewing  or  retraversing  the  prominent  members  of  the  series 
of  experiences.  This  process  may  be  carried  on  in  one  of  two  ways : 
(a)  in  the  forward  direction,  as  when  we  recaU  some  past  event  and 
move  onwards  towards  the  present ;  or  (h)  in  the  backward  direction, 
as  when  we  return  to  some  remote  period  of  life  by  way  of  the  inter- 
vening stages.  This  last  retrogressive  mental  movement  is,  howevei^ 
always  the  more  difficult* 

^FKy9i6l,  Psychology,  Vol  II.,  Cap.  XVI.,  p.  S8a. 

'  This  retrogressive  movement  from  the  present  to  the  psst  is  sided  by  a 
number  of  drcumstanoes,  e.jF.,  social  converse,  representations  of  the  time- 
order  in  spece-symbols,  as  in  lists  of  yesrs,  chronological  tables,  and  sll 
written  rocordi  of  the  past 
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Hach  the  same  line  of  xemark  as  that  followed  in  dealing  with  the 
repzeaentation  of  the  past,  applies  also  to  the  representation  of  the 
f  atnre.  It  consists  of  representations  of  successions  of  experiences  of 
certoiiL  durations.  And  the  further  off  the  time,  the  less  definite  or 
complete  the  repiesentatioi^  of  the  contents.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obyioDS  that  in  this  case  the  representation  of  the  concrete  experiences 
mailing  up  the  content  of  the  time-scheme  must  be  much  more  scanty, 
vague,  and  Tariable,  than  in  the  case  of  retrospection. 

Localising  Events  in  the  Past.  After  this  repre- 
sentation of  past  time  has  been  developed,  the  rise  in 
oonseionsness  of  any  image  is  at  once  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  process  of  projection  into  the 
time-series.  This  implies  that  we  refer  it  to  a  point 
of  time  in  the  past,  the  position  of  which  is  estimated 
with  reference  first  of  all  to  the  present,  and  secondly 
to  some  other  eyents  the  temporal  distance  or  remote- 
ness of  which  is  already  known.  In  many  cases  this 
reference  is  extremely  vague  and  incomplete,  as  when 
we  remember  ^nt  we  have  met  a  person  on  some 
occasion,  but  cannot  recall  the  date.  We  here  give 
the  event  some  undefined  degree  of  remoteness  from 
the  present,  but  cannot  localise  it  relatively  to  other 
events.  Such  an  imperfect  localisation  of  an  event 
appears  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  image.  In  other  cases  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  the  relations  of  the  events  to  other  events 
preceding  and  succeeding  it,  and  so  to  assign  it  a 
definite  position  in  the  time-scheme.^ 

>  The  origin  of  our  idea  of  time  has  met  with  hut  scant  treatment  at  the 
handi'  of  English  psychologist.  Brown  has  a  few  good  suggestions  on  the 
aahject  fZeeturti  on  Os  Philooopky  of  the  Muman  Mind^  Lect  XLI.) ;  and 
Bdd  has  a  chapter  on  Dmation  (Essays  on  the  IiUeUectual  Powers,  III.,  Chap. 
III.).  Hr.  Spencer  has  a  short  account  of  the  perception  of  time  (Principles 
^  P^^dufiogy,  IL,  Pt  VI.,  Chap.  XV.).  German  prjrchoIogiBts  seek  to 
account  for  the  development  of  anticipation  and  memory  hy  their  theory  of 
10 
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It  is  only  as  memory  is  developed  in  this  distinct 
and  complete  form  that  there  arises  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  personal  identity,  that  is  to  say  an  idea  of  a 
permanent  self  continuing  to  exist  in  spite  of  the 
numberless  changes  of  its  daily  experience.  Since 
the  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  self  thus  presup- 
poses a  considerable  development  of  representative 
power,  it  is  attained  much  later  than  a  knowledge 
of  external  things.^ 

Association  by  Similarity.  Although  the  principle 
of  contiguity  covers  most  of  the  facts  of  memory,  it  is 
usual  to  lay  down  other  principles  of  association  as 
well.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  Association 
through  Similarity.  This  principle  asserts  that  an 
■impression  (or  image)  will  tend  to  call  up  an  image 
of  any  object  previously  perceived  which  resembles 
at.  Thus  a  new  face  suggests  by  resemblance  another 
and  familiar  one,  a  word  in  one  language  as  the 
Italian  toro,  a  word  in  another  as  the  Latin  taunts, 
and  so  on.  The  more  conspicuous  the  point  of  re- 
semblance between  two  things,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  their  resemblance  compared  with  that  of 
their  difference,  the  greater  the  suggestive  force. 

This  kind  of  association  is  strongly  marked-off  fix)m 


the  mutaal  hindrance  (SemmungJ  of  representationB.  See  Waiti;  ZAj^uek 
der  Pgyckologie,  §  52 ;  «nd  Volkmaan,  LtkHmnh  tUr  F^yehoiogie^  II.,  8eetk» 
v.,  A,  p.  12  And  following.  The  abore  account  of  our  time-repreeentatioB 
follows  pretty  closely  their  treatment  of  the  tulgect  A  lomewhat  similar 
mode  of  explanation  is  followed  by  M.  Taine,  On  JnUnigenee^  Pt  IL»  Book 
III.,  Sects.  VII.  and  IX.  The  writer  has  dealt  with  the  defects  and  errors 
incident  to  the  process  of  representing  time  in  his  work  on  JUusiom,  Chapu 
X.,  p.  289,  ftc ;  rf.  Chap*  XL,  p.  802,  kc 

^  The  way  in  which  the  idea  of  self  is  reached  will  be  touched  «a  a^sia 
later  oa« 
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the  fiist  Contiguity  associates  things  which  are 
adjacent  in  our  experience,  that  is  to  say  events  which 
are  contemporaneous  or  immediately  successive  in 
time,  and  things  contiguous  in  place.  Similarity  on 
the  other  hand  brings  together  experiences  widely 
remote  in  the  time  order.  Thus  a  face  seen  to-day  in 
London  may  remind  us  of  one  seen  years  ago  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  globe. 

Balaikmof  SiaillailtsrtoCoiltlgilitj.  Tlie  exact  relation  between 
he  two  laws  of  Contigiiity  and  Similarity  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion.  Some  seek  to  reduce  both  kinds  of  aasodation  to  one.  Thus  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  endeayoored  to  cany  up  both  laws  into  the  Law  of 
Bedint^pntion.^  Mr.  Spencer  foUows  out  this  suggestion  and  aims  at 
reducing  contiguity  to  similarity.  That  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  the 
<x>beiing  of  impressions  ('feelings')  with  previously  experienced  impres- 
enons  of  the  same  daas  is  the  sole  mode  of  association.  When  a  present 
impresrion  A  calls  up  the  images  a^  6,  the  essential  fact  is  the  similarity 
between  A  and  a.  That  h  is  also  recalled  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  a  similar  relation  in  time  or  space  (or  both)  to  a.* 

On  the  other  hand  some  would  do  away  with  similarity  as  a  distinct 
mode  of  association,  recognising  only  contiguity.  According  to  these, 
when  an  impression  recalls  a  similar  one  the  process  may  be  symbolised 
as  foUowa.  The  present  percept  aoA  is  followed  by  the  image  pxq^  z 
hang  the  element  of  similarity.  The  calling  up  of  the  x  element  in  the 
group  pxq  is  not  a  case  of  association  at  alL  The  presence  of  x  in  the 
new  group  «e5  lifts  the  representation  x  in  the  group  paoq  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.*  The  real  process  of  association  is  seen  in 
the  revival  along  with  this  x  of  its  accompaniments  p  and  q.  And  this 
is  a  ease  of  cont^ous  association.^ 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  laws  of  association  are  not  ulti- 

^LeOmra&mMeiapkffria,  ToL  L,  XSXL 

«See  FrmcSpUB  <f  F^^ehoiegy,  YoL  L,  Ft  II.,  Chapa  TlL  and  VIII., 
espedaUy  i  120. 

*This  Nvival  of  an  impression  by  a  pcesent  similsr  one,  with  which  the 
revived  element  coalesces,  is  recognised  by  some  psychologists  as  '  Immediate 
Beprodnetioo,'  while  revival  by  way  of  oontigooos  association  is  called  Mediate 
Beprodaction.  See  Drobisch,  Empi/riidu  JhyckoHeffi^  i  8^  38  ;  Yolkmann, 
XaMmA  der  Ptyckoiogit,  YoL  L ,  Section  lY. ,  A  and  a 

^  This  is  the  view  tsken  1^  He  James  Ward  in  the  article  already  re- 
femd  to. 
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matelj  distinct  from  one  another.  Each  mode  of  reproduction  may  be 
Bald  to  involve  the  co-operation,  in  diflferent  proportions,  or  wiUi  different 
degrees  of  distinctnesfl,  of  two  elements,  a  link  of  similarity  or  identity 
and  a  link  of  contigaity.  Thus  when  a  person's  name  calls  up  the 
image  of  his  fekce,  it  is  because  the  present  sound  is  automatically 
identified  with  previously  heaid  sounds.^  So  too  revival  by  similarity 
commonly  involves  contiguity  as  shown  above.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
action  of  similarity  is  seen  in  something  like  its  purity,  as  when  on  seeing 
a  person's  face  we  recognise  it  as  familiar,  that  is  distinctly  recall  a 
past  similar  impression,  without  being  able  to  recover  any  of  ita  accom- 
paniments. But  in  ordinary  cases  what  we  call  revival  by  similarity 
involves  the  calling  up  of  concomitant  circumstances.  Hence  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  laws  may  be  symbolised  as  follows  :-^ 
A  A 


Contiguity,  Similarity, 

(ay^\  c-o-/ 

That  IB  to  say,  in  the  first  case  the  procees  of  identification  is  automatic 
or  slurred  over ;  and  the  revived  concomitants  are  thought  of  as  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  revives  them  ;  whereas  in  the  second  ease  the 
identification  is  the  important  step  in  the  process,  and  the  concomitants 
are  not  distinctly  separated  from  the  identified  element 

Tet  while  thus  recogmsing  the  fundamental  identity  of  tilie  two 
Jjaws  of  Association,  we  may  say  that  the  formal  distinction  between 
them  justifies  us  in  recognising  them  as  two  laws.  The  fiict  that  in  the 
one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  there  la  that  peculiar  concomitant  known 
as  the  consciousness  of  similarity  (amid  diversityX  with  the  tinge  of 
emotional  excitement  appertaining  to  this,  constitutes  a  real  psycho- 
logical difference.  And  for  practical  purposes  it  is  very  important  to 
distingmsh  between  the  movement  «f  mind  from  the  representation  of 
a  fact  to  that  of  its  adjunct  in  time,  and  the  mental  transition  from  the 
representation  of  one  object  or  event  to  that  of  another  separated  from 
it  in  time. 

Influence  of  Law  of  Similarity.  The  force  of  simi- 
larity exerts  a  wide  influence  on  the  flow  of  our 
representations.      When  it  is  impossible  by  an  act 

' "  The  reproduotion  of  a  presentatiofu  (TorBteBung)  b  called  mediate, 
when  it  takes  place  along  with,  and  throagh  another  representation  either 
immediately  or  mediately  called  np ;  so  that  the  ultimate  gromid  of  Ae 
reproduction  must  always  be  a  perception  and  an  immediate  reproduction  of 
a  presentation  effected  through  thik." — ^Drobisch,  2oe.  of.,  p.  86.  Cy.  Prof. 
Bain's  account  of  the  relation  between  contiguity  and  similariiy.  Senses  and 
InUlUd,  '  Intellect;  Ch.  II.,  1 2. 
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of  reflection  to  find  a  link  of  contiguity  connecting 
an  antecedent  image  and  its  consequent,  the  thread 
of  connection  can  be  found  in  some  likeness  or 
analogy.  Among  these  links  of  similarity  must  be 
included  what  has  been  called  the  "Analogy  of 
feeling '.  One  thing  is  apt  to  remind  us  of  another 
and  disconnected  thing  by  reason  of  its  similar 
emotional  effect.  Disparate  sensations,  as  those  of 
colour  and  of  tone,  have  certain  similarities  in  their 
emotional  accompaniment  Hence  the  transference 
of  the  language  proper  to  one  dass  to  another,  as 
when  we  talk  of  a  *  harsh  tone'  in  a  picture,  or  of 
the  *rich  colouring'  of  an  orchestral  accompaniment. 
We  have  classical  authority  for  likening  a  trumpet 
note  to  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour.  The  strange 
associations  formed  by  some,  as  the  now  famous 
brothers  Nussbaumer,  between  certain  sounds  and 
certain  colours  may  be  due  in  part  to  such  an  analogy 
.of  feeling^ 

Acquisition  is  greatly  aided  by  this  '  attraction  of 
similars'  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  tendency  of"^ 
like  to  call  up  like.  If  everything  we  had  to  learn, 
whether  by  actual  observation  or  by  books,  were 
absolutely  new  the  labour  would  be  colossal.  When 
we  study  a  new  language,  for  example,  the  similarities 
very  greatly  shorten  the  labour.  Thus,  when  the 
German  word  Vogel  calls  up  th6  familiar  name  fowl, 
its  meaning  is  at  once  fixed.  The  new  acquisition 
18  permanently  attached  to  the  pre-existing  stock  of 

^  For  an  aceoant  of  them  curious  asiocktioiis  of  colotin  and  sounds,  see 
6.  H.  Lewes  Problem  of  U/e  and  Mind,  Prob.  III.,  Chap.  IV. ;  F.  Galton, 
Inqruiriet  into  Suman  Faculty :  Cfolour  AModatum,  p.  146,  &c 
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acquisitions  througli  a  link  of  similarity.  Or  as  we 
commonly  express  it,  the  new  is  assimilated  to  the 
oli 

While  the  binding  foroe  of  Bimilaiity  thus  in  a  measure  aids  in 
memoiy-work,  it  is  apt  to  interfere  with  a  fall  and  distinct  pictariog 
of  past  erentEL  Every  approximation  of  two  images,  not  connected  bj 
oontignity,  serYes  to  loosen  them  from  their  proper  connections  of  time. 
A  mind  strongly  impressed  by  resemblances  is  liable  to  become  confused 
in  itB  recollections.  Thus  by  connecting  two  words,  two  plaoei^  because 
of  their  resemblance  we  are  apt  to  transfer  some  of  the  (unlike)  features 
or  accompaniments  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Not  only  so,  by  going  <m 
conneeting  two  objects,  as  two  iSsoes,  by  a  link  of  likeness  we  are. 
beginning  to  form  a  ^ical  image  which  shall  be  equally  representatiTe 
of  botL  And  this  is  a  germ  of  the  process  of  generalising,  which 
belongs  to  the  operations  of  the  Understanding  to  be  considered  by 
and  by. 

It  follows  that  the  ^attractioB  of  similan'  may  oppose  the  TeriTal 
of  distinct  mental  picturesi  and  to  this  extent  be  un&Toorabk  to  the 
development  of  a  good  pictorial  memory.  But  if  so  it  subserres  the 
growth  of  another  kind  of  memory,  that  which  is  known  as  the 
*  philosophical'  or  which  might  perha^  be  better  called  the  aeientific 
It  is  the  binding  force  of  similarity  which  leads  to  that  grouping  or 
arranging  of  particular  facts  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  processes 
of  thought ;  and,  after  these  have  been  performed,  to  the  connecting  of 
facts  with  the  principles  of  which  they  are  the  illustrations. 

Associatton  by  Contrast.  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Similarity  another  principle  of  association 
known  as  Contrast  is  commonly  laid  down.  By  this 
is  meant  that  one  impression,  object  or  event  tends 
to  call  up  the  image  of  its  opposite  or  contrast  Thus 
it  is  said  that  black  suggests  white,  poverty,  wealth, 
a  flat  country  a  mountainous,  and  so  forth. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  contrast  as  such  consti- 
tutes a  bond  of  attraction  among  representations.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  rather  appear  that  contrast  between  two  representations  leads  to 
an  opposition  uid  a  mutual  hindrance.  A  presentation  or  a  represents- 
tioQ  tends  to  exdude  its  opposite  from  consciousness. 

Suggestion  by  contrast,  so  ftr  as  it  is  a  &ct  seems  to  owe  its  fome 
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mamly  to  the  eiremnstanee  tbat  all  knowledge  of  things  begins  hy 
maridng  off  broad  differences  or  contrasts,  such  as  light  and  dark,  noise 
and  sQence,  great  and  smalL  Not  only  does  the  mother  or  teacher 
begin  to  instraet  tha  child  by  pointing,  out  these  contrasts  to  him,  he 
spontaneously  btingB  one  thing  into  contrast  with  another,  or  views  it 
in  that  relation,  as  when  he  says  *  This  is  a  hot  plate,  this  is  not  a  cold 
plate'.  This  being  so  it  may  be  said  that  whenever  we  perceive  any 
object  marked  by  a  prominent  quality,  such  as  a  tall  man,  a  flat  country, 
a  stormy  sea,  we  are  vaguely  setting  it  in  antithesis  to  its  opposite, 
namely  a  short  man,  a  hilly  country,  a  calm  sea.  The  usages  of  speech 
confirm  this  tendency  by  eontinuidly  bringing  together  such  oppoeites 
as  hot— cold,  tall— short  And  thus  the  representations  of  the  con- 
trasting objects  become  more  firmly  united  by  a  bond  of  contiguity.  It 
is  added  by  some,  e^.^  Drobisch  and  Pro!  Bain,  that  suggestion  by  con- 
trast yiustrates  the  force  of  similarity,  since  two  contrasting  representa- 
tions, e.^.,  hiot — cold,  tall— short»  imply  a  difference  in  respect  of  one 
and  the  same  quality  or  aspect  (temperature,  height)^  ^ 

Contrast  plays  only  a  limited  part  in  memory  or 
aoquisitioix  Its  cliief  use  is  to  arouse  attention  and 
thereby  to  stamp  deeper  on  the  mind  what  is  unusual, 
exceptional,  and  in  contrast  with  the  ordinaxy  run  of 
experience,  such  as  the  sight  of  a  giant  or  a  dwarf, 
the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases  it 
appears  to  co-operate  with  contiguity  in  bringing 
about  an  association  between  the  images  of  two 
objects  or  events.  The  impression  made  on  the 
memory  by  the  juxtaposition  of  barren  mountains 
and  fertile  vallejrs,  by  the  combination  of  a  high- 
sounding  name  and  a  very  insignificant-looking  per- 
son, or  by  the  succession  of  a  prosperous  and  an 
adverse   reign   in    English  history,    illustrates  the 

^  Drobisch  adds  that  in  all  cases  of  sngg^tion  by  contrast  the  saggestive 
foros  resides  in  tbe  likeness,  and  not  in  the  contrsst  Thus  when  a  drawing 
of  a  group  of  laughing  frees  reminds  us  of  another  of  a  group  of  weeping 
&oes  pieidously  seen,  the  rerival  "takes  place  manifestly  only  thiongh  the 

similarity  of  the  frees  in  theb  juxtaposition'' r^R>VM«^ 
^85). 
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effect  of  contrast  in  confirming  a  contiguous  associa- 
tion,* 

Complex  Association.  So  far  it  has  been  ar^umed 
that  association  is  simple,  that  one  and  the  same 
image  only  enters  into  a  single  associative  combina- 
tion. But  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  tactB. 
Association  is  highly  complex  One  element  may 
enter  as  a  member  into  a  number  of  distinct  combi- 
nations. Thus  the  image  of  the  Colisseum  at  Rome 
is  associated  with  that  of  events  in  my  personal  his- 
tory, of  pleasant  days  passed  at  Rome,  of  historical 
events,  such  as  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  Em- 
pire, its  conquests  and  luxury,  &c.  The  threads  of 
association  are  not  distinct  and  parallel,  like  the 
strings  of  a  harp,  but  intersect  one  another,  forming 
an  intricate  network 

Convergent  Associations.  One  result  of  this  com- 
plexity is  that  different  threads  of  association  con- 
verge in  the  same  point ;  so  that  the  recall  of  an 
image  may  take  place  by  ^  number  of  suggesting, 
forces.  This  co-operation  of  associative  forces  is 
involved  in  the  composite  trains  of  images  described, 
above.  The  process  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  succession  of  words. 

A  verbal  series  committed  to  memory  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  series  of  auditory,  vocal,  and  visual 
representations;  and  this  composite  series  is  supple-; 
mented  by  a  series  of  object  images.  The  whole 
series  is  thus  a  highly  intricate  sort  of  cord  in  which 
a  number  of  threads  are  intertwined.    Hence  in  re- 

^  For  an  historical  account  of  the  different  views  held  as  to  the  Laws  of 
AsBociation,  see  Hamilton's  Lectures  an  MetaphyncB^  VoL  II.,  Lect.  XXXL 
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calling  a  scries  of  words,  as  those  of  a  poem,  the  mind 
may  travel  along  any  one  of  the  parallel  series  of 
images.  Thus  it  may  move  now  along  that  of  the 
sounds,  now  along  that  of  the  visual  signs,  and  now 
along  the  picture-series  corresponding  to  the  objects 
described  and  events  narrated.  It  follows  that  if 
tlie  members  of  one  series  are  not  firmly  knit  toge- 
ther, the  mind  can  pass  by  one  of  the  other  series. 

Not  only  so,  supposing  that  the  elements  of  each 
word-complex  are  closely  attached  to  one  another, 
the  mind  on  finding  the  path  along  any  one  series 
interrupted,  may  pass  over  to  another  path  and  return 
to  the  first  path  beyond  the  gap  by  a  circuitous  route. 
Thus  a  child  in  reciting  4  poem  from  memory  may  at 
some  point  fail  to  recall  the  auditory  and  vocal  link 
of  the  complex  chain,  but  by  recalling  the  associated 
images  or  ideas,  or  the  look  of  the  page  out  of  which 
the  poem  was  taken,  he  may  be  able  to  move  on  to 
the  next  member  of  one  of  these  series,  and  so  return 
at  the  next  stage  to  the  series  in  which  he  is  specially 
interested  at  the  time.  In  this  way  the  several 
threads  of  association  strengthen  one  another. 

Ajsodatioill  of  NnmlMn.  The  advantage  to  memoiy  of  each 
pandlel  and  connected  threads  of  association  seems  to  be  shown  in  the 
fact  that  many  young  persons  visualise  numerals  in  certain  number- 
forma,  or  geometric  schemes,  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  in  some  casea 
highly  coloured  as  well.  ^  The  explanation  seems  to  be  as  follows.  The 
learning  of  numbers  illustrates  the  associating  of  a  series  of  sound- 
representations  with  a  series  of  visual  images.  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
numbers  the  sound  tends  to  caU  up  a  concrete  image  of  the  number, 
&^.,  the  arrangement  of  the  dots  on  a  domino  or  card.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  numbers  no  such  image  is  possible.    Here  aU  that  is 

*  Nearly  one  in  four  of  the  Charterhouse  boys  was  found  thus  to  vinialiBe 
nnmbers  in  some  form. 
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called  up  (in  the  wajr  of  a  concrete  object)  hj  the  iiiiinber«nmd  ia  ^e 
Tiraal  symbol  (m  100, 1000,  &e.).  Thiu  the  aasodation  of  the  double 
eeries  of  auditory  and  yisoal  symbolB  is  the  main  proceas  in  learning 
nnmbem  What  the  duld  xeq[iiin%  indeed,  in  numipnlating  niimben, 
whether  working  out  m  torn  en  %  alate,  or  mentally  calculating,  ii  a 
clear  representation  of  theae  yiBual  aymbola. 

Now,  in  order  to  bind  together  the  aeries  of  yisual  symbols,  it  mrald 
be  enough  to  link  together  the  iuccessiTe  sounds,  provided  that  the 
proper  visual  symbols  were  firmly  attached  to  these.  But  children's 
memories  being  weak,  they  find  it  an  advantage  to  retain  the  visoal 
series  independently.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  owing  to  the  genera, 
superiority  of  visual  to  auditory  reproduction,  it  would  in  most  cases  be 
much  easier  to  commit  to  mind  a  series  of  sounds  by  aid  of  a  finnly 
associated  series  of  visual  impressions,  than  to  acijuire  the  latter  Beries 
by  the  aid  of  the  former*  This  independent  visual  reproduction  is 
effected  by  giving  the  images  of  the  symbols  a  local  arrangement,  and 
grouping  them  according  to  a  design.  By  so  doing,  they  can  recall  the 
separate  numerals  and  their  place  in  the  seiieB  by  recalling  the  deoga 
as  a  whole.  In  this  way  their  minds  are  able  to  move  from  number  to 
number  not  only  by  one  route,  that  of  the  sucoesBiive  sounds,  but  bj  a 
second  route,  that  of  the  local  arrangement  of  the  number-symbol&i 

This  co-operation  of  associationfi  is  seen  in  another 
form  in  those  cases  wliere  one  and  the  same  image  is 
attached  to  a  number  of  quite  disconnected  images  or 
series  of  images.  In  this  case  the  mind  may  retam 
to  a  particular  point  by  a  number  of  paths,  not 
running  side  by  side  as  in  the  case  of  composite 
trains,  but  starting  from  widely  remote  points. 

In  most  of  our  acquisitions  there  is  this  form  of 
combination  of  associative  forces.  Thus  the  date  of 
an  historical  event  is  associated  with  that  of  simul- 


^  For  an  account  of  these  number-forms,  see  F.  Galton,  Tnquiriet  into 
Human  Faculty,  p.  114,  kc  These  forms  vary  greatly  in  different  caeei, 
and  suggest  that  accidents  of  individnsl  experience  serve  in  part  to  detennine 
the  predse  arrangement  But  the  recurrence  of  the  same  peculiaritiee  d 
form,  €.g,,  a  sudden  change  of  direction  of  the  numerical  line  at  10,  seems 
to  show  that  common  causes  have  co-opented  as  well  {6.g.,  the  feeUng  of  sn 
analogy  between  the  marked  change  of  the  numeral  foim  and  number  souad 
at  10,  and  a  sudden  change  of  direction  in  lines). 
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taneous  events  at  home  or  abroad,  and  of  preceding 
and  succeeding  events.  And  it  may  be  recalled  by 
way  of  any  one  of  these  channels.  These  combina- 
tions include  associations  by  similarity  as  well  as  by 
contiguityit  A  person's  name  may  be  recalled  not 
only  by  recalling  his  appearance,  the  book  of  which 
he  is  the  author,  and  so  on,  but  also  by  hearing 
another  name  which  resembles  it  The  succession 
of  Saxon  kings  is  aided  by  the  similarity  of  their 
names.  So  the  learning  of  the  verses :  of  a  poem  is 
aided  by  the  shnilarities  of  metre  and  rhyme. 

DWergent  Associations.  While  looked  at  fix>m  one 
point  of  view  the  fact  of  the  complexity  of  association 
is  an  aid  to  memory,  looked  at  from  another,  it  is  an 
obstruction.  If  an  image  is  associated  with  a  number 
of  other  and  disconnected  images,  then  the  mind  in 
setting  out  from  this  image  may  move  along  any  one 
of  a  divergent  series  of  paths.  Accordingly  it  is  less 
likely  to  strike  upon  any  one  particular  path  that  is 
required  at  the  moment  It  is  like  being  in  a  town 
and  having  to  find  one's  way  out  in  a  particular  direc* 
tion,  instead  of  being  outside  and  having  to  find  the 
way  into  it  The  multiplicity  of  paths  which  was  an 
advantage  in  the  one  case,  is  a  hindrance  in  the  other. 
The  errors  of  confusion  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
repeating  a  poem,  or  playing  a  tune  from  memory, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the 
series  enter  into  other  associations,  and  so  lead  us 
astray.  This*  aspect  of  association  has  been  marked 
off  as  Obstructive  Assocmtion. 

Passive  and  Acthre  Memory:  Recollection.     The 
reproduction  of  presentations  is  a  passive  or  mechanical 
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operation.  It  is  independent  of  the  will  and  controlled 
by  its  own  laws.  When  there  is  perfect  retention,  the 
flow  of  images  goes  on  automatically  without  the  least 
intervention  of  the  active  mind.  In  many  of  our  idle 
moments,  as  in  taking  a  walk  in  the  country,  we  thus 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  unimpeded  flow  of  images. 

In  this  passive  process  of  reproduction,  the  par* 
ticular  sequence  followed  at  any  time  will  be  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  of  revival  acting  at  the 
tima  The  actual  impressions  of  the  moment,  or 
recent  events,  will  constitute  the  starting  points. 
These  will  call  up  images  of  other  objects  and  events 
associated  with  them,  according  to  the  degree  of 
firmness  of  the  associative  bonds  and  the  strength 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  images  to  recur.  ^  The 
continual  incursion  of  new  and  disconnected  impres- 
sions, which  start  new  trains  of  images,  as  well  as 
the  co-operation  of  similarity  with  contiguity,  and 
the  frequent  calling  o£f  of  the  mind  from  one  train 
by  divergent  paths,  will  serve  to  give  to  such  a 
purely  passive  flow  of  images  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
orderly chaotic  succession. 

In  contrast  to  this  passive  reproduction  there  is 
an  active  reproduction  in  which  the  will  co-operates. 
Here  the  succession  of  images  is  still  ultimately 
determined  by  the  laws  of  association.  The  will 
cannot  secure  a  revival  of  any  impression  except  by 

1  It  follows  from  onr  ezpoeitlon  of  the  laws  of  the  revival  of  images^  tbAt 
every  revival  is  the  resultant  of  two  forces  i  (a)  the  dispoeitioii  of  the  ima^ 
to  recur  which  depends  on  the  whole  number  of  rejMtitions  of  this  impreeilcHi 
(whatever  its  accompaniments)^  and  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  reoettcy 
of  impression ;  and  (h)  the  degree  of  cohesion  between  the  imsge  and  the 
Anteceden*^  which  excites  it. 
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the  aid  of  these  laws.  That  is  to  say^  a  peison 
cannot  recall  a  thing  by  directly  willing  it«  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  put  himself  in  the  mental  attitude 
suitable  to  remembering  it.  But  this  ability  to  look 
out  for,  and  aid  in  the  revival  of,  an  image^  tends 
greatly  to  modify  the  passive  flow  of  images  described 
above.  Hence  we  say  that  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion though  an  automatic  process  is  susceptible  of 
being  controlled  by  the  will  This  active  side  of 
memory  is  best  marked  off  as  BecoUection.^ 

Attention  and  Recollection.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  co-operation  of  the  will  in  the  processes 
of  reproduction,  we  will  first  examine  the  case  in 
which  its  activity  is  present  in  a  marked  degree, 
viz.,  iu  the  process  known  as  'trying  to  remember' 
a  thing.  The  will  works  here  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  intellectual  operations,  through  the  atten- 
tion«  To  try  to  remember  is  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  the  operation,  to  shut  out  disturbing 
influences.  The  very  bodily  expression  of  the  atti- 
tude, the  fixed  look,  compressed  lips,  and  so  on,  shows 
that  there  is  a  special  effort  of  concentration. 

The  effect  of  this  effort  of  attention  is  to  give 
greater  distinctness  and  persistence  to  what  is  be- 
fore the  mind.  Thus  if  a  child  is  asked  the  date 
of  a  certain  battle  he  may  by  an  act  of  attention 
give  clearness  and  fullness  to  the  representation  of 
the  battle.  And  by  so  doing  he  helps  to  give 
effect  to  the  associative  force  connecting  the  event 
and  the  date.    Not  only  so,  the  will  accomplishes  an 

>  Sir  W.  Hamiltoiii  following  Latin  writers,  gires  to  It  the  name  Bemi« 
niaeenco. 
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important  wc»:k  in  resisting  obstrQctive  associations, 
turning  away  from  all  misleading  suggestions,  and 
following  out  the  clue&  The  revival  of  an  impres- 
sion, as  of  a  name,  or  an  event,  is  a  gradual  process. 
We  are  often  dimly  aware  beforehand  of  the  character 
of  the  image  we  desire  to  call  up  clearly.  And  so  we 
know  well  enough  whether  we  are  on  our  way  to  it, 
or  are  going  away  from  it^ 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  trying  to  re- 
member a  definite  fact  shows  deficient  memory, 
absence  of  perfect  associative  Vcohesion'.  And  .at 
best  it  can  but  poorly  compensate  for  the  want  of  a 
firm  mental  connection.  Yet  its  value  is  not  to  be 
under-estimated.  In  the  case  of  the  most  tenacious 
memory  there  must  be  many  loose  associations  which 
need  the  co-operation  of  attention*  It  may  be  added 
that  even  where  trying  to  recollect  seems  futile,  it  may 
effect  something.  The  sudden  return  of  a  name  after 
many  efforts  to  recollect  it,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  revival  of  the  image  had  been  in  a  measure 
furthered  by  these  acts  of  concentration. 

Commanding  the  Store  ot  images.  It  is,  however, 
not  in  this  form  of  severe  effort  to  aid  in  the  revival 
of  some  particular  image,  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
will  is  chiefly  important.  It  enters,  in  a  less  marked 
manner,  into  all  our  ordinary  processes  of  revival. 
Even  in  repeating  a  familiar  poem  the  will,  by  an 
effort  so  slight  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it,  steadies 
the  whole  operation,  securing  the  due  succession  of 
the  several  members  of  the  train,  and  the  avoidance 
of  misleading  suggestions. 

>  On  this  partial  conidoiuneBB  of  what  we  want  in  recalling,  lea  Dr. 
Maudsley,  Tk4  Phyndogy  qf  Mind^  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  519,  520. 
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This  ability  to  control  the  leproductiye  processes 
reaches  its  h^hest  development  in  a  habit  of  going 
over  the  contents  of  memory,  and  following  out,  now 
one  path  now  another,  according  to  the  purpose  in 
hand.  Thus  when  a  poet  needs  a  simile,  or  a 
scientific  teacher  an  illustration  of  some  kind^  he  is 
able  to  inspect  the  store  of  nis  accumulations  in  so  &r 
as  it  bears  on  the  purpose  in  hand.  This  ready 
command  of  images  by  the  will  presupposes  that  there 
has  been  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
that  when  new  acquisitions  were  made,  these  were 
linked  on  (by  contiguity  and  similarity)  to  old  acqui* 
sitions.  It  is  only  when  there  has  been  the  full 
oo-operation  of  the  will  in  this  earlier  or  acquisitive 
stage  that  there  will  be  a  ready  command  of  the 
materials  gained  in  the  later  stage  of  reproduction* 

Degrees  of  Recollection :  Forgetfulness.  Our  ability 
to  recall  impressions  varies  indefinitely  from  total 
inability  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  sense  of  efibrt 
vanishes  and  the  reproduction  is  certain  and  instan- 
taneous. At  one  extreme  we  have  total  forgetfulness 
or  oblivescence ;  at  the  other,  perfect  recollection  and 
perfect  knowledge  as  determined  by  retentiveness. 

Perfect  recollection  at  any  time  embraces  but  a  very 
few  of  the  impressions  recalled  by  the  mind.  The 
conditions  of  such  £icile  recall  are  too  complex  to 
allow  of  its  realisation  in  the  large  majcnity  of  cases. 
Interest,  repetition,  association  with  what  is  near  at 
hand,  and  so  ofiers  a  starting  point  in-  the  process 
of  recovery,  are  all  necessary  to  this  result  What 
we  can  reooUect  instantly,  and  without  mental  exer- 
tion is  either  included  in,  or  firmly  attached  to,  our 
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permanent  surroundings,  dominant  interests,  and 
habitual  pursuits.  Thus  we  can  at  any  time  recall 
without  eflfort  the  scenery  of  our  homes,  or  place  of 
business,  the  sound  of  our  friends'  voices,  the  know- 
ledge we  habitually  revert  to  and  apply  in  our  daily 
actions,  our  profession,  amusements,  &c. 

Next  to  this  perfect  recollection  comes  that  which 
involves  a  greater  effort  and  is  less  uniform  and  cer- 
tain. This  applies  to  a  good  many  of  our  aoqtiisi- 
tions  which  have  been  firmly  built  up  at  the  outset, 
but  to  which  we  have  had  little  occasion  to  go  back 
of  late.  Our  knowledge  of  many  striking  events  of 
the  more  remote  past,  much  of  our  school  knowledge, 
as  that  of  classics  or  mathematics,  not  turned  to  prac-, 
tical  account  in  later  life,  is  an  illustration  of  such 
imperfect  recollection.  We  can  only  recall  by  a  pro- 
longed effort,  and  by  the  help  of  special  circumstances, 
6.^.,  talking  with  some  old  acquaintance,  steeping  our 
minds  for  awhile  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author. 

Partial  Oblivescence.  Here,  it  is  obvious,  we 
reach  the  first  stage  of  Forgetfulness  or  Oblivesence. 
There  is  partial  or  temporary  oblivesence,  yet  not 
total  forgetfulness.  The  mind  has  evidently  retained, 
but  an  exceptional  strength  of  reviving  or  resusci- 
tative  force  is  needed  to  call  up  the  image.  This 
temporary  forgetfulness  may  be  momentary  only,  and 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  mind  at  the 
instant,  as  fatigue,  emotional  agitation,  'absence  of 
mind'  or  preoccupation  Or  the  inability  to  recall 
may  extend  over  a  longer  period.  For  instance,  our 
difficulty  in  speaking  a  foreign  language  which  we 
learnt  some  years  ago  and  h&ve  not  recently  had  any 
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occasion  to  make  use  of,  may  require  for  ite  removal  a 
day  or  two's  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Such  partial  or  Umiporary  forK^tfuliien  siiggertts  that  at  «dj  time 
the  leiifle-impresnoiie  and  kIuUnI  ilioitghU  which  inteiest  lu  and  occupy 
our  attention  serve  to  crowd  out  the  images  and  ideas  which  are  not  of 
present  interest  The  field  of  distinct  consciousness  has  a  very  limited 
axwA,  and  there  is  a  continual  opposition  between  different  and  discon- 
nected masses  or  aggregates  of  impressions  and  images^  each  tending  to 
expel  or  crowd  out  the  other  from  the  region  of  clear  consciousness. 
Tlus  antagonism  and  rivalry  between  different  mental  aggregates 
shows  itself  very  plainly  in  the  tendency  of  presentations  and  represen- 
tations to  exclude  one  another,  and  more  particularly  of  the  former  to 
exdude  the  latter.  Illustrations  of  this  exclusion  will  occur  to  the 
reader  at  onceu  The  sensations  of  light  and  sound  which  greet  the  mind 
on  waking  at  once  extrude  the  but  recently  vivid  images  of  sleeps  On 
the  other  hand,  whoi  the  senses  are  at  rest,  as  when  we  sit  and  muse  in 
a  quiet  room  in  the  evening  twilight,  the  force  of  images  preponderates, 
and  these  attain  a  great  intensity.  In  like  manner  one  group  of  repre- 
sentstions  may  by  its  persistence  effectually  exclude  another.  In  this 
way  we  account  for  the  banishment  of  earlier  acquisitions  by  later,  and 
the  resurgence  of  the  former  when  the  pressure  of  the  latter  is  removed, 
«|L,  im  old  ag& 

Total  Oblivescence.  The  final  stage  of  perfect 
obliyesence  is  reached  when  no  effort  of  will,  and  no 
available  aid  from  fijuggestive  forces  succeeds  in 
ejecting  the  reproduction.  This  holds  good  of  the 
large  majority  of  our  impressions.  After  a  short 
interval  they  fade  into  complete  oblivion.  Kepro* 
duction  in  their  case  is  practically  impossible. 

Whether  we  sore  to  regard  impressions  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  re- 
collection as  absolutely  obliterated,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that  reproduction  is  impossible. 
Very  exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  intense  mental  exaltation,  or 
the  recurrence  of  certain  sensations  (e.g,^  those  of  odour  which  often 
show  so  powerful  a  reviving  force)  might  suffice  to  effect  a  recalL  This 
line  of  remark,  however,  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  impressions  which 
have  at  some  remote  time  been  graven  on  the  mind  by  die  forces  of  in- 
terest and  repetition.  Bnt^  as  already  remarked,  the  vast  majority  of 
20 
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our  aenfle-ezperienees  do  not  thus  stamp  tliemselTes  on  the  mind.  And 
it  seems  unmeaning  to  say  that  such  impressions  have  any  piotiacted 
mental  existence.^ 

Divisions  of  Memory.  Although  we  speak  of 
memory  as  if  it  were  a  simple  indivisible  faculty, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  really  made  up  of  a 
number  of  distinct  parts,  as  the  retention  of  sights, 
sounds,  and  so  forth.  It  is  one  thing  to  recall  a  musical 
sound  or  a  series  of  such  sounds,  another  to  recall  a 
group  of  visible  objects.  There  are  as  many  compart- 
ments of  memory  as  there  are  kinds  of  impression. 
Thus  there  is  a  memory  for  visual  impressions,  and 
another  for  auditory  impressions.  Within  the  limits  of 
one  and  the  same  sense,  too,  there  are  distinct  dif- 
ferences of  memory.  Thus  the  memory  for  colours  is 
different  from  the  memory  for  forms,  the  memory  for 
musical  sounds,  from  the  memory  for  articulate  sounds. 
In  addition  to  these  retentions  of  passive  impressions 
there  are  retentions  of  active  experiences,  as  our 
various  manual  movements  and  our  vocal  actions. 

That  the  memory  of  one  order  of  impressions  is  distinct  from  that  of 
another  is  fully  emphasised  hy  Volkmann,  who  says:  There  are  as 
many  species  of  memory  as  there  are  species  of  representations.  •  .  . 
a  memory  is  eveiyvheie  :  the  memory  nowhere".*  This  truth  is  seen, 
quite  apart  from  the  individual  differences  to  be  touched  on  presently, 

^  An  unexpected  capability  of  recalling  apparently  forgotten  impressioiis 
shows  itself  in  certain  morbid  conditions.  Injuries  to  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  appear  sometimes  to  effect  an  exceptional  revival  of  imagea,  see 
Tain,  an.  InUUigence  Pt  L,  Bk.  IL,  Chap.,  IL,  V.  It  may  be  added  that 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  by  the  aid  of  his  peculiar  theory  that  all  mental  activi^ 
must  persist,  argues  that  a  total  obliteration  of  impressions  is  impossible. 
There  ii  slways  retention,  tiwugh  there  is  not  reproduction,  see  Latum  m 
Metaphysics,  XXX. 

»  LehHnuh  der  Psyehologie,  Vol.  I.,  §  88,  pp.  468.  464 ;  c/.,  O.  H.  Lewes, 
ProbUma  nflAft  and  Uitid,  Third  Series,  Prob.  II.,  Chap.  IX.,  pp.  119, 120. 
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in  the  facts  of  disease.  Lesions  in  certain  portions  of  the  brain  may 
bring  about  the  loss  of  a  limited  group  of  acquisitions,  e.g,f  the  know* 
ledge  of  a  particular  language.^ 

Speaking  generally,  and  disregarding  for  the  present 
individual  differences,  we  may  say  that  the  higher  the 
sense  in  point  of  discriminative  refinement  the  better 
the  corresponding  memory.  We  appear  to  recall 
sights  best  of  all ;  then  sounds,  touches,  tastes  and 
smells.  Further,  since  the  muscular  sense  is  charac- 
terised by  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  the  retention  of 
our  active  experiences  is  in  general  relatively  good.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  our  muscular  experi- 
ences are  uniformly  attended  with  passive  impressions, 
and  that  these  serve  materially  to  support  the  reten- 
tioiu  Thus  the  mechanic  recalls  his  manual  perform- 
ances partly  by  representing  the  visual  appearance  of 
the  moving  hands ;  similarly  the  orator  recalls  a  string 
of  vocal  utterances  by  help  of  the  images  of  the  sounds 
which  immediately  follow  them.* 

Remembering  Things  and  Remembering  Words. 
Of  all  impressions  visual  percepts  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. As  has  been  shown  above,  visual  perceptions, 
gathering  up  as  they  do  the  results  of  our  sense-ex- 
perience as  a  whole,  make  up  the  chief  part  of  sense- 
knowledge.  And  since  sight  is  the  most  discriminative 
of  the  senses  we  find  that  visual  percepts  are  better 
recalled  than  any  others.  Visual  images  or  pictures  of 
objects  thus  constitute  the  staple  of  our  ordinary  re- 

<  See  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mmtal  Physiology,  Book  XL,  Chap.  X.,  p.  443,  kc ; 
and  T.  Bibot,  Let  meUadieg  de  la  Mhnoirs,  Chap.  III. 

*  On  the  different  degrees  of  reTiyabillty  of  oar  BeTeral  orders  of  sensa- 
tioos ;  see  Herbert  Spencer,  Principle  rfPtyefuOogy  VoL  I.,  Pt  II.,  Chap.  V. 
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callings.  In  representing  a  particular  object,  as  the 
interior  of  a  room,  Westminster  Abbey,  John  Smith, 
and  so  on,  we  picture  its  visible  aspect,  and  represent 
other  qualities  (even  though  the  most  interesting,  as 
the  taste  of  an  orange)  only  vaguely  in  the  back- 
ground. To  remember  a  thing  is  thus  pre-eminently 
to  recall  its  look  or  visible  aspect.* 

Next  to  visual  images  come  those  of  words.  Owing 
to  the  importance  of  verbal  signs  pointed  out  just 
now,  representati<»is  of  these  constitute  a  large  fraction 
of  omr  mental  r^roduction&  So  dose,  indeed,  ia  the 
association  between  words  and  things  that  we  rarely 
represent  an  object  without  at  the  same  time  more  a/r 
less  distinctly  reproducing  its  name.  Not  only  so,  the 
retention  and  reproduction  of  all  the  higher  products 
<xf  intellectual  activity,  general  notions,  judgments^  and 
trains  of  reasoning,  are  effected  by  way  of  language. 

To  remember  a  name,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
to  remember  the  corresponding  object  (or  idea).  We 
may  distinctly  recall  the  name  of  a  particular  place  or 
person,  and  yet  po8seie(s  only  a  very  vague  and  indis* 
tinet  representation  of  the  visible  object  denoted. 
In  order  to  preserve  distinct  images  in  connectioB 
with  words,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  deep 
impressions,  or  dear  percepts  of  the  objects,  and 
sec<»)dly  to  associate  these  closely  with  the  eorres- 
ponding  name& 

At  first  sight  ibete  m^Ht  0eeni  a  eontndictioii  between  the  awtitlcn 
that  we  can  often  letam  impieeaioika  U  wofd»  wmi  luA  those  ei  the  ma- 

>  This  snperiority  of  yhxul  nteBtrreness  0  seen  £11  the  hd  that  most  of 
«s  tend  to  connect  together  eren  the  comperatirely  reviTable  impsessioiaa  of 
hearing  by  the  aid  of  eeriea  of  visosl  imagsa  (/k*  above  p.  27i)» 
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reflponding  ol^eetg,  and  the  statement  previously  made  that  worde  are 
symbols  haying  no  interest  in  themselves  but  only  in  relation  to  their 
significatea.  But  in  reality  there  is  no  contradiction  here.  Words  are 
originally  of  no  interest  apart  from  things :  but  there  are  powerful 
forcea  tending  to  alter  this  natural  relation.  As  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  the  very  funetion  of  words  as  general  signs  renders  them  extremely 
liabla  to  be  divorced  from  the  objects  for  which  they  stand.  Not  only 
•0^  as  aocial  beings  we  are,  to  a  considerable  extent^  more  immediately 
eoneemed  with  the  mastering  or  storing  up  of  words,  e.g.,  in  acquiring 
knowledge  when  youngs  in  studying  the  art  of  conversation,  &c.^ 

Growth  of  the  Reproductive  Faculty:  Beginnings  of 
Memory.  Memory  presupposes  Sensation  and  Per- 
ception* Images  do  not  appear  till  sense-knowledge 
has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  fieten- 
tiveness  in  the  early,  period  exists  only  as  the  power 
<tf  recognising  objects  when  they  are  present.  A  child 
less  than  3  months  old  will  remember  the  face  of  his 
nurse  or  father  for  some  weeks.  The  first  images  only 
appear  later  as  the  result  of  many  accumulating  traces 
of  percepts.  They  are  such  as  are  immediately  called 
up  by  the  actual  impression  of  the  moment  The 
interesting  experiences  of  the  meal,  the  bath,  and 
the  walk  are  the  first  to  be  distinctly  represented. 
As  the  interest  in  things  extends  and  the  observing 
powers  grow,  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  are 
formed  M.  Perez  tells  us  of  a  child  of  8  months  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  watch  a  bird  singing  in  a 
cage,  and  who  on  seeing  the  cage  without  the  birdj 
showed  all  the  signs  of  bitter  disappointment' 

Repetition  of  Experience.     As  experiences  repeat 
themselves  and  traces  accumulate,  representations  be- 

^  Tba  tendency  of  tlie  mind  to  content  itielf  with  words  which  haTC  bat 
little  content  or  meaning;  wiU  be  more  fully  illxutrated  by  and  by. 
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come  more  distinct,  and  are  more  firmly  associated ; 
also  the  number  of  representations  and  of  associative 
links  increases.  The  learning  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  may  precede  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  them  by  several  months,  greatly  enlarges 
the  range  of  suggestion.  After  this  the  mother  or  the 
nurse  is  able  to  call  up  the  image  of  absent  objects, 
such  as  persons  or  animals,  by  talking  of  them.  The 
repetition  of  conjunctions  of  experience  further  brings 
about  whole  groups  and  series  of  representations.  The 
child's  mind  is  able  to  pass  not  only  from  the  actusd 
impression  of  the  moment  to  the  image  of  something 
immediately  accompanying  it,  but  from  this  last  to 
another  image,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  child  of  18  months 
will  mentally  rehearse  a  series  of  experiences,  as  those 
of  a  walk :  "  Go  tata,  see  geegee,  bow-wow,"  Ac. 

New  Experiences.  The  child's  experience  is  not  a 
mere  series  of  repetitions.  There  is  a  continual 
widening  of  the  range  of  presentations,  an  addition 
of  new  experiences.  This  extension  of  the  area  of 
impression  is  due  in  part  to  the  expansion  of  his 
interest  in  things,  and  in,  part  to  the  changes  in  his 
environment.  In  this  way  fresh  materials  are  being 
stored  up  in  the  memory.  To  some  extent  these 
displace  the  old.  The  temporary  impressions  of  last 
week  are  dislodged  by  the  temporary  impressions  of 
this  week.  But  the  growth  of  memory  means  an 
^increase  in  retentive  capacity.  The  progress  of  the 
child  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  new  displaces  the 
old  less  and  less,  that  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  store  of  permanent  acquisitions. 

How  Memory  improves.     This  process  of  growth. 
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this  continual  increase  in  the  store  of  acquisitions, 
implies  an  improvement  in  the  power  of  seizing  and 
retaining  new  impressions.  By  this  is  meant  that 
any  particular  acquisitive  task  will  become  easier,  and 
that  more  difficult  feats  of  retention  will  become  pos- 
sible. 

The  progress  of  retentive  and  reproductive  power 
may  be  viewed  under  three  aspecta  First  of  all 
impressions  will  be  acquired  or  stored  up  more  eaaily 
(for  a  given  time).  Less  ooncentration  is  needed  for 
the  stamping  in  of  an  impression.  Or  to  put  it  other- 
wise, a  given  amount  of  concentration  will  lead  to  a 
storing  up  of  more  material,  that  is,  more  complex 
groups  of  impressions.  This  may  be  called  increased 
facility  m  acquisition.  Secondly,  impressions  are 
retained  longer.  A  given  amount  of  effort  in  the 
acquisitive  stage  will  residt  in  a  more  enduring  or 
permanent  retention.  This  aspect  may  be  marked  off 
as  an  increase  in  the  tenacity  of  memory.  Thirdly, 
this  progress  implies  a  more  perfect  form  of  revival. 
That  is  to  say  impressions  will  be  recalled  more  readily 
and  in  a  higher  degree  of  distinctness  and  fidelity 
than  formerly.  The  details  of  the  mental  image  will 
be  fuller,  and  the  whole  image  or  group  of  images 
better  separated  irom  other  like  images  or  groups.^ 

The  three  characteiisticB  of  a  good  memory  here  touched  on  are  not 
wholly  independent  one  of  another.  The  memory  may  develop  under 
one  aspect  and  not  to  the  same  extent  under  the  other.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  growth  of  acquisitive  skill  in  the  shape  of  a  quickness  of  mind 
in  seizing  new  impressions  and  retaining  them  for  a  short  time.  This, 
however,  would  only  amount  to  an  improvement  of  temporary  reten- 

*  Progreas  may  be  measured  under  each  of  these  three  aspects.  The  first 
two  lend  themselves  best  to  exact  measurement  (see  above,  p.  84). 
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tion.  Similarly  tlute  magr  be  «n  impmnrviMnt  of  teoAcity  wiUiout  mi j 
commensQiate  increase  in  readiness  of  leprodnction.  Different  indi- 
Tidnals  show  these  aspects  of  memoiy  in  rery  uneqnal  degrees. ' 

Causes  of  Growth  of  Memory:  Plastic  Power  of 
Brain.  This  increase  in  retentive  power  is  due  to 
some  considerable  extent  to  the  spontaneous  unfolding 
of  the  brain  powers.  All  mental  acquisition  appears 
to  involve  certain  formations  or  structural  changes  in 
the  brain.  The  capability  of  the  brain  of  undergK»ng 
these  changes,  or  what  has  been  called  its  plastic 
powe?,  increases  rapidly  during  the  early  part  of  life. 
Impressions  of  all  sorts  stamp  themselves  more  deeply 
on  the  mind  of  a  child  ten  years  old  than  on  that  of 
a  child  three  or  four  years  old,  owing  to  this  greater 
plasticity  of  the  brain.  This  condition  explains  the 
precocity  of  memory.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
power  of  storing  up  new  impressions  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum in  early  youth  and  the  fact  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  physiological  fact  that  later  on 
the  structure  of  the  brain  is  more  set,  or  less  modi* 
fiable. 

Just  as  memory  is  one  of  the  first  fiiculties  to  be  deyeloped,  so  it  is 
one  of  the  first  to  be  impaired  by  age.  The  bes  of  the  power  to  build 
np  new  acqnisitioni^  as  the  names  of  new  aoqnaintancesi  nwrks  the 
proximity  of  the  culminative  point  of  mental  derelopment.  The 
decline  of  memory,  like  its  development,  shews  well  marked  stagea 

^  On  the  essentials  of  a  good  memory,  see  D.  Stewart,  EUmentM  ^  ik$ 
PhiUmophy  qf  the  Human  Mind,  Ft  I.,  Chap.  VL  Drobisch  recogniaet  foar 
characteristics  of  a  good  or  'strong'  memory:  (1)  Facility  of  appreheoaon 
or  acquisition ;  (2)  Trustworthiness,  or  fidelity  of  consegTation  and  reproduc- 
tion ;  (8)  Lsstingness  or  permanence ;  and  (4)  Serficeablenees,  i.«.,  readfaflis 
of  recollection,  Smpirisd^  P^yMUtgw^  |  85.  Locke  points  out  tint  the  two 
main  defects  of  memory  are  oblivion,  «.«.,  (want  of  tenacity)  and  slownesi 
(want  of  readiness  in  reproduction),  Essay  on  Ms  H%man  Undsnkmiing^  Bk. 
IL,  Chap.  X.»  Sect  8. 
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The  ireakert  asiociatioiiB  (a^,  betwedu  ptqper  namec  and  ihcir  objects) 
OQRe^nding  to  the  lowest  stage  of  nervous  oiganisation,  are  the  first 
to  give  iray.  The  same  order  of  decline  is  seen  in  mental  disease. 
Thus  in  disordeis  involving  loss  of  menuny  for  woirdfl^  ^ose.  classes  of 
worda  which  answer  to  the  lowest  dq;ree  of  cohesion  or  nervous  co-ordi- 
nation disappear  first  ^ 

Improvement  of  Memory  by  Exercise.  Yet  aUowing 
its  fiill  weight  to  this  &ct  we  can  easily  see  that  a 
large  part  of  thd  improTement  of  memory  is  due  to 
exercise.  The  successive  changes  in  the  plastic  power 
of  the  brain  assign  limits  to  acquisition :  but  the 
actual  amount  of  retention  reached  is  determined 
(witiiin  these  limits)  by  the  amount  of  exercise. 

New  Acquisition  aided  by  Old.  In  one  dense  all 
acquisition  renders  further  acquisition  easier  by 
offering  more  points  of  attachment  A  student  of  25, 
well  versed  in  languages,  will  master  a  new  language 
in  much  less  time  than  a  boy  of  12  or  15,  even 
though  the  plastic  power  of  his  brain  is  less.  All 
fresh  acquisition,  in  so  fSsur  as  it  is  assimilating  new  to 
old  material,  is  assisted  by  the  results  of  past  acquisi* 
tion.  In  this  sense  exercise  improves  memory,  and 
enables  it  to  go  on  developing  long  after  the  plastio 
age  has  been  past.' 

Habits  of  Memory.      Not   only   so,    memory  is 

^  For  an  aceount  of  the  phyaieal  diangea  inTolyed  in  the  decline  of  memory 
with  old  age,  we  Dr.  Carpentar,  MmUal  J^ytMogy^  Book  II.»  Chap.  X.,  | 
851.  The  order  of  faflore  of  worda  in  montid  diaeaae  (aphasia)  ia  said  by  M. 
Bibot  to  be  from  the  partteolar  to  the  geneaL  Thna  proper  names  are  loet 
before  common,  aabataatiTea  before  a^Jectiyesi  This  corresponds  aoeording 
to  IL  Biboty  with  the  range  of  the  nses  of  these  classes  of  words,  and  so  with 
the  degree  of  co-ordination  inTolved.  See  his  work,  Let  Maladies  de  la 
Mima^  Chap.  IIL,  p^lSS,  Ice. 

*  It  foUowa  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  benefit  in  linking  on  new  to  old 
knowledge^  The  new  ia  attached  to  what  ia  already  in  oar  graap,  and  thia 
]aat»  hy  bdng  reriired  in  connection  with  the  new  aoqoisition,  is  kept  fresh. 
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strengthened  by  exercise  in  a  narrower  and  stricter 
sense.  Increase  of  facility  in  acquiring  and  repro- 
ducing new  knowledge  is  aided  by  the  formation  of 
intellectual  habits.  By  these  are  meant  close  con- 
centration of  mind  on  the  subject-matter  learnt, 
searching  out  and  noting  all  its  points  of  attachment 
to  previously  acquired  impressions  or  facts,  repetition 
or  going  over  the  new  impression,  and  finally  concen* 
tration  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  recall.  The  more 
perfect  these  habits,  the  higher  will  be  the  capacity 
for  seizing  and  retaining  new  knowledge. 

Varieties  of  Memoryy  General  and  Special.  There 
is  probably  no  power  which  varies  more  among  indi- 
viduals than  memory.  The  interval  which  sepamtes 
a  person  of  average  memory  from  one  of  the  historical 
examples,  as  Joseph  Scaliger  or  Pascal,  seems  enor- 
mous.^ There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  some 
excel  others  in  their  power  of  memory  as  a  whole, 
by  which  is  meant  their  capability  of  retaining  and 
reproducing  impressions  generally.* 

More  commonly,  however,  the  observed  differences 
appear  in  some  special  direction,  or  with  respect  to 
some  particular  class  of  impressions.  Thus  one  person 
has  a  good  retentive  power  for  visual  or  auditory 

iCuanbon  says  of  Scaliger— "He  teed  nothing  (and  what  did  lie  not 
read  t)  which  he  did  not  forthwith  remember  **.  Pascal  says  he  never  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  read  or  thought  For  other  examples  of  capadoiiB 
memory,  see  D.  Stewart,  SUmeiUi  qf  th4  PKiUmophy  ofVu  Human  uiid^  PL 
L,  Chap.  VI.,  §  8 ;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures  an  MetaphysicB,  VoL  IL, 
Lect  XXII. 

*  As  Volkmann  points  oat  in  the  passage  jnst  referred  to,  this  'general 
memory'  has  reference  to  an  average  ability  of  reproduction  in  respect  of 
different  orders  of  impressions  or  images.  The  reader  should  compare  the 
distinction  between  general  and  special  retention,  with  that  drawn  abore 
between  general  and  special  discrimination  (see  p.  145). 
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impressions  as  a  whole ;  or  for  those  of  some  variety 
of  these»  as  impressions  of  colour,  or  of  musical  sound ; 
or,  finally,  for  a  circumscribed  group  of  objects,  as 
faces.  In  this  way  arise  what  are  known  as  the  pic- 
torial memory,  the  musical  memory,  the  local  memory, 
&C.  As  illustrations  of  such  exceptional  retentive 
power  in  particular  directions,  may  be  mentioned 
Horace  Vemet  and  Gustavo  Dor6  who  could  paint  a 
portrait  from  memory,  Mozart  who  wrote  down  the 
Miserere  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  after  hearing  it  twice, 
Men^trier  who  could  repeat  three  hundred  discon- 
nected words  after  once  heating  thenu^ 

Even  differences  in  general  power  of  memory  pro- 
bably turn  to  a  considerable  extent  on  special  dif- 
ferences, namely  in  verbal  retention.  Although,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  recall  words  is  not  the  same  as  to 
recall  things,  the  latter  operation  cannot  be  carried 
on  to  any  considerable  extent  apart  from  the  former. 
Hence  a  good  memory  for  impressions  generally  has 
in  all  cases  been  largely  sustained  by  an  exceptional 
verbal  memory.* 

The  differences  of  memoiy  among  individnals  are  nnmerons,  and  \j 
no  means  easy  to  classify.  To  begin  with  more  general  points  of 
inequality,  persons  may  differ  from  one  another  with  respect  to  the 
relative  degrees  of  prominence  of  the  aspects  of  memory  distingnished 
above.  For  instance,  some  boys  are  qnick  in  acquisition  but  not 
tenadons :  tjiey  can  carry  impressions  for  a  short  time,  bnt  not  for  a 
long  period.  Others  again  are  tenacious  but  not  correspondingly  ready 
to  call  forth  and  apply  what  they  know.  Again,  if  we  look  to  more 
special  differences,  we  find  that  minds  vary  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
particular  impressions  which  are  best  recalled,  but  also  with  respect  to 

^  For  other  instances,  see  Taine,  On  IfUdligenM,  Pt  I.,  Bk.  II.,  Chap.  L 
'  This  is  amply  iUnstrated  in  the  historical  instances  given  by  Hamilton, 
«»  well  as  by  the  well-known  cose  of  Kacanlay. 
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the  partaenkr  mode  of  gronpii^  wliich  is  meet  tneeesifuL  fhiii  Mne 
appear  to  connect  Tuible  object!  locally  better  than  others;  whereas 
these  last  may  have  a  better  power  of  linking  together  snooesriTe  pie- 
tiues  answering  to  efenta.  The  former  would  have  a  better  locali 
pictorial,  or  geographical  memory,  the  latter  a  better  historical  memory.^ 
Closely  connected  with  these  diflTereuces  are  those  due  to  the  habitual 
way  of  committing  thin^i  to  memory^  or  arranging  aw|niaitions  in  the 
mind.  We  have  already  touched  on  the  fact  that  some  minds  tend  to 
connect  thingi  with  their  adjuncts  of  time  and  place,  whereas  otheis 
order  or  airange  iaeti  according  to  their  relations  of  simflarity,  cause  and 
effect^  Ac  In  the  same  way  different  minds  adopt  different  habits  of 
*  memorising'  verbal  material  Hence  the  threefold  division  of  mem<»y 
emphasised  by  Kant :  (a)  the  Mechanical  memory,  which  is  satisfied 
with  linking  together  the  words  (aoditoiy  or  visoal  symbols)  in  series ; 
(b)  the  Ingenioos  memory  which  calls  in  the  aid  of  series  of  pictures 
somehow  resembling  the  series  of  sounds^  visual  sjrmbols,  or  the  ideas 
signified ;  and  (e)  the  Judicious  memory,  in  which  the  understanding 
takes  part|  and  the  logical  rslatiaBS  of  the  ideas  axe  made  the  oonn^eling 
bond.* 

Causes  of  Difference.  These  differences  are  plamly 
due  either  to  native  inequalities  or  to  differences  in 
the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  undergone  in  the 
course  of  the  past  life.  There  are  probably  native 
differences  of  retentive  power  generally.  One  child 
is  from  the  first  capable  of  retaining  impressions 
of  all  kinds  more  easily  than  another.  Such  ine- 
qualities are  no  doubt  connected  with  differences  in 

1  Tbis  difSsrenos  would  affect  the  retentian  of  scientific  &cts,  such  as  the 
coexisteiices  Qn  piece)  of  phyiiogrAphy,  sstronomy,  Ito.,  and  the  saooessioDS  in 
ttme  of  the  .action  of  forces  as  dealt  with  by  mecbsnics, 

*  9ee  Dvobisch«  JOnirfrteAs  Bfyekokffis,  |  Sd.  As  an  example  of  ingenious 
memoriflDg  he  gives  the  following :  we  remember  the  date  of  Charlemagne's 
death,  814,  by  regsiding  the  first  cipher  as  sn  hour  gUue,  the  symbol  of  death, 
the  second  as  a  spear,  the  symbol  of  war,  and  the  third  as  a  ploogh,  the  symbol 
of  peace.  D.  Stewart  has  some  good  remarks  about  the  distinction  between  a 
'Systematical'  or  'Philosophical'  memory,  which  connects  things acoofdiBg 
to  their  deeper  resemblanoee,  their  relations  of  canse  and  effect,  Jtc,  and  the 
Gasosl  Memory  which  links  them  together  only  by  their  more  sapecficia] 
reeemUancee,  and  their  accidental  joztopositions  in  time  end  plaosb  Q;^  eOL, 
Chap.  VI.,  Sect  8. 
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the  degree  of  stractural  perfection  of  the  organs  aa 
a  vh(de  including  the  brain.  ^  There  are  also  special 
differences  to  start  with,  which  are  connected  with 
the  varying  degrees  of  perfection  of  particular  sense- 
organs.  Thus  a  child  with  a  good  natural  ear  for 
musical  sounds  would  be  likely  to  retain  these  im- 
pressions better  than  another  child  wanting  this 
sense-endowment  And  this  for  a  double  reason : 
(1)  because  such  a  superiority  would  imply  a  finer 
discriminative  capacity  in  respect  of  sound  (and 
retentaveness  varies  roughly  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
crimination) ;  and  {2)  because  this  natural  superiority 
commonly  carries  with  it  a  special  interest  in  the 
impressions  concerned.  A  child  with  a  good  ear  for 
musical  sounds  will  in  general  take  special  pleasure 
in  noting  their  peculiarities. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  differences  are  due  in 
part  to  the  differenced  of  circumstances,  exercise,  and 
education.  While  each  individual  has  in  his  amount 
of  'natural  retentiveness'  or  degree  of  'brain  plas- 
ticity' limits  set  to  his  memcny  as  a  whole,  much 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  memory  within  these 
limits  by  exercise.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say"\ 
that  the  educated  have  as  a  rule  a  better  memoryS 
than  the  uneducated. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  improvement  of  memory  in 
special  directions  that  the  effects  of  exercise  are  most 
conspicuous.  The  habitual  direction  of  the  mind  to 
any  class  of  impressions  strengthens  the  retentive 

>  Pk>£  Bdsi  empbMliM  thfi  d^grM  of  aatHtal  retantiTeness  or  plastio 
power  of  the  brtin  as  Mtting  limits  to  eodi  ladiridtnl'i  VMaory  w  a  wholat 
Sot  Mind  and  Body,  Chap.  V.,  p.  93,  Icc 
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power  in  respect  of  these.  Each  mind  thus  becomes 
specially  retentive  in  the  direction  in  which  its 
ruling  interest  lies,  and  its  attention  is  habitually 
turned.  Thus  every  special  employment,  as  that  of 
engineer,  linguist,  or  musician,  tends  to  produce  a 
corresponding  special  retentiveness  of  memory. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  general  and  of 
special  memory  are  in  a  measure  connected.  While 
everybod/s  retentive  power  is  limited,  while  a  special 
development  of  memory  in  one  direction  precludes  an 
equal  development  in  others,  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  the  memory  in  one  direction  tends  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  strengthening  of  the  memory  as 
a  whole.  For  the  growth  of  memory  takes  pl^ce  by 
the  formation  of  certain  habits  (concentration,  repeti- 
tion, arrangement  of  materials) ;  and  these  habits  will 
stand  a  person  in  good  stead  when  he  goes  on  to 
commit  new  kinds  of  material  to  memory. 

Traininf  of  the  Menuny.    The  trainiiigof  the  memory,  thoiigh 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  intellectual  education,  ia  certainly  an  impor- 
tant poition  of  it    ^Tantom  scimua  quantum  memorift  tenemus." 
rTo  know  a  thing  implies  the  lemembrance  of  it^    Only- when  the 
I  memory  ia  well  atored  with  distinct  images  and  series  of  such 
]  images,  can  the  higher  operations  of  the  understanding  be  carried 
out     As  Kant  obseryes,  <^  The  understanding  has  as  its  chief 
auxiliary  the  faculty  of  reproduction".* 

The  culture  of  a  child's  memory  may  be  said  to  b^n  with  the 
use  of  language  by  the  nurse  and  mother  in  naming  to  him  the 
various  objects  of  sight    The  systematic  training  of  the  memory 

^  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  sach  forma  as  the  Latin  novi  and  the  German 
Ich  hab$  ihn  kennen  geUnU, 

^Udmr  F^BdagogUc,  p.  49S  (Werke  Eda-  Hartenstein).  The  relation  of  a 
good  memory  to  intellectual  power  as  a  whole  is  cUscnssed  by  both  Stewart 
and  Hamilton  in  the  worki  referred  ta 
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should  be  first  carried  out  in  dose  connection  with  observation. 
The  meaning  of  words  should  be  taught  by  connecting  them  with 
the  real  objects,  that  is  to  saji  by  simultaneously  naming  and  . 
pointing  out  an  object  And  as  supplementary  to  this,  the  child 
should  be  exercised  in  recalling  by  means  of  words  the  impressions 
directly  received  from  external  objects. 

After  a  sufficient  store  of  first  hand  knowledge  has  thus  been 
accumulated,  the  memory  should  be  trained  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  things  at  second  hand,  that  is  to  say  through  the 
medium  of  verbal  (oral  and  literary)  communication.  The  early 
period  of  school  life  is  commonly  said  to  be  the  most  favourable 
one  for  the  building  up  of  such  verbal  acquisitions.  It  costs 
less  effort  in  this  early  stage  of  development  to  learn  the  concrete  . 
facts  of  history,  geography,  or  language,  than  it  would  cost  at  a 
later  date.     Hence  it  has  been  called  the  *  plastic  period  '.^ 

Two  BraaehM  of  Mnsmonio  Tralninf  .  The  training  of  the 
memoxy  by  the  Teacher  falls  into  two  parts :  (a)  the  calling  forth 
of  the  pupil's  power  of  acquisition,  or  storing  up  knowledge :  (h) 
the  practising  him  in  recalling  what  he  has  learnt.  In  respect  of 
each  part  a  judicious  and  effective  training  wiU  proceed  by  recog- 
nising the  natural  conditions  of  retention,  and  the  particular  stage 
of  development  reached, 

Ezareifle  In  Acquisition.  In  this  stage  the  first  rule  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  take  the  child  at  his  best  Committing  anything 
to  memory  is  a  severe  demand  on  the  brain  energies,  and  should 
so  far  as  possible  be  relegated  to  the  hours  of  greatest  vigour  and 
freshness.  Then  everything  must  be  done  to  arouse  the  attention 
by  making  the  matter  as  interesting  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  aim  at  exciting  a  pleasurable  state  of  mind  at  the  time 
in  connection  with  the  object  of  acquisition.  Sometimes  a 
painful  experience  may  have  to  be  resorted  ta  A  boy  who 
has  made  a  ridiculous  error  in  history,  0.^.,  by  confounding  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  the  poet  Tom  Moore,  and  been  well  laughed 
at,  is  little  likely  afterwards  to  forget  the  difference.  Further, 
the  subject  learnt  must  be  put  before  the  mind  again  and 
again,  so  that  there  be  a  sufficient  deepening  of  the  impression. 

> 

1  Profeetor  Bain  regRrcU  the  period  of  maximom  plasticity  as  extending 
from  about  the  6th  to  the  10th  year.    (Sdenee  <if  Education,  p.  186.) 
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The  writing  ont  of  ft  leBaon  is  ft  fftiniliar  ftid  in  fixing  in  the 
mind  ft  piece  of  new  knowledge.  And  the  child  shoald  be  en- 
eoniBged  to  dwell  on  the  subject  committed  to  memoiyi  tmd  to 
go  back  to  it,  so  thftt  the  full  force  of  repdUian  may  be  leolised. 
Lastlj,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  point  ont  the  relations 
between  one  part  ftnd  ftnother  of  the  robject-matter,  and  between 
this  88  a  whole  and  previonaly  acquired  knowledga  In  this  way 
the  binding  forces  of  aatodoHon  will  be  brought  into  pUiy.  Thus 
in  namting  an  event  in  history,  as  the  Nonnan  Conquest^  the 
scTeral  incidents  with  their  rektions  of  dependence  should  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  contrast  between 
this  and  other  invasions  (those  of  the  Bomans,  and  Saxons)  set 
in  a  dear  light  ^ 

Tiearwlnf  hy  Bote.  Hardly  anything  reqidres  to  be  said  per- 
haps ftt  this  time  of  day  on  the  necessity  of  learning  things  and 
not  simply  words.  The  caidinal  doctrine  of  the  modem  theory 
of  education  is  that  all  knowledge  has  to  do  with  real  objects,  and 
that  language  is  simply  the  medium  by  which  such  knowledge  is 
conveyed,  and  by  which  it  can  be  recalled.  The  insistence  on  ihe 
adequate  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  powers  of  observation  points 
clearly  to  the  idea  that  knowledge  has  to  do  with  sensible  realitiesL 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  cultivation  of  ^be  memory  should 
ftt  first  to  a  considerable  extent  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the 
exercise  of  observation.  Not  only  so,  when  the  age  is  reached 
for  acquiring  large  additions  of  second-hand  knowledge,  or  book- 
lore,  it  is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  the  realities  und^ying 
the  words  should  be  distinctly  realised  by  means  of  clear  and  vivid 
representations.'  It  is  only  when  the  facts  of  history,  geography, 
and  the  imi^es  of  poetry  are  fully  grasped  by  the  mind  that  the 
subjects  can  be  said  to  be  truly  learnt. 

Art  of  Mnemonics.  In  ancient  times  great  importance  was 
attached  to  certain  devices  for  aiding  memory  and  shortening  its 
work,  which  devices  were  called  Mnemonics.    This  idea  of  relieving 

^  The  connecting  of  events  in  their  relations  of  dependence,  &ou,  deeily 
involves  an  appeal  to  the  higher  fiumlties  of  Undentanding  and  Boaaon.  To 
explain  a  thing  is  one  way  of  iSxing  it  in  the  memory. 

'  How  anch  representations  an  to  bo  fomed  will  be  explained  in  the  fol* 
lowing  chapter. 
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memory  was  connected  with  the  exploded  theory  that  the  main 
business  of  learning  is  to  commit  words  to  memory.^  When  this 
theory  obtained,  learning  was  necessarily  a  dry  occupation,  and  the 
pupil's  mind  was  wearied  by  excessive  tasks  in  verbal  acquisition. 
Hence  the  eagerness  to  find  devices  for  shortening  the  toil.  Now 
that  this  theory  is  ahandoned  less  importance  is  attached  to  a 
mnemonic  art  The  inventions  of  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  so  on, 
obviously  help  the  mind  to  retain  a  series  of  rules.  But  when 
things  are  taught  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  understood,  it  is 
held  that  the  relations  between  the  facts,  or  the  ideas  learnt, 
should  form  the  main  basis  of  acquisition*  In  other  words,  the 
more  things  are  connected  in  their  natural  relations,  the  less  will 
be  the  task  imposed  on  the  verbal  memory.* 

Although  there  are  no  definite  rules  for  aiding  the  memory 
which  are  valid  in  all  oases^  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  skilful 
management  of  the  memory.  This  wiU  include  the  formation 
of  habits,  not  only  of  concentration  and  repetition,  but  of  selecting 
and  grouping  or  arranging.  Memory-labour  is  greatly  economised 
by  detecting  what  is  important  and  overlooking  what  is  unim- 
portant; and  children  should  be  exercised  in  such  selection.  It 
is  furthered  too  by  finding  appropriate  'pegs'  on  which  to 
hang  new  acquisitions.'  Here  individual  differences  must  be 
studied.  Some  children  will  remember  ideas  better  by  the  aid  of 
visual  pictures,  others  better  by  series  of  sound-representations. 
The  young  are  wont  to  help  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  what  is  difficult,  e,g.,  letters,  numbers,  dates,  by  the 
aid  of  visual  forms  (geometrical  schemes,  and  so  on).  And 
teachers  would  do  well  to  find  out  these  spontaneous  tendencies 

^  We  are  apt  to  treat  this  theory  too  contemptnoiuly,  perhape,  by  for- 
gettmg  that  when  the  written  records  of  knowledge  were  less  easily  accessible, 
the  verbal  memory  was  a  matter  of  mnch  greater  consequence  than  it  is 
now. 

'For  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  value  of  mnemonics  see  James  Mill's  Analysis 
o/OU  Human  Mind^  pp.  824,  6 ;  Dugald  Stewart's  Elements  <f  ih4  FhUasqphy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  YL,  {  TIL 

*  Among  theae  pei^i  must  be  reckoned  the  places  in  which  information  can 
be  found.    To  associate  book-knowledge  with  particular  books,  and  places  in 
these,  other  kinds  of  knowledge  with  particular  persons  (experts),  is  a  great 
saring  of  memory-labour. 
21 
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of  children's  mincU  and  to  aid  them  in  the  pioceas  of  econo- 
mising intellectaal  klxmr.* 

Exercise  ia  ^b^^^ll^g  ^^^  ^^^  <^t  of  taking  in  new  facts 
and  truths  is  not  enough.  The  teacher  aims,  or  should  aim,  at 
keeping  fresh  and  dear  in  the  pupil's  mind  what  is  learnt^  or  in 
other  words,  at  rendering  the  memory  quick  and  accurate  in  re- 
producing what  has  heen  learnt  This  result  can  onl j  be  secured 
by  renewed  exercises  in  reproduction.  Here  again  it  is  important 
to  seize  the  right  moment  To  recollect  is  to  concentrate  the 
mind  on  itself,  to  *  reflect,'  as  we  commonly  say,  and  implies  a 
higher  effort  of  attention  than  external  obsenration.  In  this  way 
a  habit  of  going  back  on  what  has  been  learnt  may  be  gradually 
induced. 

A  considerable  element  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  skill  in  putting 
questions  to  children  so  as  to  exercise  their  power  of  recalling  and 
reproducmg  what  they  have  learnt  It  is  only  by  frequent  going 
back  that  the  meaning  or  content  of  verbal  knowledge  is  preserved 
fresh.  In  order  to  test  the  knowledge  of  things,  the  teacher  must 
call  on  the  pupil  to  give  out  what  he  has  learnt  in  his  own  worda 
By  such  skilful  questioning  he  will  find  out  how  far  the  learner 
has  seized  and  retained  the  distinctive  features  of  the  subject- 
matter  attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  his  mental  images  clear  and  dis- 
tinct Not  only  so,  by  this  same  practice  of  questioning  the 
manifold  ramifications  and  connections  of  each  piece  of  knowledge 
are  more  clearly  brought  into  view.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out 
all,  or  even  most  of  these  at  the  moment  of  acquisition :  they  can 
only  be  found  out  gradually  by  repeated  processes  of  reproduction.' 

^  Compare  what  was  said  above  (p.  292)  on  the  different  modes  of  memo- 
rising. Kant  thought  lightly  of  the  'ingenious'  memory,  as  inyolving  an 
unnecessary  loading  of  the  mind.  But  thia  is  to  overlook  the  fact  pointed 
out  in  dealing  with  the  co-operation  of  associationa,  that  the  addition  of  a 
new  series  of  elements  often  lightens  the  labour,  provided  first  that  the  new 
eeries  can  be  better  retained  than  the  other  which  it  is  the  special  object  to 
retain,  and  secondly  that  it  is  firmly  attached  (by  the  force  of  analogy  or 
otherwise)  to  this  series.  The  importance  of  noting  individual  peculiarities 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  medium  of  reproduction  in 
any  given  case  is  well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  in  his  little 
work,  Secret  of  a  Cfood  Memory, 

*The  importance  of  exercises  in  reproduction  in  training  the  memoiy  is 
well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Landon  in  his  volume,  School  MtoMgemetU,  ChapL  IV., 
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SnUecte  which  Exerdse  the  Memory.  All  branches  of  study 
ezeicise  the  memoiy  in  some  measure.  The  student  of  the  higher 
mathematics  remembers  the  principles  and  the  demonstrations  of 
his  edence,  and  this  laigely  by  the  aid  of  language  or  other  visual 
symbols.  But  when  we  talk  of  a  subject  exercising  the  memory 
we  mean  more  (or  less)  than  this.  We  refer  to  those  subjects  which 
have  to  do  mainly  with  the  particular,  and  the  concrete,  and  which 
appeal  but  little  to  the  understanding.  Such  subjects  are  Natural 
Science^  in  its  simpler  or  descriptive  phase,  Geography,  History, 
Language,  and  the  lighter  departments  of  Literature.  Arithmetic, 
though  now  recognised  as  a  subject  which  necessarily  calls  forth 
the  child's  powers  of  genezalising  and  reasoning,  also  makes  a  heavy 
demand  on  the  verbal  memory. 

Traininf  of  Memory  bat  a  part  of  Education.  It  cannot  too 
clearly  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  acquire  any  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  particular  and  concrete  is  not  to  be  educated. 
Perfect  knowledge  implies  the  taking  up  of  the  particular  or 
concrete  into  the  general,  the  connecting  of  a  variety  of  particulars 
under  a  universal  principle.  It  follows  that  memory  may  be  over- 
stimulated.  A  certain  knowledge  of  the  concrete,  a  certain  store 
of  images,  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties;  but  if  the  teacher  aims  simply  at  mass  or 
volume  of  details  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  will  be  unexer- 
cised. Such  a  course  would  involve  growth^  or  bare  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  mind,  but  not  development. 

The  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  memory  is  all  the  greater 
owing  to  the  great  natural  inequalities  among  children.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  every  child  should  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
knowledge  in  subjects  like  geography  and  history ;  but  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  that  a  child  with  a  poor  retentiveness  for 
languages  should  be  made  to  study  a  number  of  foreign  tongues. 
To  judge  in  a  given  case  how  much  time  and  energy  should  be 
given  to  pure  memory  work  is  one  of  the  nicest  problems  in  the 
art  of  Educatioa 


pL  75,  &c  The  two  branches  of  memory-ezercise  here  diBtingnished  should 
of  oourse  be  earned  on  together.  Linking  on  new  knowledge  to  old  is  at 
once  an  exercise  in  acquisition  and  in  reproduction. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  reader  who  has  the  time  may  follow  Prot  Bain  thiongh  his  detailed 
illustratLona  of  the  Law  of  Contiguity  (Senses  and  InUlled  or  Chmpendium). 
An  interesting  account  of  Memory,  its  varieties  and  the  means  of  improving 
it,  may  he  found  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Part 
I.,  Ch.  VI.  With  this  may  he  compared  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of 
Memory,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  especially  Lectures  XXXL  and  XXXIL 
The  German  reader  may  with  advantage  consult  a  small  work,  Ueber  dot 
OedaOUniss,  by  Prot  J.  Huber. 

On  the  practical  side  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Locke,  Siim 
Thoughts  on  Education,  especially  §  176 ;  Maria  Edgeworth,  Essays  on  Prac- 
tical Education,  Vol  IL,  Ch.  XXL ;  J.  G.  Fitch.  Lectures  on  Teaching,  Chap. 
V. ;  Beneke  (ErzUh.  wid  UntenrichtsUhre,  Vol  L,  §§  20-22)  and  Waltz 
(Allgem,  Pasdagogik,  2nd  Part,  8rd  Sect).  There  are  some  good  remarlw 
on  the  cultivation  of  Memory  in  Kant's  Essay,  Ueber  PaxUigogik, 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

CONSTEUCTIVE  IMAGINATION. 

Reproductive  and  Constructive  Imagination. 
Memory  is  the  picturing  of  objects  and  events  in  what 
axe  called  images,  and  is  thus  a  form  of  imagination. 
In  memory,  however,  the  images  are  supposed  to  be 
exact  copies  of  past  impressions.  In  other  words 
imaginatioii  is  here  reproductive.  But  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  imagination  implies  more  than  this. 
When  we  imagine  an  unfamiliar  coming  event,  or  a 
place  which,  is  described  to  us,  we  are  going  beyond  our 
past  personal  experience.  The  images  of  memory  are 
being  in  some  way  modified,  transformed,  and  recom- 
bined.  Hence  this  process  is  marked  off  as  Productive 
or  Constructive  Imagination.^  And  the  results  of  the 
piocess  may  be  spoken  of  as  secondary  or  derivative 
images,  in  contradistinction  to  the  primary  or  radical 
images  of  memory. 

It  18  to  be  obfierved,  however,  that  what  we  caU  reproductive  imagi- 
nation commonly  involves  a  passive  or  unconsciotiB  tnmsformation.  We 
roidj  lecaU  a  series  of  events  exactly  as  they  oocuiied.  When  events 
are  remote  the  mental  images  left  by  them  nndeigo  various  changes, 
some  members  of  the  group  being  dropped  out,  others  modified,  and  so 

1  Since  this  GonatractiYe  Imagination  answers  roughly  to  the  popular  term 
Imag^tion,  we  may  for  oonYenience'  sake  employ  the  latter  for  the  former. 
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fortk  This  paasive  process  will  be  considered  again  presently.  It 
follows  that  there  is  no  sharp  boondaiy  between  reprodactive  and  pro- 
dnctive  imagination. 

Modes  of  Imaginative  Activity.  Imagination  works 
in  diflferent  ways  altering  or  modifying  the  products 
of  retention.  Thus  it  transforms  by  omitting  certain, 
elements.  The  mind  pictures  an  object  as  a  house  or 
tree  apart  from  its  usual  local  surroundings,  or  leaps 
over  a  number  of  links  in  a  chain  of  events.  We  can 
imagine  an  object  reduced  in  size,  or  wanting  one  of 
its  features.  In  addition  to  this  isolating  activity  of 
imagination,  there  is  the  combining.  By  this  is  meant 
connecting  parts  of  different  wholes,  whether  juxta- 
positions in  space  or  sequences  in  time,  in  new  com- 
binations. Thus  the  mind  of  the  child  adds  new 
.  features  to  an  object,  or  pictures  its  size  greatly 
enlarged,  and  interposes  new  incidents  in  a  series  of 
\  ^'  \events.      And  by  this  double  process  of  separating 

and  adding,  imagination  weaves  together  portions  of 
unlike  experiences  into  new  combinations.  This  is 
the  perfect  form  of  imaginative  activity  commonly 
known  as  Construction.^ 

What  Imagination  includes.  We  may  see  at  once 
from  this  definition  that  imagination  is  much  wider 
than  poetic  imagination  or  phantasy,  that  is  to  say 
the  picturing  of  the  unreal.  It  stands  in  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  knowledge.     In  anticipating  what  is 

^  Acp^diDg  to  the  older  theory,  there  were  three  kinds  of  imaginatiTe 
activity,  the  abstracting,  the  determining,  and  the  combining.  By  the  fint 
was  meant  the  isolating  activity  described  in  the  text  By  the  second  was 
signified  the  supplementary  process  of  filling  out  the  results  of  abstiactisg 
imagination ;  as  in  first  picturing  the  sun  as  a  wheel,  then  as  a  chariot,  &c. 
By  the  third  process  was  meant  the  combining  of  elements  taken  from  dif- 
ferent wholes.    See  Volkmann,  op.  at,  VoL  L,  pp.  470,  471. 
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going  to  happen  from  moment  to  moment,  in  picturing 
the  aspects  of  new  objects  before  actual  inspection,  the 
child's  imagination  is  ever  coming  into  play.  Still 
more  widely  is  it  exercised  in  learuing  about  things 
from  others.  Every  time  he  listens  to  his  mother's 
narratiyes  and  descriptions  he  is  working  up  the 
images  supplied  by  his  own  past  observation  into 
new  forms.  To  learn  is  thus  to  employ  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  memory.  Further,  imagination  is 
concerned  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  others'  thoughts 
and  feelings.  To  ^read'  the  mind  of  another  is  to 
represent  a  new  mental  state  by  aid  of  the  memory  of 
our  own  past  states.  Finally,  construction,  which  is 
the  essential  thing  in  imagination,  enters  into  action, 
in  the  discovery  and  mastering  of  new  combinations 
of  actions.  In  this  form  it  is  known  as  Invention. 
Every  new  sentence  which  the  child  utters,  every  new 
manual  movement  which  he  executes,  takes  place  by 
bringing  together  in  a  new  form  representations  of 
actions  previously  performed. 

imaginative  Construction  as  Passive  and  as  Active. 
The  images  of  memory  tend,  as  has  been  remarked, 
to  become  transformed  by  a  passive,  unconscious,  or 
automatic  process.  Successive  presentations  of  the 
same  object  iirith  different  adjuncts  would  tend  to 
give  rise  to  secondary  images  in  which  elements 
of  different  primary  images  would  be  combined. 
And  the  revival  of  images  by  the  force  of  similarity 
would  tend  still  further  to  such  intermingling  of  dif- 
ferent primary  images.  Finally,  any  simultaneous 
revival  of  previously  disconnected  images  would  tend 
to  effect  such  an  amalgamation^     This  is  illustrated 
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botli  in  dreams  and  in  waking  fancy  where  com- 
binations appear  to  the  mind  suddenly  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  conscious  exertion  on  its  part  The 
sports  of  childish  imagination  are  not  the  product  of 
any  mental  effort,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  result  of 
such  a  "  fortuitous  concourse  of  (imaginative)  atoms  ^ 
Any  kind  of  mental  excitement  by  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  images  called  up,  as  well  as  their 
degree  of  vividness,  is  favourable  to  this  free  uncon- 
trolled play  of  imagination. 

But  the  more  important  kind  of  construction  is 
carried  on  consciously  by  an  act  of  mental  concen- 
tration and  an  exertion  of  wilL  There  is  a  gradual 
progress  towards  some  desired  result,  a  building  up 
by  a  deliberate  effort  of  mind  of  the  complex  product 
Tlius,  to  take  the  best  marked  instance  of  imaginative 
activity,  the  poet  goes  to  work  in  a  systematic  manner 
to  fashion  an  image  of  some  scene,  gradually  reaching 
the  perfect  shape  which  satisfies  him.  It  is  this 
orderly  regulated  process  of  construction  which  is  of 
most  account  in  relation  to  knowledge.^ 

There  10  a  germ  of  tliis  active  piocen  ia  what  is  oommonlf  called 
reproduction.  An  intelligent  person  cannot  describe  a  place  which  he 
has  just  visited,  or  an  incident  which  he  has  witnessed  without  per- 
fornung  a  rudimentary  process  of  constructing  or  re-airanging.  As 
Volkmann  remarks,  it  is  only  among  the  uneducated  that  a  stricUj' 
faithful  reproduction  of  impressions  is  found.  A  common  man  deseribeB 
an  incident  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances  however  unimpoxtant 

^  The  contrast  between  passive  and  aeUve  imaffinaU<m  appears  to  oomspond 
to  one  aspect  of  the  iU-defined  and  mach-diacussed  distinction  between  Fancy 
and  Imagination.  Thus  Wordsworth  remarks  of  the  former :  "  Fancy  depeadi 
upon  the  rapidity  and  profusion  with  which  she  scatters  her  thoughts  a&d 
images"  (Preface  to  Poems,  p.  zxxvi.).  8te?rart  emphaaises  the  promi* 
nence  of  the  active  element  in  Imagination  (SltmenU  qf  iht  Philosophy  tff  At 
Human  Ifind,  Ft  I.,  Ch.  V.,  §  1). 
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On  tlie  otiher  band  a  caltlTated  mind  'nnconsciously'  omiu,  selects  and 
tegtonpe.^ 

Analysis  of  Constructive  Process.  (1)  Beproduc- 
tion  of  Images. — ^This  process  of  construction  may 
be  said  roughly  to  fSedl  into  two  stages.  Of  these  the 
first  is  the  revival  of  primary  images^  or  images  of 
memory,  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  Thus 
the  poet  in  imagining  scenes  and  events  of  his  ideal 
world  sets  out  by  recalling  the  facts  of  his  experience, 
the  images  of  which  serve  as  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  new  image-structure  is  to  be  built  up. 

It  follows  that  the  excellence  of  the  constructive 
process  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  reproductive 
faculty.  Unless  memory  restore  the  impressions  of 
our  past  experience  we  cannot  picture  a  new  scene,  or 
a  new  event.  Thus  unless  a  child  recalls,  with  some 
measure  of  distinctness,  one  or  more  of  the  blocks  of 
ice  which  he  has  actually  seen,  he  cannot  imagine 
an  iceberg,  or  a  glacier.  The  same  applies  to  practical 
construction  or  invention.  The  elementary  move- 
ments must  first  be  mastered  and  retained  before 
there  can  be  the  process  of  building  up  new  com- 
binations. 

(2)  Elaboration  of  New  Images. — ^The  images  of 
memory  being  thus  recalled  by  the  forces  of  suggestion 
or  association,  they  are  worked  up  as  materials  into  a 
new  imaginative  product.  This  is  the  formative  or 
constructive  act  or  process  proper.  The  process  re- 
sembles that  of  building  a  new  physical  structure  out 
of  old  materials.     Certain  of  these  are  rejected,  others 

iSee  Volkmann,  Lehrbuch  dor  Jhychologie,  Vol  L,  Section  IV.  D,  g  84, 
JU469. 
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are  selected  and  held  before  the  mind.  Some  mate- 
rials are  available  after  a  process  of  lopping  off  or 
breaking  up.  Finally  the  approved  materials  are 
joined  together  into  a  new  whole. 

This  active  process  is  controlled  by  a  representation 
of  the  result  aimed  at,  and  a  sense  or  judgment  as  to 
what  is  fitting  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  And  it  is  on 
the  quality  of  this  guiding  sense  that  the  excellence 
of  the  constructive  process  mainly  depends.  Ac- 
cording as  a  poet,  for  example,  has  a  clear  and  dis- 
criminating, or  a  duU  and  obtuse,  sense  of  what  is 
aesthetically  valuable,  congruous,  harmonious,  &c.,  his 
constructive  work  will  be  well  or  ill  performed. 

ThiB  guiding  sense  must  be  diBtinguished  from  tbe  desire  for  an 
end,  though  they  are  closely  related.  A  man  may  have  a  keen  desire 
to  compass  some  result,  e.g.^  a  mechanical  improvement,  but  no  coire- 
sponding  sense  of  what  is  fitting  to  bring  it  about  Hence  the  strength 
of  the  desire,  though  an  important  factor  in  the  process  of  construction, 
is  less  important  than  the  sense  of  fitnessL  The  strength  of  the  desire 
secures  the  success  of  the  operation  by  giving  clearness  and  steadiness 
to  this  guiding  sense  of  fitness. 

The  result  aimed  at  and  the  corresponding  guiding 
sense  of  fitness,  will  dififer  in  diflFerent  cases.  In 
reading  a  book  of  travels  or  a  poem  we  seek 
to  frame  clear  mental  pictures  which  fit  in  with 
the  rest  of  the  series.  We  know  when  we  have  hit 
on  the  right  combination  of  images  in  this  case  by 
the  feeling  that  we  understand  what  we  read  Again 
in  combining  movements  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
wished-for  practical  end,  we  are  guided  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  end.  The  child  combining  words 
in  order  to  express  a  want,  knows  he  has  succeeded 
when  his  want  is  understood  and  relieved 
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The  proceas  of  canstmctioii  here  briefly  described  is  commonly  more 
intricate  than  has  been  assumed.  In  many  cases  the  stages  seem  to  be 
as  follows :  A  desire  for  some  end  or  result,  say  some  mechanical  appli- 
ance to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  commodity,  arises  in  the  mind. 
This  calls  up  numerous  representations  associated  with  the  purpose, 
images  of  apjAiances  resorted  to  in  similar  cases,  &c  By  a  merely 
passiTe  process,  these  coalesce  to  some  extent,  supplying  an  indistinct 
mental  scheme  or  framework ;  and  this  constitutes  the  first  prevision  of 
what  ifl  wanted.  This  bare  outline  is,  then,  gradually  filled  in  and 
developed  by  the  processes  of  separation,  selection,  and  combining 
named  above.  That  there  is  present,  from  an  eBrly  stage  of  the  process, 
in  the  obscure  background  of  the  mind  an  image-scheme  serving  as  a 
model  or  pattern,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  right 
combination  is  hit  upon  it  is  instantly  recognised  as  the  right  one.* 

Receptive  and  Creative  imagination.  The  con- 
structive act  assumes  one  of  two  unlike  forms  which 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish. Sometimes  the  direction  of  the  activity 
is  determined  by  definite  external  suggestion.  Thus 
in  reading  a  poem  and  forming  a  mental  picture  of 
the  object  described  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  tied 
down  to  the  particular  combination  originated  by 
the  poet  and  expressed  by  a  particular  order  of 
worda  This  may  be  called  receptive  imagination^ 
and  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation.*  The 
imagination  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
created   the   combination  had  no   such  framework 

^  "  In  the  case  of  none  of  these  active  imaginatiye  creations  is  the  whole 
composed,  in  the  manner  of  a  mosaic,  oat  of  its  parts,'  but  the  whole  stands  first 
in  oonaeiousness:  it  constitutes  the  idea  of  the  work  of  art,  the  conception, 
often  flashing  on  the  mind  lightening-like,  of  an  intellectual  creation. "  Wundt, 
fhynol.  Iiiy<^t»logU,  IL,  Cap.  XVIL,  §  4^  pp.  822,  828.  The  reader  should 
compare  this  process  of  the  gradual  development  of  an  indistinct  model-image 
into  a  distinct  and  perfect  shape  with  that  of  calling  up  by  active  recollection 
an  image  of  memory  indistinctly  present  in  the  mind. 

*  There  is  something  analogous  to  this  in  the  perception  of  material 
objects,  as  when  we  look  at  the  inaccessible  clouds  and  imaginatively  repre* 
sent  the  ootresponding  tactual  experiences. 
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within  which  to  confine  its  activity.  The  act 
of  construction  in  this  case  is  of  a  higher  order, 
involving  more  complex  processes  of  reproduction, 
rejection,  and  selection,  and  directed  solely  by  an 
internal  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  or  harmonious. 
Hence  we  commonly  mark  this  off  as  original  imagi- 
nation. In  the  region  of  practical  construction, 
again,  the  same  difference  is  illustrated  in  imitative 
movements,  such  as  those  of  drill  exercises,  and 
free  inventions,  where  the  child  hits  out  new  com- 
binations of  movement  for  himself. 

Limits  to  Imagination.  All  imaginative  activity  is 
limited  by  experience.  To  begin  with,  it  is  confined 
to  breaking  up  or  separating  and  recombining  ex- 
periences. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  new 
creation.  The  greatest  imaginative  genius  could  not 
picture  a  perfectly  new  colour.  Again  the  processes 
of  separation  and  combination  are  limited.  When 
two  things  have  always  been  conjoined  in  our  experi- 
ence it  is  impossible  to  picture  them  apart.  Thus  we 
cannot  picture  the  surfietce  of  an  object  having  no 
colour  (including  under  *  colour'  black,  white,  and 
gray). 

The  more  uniformly  two  things  are  conjoined,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  to  separate  thenu  Thus  it  is  much 
easier  to  picture  a  moving  object,  as  a  man,  apart  from 
local  surroundings  than  a  stationary  one,  as  a  church. 
On  the  other  hand  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
bine images  as  new  wholes  when  experience  suggests 
that  the  elements  to  be  combined  are  incompatible. 
The  Oriental  king  could  not  picture  solid  water  or 
ice.    We  all  find  it  hard  to  imagine  persons  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  globe  with  their  feet  towards  ours, 
and  yet  not  falling  downwards.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  uniformity  or  invaiiability  of  our  experience 
is  the  dijficulty  of  breaking  up  and  regrouping  its 
seyeral  parts.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  so  easily 
imagine  objects  greatly  increased  in  size,  as  a  giant, 
or  greatly  altered  in  colour,  as  a  gold  mountain :  for 
in  respect  of  apparent  magnitude  and  colour  our 
experience  is  highly  variable. 

The  leader  must  be  careful  to  distingnisli  between  the  difficulty  or 
impoeaibility  of  picturing  objects,  and  that  of  understanding  how  they 
could  be  aa  we  picture  them.  The  ambiguous  word  *  conceive,'  as  J.  S. 
MiU  pointed  out,  ooveia  both  meanings.  We  can  picture  the  moat 
grotesque  combinations,  as  Atlas  carrying  the  earth,  or  a  human  figure 
poised  in  the  air,  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  coiresponding  combina- 
tiona  of  objects  aa  possible.  So  Ieut  as  the  capability  of  merely  picturing 
38  concerned,  the  freaks  of  fancy  of  the  young  and  of  all  of  us  in  passive 
conditiona  of  reverie  and  dreaming  would  suggest  that  the  only  limits 
to  auch  pictorial  combination  are  the  incompatibilities  of  space  and 
time.  We  cannot  of  course  picture  two  objects  in  the  same  place  at 
one  moment*  but  our  dream  fancy  does  almost  everything  short  of 
thiB.^ 

Various  Forms  of  Construction.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  essential  process  in  imagination 
enters  into  a  variety  of  mental  operations.  These 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads ;  (1)  Construction 
as  subserving  knowledge  about  things ;  (2)  Practical 
construction  as  aiding  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
how  to  do  things,  or  to  adapt  means  to  ends;  and 
(3)  Construction  as  satisfying  the  emotions.  The 
first  may  be  called  the  Cognitive  Imagination;  the 


>  While  the  imagination  thus  transcends  the  powers  of  Understanding,  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  these  last  may,  in  another  respect,  greatly 
transcend  the  limits  of  imaginative  activity. 
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second,  the  Practical  Imagination  or  Invention;  and 
the  third,  the  .^thetic  or  Poetic  Imagination. 

(a)  Cognitive  Imaginatioru  It  most  he  evident 
that  the  expansion  of  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds 
of  personal  experience  and  observation  involves 
imaginative  activity.  This  is  seen  alike  in  the 
(u^uidtion  of  new  knowledge  from  others  respecting 
things,  places,  and  events,  and  also  in  the  inde* 
pendent  discovery  of  new  facts  by  anticipation.  The 
first  illustrates  the  receptive,  the  second,  the  creative 
kind  of  imaginative  activity. 

imagination  and  Acquisition.  The  process  of  re- 
calling, selecting,  and  regrouping  the  traces  of 
personal  experience  is  illustrated  in  every  case  of 
acquisition.  What  is  ordinarily  called  'learning/ 
whether  by  oral  communication  or  by  books,  is  not 
simply  an  exercise  of  memoiy ;  it  involves  an  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  as  welL  In  order  that  the 
meaning  of  the  words  heard  or  read  may  be  realised^ 
it  is  necessary  to  frame  clear  and  distinct  pictures  of 
the  objects  described  or  the  events  narrated.  Thus 
in  following  a  description  of  a  desert  the  child  begins 
with  familiar  experiences  called  up  by  the  words 
*  plain,'  *  sand,'  and  so  on.  By  modifying  the  images 
thus  reproduced  by  memory  he  gradually  builds  up 
the  required  new  image. 

It  may  be  noted  that  here  as  elsewhere  knowledge 
consists  in  discriminating  and  assimilating.  The 
child  has  to  assimilate  what  is  told  him  in  so  far  as 
it  is  like  his  past  observations,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  note  how  the  new  scene  diflfers  from  the  old 
ones.    The  formation  of  a  distinct  and  accurate  image 
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will  greatly  depend  on  the  degree  of  perfection '  at- 
tained in  this  part  of  the  process.  In  following  a 
description  children  are  apt  to  import  too  much  into 
their  mental  picture,  and  take  up  the  adjuncts  of  the 
images  and  ideas  corresponding  to  the  words.  That 
is  to  say,  the  process  of  selection  is  incomplete. 

On  the  success  of  this  imaginative  effort  what  is 
known  as  the  understanding  of  the  description  will 
depend.  K,  for  example,  the  mind  of  a  child,  in 
following  a  description  of  an  iceberg,  pictures  a  mass 
of  ice,  but  does  not  distinctly  represent  its  magni- 
tude, he  will  not  understand  the  dangers  ahsing  to 
sbips  from  those  floating  masses.  Here  we  see  the 
close  relation  between  clear  imagination  and  clear 
thinking,  a  relation  to  be  spoken  of  again  by  and  by, 

Imagination  and  Scientific  Acquisition.  The  activity 
of  imagination  enters  not  only  into  the  study  of  sub- 
jects like  geography  and  history,  which  have  to  do  in 
the  main  with  concrete  objects  and  events,  but  to 
some  extent  also  into  the  study  of  Science.  Science 
has  to  do  with  the  general  Tet  before  the  mind  can 
seize  the  general  it  must  have  dear  images  of  concrete 
examples.  These  must  of  course  be  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  perception;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case 
always.  The  movements  of  the  planets,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  things  which  we  are  called  on 
to  a  large  extent  to  imagine  by  aid  of  analogies  with 
objects  of  perception.  Even  the  objects  and  processes 
which  escape  the  observation  of  the  senses,  as  the 
vibrations  of  light  and  heat,  the  conjunctions  and 
disjunctions  of  atoms  and  molecules  in  chemical 
changes,  have  in  a  way  to  be  pictured  by  the  mind, 
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and  80  the  understanding  of  these  may  be  said  to 
exercise  the  imagination.^  Only  when  clear  pictlires  of 
the  particulars  are  first  formed  can  the  subsequent 
operations  of  generalisation  and  reasoning  be  well 
carried  out. 

Reducing  the  Abstract  to  the  Concrete.  This  kind 
of  imaginative  work,  so  far  from  being  easy,  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  It  must  be  remembered  that  language 
is  in  its  nature  general  and  abstract  Hence  all  verbal 
description  involves  a  gradual  process  of  qualification 
or  individualisation.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  name 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of  qualifying 
terms,  each  of  which  helps  to  mark  off  the  individual 
thing  better.  Thus  the  historian  depicts  a  particular 
king  or  statesman  by  progressively  enumerating  his 
several  physical  and  mental  qualities.  Now  each  of 
these  qualifications,  again,  is  in  itself  nothing  but  an 
abstraction.  Thus  the  terms  *  tall,'  '  handsome,'  and 
so  on,  applied  to  a  person  are  abstract  terms,  and  each 
applicable  to  a  number  of  persons.  The  process  of 
realising  the  description  turns  on  the  conibincUion  of 
these  into  a  concrete  object.  The  scientific  descrip- 
^  tion  of  a  new  animal  or  plant  by  means  of  a  highly 

technical  terminology  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  this 
process  of  'concreting  the  abstract'  in  a  yet  more 
marked  manner.  And  a  still  greater  strain  is  imposed 
by  the  description  of  the  'extra-sensible'  world  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  with  their  intricate  interactions. 
To  '  visualise  'or  see  with  the  internal  eye  what  is  thus 


>  That  is,  pictured  np  to  a  certain  point  by  the  aid  of  analogous  i 
experiences,  thongb,  as  we  shaU  see  later  on,  there  can  in  this  esse  be  no 
perfect  imsgination  of  the  objects  thought  about 
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described  implies  a  considerable  exertion  of  the  imagi- 
native power. 

Imagination  and  Discovery.  The  discovery  of  new 
knowledge  is  largely  a  matter  of  careful  observation 
and  patient  reasoning  from  ascertained  facts  and 
truths.  Yet  the  scientific  imagination  materially 
assists  in  the  process.  The  inquiring^  searching  mind 
is  always  passing  beyond  the  known  to  the  unknown 
in  the  form  of  conjecturings  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  process  of  conscious  reasoning.  The  power  of  thus 
divining  unobserved  facts  is  known  as  imaginative 
insight  into  things.  The  child  shows  this  capability 
when  picturing  to  himself  the  make  of  his  toys,  the 
way  in  which  plants  nourish  themselves  and  grow, 
and  so  on. 

Not  only  does  imagination  thus  reach  out  in  an- 
ticipation of  unobserved  facts,  it  is  busy  devising 
hypotheses  for  the  explanation  of  them.  A  scientific 
hypothesis  when  fiilly  developed  assumes  the  form  of 
a  general  truth.  But  it  ia  reached  by  the  help  of  a 
process  of  constructive  imagination.  That  is  to  say, 
the  mind  pictures  to  itself  the  action  of  the  forces  at 
work  by  aid  of  past  observations.  Thus  the  undu- 
latory  movements  of  sound  and  light  were  at  first 
*  visualised '  by  the  help  of  certain  visible  undulations, 
as  for  example  those  of  the  sea. 

Imagination  has  thus  a  close  connection  with  scien- 
tific curiosity.  Each  reacts  on  the  other.  The  desire 
to  know  stimulates  the  imagination  to  frame  pictures. 
of  unexplored  realities ;  and  the  activity  of  imagi- 
nation, leading  to  conjectural  prevision,  quickens  the 
desire  to  investigate  in  order  to  verify  the  conjecture. 


t 
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It  is  true  that  imagination^  if  not  controlled  by  a 
critical  spirit,  may  take  the  place  of  patient  investiga- 
tion. But  when  duly  restrained  by  judgment  it  is  a 
great  aid  to  investigation. 

imagination  of  Untried  Experiences.  Our  know- 
ledge has  to  do  not  simply  with  the  outer  world,  but 
with  the  inner  world  of  feeling  and  thought.  And 
this  knowledge,  too,  implies,  in  addition  to  memory,  a 
process  of  imaginative  construction.  Our  knowledge 
of  ourselves  consists  not  merely  in  recalling  what  we 
have  actually  felt  and  done  but  in  representing  how 
we  should  feel,  think  and  act  in  new  circumstances. 
In  anticipating  the  future  we  are  continually  repre- 
senting to  ourselves  the  effects  of  new  surroundings 
on  our  emotional  susceptibilities  and  our  active  in- 
clinations.^ 

(b)  Practical  Contrivance.*  A  process  of  construc- 
tion enters  into  practical  acquisition,  learning  bow  to 
do  things,  as  talk,  dressyvmte,  draw,  and  so  forth.  The 
child's  movements  are  being  continually  modified, 
separated  and  recombined  in  conformity  with  new 
circumstances  and  new  needs.  He  is  by  nature  en- 
dowed with  plentiful  active  energy,  and  this  of  itself 
leads  continually  to  new  tentatives,  new  experiments. 
A  good  part  of  the  child's  mental  energy  thus  finds  its 
natural  vent  in  the  direction  of  practical  imagination. 

Imitative  Construction.    Much  of  this  new  motor 

1  The  imagination  of  others'  experiences,  their  feelings  and  doings,  illns- 
trat^  the  same  process.  This  will  be  shown  more  fnlly  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  sympathy. 

*  Although  the  exercise  of  constmctiTe  actiyity  In  practical  inventiMi  is 
related  to  the  growth  of  will,  there  is  some  oonvenienoe  in  anticipating  and 
treating  it  here  along  with  imaginattre  oonstmotion  in  the  narrow  i 
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acquisition  is  guided  by  others'  actions.  The  impulse 
of  imitation  leads  a  child  to  attempt  all  sorts  of  action 
which  he  sees  others  perform.  This  is  seen  plainly- 
enough  in  his  play,  which  is  largely  a  mimicry  of 
the  serious  actions  of  adults.  This  is  the  receptive 
side  of  practical  imagination.  The  exercises  of  the 
school,  such  as  singing  and  writing,  illustrate  the  same 
process.  The  simpler  actions  of  the  voice  or  of  the 
hand  which  are  already  mastered  are  combined  in 
more  complex  operations  under  the  guidance  of  an 
external  model 

Such  combinations  are  rarely  hit  on  precisely  at 
once.  The  child's  first  attempts  at  vocal  imitation 
are  often  wide  of  the  mark.^  The  same  applies  to  the 
manual  actions  involved  in  drawing,  or  writing.  In 
many  cases,  moreover,  the  new  combination  implies  a 
separation  of  movements  previously  associated,  and 
such  separation  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 
Thus  we  may  observe  that  the  child  in  building  up 
new  vocal  combinations  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by  irrele- 
vant associations.  Hence  it  is  only  by  repeated  trial 
and  gradual  approximation  that  the  required  com- 
bination is  effected.  Progress  in  such  acquisition 
depends  on  his  previous  command  of  the  muscles  in 
simpler  movements,  and  on  concentration  of  mind 
and  perseverance. 

Original  Construction:  Invention.  While  new  prac- 
tical acquirements  are  thus  learnt  by  imitation  and 
instruction,  they  are  also  being  gained  by  individual 

'  This  is  by  no  meana  always  the  ease.  Indeed,  one  is  often  snrprised  at 
the  readiness  of  a  yoong  child  endowed  with  a  good  ear  and  a  good  articula- 
tion la  giving  hack  a  new  grouping  of  sounds. 
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origination  and  invention.     Children  find  out  many 
new  combinations  of  movement  for  themselves.    Their 
strong  active  impulses  find  a  satisfaction  in  manual 
and  other  experiments.      The  pleasure  of  doing  a 
thing,  of  overcoming  difficulty,  is  an  ample  reward 
for  many  an  effort  in  practical  construction.     Such 
activity  is,  moreover,  closely  connected  with  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  the  desire  to  find  out  about  things, 
their  structure  and  less  obvious  qualities.   In  this  way 
practical  invention  assists  in  the  discovery  of  facts 
and  truths.     A  considerable  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
things  is  thus  gained  ea^^erimentaUy,  that  is  to  say 
by  means  of  actively  separating,  dividing,  combining, 
and  otherwise  manipulating  objects. 

(c)  iEathetic  Imagination,  ^thetic  or  Poetic 
Imagination  is  not  subservient  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, whether  knowledge  about  things  or  knowledge 
how  to  attain  results.  It  aims  at  immediate  enjoy- 
ment. This  applies  alike  to  the  receptive  and  to  the 
creative  side  of  the  process.  The  child  listening  to  a 
story,  or  inventing  a  story  for  himself,  is  in  each  case 
impelled  by  the  desire  for  the  enjoyment  which  the 
images  afford.  It  is  this  mode  of  constructive  activity 
which  answers  to  the  popular  conception  of  imagination. 

Inuigination  and  Feeling.  ^Esthetic  Imagination  is 
thus  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  feeling  or  emo- 
tion. This  gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  imagination, 
and  also  directs  it  in  certain  channels  which  answer 
to  the  feeling.  Any  feeling  may  thus  stimulate  the 
activity  of  imagination.  Thus  when  fear  is  excited 
in  the  mind  the  imagination  is  swayed  and  bent  in 
the  direction  of  what  answers  to  the  feeling,  that  is  to 
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say,  the  terrible  and  horrible.  The  pleasurable  emo- 
tions, such  as  love,  the  emotion  of  power,  the  sentiment 
of  beauty,  are  wont  to  indulge  themselves,  or  seek 
a  certain  mode  of  satisfaction  or  gratification  through 
the  activity  of  imagination.  Thus  the  mother  dwells 
on  the  future  of  her  child :  the  boy  dreams  of  great 
achievements:  the  poet  shapes  forms  which  thrill 
the  mind  with  wonder  and  yield  the  pure  delight  of 
beauty.  In  this  way  the  mind  adds  what  are  called 
*  ideal,'  to  its  real  satisfactions.  The  mother  by  dwelling 
in  fancy  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  gains  a 
measure  of  the  same  enjoyment  which  the  actual  realisa- 
tion of  her  wishes  would  bring.  The  imaginary  scenes 
and  actions  of  poetry  afford  something  of  the  same 
delight  which  the  actual  perception  of  such  objects 
would  supply. 

All  imaginatiye  activity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impeUed  hj  some  motive 
involves  an  element  of  feeling.  Thus  in  working  out  some  conjecture 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer  or  of  a  scientific  man  is  stimulated  hy  curiosity  or 
the  love  of  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  feeling  is  present 
in  the  highly  intellectualised  form  of  a  calm  motive  to  action.  It  is 
only  when  discovery  is  near  that  anything  like  an  element  of  emotional 
excitement  presents  itself.  In  the  case  of  what  is  here  caUed  poetic, 
that  is  feeling-impeUed,  imagination,  the  emotional  state  is  present  in  a 
palpable  degree  throughout  the  operation,  and  it  supplies  a  force  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  wiU,  properly  so-called.  This  is  seen  plainly  enough, 
in  the  case  of  painful  feelings,  such  as  terror,  the  influence  of  which  in 
keeping  certain  images  before  the  mind  is  distinctiy  anti-voluntary. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  pleasurable  feelings,  such  as  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  the  presence  or  the  emotional  excitement  affects  the  character 
of  the  whole  mental  process.  The  end  in  this  case  being  simply  the 
furtherance  and  deepening  of  a  feeling  already  excited  in  a  measure, 
the  whole  operation  of  selection  and  grouping  appears  to  be  immediately 
determined  or  controlled  by  the  feeling,  with  only  the  slightest  admixture 
of  the  volitional  element,  that  is  to  say,  a  conscious  aiming  at  a  result^ 

>  This  properly  emotive  control  of  the  imaginative  process  is  well  iUas* 
trated  in  our  dreams.    See  my  volume,  lUuaions,  Chap,  YIL,  p.  164,  &c. 
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Transcending  the  Real.  We  bave  seen  that  imagi- 
nation is  able  (within  certain  limits)  to  vary  or  trans- 
form the  actual  events  of  our  experience.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  an  emotion,  such  as  the  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  or  the  sublime,  imagination  is  wont  to  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  experiences  and  to  picture 
objects,  circumstasces,  and  events  surpassing  those 
of  every  day  life.  The  ideal  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion are  thus  apt  to  transcend  the  region  of  sober  fact 
Hence  the  realm  of  romance  and  fairylaud. 

Imagination  opposed  to  Intellect     The  indulgence 
in  these  pleasures  of  imagination  is  legitimate  within 
certain  bounds.    But  it  is  attended  with  dangers,  moral 
and  intellectual    A  young  person  whose  mind  dwells^ 
long  on  the  wonders  of  romance  may  grow  discon-  | 
tented  with   actual  life.     Or  he  learns  to  find  his 
satisfaction  in  such  ideal  indulgence ;  and  so  by  the  ^ 
habitual  severance  of  emotion  and  volition,   ceases 
to  feel  the  presence  of  every  day  motives,  a  result 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  Coleridge  and  other_ 
'  dreamers '.     This  constitutes  the  moral  danger.    The 
intellectual  danger  is  that  by  an  excessive  activity  of 
imagination  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction  may  become 
confused.     All  vivid  imagination  appears,  as  was  sug- 
gested above,  to  be  attended  with  a  measure  of  belief 
Children  of  very  lively  imagination  easily  drift  into 
the  belief  that  their  dream-images  and  their  waking 
fancies  answer  to  realities. 

Intellectual  Value  of  Imagination.  We  have  now 
seen  that  the  imagination  stands  in  a  double  relation 
to  intellection  or  knowing.  On  the  one  hand,  when 
controlled  by  the  will  and  directed  to  the  ends  of 
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truth  it  is  an  important  ancillary  in  the  acquisition 
and  discovery  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  uncontrolled,  or  when  subjected  to  the  powerful 
sway  of  emotion,  it  easily  opposes  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

Writers  on  the  imagination  have  been  wont  to 
dwell  rather  on  this  second  aspect,  and  to  overlook 
the  function  of  the  imagination  in  thinking  and 
nnderstanding.  The  old  opposition  of  imagination 
and  understanding  rested  on  an  inadequate  appre- 
hension of  its  operations.  No  doubt  imagination  and 
thonght  are  broadly  contrasted,  since  the  former  has 
to  do  with  the  concrete  in  its  fulness  of  detail,  while 
the  understanding  has  to  do  with  the  general  in  its 
bareness  and  simplicity.^  Yet  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  two,  which  recent  psychologists  have 
come  to  see.  When  duly  controlled  imaginative 
activity  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  processes 
of  thinking.  By  giving  mobility  and  flexibility  to 
the  images  of  memory  it  is  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  activity  of  thought*  Thus  by  breaking  up  or 
dissolving  complex  images  and  series  of  images  into 
their  parts  and  allowing  of  the  isolated  picturing  of 
objects  and  events,  it  facilitates  the  processes  of 
abstraction  (turning  the  mind  from  the  complexities 
of  individual  things).  And  by  combining  mental 
pictures  in  new  wholes  it  paves  the  way  for  the  syn- 

1  The  broad  contrast  between  the  two  has  been  illnatrated  in  a  very 
interesting  way  by  Mr.  Galton.  As  he  jostly  remarks,  "onr  bookish  and 
wordy  education  tends  to  repress  this  valftable  gift  of  nature".  In^iries 
iiUo  Swnum  FacuUy,  p.  113. 

*  Goethe  somewhere  talks  of  the  imagination  as  'die  Vorschule  des 
Denkens". 
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thetic  activity  of   thought  in  combining  thought- 
elements  (notions)  in  new  relations.^ 

Development  of  imagination.  Just  as  memoiy  only 
begins  to  develop  when  the  faculty  of  perception  has 
been  exercised  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  imagination 
only  distinctly  appears  when  memory  has  attained  a 
certain  stage  of  perfection.  This  applies  alike  to 
construction  as  concerned  with  objects  and  with 
actions.  The  child  must  be  able  to  recall  distinctly 
a  number  of  previous  sense-experiences  before  he  can 
build  up  new  pictures  of  what  is  going  to  happen, 
or  strike  out  new  combinations  of  movement. 

Germ  of  Imagination.  Although  the  infant  shows 
the  germ  of  imagination  imder  the  form  of  antici- 
pating what  is  new,  it  is  not  till  language  is  mastered 
that  its  activity  becomes  well  marked.  It  is  in 
listening  to  the  simple  narrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  mother  or  nurse  that  the  power  of  framing 
new  pictures  is  first  exercised.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  child  will  only  manifest  interest  in  such  naxra- 
tions  after  he  has  been  accustomed  to  a  verbal  recital 
of  his  own  personal  experiences.*  The  capability  of 
representing  a  new  series  of  events  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  the  reproductive  imagination  in  recalling 
old  successions.  In  this  way  the  child's  knowledge 
of  things  gradually  widens,  passing  outwards  from  the 


^  The  fanction  of  imagination  in  thinking  will  be  tonched  on  again  in  the 
following  chapter.  Its  importance  in  relation  to  intellect  and  thought  has 
been  emphasised  by  Mr.  Spenoer,  MneipUi  qf  Ptychology^  IL,  Pt  VIIL, 
Chap.  III.,  9§  491,  492 :  by  George,  Lehimck  der  Pii^ehiUof^  2nd  Pt  5. 
p.  278,  &a :  Volkmann,  Lehrhuch  der  PtyehologU,  Section  IV.,  D,  {  84, 
p.  469. 

'  See  Perez,  Lea  trois  prcmiirea  aruUes  de  Vettfanl,  p.  163. 
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narrow  circle  of  his  individual  observations,  and 
embracing  larger  and  larger  regions  of  space  and 
time. 

Children'8  Fancy :  Nature  of  Play.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  of  constructive  power  in  this 
simple  receptive  form,  the  child  shows  a  spontaneous 
disposition  to  build  up  fancies  on  his  own  account 
The  feeling  of  possessing  a  new  power  seems  to  act  as 
a  motive  here.  At  first  this  activity  of  fancy  mani- 
fests itself  in  close  connection  with  the  perception  of 
actual  objects.  This  is  illustrated  in  children's  play. 
Play  offers  as  we  have  seen  ample  scope  for  practical 
ingenuity:  it  is  the  natural  vent  of  active  impulse, 
the  liking  to  do  things,  and  to  find  out  new  ways  of 
doing  them.  But  it  owes  its  interest  to  another  cir- 
cumstance, namely  that  it  is  a  mimicry  and  kind  of 
make-believe  of  the  actions  of  adults.  When  at  play 
the  child  realises  by  an  exercise  of  fancy  the  objects 
and  actions  which  he  is  mimicking.  The  actual  pre- 
sentations supply  a  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  imagina- 
tion more  easily  constructs  its  fabric.*  By  the  alchemy 
of  imagination  the  doll  becomes  in  a  manner  trans- 
formed into  a  living  child,  the  rude  stick  into  a  horse, 
and  so  on.  A  very  rough  basis  of  analogy  will  suffice 
for  these  creations  of  fancy :  hence  a  boy  will  derive 
as  much  pleasure  &om  a  broken  and  shapeless  hobby 
horse  as  from  the  most  life-like  toy.  Play  thus  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  manner  the  liveliness  of  children's 
fancy.     In  their  spontaneous  games  they  betray  the 


>  The  aid  rendered  by  tlie  presence  of  an  actnal  object  to  the  activity  of 
imagination  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  quoted  by  Mr.  Galton,  that  chess-players 
can  think  out  a  game  better  when  they  have  the  empty  chess-board  present. 
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germs  of  artistic  imagination :  they  are  in  a  sense  at 
once  poets  and  actors. 

Children's  Fictions.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years 
who  has  heard  a  nmnber  of  stories  will  display  great 
^activity  in  modelling  new  ones.^  These  fabrications 
show  the  influence  of  the  child's  own  experience  and 
observation  as  well  as  of  the  narratives  of  others.  At 
this  period  original  fancy  often  assumes  extravagant 
shapes.  A  strong  susceptibility  to  the  excitement 
of  the  marvellous,  often  supplies  the  impelling  force 
in  these  constructions.  Young  children  are  wont 
to  project  themselves  in  fancy  to  distant  regions  of 
space  and  to  transform  themselves  into  other  objects. 
Thus  a  child  barely  3  years  was  accustomed  to  wish 
she  might  live  in  the  water  with  the  fishes,  or  be 
a  beautiful  star  in  the  sky.  The  daring  of  these  com- 
binations is  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for 
by  the  child's  ignorance  of  what  is  impossible  and 
improbable  in  reality.  To  the  young  mind  to  fly  up 
into  the  sky  is  an  idea  which  has  nothing  absurd 
about  it.  The  riotous  activity  of  cliildren's  &ncy  is 
thus  due  in  part  to  their  want  of  experience  and 
judgment. 

Imagination  brought  under  Control.  The  progress 
of  experience  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  lead  to  a 
moderation  of  childish  fancy  From  the  first  spon- 
taneous form  in  which  it  is  free  to  follow  every  capri- 
cious impulse,  it  passes  into  the  more  regulated  form  in 

^  These  fanciful  creations  are  often  built  np  on  a  slender  basis  of  obaervation. 
Thus  a  little  girl  (6{  years)  once  found  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  set  to 
work  to  weave  a  pretty  fairy  tale  respecting  it  To  her  fancy  it  became  tiie 
wonderful  stone,  having  inside  it  beautiful  rooms,  and  lovely  fiuiies  who 
dance,  sing,  and  live  happily. 
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which  it  is  controlled  by  an  enlightened  wilL  That  is  to 
say,  its  activity  becomes  directed  by  the  sense  of  what 
is  true,  life-like,  and  probable.  The  old  nursery  stories 
cease  to  please.  Narratives  based  on  real  life,  histories 
of  children,  their  doings  and  experiences,  take  their 
place.  In  this  way  the  earlier  impulses,  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  the  liking  for  the  grotesque  and  ridi- 
culous, are  replaced  by  higher  motives,  a  desire  to 
learn  about  things,  and  a  regard  for  what  is  true  to 
nature  and  life. 

Later  Growth  of  Imagination.  Although  through 
the  development  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reason- 
ing the  child's  fancy  becomes  restricted,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  ceases  to  grow.  We  are  apt 
to  attribute  to  children  a  high  degree  of  imaginative 
power  just  because  we  are  struck  by  the  boldness  of  their 
conceits.  But  when  they  talk  of  the  sky  tumbling 
down,  or  of  their  flying  up  to  a  tree,  they  are  in  truth 
exercising  imagination  in  a  very  rudimentary  way. 
The  combinations  are  very  easy  ones  from  their  point 
of  view,  being  simple  in  structure  and  modelled  on 
the  pattern  of  familiar  everyday  facts.  The  same 
child  that  performs  these  'feats'  could  not  perhaps 
form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  an  animal  or  a  city  that 
was  described  to  him.  The  power  of  imaginative  con- 
struction goes  on  developing  with  the  accumulation 
of  elements  and  the  repeated  exercise  of  the  faculty. 

What  Improvement  in  Imagination  implies.  The 
progress  of  imaginative  power  with  the  advance  of 
years  means  first  of  all  increased  facility  in  grouping 
elements.  A  piece  of  imaginative  work  of  the  same 
degree  of  complexity  would  be  executed  in  less  time 
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and  with  less  effort.  Thus  the  student  of  botany  or 
zoology  would  find  it  easier  to  realise  a  description  of 
a  plant  or  animal  In  the  second  place  this  progress 
implies  an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  operations 
which  become  possible.  By  more  difficult  operations 
must  be  understood,  either  more  complex  combinations, 
such  as  the  visualising  of  a  large  and  intricate  scene, 
say  a  battle ;  or  combinations  more  remote  from  our 
everyday  experience,  as  the  scenery  and  events  of 
Paradise  Lost^  or  the  life  of  primitive  races.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  original  construction  must 
be  taken  as  indicating  higher  imaginative  power  than 
receptive  or  imitative  construction. 

Varieties  of  Imaginative  Power.  Different  persons 
differ  in  power  of  imagination  no  less  markedly 
perhaps  than  in  that  of  memory.  These  differences 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  One  man  has 
excellent  constructive  ability  generally,  which  is 
something  distinct  from  a  mere  superiority  in  repro- 
ductive power.  More  commonly,  excellence  in  imagi- 
native capability  shows  itself  in  some  special  direction. 
Thus  we  have  a  good  imagination  for  visible  scenery, 
for  musical  combinations,  for  practical  expedients, 
and  for  others'  internal  experiences.  And  as  a  mors 
circumscribed  development  we  find  a  specially  good 
imagination  for  faces,  for  historical  scenes,  and  so 
forth. 

These  differences  plainly  depend  partly  on  native 
inequalities  and  partly  on  differences  in  surroundings, 
the  influence  of  companionship,  and  special  exercise 
and  training.  Children  differ  from  the  first-  in 
their   formative   power  as  a  whole.      Some  minds 
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are  able  to  recast  the  various  results  of  their  ex- 
perience more  easily  than  others.  Again  there  may 
be  a  special  native  bent  to  one  kind  of  imagi- 
native activity,  due  to  a  specially  good  sense,  with 
its  accompanying  superior  degree  of  retentiveness. 
In  this  way  the  bom  painter  with  his  fine  eye 
and  his  good  memory  for  colour  would  naturally 
find  it  easy  to  exercise  his  imagination  on  this 
material  The  emotional  susceptibilities,  too,  have 
much  to  do  with  fixing  the  special  line  of  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination.  A  naturally  strong  liking  for 
scientific  discovery  leads  a  boy  to  exercise  his  imagi- 
nation in  relation  to  natural  phenomena  and  their 
laws,  whereas  a  deep  feeling  for  the  beautiful  aspect 
of  things  would  impel  the  imagination  to  follow  the 
line  of  poetic  combination. 

While  in  this  way  much  of  the  difference,  with 
respect  both  to  the  general  and  to  the  special 
development  of  imaginative  power,  is  predetermined 
by  natural  aptitude  and  inclination,  the  influence  of 
surroundings  and  of  education  is  a  considerable  one. 
Systematic  training  will  never  make  a  naturally 
unimaginative  child  quick  to  imagine,  but  it  may 
considerably  improve  the  power,  and  even  raise  it 
to  a  considerable  height  in  some  special  direction. 

TxatniiMr  of  tho  ImagiiiatioiL  The  side  of  imaginative  activity 
which  will  chiefly  interest  tib  here  is  the  cognitive  side.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  faculty  in  relation  to  Intellect  on  one  side 
and  Emotion  on  the  other  gives  rise  to  problems  of  pecnliar  diffi- 
culty. As  we  have  seen,  the  power  of  picturing  what  has  never 
been  actually  seen  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  knowledge.  And  yet 
this  same  power  if  indulged  in  to  excess  may  give  rise  to  illusions, 
and  so  frustrate  the  purposes  of  intellect. 
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B«tfeniiii]i«  Tmmodwmta  Faaey.  That  imagination  lec^uires 
resfxaining  nobody  will  doubt  ^  Nothing  ia  more  dangerooa  to 
leaaon  than  the  flight  of  imagination.  •  «  Men  of  bright  fan- 
cies may  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  those  angels  whom  the 
Scriptures  represent  as  covering  their  eyes  with  their  wings."  ^  In 
the  case  of  children  of  very  vivid  imaginations  the  treatment  of 
the  faculty  is  often  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Wild,  disconcerting, 
and  injurious  fancies  must,  it  is  plain,  be  dispelled.  And  the  vivid- 
ness of  fancy  must  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  confusing  fiction 
and  reality.  In  such  a  case  the  immediate  object  of  training  should 
be  to  strengthen  concurrently  the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning 
as  a  make-weight  against  a  too  lively  imagination. 

Gnicliiiff  tho  Fancy.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  peiils 
of  indulging  children's  fancy  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In 
the  case  of  healthy  children  who  are  kindly  treated  the  ezerdse  of 
fancy  rarely  leads  to  bad  moral  or  intellectual  consequences.  Childien 
appear  to  dream  vividly,  yet  as  a  rule  they  soon  distinguish  between 
their  dreams  and  their  real  waking  experiences.  A  strong  native 
bent  to  imaginative  activity  requires  to  be  guided  rather  than 
resisted  and  frustrated^  By  a  judicious  course  of  training  it  may 
be  transformed  into  the  germ  of  a  fine  historical,  scientific,  or 
poetic  imagination. 

Stimnlating  the  Imagination.  Not  only  so,  in  average  cases  it 
is  desirable  to  stimulate  the  imaginative  power  by  supplying  appro- 
priate objects.  The  habitual  narration  of  stories,  description  of 
places,  and  so  on,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  rudimentaiy 
stages  of  education.  The  child  that  has  been  well  drilled  at  home 
in  following  stories,  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  better 
learner  at  sshooL  The  early  nurture  of  imagination  by  means  of 
good  wholesome  food  has  had  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
degree  of  imaginative  power,  and,  through  this,  of  the  range  of 
intellectual  activity  ultimately  reached. 

Ck>ndition8  of  Sound  Training.  In  order  to  train  the  imaginar 
tion  wisely  we  must  attend  to  the  natural  laws  of  its  operation. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  constructive  tasks  imposed  should  be 
adapted  to  the  experiences  of  the  child.  The  first  rule  then  is  to 
see  that  the  child  has  command  of  the  necessary  materials.    Bj 

1  Hume,  TrtaUae  qfEuman  Nature,  Bk.  I.,  Ft  lY.,  §  7. 
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these  are  meant  not  only  the  images  which  supply  the  elements 
or  details  of  the  mental  picture,  but  a  representation  or  represen- 
tations which  may  serve  as  a  rough  model  for  the  composition. 
Thus  to  take  a  simple  example,  a  child  will  be  aided  to  form  a"" 
mental  picture  of  a  snow  mountain  not  only  by  recalling  the 
mountain  form  and  the  white  snow,  but  also  by  referring  to 
some  familiar  object  which  shall  serve  as  type  or  models  as  a  loaf 
of  sugar.     The  second  rule  is  to  awaken  an  adequate  interest  or  ' 
motive.      The  materials  provided  for  constructive  activity,  the 
scene  described,  or  the  action  narrated,  must  be  interesting  and  ( 
attractive,  as  well  as  within  the  child's  grasp.    Here  the  study  of  ', 
the  emotional  side  of  child-nature,  and  of  its  many  variations  isj 
necessary. 

Gndstion  of  Exerdss.  The  imaginative  faculty,  like  every 
other  faculty,  must  be  called  into  play  gradually.  Not  only  must 
the  oonstrnctive  operation  be  adapted  to  the  growing  ezperienoe  of 
the  child,  and  the  natural  order  of  unfolding  of  his  feelings,  it 
most  be  suited  to  the  d^ee  of  imaginative  power  already  attained. 
Thus  descriptions  and  narrations  should  increase  in  length  and 
intricacy  by  gradual  steps.  The  first  exercises  of  the  imagination 
should  be  by  means  of  short  accounts  of  interesting  incidents 
in  animal  and  child  life.  Such  stories  deal  in  experiences  which 
are  ilioroughly  intelligible  and  interesting  tq  the  child.  The  best 
of  the  traditional  stories,  as  that  of  Cinderella,  are  well  fitted  by 
their  simplicity  as  well  as  by  their  romantic  and  adventurous 
chaiacter  to  please  and  engross  the  imagination.  And  fables  in 
which  the  moral  element  is  not  made  too  burdensome,  and  in 
which  the  child's  characteristic  feelings,  ei^.,  his  love  of  fun,  are 
studied,  will  commonly  be  reckoned  among  his  favouritea  When 
new  feelings  of  curiosity  unfold,  and  the  imaginative  faculty  gains 
strength  by  exercise,  more  elaborate  and  less  exciting  stories  may 
be  introduced* 

Ghildxen's  Utaratiiro.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  a  good  part 
of  the  so-called  children's  literature  offends  by  inattention  to  the 
obvious  conditions  of  success.  It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  on  the 
'night  mare'  stories  which  injure  children  by  disposing  them  to 
images  of  the  terrible,  though  examples  of  this  are  not  wanting  in 
classical   collections  of  fairy-tales.     Nor  need  one  refer  to  the 
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'goody'  booka  which  commonly  weaiy  them  (when  they  succeed  in 
engaging  any  measure  of  their  attrition  at  all).  It  is  enough  to 
touch  on  the  common  enor  of  describing  experiences,  sitnationsi 
impressions  and  feelings,  quite  out  of  their  mental  reach.  The 
writers  of  children's  books  but  too  rarely  have  the  art  of  looking 
at  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  young  person.  His  powers  of 
understanding  and  his  emotional  capabilities  are  alike  over-rated. 
He  is  expected  to  understand  intricate  motives,  to  appreciate 
delicate  touches  of  humour  which  would  escape  many  an  adult, 
and  to  manifest  an  mthetic  taste  on  a  level  with  the  latest  refine- 
ments. Anybody  who  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  scan  the  so- 
called  *  popular'  children's  stories  of  the  present  day,  and  what 
Ib  more,  carefully  observe  how  children  read  them,  will  satisfy 
himself  that  even  in  this  prolific  age  the  stories  which  really  come 
home  to  young  minds  are  few  enough. 

Bxiirelsa  of  tho  Imaginatloii  in  Teaching.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  imagination  is  called  into  activity  in  all  branches  of  teaching. 
In  some  branches,  as  History  and  Geography,  it  is  more  espectsllj 
exercised.  Here  then  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  operation  of  the 
faculty  wUl  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  teacher.  A 
word  or  two  must  suffice  on  this  head. 

To  begin  with,  since  new  images  can  only  be  formed  out  of  old 
materialsi  it  is  desirable  to  call  up  past  impressions  in  the  most 
vivid  way.  This  end  will  be  secured  to  some  extent  by  a  vise 
selection  of  words.  These  must  be  simple  and  familiar,  fitted  to 
call  up  images  at  once.  More  than  this,  the  teacher  should  remind 
the  child  of  facts  in  his  experience  the  representations  of  which 
may  serve  as  the  elements  of  the  new  image,  or  as  its  model 
Thus  in  describing  an  historical  event  the  several  features  must 
be  made  clear  by  parallel  facts  in  the  child's  small  world  and  the 
whole  scene  made  distinct  by  the  help  of  rough  analogies.  In 
doing  this,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  help  the  child 
to  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  and  not  to  import  into  the 
new  image  the  accidental  and  irrelevant  accessories  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

Once  more,  the  teacher  must  seek  to  follow  the  natural  order  in 
exercising  the  imagination.  He  should  remember  that  dear  images 
are  built  up  gradually.     There  is  first  a  dim  outline,  a  binned 
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scheme^  and  this  gradually  grows  distinct  by  additions  of  detailed 
features.  Thus  the  description  of  a  country  best  begins  with  a 
rough  outline  of  its  contour,  its  sairoundings,  and  its  larger 
features,  as  mountain-chains,  &c.  Similarly  historical  narrative 
best  sets  out  with  some  general  outline  of  events  which  may 
serve  as  a  time-scheme  for  the  particular  incidents  to  be  dealt 
with.  Not  only  so,  the  teacher  should  progress  by  steps  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  and  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
The  method  in  teaching  geography,  of  setting  out  with  the  child's 
immediate  sunoundingSy  and  gradually  passing  to  more  distant 
i^ons,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  first  condition.  The 
piaetice  in  the  teaching  of  history,  of  giving  a  biographical 
account  of  a  sovereign  with  the  least  possible  reference  to  social 
circumstances,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  second  oonditicm. 
Fmally,  the  imagination  may  be  greatly  aided  by  sense^presen- 
tations.  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  fancy  builds  up  its 
creations  most  easily  when  there  is  a  basis  of  actual  observation 
at  the  mom^k  And  this  condition  is  complied  with  by  a 
judicious  use  of  maps,  models,  pictures,  &c. 

APPENDIX. 

The  proceises  of  conttractive  imaginatioii  have  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
by  EngliBh  psychologies.  The  acoounts  given  by  D.  Stewart  and  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  are  slight  and  inadequate.  Prof.  Bain  deals  more  folly  with  the 
theme  in  his  own  manner  nnder  the  head  of  ' ConstmctiTe  Association' 
(Sentti  and  IntelUeC:  InUHed^  Chap.  IV.)*  Among  German  writers  who 
haye  ably  treated  the  subject  may  be  mentioned  Geoige,  Lehrhuch  dtr  Pay- 
chologic,  2nd  Part,  5 ;  and  Yolkmann,  Lehrbueh  der  Psychologies  Section  4  D, 
184. 

On  the  cnltiTation  of  the  imagination  the  reader  may  consult  Benoke , 
9p.  cit,  I  28,  24 ;  Waitz,  op.  dL,  §  10  (Vom  SjneUJ.  There  are  some  good 
remarks  on  practical  constmctiveness  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Essays,  Vol.  II., 
Chap,  XXI.  (On  Memory  and  Invention).  The  application  of  the  psychology 
of  the  imagination  to  the  teaching  of  History  and  Geography  is  well  illns- 
trated  in  Mr.  Fitch's  treatment  of  these  subjects,  lectures  on  Teaching, 
Caiaps.  XIL  and  XIIL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCEPTION. 

Particular  and  General  Knowledge :  Thought.    The 

intellectual  operations  hitherto  considered  have  had 
to  do  with  individual  things.  To  perceive,  remember, 
and  imagine  has  reference  to  some  particular  object, 
as  the  River  Thames,  or  a  particular  occurrence,  as 
the  opening  of  the  New  Law-Courts.  But  we  may 
reflect  and  reason  about  rivers  or  ceremonies  in  general. 
When  we  do  so  we  are  said  to  think}  All  thinking  is 
representation  like  imagination,  but  it  is  a  diffeient 
sort  of  representation.  It  is  the  representation  not  of 
individual  things  {e.g.,  John  Smith)  but  of  classes 
(e.g.j  Englishman,  human  being).*  In  thinking  we 
are  concerned  not  with  single  objects  in  their  'con- 
crete' fulness  of  individual  peculiarities  or  charac- 
teristics {e.g.y  this  tree  with  all  its  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  form,  colour,  &c.),  but  with  certain  of  their 
'  abstract '  qualities,  that  is  to  say  aspects  common  to 
them  and  many  other  things  {e.g.^  the  possession  of 

^  Here  again  we  have  a  word  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  its 
everyday  sense.  We  often  say  we  cannot  '  thin^ '  of  a  thing  when  we  mean 
we  cannot  recall  it 

*  Or  inasmnch  as  It  represents  a  number  of  concrete  representations,  it  may 
be  called,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Spencer,  re-representative. 
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life).  This  higher  province  of  intellectual  activity 
broadly  marks  off  human  from  animal  inteUigenee. 

Thinking  Defined.  Thinking  may  be  roughly  de- 
fined as  a  going  over,  sorting,  and  arranging  the  store 
of  particular  cognitions  gained  by  sense-perception 
and  retained  by  memory.  Like  the  simpler  forms  of 
cognition  it  consists  in  discrimination  and  assimilation, 
in  detecting  differences  and  agreements.  It  differs 
from  these  in  the  mode  of  exercise  of  these  funda- 
mental functions.  Thinking  is  discrimination  and 
assimilation  performed  on  the  results  of  sense-percep- 
tion and  reproduction.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  is  assimilation  and  discrimination  of  a 
higher  kind,  involving  much  more  activity  of  mind. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  whereas  in  the  know- 
ledge of  single  concrete  objects  by  sense-perception 
discrimination  was  the  chief  thing,  and  assimilation 
was  a  subordinate  operation,  in  thinking  the  relation 
is  rather  reversed.  To  discover  the  general  in  the 
particular,  to  bring  many  individual  things  under  one 
head,  is  to  trace  out  the  similarities  of  things ;  and 
to  think  is  pre-eminently  to  detect  similarity  amid 
diversity.^  At  the  same  time,  this  process  of  detecting 
resemblances  is  attended,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
with  a  clearer  apprehension  of  differences. 

Thinking  and  Understanding.  Thinking  is  closely 
related  to  Understanding,  and  indeed  the  two  words 
are  often  used  to  mark  off  the  same  region  of  intel- 
lectual operation.      When  we  view  an  object  as  a 

^  Wit  aad  poetio  inuigiiiatioii  when  striking  ont  similes  exemplify,  as  wo 
shiU  see  presently,  the  same  fondamental  process.  Wit  and  nnderstanding 
hare  always  been  legaided  as  closely  connected  one  with  another. 
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concrete  whole  we  apprehend  it :  when  however  we 
regard  it  under  some  common  aspect  we  comprehend 
it  The  child  apprehends  this  particular  bdlding, 
that  is  to  say  as  an  individual  thing  distinct  £rom  sur- 
rounding things,  having  a  particular  shape,  size,  &e. : 
he  comprehends  it  when  he  recognises  it  as  a  church 
Similarly  he  understands  an  event  when  he  assimilates 
it  to  other  and  already  familiar  events  on  the  ground 
of  a  common  cause.  Thus  he  understands  the  fall  of 
snow  when  he  takes  a  lump  into  his  hand  and  finds 
out  that  it  has  weight.^  To  understand  things  ib 
thus  to  assimilate  them  to  other  things,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  mean  by  thinking. 

Thinking  based  on  Comparison.  All  thinking  im- 
plies  comparing  one  object  with  another.  By  an  act 
of  comparison  is  meant  the  voluntary  direction  of 
attention  to  two  or  more  objects  at  the  same  moment, 
or  in  immediate  succession,  with  a  view  to  discover 
their  differences  or  their  agreements.  The  objects 
may  be  both  present  together,  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position, as  when  a  teacher  compares  the  handwriting 
of  a  child  with  the  copy ;  or,  as  often  happens,  may 
be  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  represented,  as  when  we 
recall  a  person's  face  in  order  to  compare  it  with  ano- 
ther which  we  are  now  observing. 

As  we  saw  above,  a  child  in  perceiving  an  object 
discriminates  and  assimilates.  Thus  in  recognising  a 
figure  as  that  of  his  father,  he  marks  off  the  object 
in  respect  of  height,  &c,  from  other  objects.     In  like 

'  The  terms  Thought  and  Undentanding  ere  often  need  for  intallectiud 
operatione  ae  a  whole.  The  name  of  the  highest  manifteftation  of  intdketasl 
activity  naturally  tends  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  activity. 
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manner  when  he  recognises  an  object  as  an  orange,  he 
assimilates  it  to  other  and  previously  seen  objects. 
Yet  here  the  differences  and  similarities  are  latent,  so 
to  speak.  The  child  does  not  distinctly  recall  other 
figures  from  which  that  of  his  father  differs,  nor  does 
he  distinctly  recall  other  oranges  which  the  present 
one  resembles.  The  relation  of  likeness  or  unlikeness 
is  implicitly  seized,  but  it  is  not  explicitly  set  forth 
to  the  mind. 

This  last  process  involves  a  further  intellectual 
activity  which  is  known  as  comparison.  In  this  we 
place  the  objects  differing  or  agreeing  in  mental  juxta- 
position, so  as  to  distinctly  view  them  as  related  by 
way  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  This  act  of  com- 
paring objects  involves  the  germ  of  thinking,  and 
marks  a  certain  development  of  intellectual  power. 
An  intelligent  dog  can  distinguish  and  recognise, 
but  he  cannot  mentally  juxtapose  objects  or  com- 
pare them,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  imperfect  and 
rudimentary  way. 

This  act  of  comparing  two  objects  illustrates  the 
highest  kind  of  exercise  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
concentration.  In  viewing  two  or  more  objects  in 
their  relation  one  to  another  a  peculiar  effort  of 
mental  fixation  is  involved.  The  attention  has  to 
pass  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  in  order  that  the 
point  of  diBsimilarity  or  similarity  may  become 
clear  and  well-defined.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
juxtaposition  in  space  of  two  objects  greatly  assists 
in  the  detection  of  likeness  or  unlikeness.  Such 
proximity  of  the  object  is  most  favourable  to  a  rapid 
transition  of  the  attention,  and  an  (approximately) 
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instantaneous    co«>obseryation   of   the  two   in   their 
relation.^ 

Aa  one  derivation  of  the  word  raggests  (Lat  eomparare^  fix)m  cm  and 
par,  equal ;  cf.  Germ,  vergleichmf  from  glekh,  like  or  equal)  oompatuon 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  diBcoyery  of  reaemblances.  The  com- 
parijBons  of  wit,  and  of  poetic  fancy,  are  clearly  illustrations  of  the 
process  of  assimilating  or  likening  one  thing  to  another.  Even  when 
we  compare  two  things  so  as  to  note  their  differences,  the  idea  of  their 
likeness  is  implied.  We  only  compare  them  by  first  bringing  them 
together  and  regarding  them  under  some  aspect  of  similarity,  s^.,  height 
in  the  case  of  persons.  In  truth  we  only  talk,  generally  speaking^  of 
comparing  things  when  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  likeness,  and 
when  accordingly  the  detection  of  difference  (if  such  there  be)  neoesai- 
tates  dose  concentration  of  mind,  as  in  inspecting  two  similar  hand- 
writings, two  similar  coins,  &c.  Hence  the  expression :  *  They  axe  too 
xmlike  to  be  compared  '• 

Comparisons  which  involve  Reproduction.  The 
process  of  comparing  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
form  when  the  objects  to  be  compared  are  not  pre- 
sented at  the  moment.  This,  as  before  hinted,  is 
the  common  case.  The  range  of  thinking  would 
almost  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  point  if  our 
minds  were  confined  to  the  accidental  juxtapositions 
of  objects  in  space,  and  of  events  in  time.  By  the 
aid  of  memory  we  are  able  to  bring  together  objects 
and  events  far  removed  fix)m  one  another  in  our  ex- 
perience, and  in  this  way  to  give  unity  and  order  to 
our  experience  as  a  whole. 

In  this  representative  mbde  of  comparison  the 
images  are  commonly  called  up  by  the  force  of  simi- 
larity itsel£  Thus  in  comparing  a  person's  face  with 
another  previously  seen,  the  first  step  in  the  process 

1  Sir  W.  Hamilton  reasoDS  that  compariaon  would  he  impossible  bat  for 
our  power  of  attending  to  two  objects  at  predsely  the  same  moment  (Sea 
Leeiuret  <m  Metapkysks,  Vol  L,  Lect  XIV. 
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is  the  revival  of  the  image  of  this  last  in  the  manner 
ahready  explained  (p.  266).  The  act  of  comparison 
follows,  and  consists  of  a  reflection  on  the  point  or 
points  of  similarity,  already  vaguely  discerned,  with 
a  view  to  render  these  distinct  or  definite. 

OomiHaiflons  of  Wit  and  Fancy.  This  same  proceai  of  repre- 
sentatiTe  comparison  is  illuBtrated  in  the  assimilations  of  remote  objects 
or  ideas  in  strokes  of  wit,  and  poetic  similes.  The  source  of  the  intel- 
lectual pleasQTe  in  each  case  is  the  sndden  discovery  of  some  affinity 
between  things  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  view  as 
totally  unlike  and  disconnected.^  The  mental  juxtaposition  is  due  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  attraction  of  similan.  It  is  the  similarity  of 
the  words  in  a  pun,  or  of  the  ideas  in  wit  proper,  and  in  poetic  lancy, 
which  causes  the  two  to  come  together  in  the  mind.  And  the  mind 
which  is  quick  at  striking  out  witty  comparisons,  or  poetical  similes, 
must  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  mode  of  suggestion  by  similarity. 
Bat  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  process,  The  final  perfectly  elaborated 
parallel  or  analogy  implies  (in  most  cases  at  least)  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  things  thus  brought  together,  a  detection  of  the  precise  point  of 
analogy  between  them,  and  a  setting  this  forth  clearly  to  the  mind« 

Analysis  and  Synthesis.  Thinking  is  often  des- 
cribed as  a  process  of  separating  and  combining,  or 
of  analysis  and  synthesis.  By  mental  analysis  we 
mean  the  taking  apart  of  a  complex  whole  and 
attending  separately  to  its  parts.  By  synthesis,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  meant  the  reverse  process  of  com- 
bining parts  in  a  complex  whole.  Just  as  the  chemist 
analyses  and  recombines  his  substances,  so  the  mind 
is  capable  of  breaking  up  a  complex  product  into  its 
parts  and  re-grouping  them.* 


*  Of  oonrse  this  is  not  the  only  ingredient  in  the  charm  of  wit  or  of  poetic 
■imile.    The  pletsnre  in  both  cases  seems  to  be  a  complex  mental  state. 

'  The  analogy  between  physlcsl  and  mental  analysis  and  synthesis  only 
holds  up  to  a  oerbdn  point.  On  the  different  uses  of  the  words  see  the  artido 
Analysis  in  the  9th  Edition  of  the  Bncydopesdia  Briianniea,  X 
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It  is  plain  that  in  finding  oiit  the  Bimikiities  of 
things  we  analyse.  A  percept  and  its  corresponding 
image  are»  as  we  have  seen,  highly  complex,  made 
up  of  an  aggregate  of  many  sense-impressions,,  and 
involving  many  relations  of  parts  one  to  another. 
Thus  in  representing  an  orange  the  mind  grasps  a 
whole  group  of  properties,  form,  colour,  &c  When 
we  consider  the  similarity  of  an  orange  to  other 
things,  e.g.^  other  firuits,  or  other  globular  bodies,  we 
pick  out  certain  aspects  of  the  object  and  consider 
these  separately,  that  is  we  analyse. 

But  analysis  though  a  very  important  part  of 
thinking  is  not  the  whole  of  it  Thinking  involves 
processes  of  combination  or  synthesis  as  well  In 
forming  the  idea  planet,  for  example,  the  mind  com- 
bines the  results  of  previous  processes  of  analysis, 
such  as  the  idea  of  a  spherical  body,  of  motion  about 
a  centre,  and  so  on.  An  important  part  of  thinking 
is  concerned  with  discovering  the  causal  relations 
which  bind  objects  and  events  together;  and  this 
operation  involves  a  bringing  together  of  ideas 
hitherto  disconnected.  When,  for  instance,  the  child 
finds  out  that  snow,  sugar,  and  other  things  are 
melted  by  heat  he  connects  the  idea  of  melting  with 
that  of  heat.^ 

Cm  knowledge  of  partieulan  may  be  said  to  imply  the  germs  of 
analysis  and  synthesis.  In  sense-perception  we  single  out  some  object, 
or  part  of  an  object,  for  special  notice,  disregarding  its  surroundings. 
And  this  selective  process  of  the  attention  is  a  kind  of  analysis.  Agaiot 
since  a  peroept  is  a  complex  psychical  product  formed  by  a  coalescence 
of  sense-elements,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  *  nnoon- 

1  The  meaning  of  synthesis  will  be  brought  out  m<ire  fully  presently  is 
connection  with  judging  and  reasoning 
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•dons  syntheoB'.  Onoe  moxei  in  the  proceases  of  reproduction  we 
fDnad  both  a  fleparating  of  imi^ges  from  their  snironndings  as  well  as 
a  combining  of  them  bj  an  act  of  conjoint  attention.  The  germ  of  the 
process  of  synthesis  is  best  illustrated  in  oonstnictiTe  imagination. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  words  analysis  and  synthesis  may  bo 
extended  so  as  to  coirespond  more  nearly  to  the  terms  discrimination 
and  assimilation.  We  may  be  said  to  analyse  a  sense-impression,  per- 
oeption,  or  idea^  whenever  we  distinguish  some  element  or  aspect  of  it 
from  its  snrronndingB.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  mentally  combine 
things  on  the  ground  of  their  resemblance  we  may  be  said  to  perform  a 
process  of  synthesis.  If  we  were  to  employ  the  terms  in  this  wider 
sense,  we  might  say  that  analysis  and  synthesis  (discrimination  and 
assimilation)  are  but  two  sides  or  aspects  of  the  same  mental  process. 
To  single  out  any  part  ef  a  (complex)  sensation  or  idea  for  special  con- 
sideration, is  to  bring  it  into  xdation  to  othec  and  similar  sensations  or 
idea&^ 

Thinking  and  Language*  It  is  allowed  by  all  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  thinking  and 
language.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  lower 
ft7i4niRla  by  the  attribute  of  speech  as  well  as  by 
that  of  understanding.  The  thinking  powers  of  the 
several  races  of  mankind  vaiy  with  the  degree  of 
complexity  and  elaborateness  of  their  language.  The 
child's  power  of  thought  grows  step  by  step  with  his 
power  of  speech.  Much  of  our  thinking  is  plainly 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  spoken  language,  namely 
all  that  is  connected  with  conversing  or  exchanging 
ideas.  And  even  in  the  case  of  solitary  or  silent 
thought,  internal  observation  at  once  tells  us  that 
an  inaudible  or  suppressed  speech  co-operates.' 

Language  is  in  its  very  nature  a  system  of  general 
signs  or  symbols  which  may  be  applied  to  an  indefinite 


^  This  is  generslly  trae,  thoogh,  ss  we  saw  before,  diacrimiiiation  seems 
the  mote  fiindamental  part  or  ftnt  stsge  of  the  process  (see  p.  142). 

*  In  the  case  of  all  of  ns,  sad  more  psrticalarly,  perhaps,  the  nnedncated, 
this  inaadible  speech  is  apt  to  become  audible. 
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number  of  objects.  And  it  is  only  by  the  help  of 
language  (or  some  other  equivalent  set  of  signs)  that 
we  can  think,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  that  is 
to  say,  consider  things  under  their  general  or  common 
aspects.  In  dealing  with  memory  we  saw  how  im- 
portant a  part  language  played  as  a  medium  of 
representing  the  concrete,  or  of  recalling  particular 
objects  or  occurrences.  We  shall  now  have  to  deal 
with  a  yet  more  important  function  of  language,  that 
is  to  say,  its  service  as  a  medium  of  representing  the 
general  or  abstract,  or  as  an  instrument  of  thought 

Stages  of  Thinking.  We  commonly  distinguish 
three  stages  of  thinking.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
formation  of  general  notions  or  concepts,  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  elements  of  thought,  such 
as  '  material  body,*  '  weight '.  This  is  called  Con- 
ception. Next  to  this  comes  the  combining  of  two 
concepts  in  the  form  of  a  statement  or  proposition, 
as  when  we  say  'material  bodies  have  weight'. 
This  is  termed  an  act  of  Judgment  Lastly,  we 
have  the  operation  by  which  the  mind  passes  from 
certain  judgments  (or  statements)  to  certain  other 
judgments,  as  when  from  the  assertions  *  material 
substances  have  weight,'  'gases  are  material  sub- 
stances,' we  proceed  to  the  further  assertion  'gases 
have  weight'.  This  process  is  described  as  Eea- 
soning,  or  drawing  an  inference  or  conclusion. 

These  distinctions  have  been  fixed  by  logicians  and 
not  psychologists.  The  mental  process  in  each  case 
ia  substantially  the  same.  Not  only  so,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  these  operations  are  not  carried  on 
separately,  but  are  involved  one  in  the  other.    Never- 
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theless,  since  they  roughly  mark  off  the  more  eimple 
and  the  more  complex  modes  of  thinkings  and  pro- 
ducts of  thought,  it  is  convenient  to  the  psychologist 
to  adopt  the  distinctions.  We  shall  accordingly  in 
the  present  chapter  deal  with  the  process  of  concep- 
tion, or  concept-formation,  and  in  the  following  chapter 
consider  the  processes  of  judging  and  reasoning. 

Logical  and  Psychologieal  View  of  Thinking.  The  reader  must 
carefully  difitinguish  between  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Logician 
and  the  Psychologist  view  the  processes  of  thinking.  The  former  is 
concerned  in.  regulating  or  controlling  the  operations  according  to  some 
standard  of  correctness.  He  requires  a  comparatiyely  simple  form  or 
type  of  thinking  by  a  reference  to  which  tbe  value  of  any  specimen  of 
actual  thinking  may  be  guaged.  Hence  he  does  not  need  to  go  into  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  thinking  in 
concrete  individual  minds.  Thus  he  assumes  that  concepts  are  fuUy 
develop^  before  they  are  combined  in  judgments.  Similarly  he  assumes 
that  when  we  reason  (deductively)  we  set  out  from  a  general  truth  in 
the  way  indicated  by  the  syllogism. 

The  psychologist,  on  tiie  other  hand,  is  concerned  not  with  the 
question  'How  can  we  think  correctly?'  but  with  the  question  'How  ' 
do  we  ordinarily  think  V  Hence  he  has  to  make  a  much  more  careful 
analysis  of  the  actual  processes  of  thinking.  Thus  he  has  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Conception  and  Judgment  are  closely  connected  one 
with  another,  and  that  our  reasoning  processes  are  much  more  variable 
in  form  than  is  assumed  in  Logic 

Definition  of  General  Notion  or  Concept.  A  con- 
cept, otherwise  called  a  general  notion  or  a  general 
idea,  is  the  representation  in  our  minds  answering  to 
a  general  name,  such  as  soldier,  man,  animal.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of 
these  general  representations,  or  *  abstract  ideas'  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  It  is  clear  that  they  are 
related  to  concrete  images  of  particular  objects.  Thus 
the  concept  *  soldier '  is  connected  in  my  mind  with 
the  representations    of   Tarious    individual    soldiers 
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known  to  me.  But  when  I  use  the  word  'soldier' 
I  do  not  fully  represent  any  individual  soldier  with 
his  particular  height,  style  of  uniform,  &xl,  nor  do  1 
distinctly  represent  a  succession  of  such  individuals. 
What  is  in  my  mind  is  a  kind  of  composite  image 
formed  by  the  fusion  or  coalescence  of  many  images 
of  single  objects,  in  which  individual  differences  are 
blurred,  and  only  the  conmion  features  stand  out 
distinctly.  Thus  my  representation  of  a  soldier 
corresponds  to  a  rough  sketch  of  the  soldier  figure 
with  some  kind  of  uniform  and  carrying  some  kind 
of  weapon.  This  may  be  called  a  typical  or  generic 
image.  ^ 

As  was  snggeBted  above,  even  images  of  single  objeets  have  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  generic  images.  My  image  of  a  particQlar 
place  or  of  a  particular  person  is  really  compounded  out  of  many 
slightly  different  perceptions.  Thus  wc  see  Hyde  Park  bow  in  good 
•  weather  now  in  bad,  now  in  summer  now  in  winter.  Similarly  we  see 
one  of  our  friends  in  different  surroundings,  wearing  different  expres- 
sions, and  performing  different  actions.  In  each  case  the  resulting 
image  or  representation  is  a  conglomerate  of  a  number  of  partiaUy  unlike 
percepts,  in  which  the  common  elements  strengthen  one  another  and  the 
variable  ones  tend  to  cancel  or  obliterate  one  another.* 

^1?  If  instead  of  the  word  -soldier*  we  take  *  animal' 

<:^we  find  still  less  of  the  image^character.     Wo  cannot 
\'  form  a  mental  picture  of  animal  in  general      ThQ 

^  word  covers  too  wide  a  variety  of  forms  (dogs,  mice, 

beetles,  and  so  on),  for  us  to  combine  the  corres- 
ponding images  in  a  generic  image.  These  more 
*  abstract '  concepts  do  indeed    contain  a  shadowy 

>  A  ooloor-element  answering  to  tiie  most  ftequent  accompaniment^  my 
scarlet,  might  also  enter  into  the  image. 

•SeeTsine,  OmIMlligenee,  Ft  I.,  Bk.  IL,  Ch.  IL,  p.  8S. 


^  » 
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reminiscence  of  images.  Thus  the  word  'animal* 
seems  to  call  up  very  vaguely  one  or  more  (generic) 
images  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  animal  most 
familiar,  as  the  well  known  quadrupeds.  But  we 
distinctly  represent  only  a  limited  aide  or  aspect  of 
these,  that  is  to  say  the  features,  traits  or  qualities 
which  are  common  to.  them.  Thus  the  word  ^animal' 
may  be  roughly  cedd  to  call  up  the  idea  of  a  material 
body  of  a  symmetrical  but  otherwise  ill-defined  form, 
endowed  with  life  and  movement. 

It  18  important  to  dutingqiih  between  a  concept  pn^r,  m  fully 
developed  and  independent  mental  product,  and  a  concept  in  its  nascent 
incomplete  form  as  embodied  in  a  percept  Just  as  a  sensation  commonly 
nvolveB  the  genn  of  a  percept,  and  a  percept  the  germ  of  an  image, 
iso  a  percept  (and  the  image  formed  from  this)  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  germ  of  a  concept  In  seeing  an  individual  object  as  a  particular 
tree  we  view  it  as  a  concrete  embodiment  of  the  common  tree-form« 
Becognition  of  an  object  present  to  sense  as  one  of  a  class  thus  involves 
a  nascent  form  of  the  concept  But  this  process  is  not  the  same  as 
the  independent  forming  of  a  concept  by  means  of  a  word  when  no 
object  is  present  The  former  is  an  easier  intellectnal  operation  and 
precedes  the  latter  in  the  order  of  mental  development  Children  can 
identify  an  object  as  one  of  a  class  (as  when  they  say,  '  There  is  a  dog  !*) 
before  they  can  call  up  distinct  concepts  by  the  aid  of  language  only« 

How  Ooncepts  are  formed.  The  more  concrete 
concepts  or  'generic  images  are  formed  to  a  large 
extent  by  a  passive  process  of  assimilation.  The 
likeness  among  dogs  for  example  is  so  great  and 
striking  that  when  a  child  already  familiar  with  one 
of  these  animaLs  sees  a  second  he  recognises  it  as 
identical  with  the  first  in  certain  obvious  aspects. 
The  representation  of  the  first  combines  with  the 
presentation  of  the  second  bringing  into  distinct  relief 
the  common  dog-features,  more  particularly  the  canine 
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form.  In  this  way  the  images  of  different  dogs  come 
to  overlap,  so  to  speak,  giving  rise  to  a  typical  image 
of  dog.^  Here  there  is  very  little  of  active  direction 
of  mind  from  one  thing  to  another  in  order  to  dis- 
cover where  the  resemblance  lies:  the  resemblance 
forces  itself  on  the  mind.*  When,  however,  the 
resemblance  is  less  striking,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
more  abstract  concepts  {e.g.,  animal),  a  distinct 
operation  of  active  comparison  is  involved.  This  is 
the  operation  which  we  have  now  specially  to  inves- 
tigate. 

Comparison,  Abstraction,  and  Generalisation.  The 
active  mental  process  by  which  concepts  are  formed 
is  commonly  said  to  fall  into  three  stages,  comparison, 
abstraction,  and  generalisation.  These  are  however 
very  intimately  related,  and  are  only  distinguishable 
aspects  of  the  same  mental  operation. 

First  of  all  it  is  needful  that  a  number  of  objects 
having  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  should  be  somehow 
brought  before  the  mind.  As  already  pointed  out, 
these  objects  may  be  actually  present  or  may  be  called 
up  by  the  representative  imagination.  We  then  com- 
pare them,  that  is  regard  them  by  a  special  act  of  at- 
tention in  their  mutual  relation,  in  order  to  see  how 
far,  and  in  what  respects,  they  resemble  one  another. 

Now  when  things  are  widely  unlike  one  another,  as 


^  Mr.  Galton  compAves  theae  generic  imagee  to  composite  pictniee  fonned 
by  tbe  oyerlapping  or  saperimposmg  of  a  number  of  photographic  impressioDS 
on  a  plate.  See  Inquiriea  into  Buman  FacuUy,  Appendix,  *  Generic  Images,' 
p.  849. 

*This  lelatiTely  passiye  process  iirhich  is  clearly  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Gallon's  theory  of  generic  images,  has  been  fully  recognised  by  German 
psychologists.     See  Waitz,  Lehrbuch  der  Ptychologie^  §  48,  Die  AbstractioD. 
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for  example  different  fruits,  as  a  strawberry,  a  peach, 
and  so  on,  we  must  in  order  to  note  the  resemblance 
turn  the  mind  away  from  the  differences  of  form, 
colour,  &c.  This  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  operation. 
Great  differences  are  apt  to  impress  the  mind,  and  it 
requires  a  special  effort  to  turn  aside  from  them  and 
to  keep  the  mind  directed  to  the  underlying  similarity. 
This  effort  is  known  as  abstraction.  It  implies  a  high 
exercise  of  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  acting  in 
opposition  to  what  is  impressive  or  interesting  (see  p, 
98).^  The  greater  the  vigour  of  mind  thrown  into 
this  act  of  abstraction,  the  clearer  or  more  perfect 
will  be  the  detection  of  the  conmion  features  {e.g., 
the  fruit  marks  or  traits). 

Finally,  having  thus  seized  by  an  effort  of  abstrac- 
tion the  common  traits  of  the   several  individual 
specimens  of  fruit,  the  child  generalises,  that  is  to  v' 
say  forms  a  notion  of  a  class  of  things  which  have, 
the  qualities  detected.     That  is  to  say  out  of  the! 
images  thus  brought  together  and  compared  he  forms! 
a  general  notion  of  a  class  of  things.' 

Conception  and  Naming.     This  process  of  concep- 


1  Abstraction  means  etymologically  the  active  withdrawal  (of  attention) 
from  one  thing  in  order  to  fix  it  on  another  thing  (Lat  ab  and  traho). 
Although  we  commonly  speak  of  abstraction  in  reference  to  taming  away 
from  diiSerences  to  similarities  the  same  process  shows  itself  in  other  forms. 
Thus  in  looking  at  a  face  we  may  withdraw  attention  from  the  eyes  and  fix  it 
on  some  less  impresdTe  feature.  If  two  things  (e.^.,  two  sheep)  are  very  like 
we  need  to  make  an  effort  of  abstraction  in  order  to  overlook  the  similarities 
and  attend  to  the  differences. 

*  This  last  part  of  the  process  is  also  spoken  of  as  classification,  since  it 
iuTolTee  the  formation  of  an  idea  of  a  class  of  things.  But  the  process  of 
daasification  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  more  complex  than  this.  The 
relation  between  the  last  two  stages  of  the  process  of  Conception— Abstraction 
and  Generalisation,  will  be  discussed  presently. 
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tion  takes  place  in  immediate  comiiection  with  naming. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  first  suppose  that 
the  child  begins  to  nse  the  name  when  he  compares 
a  number  of  objects,  and  seizes  the  points  of  resem- 
blance among  these;  just  as  a  scientific  discoverer 
invents  a  name  to  mark  off  some  newly-discovered 
class  of  things.  He  applies  the  term  fruit  to  the 
various  objects  compared  and  found  to  have  certain 
common  characters  or  marks.  The  name  is  thus  given 
not  to  one  object  but  to  a  number ;  and  it  is  given  to 
them  with  special  reference  to  their  points  of  similarity* 
That  is  to  say,  by  being  given  to  the  several  objects, 
pears,  oranges,  &c.,  the  name  serves  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  indicate,  define,  and  fix  this  relation  of  similarity 
among  them.  But  for  the  appending  of  a  name  the 
recognition  of  points  of  similarity  would  be  vague  and 
momentary  only. 

The  full  importance  of  the  process  of  naming,  or 
appending  general  signs  to,  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison only  appears  afterwards.  The  resulting  con- 
cept is  the  effect  of  combining  a  number  of  compared 
images  by  means  of  one  common  name  or  sign.  Owing 
to  this,  a  peculiar  association  will  be  constituted  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  images  of  the  several  objects. 

After  the  process  described  above  is  complete, 
the  child  on  hearing  the  word  fruit  will  not  form  a 
concrete  image,  as  that  of  a  pear  of  a  particular  size. 
For  this  same  verbal  sign  has  been  associated  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  strength,  with  other  objects,  plums,  peaches, 
&C.  It  is  clear  that  the  name  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  call  up  all  these  images.    The  repre- 
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mentations  of  the  forms  of  the  pear  and  the  apple,  and 
of  the  colours  of  the  grape  and  the  orange,  are  plainly 
incompatible  or  mutually  exdusive.  And  since  the 
name  is  coupled  with  all  alike,  there  is  no  special 
tendency  in  it  to  call  up  one  image  rather  than  ano- 
ther. Hence  it  does  not  call  up  any  one  image  in  its 
completeness,  but  only  a  number  of  nascent  or  incom- 
plete images  in  which  the  several  tendencies  to  com- 
plete development,  with  all  the  concrete  details 
distinctly  pictured,  are  counteracted,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  which  the  individual  differences  are  can- 
celled That  is  to  say,  the  word  as  a  general  sign 
represents  a  group  of  representations  or  stands  for 
that  typical  mental  scheme  or  framework,  which  has 
been  defined  above  as  a  concept 

For  the  same  reason,  our  observer  will  be  henceforth 
disposed  to  apply  the  name  fruit  to  any  object  (fami- 
liar or  unfamiliar)  in  which  he  discovers  the  marks  or 
characters  specially  associated  with  the  name.  Thus 
on  seeing  a  lemon  or  a  fig,  he  will  call  the  object  a 
fruit.  That  is  to  say  just  as  on  meeting  with  the  name 
the  concept  or  typical  idea  will  be  called  up,  so  on 
meeting  with  any  of  the  corresponding  things  the 
name  will  be  called  up.  The  name  has  thus  become 
a  class-name,  denoting  a  number  of  objects  resembling 
one  another  in  certain  particulars;  and  connoting 
these  common  characters  by  virtue  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  mentally  connected  and  called  by  one  name.^ 

We  must  now,  however,  abandon  the  supposition 

1  According  to  logidims,  every  concrete  general  nune  denotes  or  points 
ofat  things,  and  connotes  the  common  attributes  of  these  things.    See  J.  S. 
Mill,  S^tUm  i^ Logic,  Bk.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  §  5. 
24 
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that  the  child  faahions  his  concept  at  one  time  and  in 
the  systematic  way  described  above.  The  process  of 
abstraction  is  a  slowly  progressive  one.  Thus  the 
notion  fruit  is  only  gradually  extricated  from  percepts 
and  images  after  many  successive  comparisons,  each 
of  which  adds  an  element  of  exactness  to  the  growing 
concept.  And  this  implies  that  words  are  not  at  first 
used  as  general  signs.  Thus  the  name  fruit  might  at 
the  outset  be  applied  to  one  kind,  or  at  most  to  two 
kinds,  of  fruit.  At  this  stage  it  would  call  up  a 
blurred  image,  or  a  nascent  or  rudimentary  concept 
•only.  The  growth  of  the  concept  progresses  step  by 
step  with  the  extension  of  the  name  to  new  objects. 
Only  after  numbers  of  partially  unlike  images  have  in 
this  way  been  conjoined  with  the  word,  and  repeated 
porocesses  of  abstraction  have  taken  place,  does  the 
name  become  a  general  sign  or  concept-symbol,  pro- 
perly so  called* 

Discovering  the  Meaning  of  Words.  One  other 
coirection  of  the  above  account  of  the  conceptual 
process  remains  to  be  made.  We  have  supposed  that 
the  child  brings  objects  together  and  compares  them 
on  his  own  account  without  any  guidance  from  oUSm. 
This  process  does  actually  take  place.  Children  dis- 
cover resemblances  among  things  and  call  them  by 
the  same  name  quite  spontaneously  and  without  any 
suggestion  from  others.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  their  concepts  are 
formed  (in  part  at  least)  by  listening  to  others  and 
noting  the  way  in  which  they  employ  words.  The 
process  is  in  this  case  very  much  the  same  as  before. 
A  child  finds  out  the  meaning  of  a  word,  such  as 
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*  man/  *  good  boy/  and  so  forth,  by  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent instances  in  which  it  is  used,  abstracting  from 
the  variable  accompaniments  and  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  common  or  essential  circumstance.^ 

HwninaHwm  and  Oonceptoallsm.  The  nature  of  general  notions, 
concepts,  or  'abstract  ideas,'  and  their  precise  relation  to  names,  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  This  discussion  had  its  origin  in  a 
properly  fhilMophical  question,  namely  that  respecting  the  nature  of 
general  knowledge.  It  was  asked  whether  there  is  any  external  reality 
corresponding  to  our  general  notions,  e.^.,  'man,'  over  and  above  that 
of  certain  individuals  whom  we  have  seen,  or  we  or  others  might  see. 
Certain  thinkers  have  held  that  there  is  a  universal  reality,  that  in  the 
region  of  external  existence  there  is  something  corresponding  to  'man' 
as  distinct  from  ^ames  Smith,'  'John  Brown,'  ^  These  were  called 
Bealists.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Nominalists  asserted  that  the  imi- 
versal  or  general  has  no  existence  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  objective 
reality,  but  only  in  the  name  as  a  common  sign  applicable  alike  to  any 
object  of  a  certain  kind. 

In  modem  times  the  controversy  has  tended  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  psychologieal  discussion.  Instead  of  the  ancient  Realists  we  have 
the  Conceptualists,  who  assert  that  our  ideas  may  be  general,  or  that  the 
mind  has,  over  and  above  the  power  of  picturing  individual  objects,  that 
of  forming  general  notions,  or  ideas  of  classes  of  things.  These  general 
ideas  are  not '  sensible  representations'  of  individual  objects,  but  abstract 
ideas,  that  ia  representations  of  the  common  features  (or  the  relations  of 
similarity)  of  many  individuals.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Nominalists 
assert  that  when  we  use  general  names  we  are  still  picturing  or  imaging 
individuals,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  way,  that  is  by  attending  exclusively 
to  certain  features  marked  oS  by  the  general  name.  The  nature  of  the 
concept  is  only  understood  by  considering  the  fonction  of  general  signs. 
Inasmuch  as  a  name  is  such  a  sign,  applicable  alike  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  individual  objects,  we  are  able  by  means  of  it,  and  the  trun- 
cated image  immediately  called  up  by  it,  to  think  or  reason  in  a  general 
manner.  The  word  has  become  the  symbol  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
images  corresponding  to  those  concrete  examples  which  we  have  seen, 
and  to  those  which  we  can  imagine  ourselves  as  seeing  under  certain 
circumstances.    If  the  simultaneous  rise  of  all  these  images  in  their  full 

1  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  unlike 
objects  are  found  to  have  the  same  name,  there  is  in  the  child's  mind  an 
anticipation  of  the  generalising  stage.  Words  are  recognised  as  names  of 
many  objects  before  the  processes  of  comparison  and  abstraction  have  been 
passed  through. 
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distinctness  were  psychologically  possible,  this,  so  flu  from  aiding 
thought  (t.«.,  considering  or  reflecting  about  things  in  their  general 
aspects)  would  frustrate  it  The  name  owes  its  important  use  or  foncdon 
in  thinking  to  the  circumstance  that  it  has  in  a  manner  become  a  tub- 
itUute  for  these,  their  potential  rather  than  their  actual  sign.^ 

Psychology  of  Laognaire.  We  see  from  the  above  that  the  func- 
tion of  language  in  thinking  resembles  in  certain  respects  its  function 
in  imagination.  J  ust  as  a  word  as  a  particular  mark  or  fiign  may  enable 
us.  to  recall  and  make  known  to  another  some  concrete  £act,  00  as  a 
general  sign  it  aids  in  the  preservation  and  communication  of  general 
ideas  or  knowledge.  And  the  same  excellences  of  our  adopted  system 
of  language  which  we  found  to  be  so  useful  in  the  one  case  axe  equally 
useful  in  the  other.  The  accuracy  and  facility  of  thinking  turn  in  no 
small  measure  on  the  fine  discrimination  and  distinct  reproduction  of 
sounds  together  with  the  correlated  vocal  actions,  and  on  their  flexibility 
and  susceptibility  of  combination  in  easily  apprehended  seties  (aee  above^ 
p.  249). 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  the  relatioii  between  words  and 
general  ideas  or  concepts  is  a  much  closer  one  than  that  between 
words  and  images.  In  recalling  a  succession  of  events  we  may  have 
hardly  anything  before  the  mind  but  a  string  of  visual  images,  there 
being  only  a  vague  accompaniment  of  verbal  representations.  Bat 
when  we  think,  we  are  dependent  at  every  step  on  distinct  verbal 
representations.  This  arises  from  that  close  organic  connection  bet??een 
the  name  as  a  common  or  general  sign  and  the  image-aggregate  or  con- 
cept which  we  have  just  illustrated.  The  name  is  the  combining  force, 
the  'vital  principle'  which  holds  together  this  aggregate  and  keeps  it 
from  ftdling  apart  again  into  its  constituent  images^ 

^  Nominalists  do  not  perfectly  agree  as  to  what  is  in  the  mind  whan  we  nss 
a  genual  name.  Some  say  it  is  one  image  with  all  individual  features  re- 
pressed or  obscured.  -  Others  say  that  it  is  a  number  ef  images.  It  probaUy 
differs  greatly  at  different  times,  according  to  the  flactoations  of  our  experi- 
ence. Since  it  is  allowed  that  we  are  capable  of  attending  exclusively  to  the 
common  features  of  the  image  or  images  present  at  the  moment,  and  of  over- 
looking all  individual  peculiarities,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  ydde  golf 
between  tlus  view  and  the  conceptualist  doctrine  that  the  concept  is  different 
in  its  nature  from  '  sensible  images '  of  individuals,  and  is  a  representation  of 
'an  intelligible  relation'  among  individuals  (Hansel).  Mr.  Galton's  doctrioe 
of  Generic  Images  seems  to  offer  to  some  extent  a  basis  of  reconciliatio&  for 
the  rival  views..  For  a  further  account  of  Conceptuahsm  and  Nominalism, 
see  Hamilton,  Lecture*  <m  M€taphy9ie$^  IL,  XXXV. ;  Hansel,  ProUgmeiM 
Logiea,  Chap.  I.,  p.  18,  kc. ;  J.  S,  Hill,  ExamifuUi&n  of  Sir  W,  ffamiWm'e 
Philosophy,  Chapw  XVII. ;  Dr.  Bain,  Compendium  0/ Mental  Science,  Bk.  H., 
Ch.  v.,  cf.  Appendix  A ;  and  H.  Taine,  On  InUUigenee,  Ft  I.,  Bk.  I.,  Cbspa 
I.  and  11.  ;  PL  IL,.  Bk.  IV.,  Chap.  L 
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Laognage  and  Speech,  As  was  pointed  out  in  dealing  with  its 
relations  to  reproductive  imagination,  language  is  something  more-  than 
a  system  of  finely  differenced  auditory  impressions.  It  has  an  active  or 
taotor  side  as  well,  which  aspect  is  marked  off  by  the  term  Speech. 
Every  element  of  a  language  is  thus  two-sided,  consisting  of  a  vocal 
action,  and  a  sound-impression  resulting  from  this.  That  this  active 
aide  is  of  great  importance,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  other 
aigna  tiian  auditory  ones  are  resorted  to,  as  in  the  visible  gesture  or 
pantomime  language  of  nncivilised  races,  and  the  manual  sign  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  correlative  action  or  movement  always 
appeacsL 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  language  is  a  social  phenomenon, 
having  its  origin  in  sMial  relatiqns,  and  having  for  its  function  to  sub- 
serve the  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  formation  of  that 
aggregate  or  organised  body  of  common  experience  which  we  call  know- 
ledge. The  relation  between  the  vocal  action  and  the  sound-impresi- 
sion  answers  to  the  communication  of  an  idea  or  piece  of  knowledge 
by  one  mind,  and  its  reception  and  comprehension  by  another. 

The  close  correlation  between  language  and  social  life  only  becomes 
apparent  when  we  r^ard  it  in  its  full  significance  as  a  systein  of 
general  signs.  Particular  impressions  are  (to  a  large  extent  at  least) 
confined  to  an  individual,  or  at  most  to  a  few  individuals :  they  depend 
on  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  The  common  body  of  knowledge  is 
thus  necessarily  general  It  consuBts  of  the  particular  observations  of 
many  individuals  combined  and  oiganised  in  general  truths.  And  this 
generalising  or  universalising  of  knowledge,  this  piecing  together  and 
elaborating  of  the  indiridual  fragmentaiy  portions  of  knowledge  into  an 
organic  unity  is  effected,  and  can  only  be  effected,  by  the  aid  of  general 
speech. 

This  being  so,  we  see  that  speech  is  the  medium  by  which  a  double 
process  is  contmually  going  on.  On  the  one  side  by  the  use  of  a 
common  speech  the  social  mind  is  working  on  the  individual  mind, 
communicatmg  of  its  store  of  knowledge,  and  bringing  the  individual 
intelligence  into  conformity  with  its  fixed  modes  of  activity  or  'forms 
of  thought'.  This  side  of  the  process  answers  to  instruction  and  intel- 
lectual education  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  other  side,  by 
falling  in  with  the  common  speech  the  individual  is  continually  ad- 
justing (consciously  or  unconsciously)  his  intellectual  habits  to  these 
common  forms.  Every  time  he  uses  general  speech  he  is  virtually 
stepping  away  from  the  isolated  individual  point  of  view,  and  adopting 
the  central  social  point  of  view.  To  employ  the  common  speech  is  thus 
a  social  act,  a  recognition  of  an  authority  above  the  individual  Not 
only  so,  this  use  of  the  organised  speech-structure  by  the  individual 
implies  social  co-operation.  By  employing  it  the  individual  puts  his 
private  or  particular  knowledge  in  a  form  which  renders  it  generally 
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available.  And  in  thia  way  the  indlTidnal  is  able  to  leact  on  fhe 
common  forms  of  thought  and  the  connected  forma  of  speech. 

Physiolocj  of  Bpeech.  The  close  connection  between  speech  and 
thought  appears  plainly  enough  in  what  is  known  respecting  their 
physiological  conditions  or  nervous  concomitants.  A  general  idea  or 
notion  being  built  up  out  of  visual  percepts  and  images,  is  regarded  by 
the  physiologist  as  involving  certain  complex  processes  in  the  (sensorj) 
centres  of  perception  and  imagination  (called  by  some  ideational  centres). 
And  it  is  held  Uiat  these  complex  nervous  processes  are  dependent  on 
the  co-ordination  of  these  centres  with  other  centres  known  as  speech 
centres.  These  last,  corresponding  to  the  psychical  couple,  vocal  action 
and  sound-impression,  are  partly  motor  and  partly  sensory.  Patho- 
logical evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  integrity  of  tiiese  speech  centres 
is  necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  the  higher  intellectual  operations.^ 

Qrowth  of  Langnace  and  of  Thought  in  the  Race  and  in  fhe 
IndividnaL  The  question  as  to  the  psychological  relation  of  language 
to  thou^t  is  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
language  in  the  history  of  the  race.  In  spite  of  the  series  of  elaborate 
researches  commenced  by  Herder,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty on  this  point  We  may,  however,  pretty  safely  say  that  both  the 
view  that  regards  the  origin  of  language  as  due  to  a  conscious  process  of 
invention  which  presupposes  a  considerable  development  of  the  power 
of  thought ;  and  the  opposite  view  which  makes  the  growth  of  thought 
wholly  a  result  of  the  possession  of  the  organ  and  the  power  of  speech, 
are  one-sided  and  inexact  The  mere  possession  of  an  organ  of  speech 
would  not  guarantee  the  development  of  language  without  some  orare- 
lative  development  of  brain-power  and  thought  On  the  other  hand, 
thought  could  never  have  reached  more  than  a  rudimentary  or  nascent 
stage  without  the  aid  of  language.  Thus  the  growth  of  thought  and  of 
speech  react  one  on  the  other.'  The  interaction  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage is  well  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  aid  of  a  simile,  the 
relation  between  the  processes  of  excavating  and  propping  up  with 
masonry  in  boring  a  tunnel    '<  Language  is  to  the  mind  precisely  what 


^  For  a  fdller  account  of  the  physiology  of  speech,  and  the  kindred  pro- 
cesses of  reading  from  visual  symbols  and  writing,  see  Dr.  Mandsley,  Tkc 
Physiology  of  Mind,  Chap,  VIIL  ;  Dr.  Ferrier,  The  FuncUom  qf  the  Brai», 
Chap.  XL  ;  Dr.  Bastian,  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  qf  Mind,  Chap.  XXIX. 

'  The  question  of  the  origin  and  development  of  language,  though  not 
considered  a  part  of  psychology,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  science. 
And  this  relation  between  philology  and  psychology  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nised by  psychologists,  especially  in  Germany.  For  the  ktest  theories  on  th< 
origin  of  language,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  works  of  Professors  Mix 
Miiller  and  Sayce  in  this  country,  and  of  Geiger,  Steinthal  and  Noii^  in 
Germany. 
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the  arch  h  to  the  tonneL  The  power  of  thinking  and  the  power  of 
excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the  word  in  the  one  case,  on  the 
mason-work  in  the  other ;  bat  without  these  subsidiaries,  neither  pro- 
eeas  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rodimentary  commencement"  (Lec' 
tmt$  on  Logie^  YIIL,  pp.  138»  139). 

It  is  a  somewhat  different  problem  when  we  consider  the  relation  of 
the  growth  of  thought  and  of  speech-power  in  the  case  of  the  individuaL 
Here,  again,  the  powers  of  speech  (articulation)  and  of  thought  develop 
pari  peusu^  To  some  extent  he  reproduces  the  probable  course  of  things 
in  the  early  development  of  language  in  the  race  by  spontaneously 
uttering  word-sounds  of  his  own  invention  in  order  to  indicate  the 
resemblances  which  he  discovers  in  things^  ^  But  this  spontaneous 
speech  is  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  adopted  by  others  and 
impressed  on  him  by  way  of  his  social  needs  and  impulses.  And  it  is 
plain  that  this  process  of  learning  and  reproducing  a  highly-developed 
speech-structure,  embodying  the  thought  distinctions  and  thought  rela- 
tions of  many  generationsi  is  widely  different  from  that  of  groping  the 
way  after  new  sounds  as  new  ideas  arise.  Through  this  action  of  the 
speech-medium  the  progress  of  intellectual  growth  is  furthered  and 
expedited  to  an  incalculable  extent  The  child  becomes  familiar  with 
concepts  such  as  *  thing/  and  relations  of  these,  as  'cause'  and  *  effect,' 
long  before  his  imaided  intelligence  could  have  even  dimly  descried 
them. 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  growth  here  touched  on 
affects  the  interesting  psychological  problem,  how  names  of  things  were 
first  used,  whether  as  names  of  individuals  proper  names)  or  of  classes 
(common  names).  The  difficulty  here,  in  the  case  of  the  first  employ- 
ment of  words  by  the  individual,  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
IS  snrrounded  by  those  who  use  words  as  general  signs  to  denote  a 
number  of  partially  dissimilar  objects.  The  probability  seems  to  be 
that  the  child  first  uses  words  to  mark  the  resemblances  of  things  which 
strike  him.  And  this,  whether  the  object  be  the  same  object  seen  after 
an  interval,  as  in  exclaiming '  Papa '  on  seeing  his  father  after  an  absence ; 
or  different  objects,  as  when  he  extends  the  word  '  Papa'  to  other  men.  * 
^Same  thing'  is  distinguished  from  *  similar  things'  later.' 

>  11  Taine  would  regard  such  utterances  as  analogous  to  emotional  ezpres- 
siona.  They  express  the  emotive  state  of  mind  of  the  observer  who  is  struck 
by  a  resemblance  fOi»  Intelligent,  Part  I.,  Book  L,  Chap.  II.).  This  view 
connects  the  early  speech  of  the  individual  with  the  speech  of  primitive  man 
in  so  itf  as  it  was  the  expression  of  an  emotional  state  either  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  number  in  common. 

*The  question  whether  knowledge  begins  with  the  individual  or  the 
general  (the  problem  of  the  Primum  Cognitam)  is  fiilly  discussed  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  in  his  Leduree  on  MetaphysicB  (Lect  XXXVI.). 
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Degrees  of  Abstraction.  Our  more  concrete  con- 
cepts (generic  images)  involve,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
little  active  comparison.  In  arriving  at  the  concepts 
plough,  dog,  and  so  on,  the  child  finds  no  difBicultj  in 
turning  away  &om  differences.  Resemblance  here 
preponderates  over  difference,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  abstraction  is  slight  It  is  only  when  we 
carry  the  process  of  analysis  further  and  seek  out 
more  widely  extended  points  of  similarity  that  a  seri- 
ous effort  of  abstraction  is  required.  Thus  in  finding 
out  what  is  common  among  ploughs,  saws  and  other 
implements,  or  what  is  shared  in  by  dogs,  horses  and 
other  quadrupeds,  the  child  needs  to  consider  closely 
and  turn  away  from  many  and  striking  differences. 
Speaking  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  wider  the 
range  of  objects  compared  the  smaller  will  be  the 
amount  of  resemblance  among  them.  And  the  more 
dissimilarity  thus  preponderates  over  similarity  the 
greater  will  be  the  effort  of  abstraction  required. 

Marking  off  Single  Attributes.  By  abstraction, 
finally,  we  can  view  things  under  some  one  aspect 
common  to  them  and. other  things,  as  rotundity  of 
form,  colour,  and  so  forth.  The  separate  detection  of 
such  attributes  is  marked  by  the  use  of  adjectives. 
When,  for  example,  the  child  calls  his  ball  round,  or 
his  cart  heavy,  he  is  able  to  fix  his  mind  on  some  one 
feature  of  an  object.  Here  again  comparison  and 
generalisation  are  involved,  though  less  obviously. 
The  child  would  not  call  his  ball  round  if  he  had 
not  seen  a  number  of  round  objects  and  compared 
them  under  this  aspect.  And  to  call  a  thing  round 
implies  at  least  a  vague  notion  of  a  class  of  round 
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objects.  This  higher  power  of  abstraction  enables 
the  child  to  carry  the  process  of  analysis  still  further, 
and  not  only  to  break  up  his  percepts  (or  images)  so 
as  to  form  (complex)  notions  of  classes,  but  to  break 
up  these  notions  of  chtsses  into  simple  notions  of 
qualities,  distinguishing  and  enumerating  the  several 
features  or  marks  which  constitute  the  class.  Thus 
he  is  able  to  analyse  his  notion  water  into  something 
fluid,  transparent,  and  so  on.^ 

Fonnation  of  Abstract  NamM.  Logidans  distmgnislL  between 
•4iectiv^  ^  i^  loand,  and  the  substantiyes  foimed  from  these  as 
redneaa^  zoimdneeB,  calling  the  first  concrete  names  or  names  of  things, 
and  the  latter  abstract  names  or  names  of  attributes.  But  the  pey* 
chologist  TiewB  them  as  answering  to  two  modes  of  the  same  funda- 
mental process  of  abstraction.  There  is  no  material  difference  between 
the  notion  or  idea  'heavy  object'  and  the  noUon  'weight'.  We  can- 
not conceive  a  quality  apart  £rom  a  thing  possessing  it  But  by  the 
help  of  language  we  are  able  to  mark  off  a  common  trait  of  many  things 
with  only  a  very  vague  reference  to  the  concrete  objects  themselves,  and 
this  final  stretch  of  abstraction  is  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  ideas  of 
qualities,  states,  actions^  &c.,  corresponding  to  abstract  names.  That 
such  concepts  answer  to  the  more  severe  efforts  of  abstraction  is  seen  in 
the  £ut  that  the  names  are  derived  from,  and  therefore  formed  later 
than  the  corresponding  concrete  names ;'  and  also  by  the  fieust  that  they 
are  first  used  by  the  child  long  after  these  last 

Abstraction  and  Generaliaation*  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  exact  relation  of  Abstraction  to  Generalisation.  In 
the  process  of  concept-formation  described  above  the  two  are  clearly 
very  eloeely  connected.  But  does  abstraction  always  imply  genera- 
lising f  Dugald  Stewart  writes:  ''A  person  who  had  never  seen  but 
one  rose  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  colour  apart  from  its 
other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  idea 

^  When  this  stage  of  abstraction  is  reached  the  oomplez  class-notion  may 
be  more  distinetiy  ivformed  by  combining  the  qualities  thus  separately  con- 
ceived. Some  writers  (as  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  describe  this  as  a  process  of 
synthesis.  Thisy  however,  must  be  distingaished  from  the  process  to  bo 
touched  on  presentiy,  where  the  mind  brings  together  the  results  of  abstrac- 
tion which  hare  not  been  hitherto  comiected.  This  is  synthesiB  in  the  fiiUer 
meaning  of  the  term. 
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whieh  if  at  once  abetnet  and  paiticiilar*.^  But  there  is  no  naaon  to 
•uppofle  that  we  could  attend  to  the  colour  of  a  loee  before  eomparing 
many  objects  in  rapeti  of  (heir  colour,  A  young  child  cannot  attend  to 
the  colour  or  the  form  of  an  object  apart  from  its  adjuncta  or  snnomid- 
ings.  Such  a  recognition  of  a  particular  quality  in  any  object  presup- 
poses a  considerable  development  of  the  powers  of  conception.  And  it 
is  by  the  aid  of  the  results  of  comparing  and  generalising  that  we  are 
able  to  fix  the  attention  on  any  quali^  of  a  concrete  object^  isolating  it 
for  the  moment  from  its  sunoundingiL  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  such 
abstraction  always  involves  an  indistinct  or  sub-conscious  process  of 
generalising.  In  attending  to  any  single  quality  of  an  individual  object 
we  are  ceasing  to  regard  it  as  an  isolated  object,  and  are  viewing  it  in  its 
relation  to  other  objectn  This  is  true  even  of  some  individual  peculi- 
ari^  of  form,  &c  For  in  attending  to  it  as  fornix  we  are  carrying  out  a 
rudimentary  process  of  generalisation.  This  is  only  to  repeat  in  other 
words  what  was  suggested  just  now,  that  analyus,  or  the  aingling  out 
for  special  consideration  of  some  particular  aspect  of  an  object^  implies 
synthesis  in  the  sense  of  assimilating  the  object  on  that  aide  to  other 
objects.* 

Notions  which  involve  Synthesis.  Many  of  our 
notions  involve,  in  addition  to  a  process  of  abstraction 
and  analysis,  a  process  of  combination  or  synthesis. 
That  is  to  say,  we  require  to  regroup  the  results  of 
abstraction  in  new  combinationa  Thus  in  the  study 
of  history  we  have  to  build  up  out  of  the  results  of 
observation  and  abstraction  such  notions  as  '  Boman 
Emperor/  *  feudal  system/  &c. 
Z'  This  process,  the  synthetic  formation  of  complex 
x>^     ^  concepts,  goes  on  in  many  cases  hand  in  hand  with  a 


^ 


1  Quoted  by  Hamilton,  Leehtre$  on  Metaphysial  Vol.  II.,  XXXV. 

*  The  attending  to  a  distinct  sspect  or  ({oality  of  an  object  most  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  fixing  of  the  eye  on  a  certain  locally  distinct  portion  of 
it  This  last,  though  often  called  abstraction,  does  not  inrolve  withdiawal 
of  the  attention  from  individual  differences  to  characters  common  to  manj 
objects.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ssme  close  relation  between  analysis  sad 
synthesii  holds  good  in  respect  of  complex  sensations»  oa  those  o^  mixed 
flavour,  musical  timbre,  he  Our  power  of  sepsrating  such  a  complex  whole 
into  its  parts  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  our  previous  iamiliazity 
with  the  constituents  apart  or  in  other  connoctions. 
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process  of  constructive  imagination.  By  this  last  an 
image,  or  a  number  of  images,  are  first  elaborated, 
which  give  the  peculiar  form  or  structure  to  the  con- 
cept. In  this  way  we  should  form  an  idea  of  a  Boman 
consul,  of  a  volcano,  and  so  fortL  In  other  cases, 
however,  this  accompaniment  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion is  wanting.  Conception  passes  beyond  the  limits 
of  distinct  visual  representation. 

Ideas  of  Magnitude  and  Number.  This  process  of 
transcending  the  limits  of  imagination  is  illustrated 
in  the  formation  of  ideas  of  all  objects  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  of  these  magnitudes  themselves.  Our 
ideas  of  objects  of  small  size,  as  a  single  building,  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  a  yard-measure  or  a  bushel,  as  well 
as  of  small  durations,  as  a  second,  are  all  based  on 
percepts  and  images.  On  the  other  hand,  our  notions 
of  objects  or  collections  of  vast  size,  as  a  city,  a  planet, 
a  nation,  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
of  Tast  durations,  as  a  century,  do  not  correspond  to 
any  distinct  images.  These  ideas  are  reached  by  a 
process  of  continued  summation  or  addition  of  magni- 
tudes which  are  themselves  intuitable  and  picturable 
Thus  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  earth  we  have  to  take 
some  familiar  magnitude,  say  that  of  a  school  globe, 
and  to  perform  a  prolonged  process  of  piling  up  quan- 
tity on  quantity,  or  measure  on  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  process  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  building  up  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  larger  numbers.^ 
As  was  pointed  out  above,  we  can  intuit  the  smaller 

>  All  distinct  ideas  of  nmgnitades  which  are  not  imaginable  are  of  coarse 
formed  by  the  aid  of  numbers.  We  can  hare  no  idea  of  a  vast  distance 
except  as  determined  by  «  definite  number  of  unit-measurements,  e.g,f  feet, 
yirdib  iniles. 
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numbers  as  groups  of  things  characterised  by  certain 
visual  differences  (see  p.  192).  Our  ideas  of  such 
numbers,  therefore,  might  be  obtained  by  comparison 
of  different  local  arrangements  of  the  same  group^  and 
of  groups  of  unlike  things,  e,g.y  pebbles,  trees,  sheep. 
Even  in  the  case  of  these  smaller  numb^s,  however, 
a  process  of  composition  and  decomposition  (synthesis 
and  analysis)  was  found  to  be  involved.  We  only 
fully  apprehend  5  or  6  as  a  particular  number^  when 
we  know  its  mode  of  production  by  a  summation  of 
units.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  numbers,  20,  100, 
1000,  &c.,  this  process  of  summation  makes  up  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  number-symboL  The  symbol 
100  does  not  correspond  to  an  intuition  of  sight,  or 
to  a  visual  image.  It  stands  for  the  unpicturable 
result  of  a  prolonged  process  of  summing,  counting, 
or  reckoning,  performed  on  units  (or  small  groups  of 
these)  which  are  themselves  picturable. 

This  peculiarity  of  our  ideas  of  number  is  illustrated 
in  the  lateness  of  their  formation  in  the  history  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race.  Thus,  a  child  of  three  and 
a  half,  generally  observant  and  intelligent,  and  capable 
of  comparing  the  magnitudes  of  things  (e.^.,  the 
heights  of  two  persons),  showed  an  almost  complete 
inability  to  apprehend  relations  of  number.  Though 
taught  to  say  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
concrete  objects,  he  persisted  in  confounding  number 
or  discrete  quantity,  with  magnitude  or  contiauous 
quantity.  Thus  one  day  on  seeing  beads  of  thice 
sizes,  he  called  the  smallest  ^  four,'  those  next  in  size 
*  five,'  and  the  largest  *  six '.  It  is  well  known  that 
savages,  though  they  are  able  to  remark  a  diminutioa 
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in  the  aiimber  of  their  cattle,  Ac,  because  they  know 
each  individually,  are  rarely  able  to  count  above  5, 
and  at  most  only  attain  to  10.  This  suggests  that 
reckoning  was  first  developed  by  aid  of  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands,  which  supply  an  always  available 
concrete  illustration  of  number,  and  which  would 
naturally  come  to  be  used  as  a  S3rmbol  for  number  in 
the  early  gesture  stages  of  language.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  certain  notions  of  magnitude 
and  number  illustrate  the  reverse  of  the  process  here 
described  In  forming  an  idea  of  a  molecule,  of  a 
millimetre,  &c.,  we  are  breaking  up  or  dividing  an 
intuitable  whole  into  its  parts  and  carrying  the  pro- 
cess beyond  the  limits  of  imagination.  So  of  the 
ideas  of  all  small  abstract  quantities  represented  by 
fractions.  We  may  form  an  image  corresponding  to 
^  because  we  may  picture  an  object  separated  into 
diree  parts:  but  our  ideas  of  ^,  ^^  &c.,  clearly 
transcend  the  limits  of  distinct  picturing.  -/- 

Notions  of  Geometry,  &c  This  synthetic  acti^dty 
is  illustrated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  the 
formation  of  another  class  of  notions.  Our  idea  of 
a  mathematical  line,  a  circle,  and  so  forth,  does  not 
exactly  answer  to  any  observable  form.  No  straight 
line,  for  instance,  discoverable  in  any  actual  object, 
perfectly  answeis  to  the  geometric  definition.    Even 

^This  la  borne  oat  by  the  fiu>t  that  lome  tribes,  e,g,,  those  of  AnstiaUa, 
signify  5  by  the  expression  'one  hand/  and  10  by  'two  hands'.  It  is  also 
supported  by  the  eziBtence  of  the  term  digit  and  the  form  of  the  Roman 
numerahi,  I.,  11.,  Ace.  (For  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  oiir  ideas  of  number,  see  the  anonymous  rolome,  The  Alternative  (Mao- 
millan  k  Od.)>  Bk.  L,  Chap.  XIX.  The  psychol<^cal  process  by  which 
nnjuber-ooDcepts  are  reached  is  described  by  Waitz,  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologies 
I  62,  p.  6dJ,  kc). 
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the  most  carefully  drawn  line  would  be  found  on 
closer  inspection  to  deviate  to  some  extent  from  the  re- 
quired type.  It  follows  that  these  notions  involve  more 
than  a  simple  process  of  abstraction,  such  as  suffices, 
for  example,  for  the  detection  of  the  quality  colour 
or  weight.  They  presuppose  in  addition  to  this  a 
process  of  idealisation.  The  student  of  geometiy  in 
thinking  about  a  perfectly  straight  line  has  to  firame 
a  conception  of  something  to  which  certain  actual 
forms  only  roughly  approximate.  The  notion  thus 
represents,  like  that  of  a  large  number,  the  result  of 
a  prolonged  mental  process  which  surpasses  the  limits 
of  distinct  imagination* 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  notions  smooth  plane, 
perfect  fluid,  rigid  body,  Ac,  in  physics.  In  framing 
these  notions  we  are  called  on  to  modify,  perfect,  or 
idealise  the  results  of  abstraction,  to  form  ideal 
notions  which  transcend  the  limits  of  distinct  ima^- 
nation,  and  yet  which  are  definite  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  reasoning.^ 

The  distinction  between  notions  answering  to  pictorei^  and  those 
which  cannot  be  lednced  to  images  is  related  to  the  difference  between 
Symbolic  and  Intuitive  knowledge.  We  have  an  IntoitiTe  knowledge 
of  the  number  three,  or  of  the  figure  triangle,  because  we  can  picture 
them.  £ut  we  have  only  a  symbolic  knowledge  of  the  number 
thooaand,  or  of  the  figure  chiliagon  (one  of  a  thousand  sides).  Leibnitz, 
who  emphasised  the  difference,  adds  that  intuitive  knowledge  is  more 
perfect  than  symbolic  This  illustmtes  the  importance  of  the  function 
of  imagination  in  relation  to  thought' 

*  For  a  good  account  of  these  ideal  notions  see  Taine,  On  InUUigene^  Book 
IV.,  Ch.  I.,  §  II. 

*  For  a  brief  account  of  the  distinction  see  Jevons',  JRementary  Leisont  in 
Logic  Lesson  Yli.  Hansel  argues  that  all  general  notions  are  an  example 
of  symbolic  as  distinguished  from  intuitive  knowledge.  (Prolegomena  iogisa, 
Chap.  L,  p.  26). 
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Conception  and  Discrimination.    Notions  are  com-  / 
monly  said  to  be  formed  by  attending  to  resemblances  { 
among  things  and  passing  over  differences.     Never-  \ 
theless  in  conception  there  is  always  a  reference  more 
or  less  explicit  to  differences.    In  forming  the  concept 
animal,  for  example,  we  are  not  only  connecting  many 
unlike  things  on  the  groimd  of  their  resemblances 
(animal  structure  and  functions),  but  are  marking 
these  off  from  other  things  lacking  these  points  of 
similarity  (plants,  and  inanimate  objects).     When  we 
think  of  European  we  are  tacitly  referring  to  non- 
Europeans  (Asiatics,  &c.).      Indeed  we  cannot  con- 
stitute a  class  by  the  presence  of  certain  marks 
without  at  the  same  distinguishing  it  from  other 
things  wanting  these  marks.      In  all  cases  where 
there  are  well  marked   contraries  or  opposites,   as 
heavy — flight,  sweet — ^bitter,  good — ^bad,  and  so  on, 
this  process  of  discrimination  becomes  more  explicit. 
To  bring  a  thing  under  the  conception  light,  is  to 
set  it  over  against  the  conception  heavy.     Thus  while\ 
in  conception  assimilation  is  the  main  and  prominent  \ 
activity,  discrimination  still  plays  a  subordinate  part 

Systems  of  Notions :  Classification  and  Division. 
The  orderly  systematic  review  of  the  agreements  and 
the  differences  of  things  leads  to  what  is  called  classi- 
fication or  division.  To  classify  things  is  to  view 
them  in  such  a  way  that  their  different  degrees  of 
resemblance  and  difference  may  be  clearly  exhibited.^ 

>  The  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  the  figure  of  speech, 
'cUssis^'  or  '  arranging  things  in  darsea  '•  This  is  not  a  material  process, 
bringing  objects  together  in  space.  It  is  a  mental  process,  a  bringing  of 
objects  together  in  our  thoughts,  or  a  representing  of  them  in  their  relations 
of  dmilaiity.    To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  owing  not  only  to  our  limited 
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This  takes  place  by  proceeding  through  a  series  of 
gradations  froni  notions  of  a  low  degree  of  generality 
to  those  of  a  higher  degree.  Thus  supposing  we  have 
the  concepts  *  plough/  *  spade/  and  so  forth,  we  may 
group  them  under  a  more  general  head,  '  agricultural 
implements  \  With  these  we  may  take  other  things 
such  as  carpenters'  'tools/  'surgical  instruments/ 
'machines/  &c.,  and  bring  them  under  a  still  more 
general  head,  'instruments  of  labour'.  Any  lower 
class  is  called  in  relation  to  the  higher  class  under 
which  it  is  brought  a  species ;  and  the  higher  class 
is  called  in  relation  to  the  lower  a  genus.  In  each 
step  of  this  process  we  are  co-ordinating  or  placing 
side  by  side  certain  lower  classes  or  species  differenced 
from  one  another  by  particular  qualities  (e.^.,  surgical 
instruments,  agricultural  implements)  and  suhordi' 
noting  them  under  a  larger  class  or  genus. 

In  the  upward  movement  from  species  to  genera 
we  continually  discard  differences  {e.g.,  surgical,  agri- 
cultural use)  and  bring  out  a  wider  similarity  (e.^., 
quality  of  being  an  aid  to  labour  of  some  sort).  But 
we  may  set  out  with  a  large  class,  and  by  a  downward 
movement  break  it  up  into  successively  smaller  dassea 
For  instance,  given  the  class  Art,  we  may  break  it  up 
into  the  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts :  each  of  these 
classes,  again,  may  be  further  broken  up  into  sub- 
varieties.  Thus,  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  mentally 
separated  into  those  of  the  Eye  (Painting,  Sculp- 

knowledge,  but  also  to  the  rery  natare  of  conceptual  representation,  ire  never 
«t  any  one  time  think  of  the  range  of  objecti  included.  As  was  pointed  eat 
aboTe,  the  intelligent  use  of  a  general  term  implies  not  an  actual  reference  at 
the  time  to  the  things  denoted,  but  rather  a  readiness  to  apply  it  to  thingSi 
as  they  present  themselves. 
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ture,  Architecture),  and  the  Ear  (Poetry  and  Music). 
This  downward  movement  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  is  known  as  Division.  It  proceeds  not  by 
a  gradual  discarding  of  differences  but  by  a  gradual 
introduction  of  them,  or  what  is  called  by  logicians 
a  process  of  *  determination  \  Thus  the  notion  Fine 
Art  is  further  determined  by  the  addition  of  the 
qualification  visual,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  dif- 
ferences among  things  as  well  as  their  resemblances 
are  brought  into  view. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  ascending  stage  of  this  opera- 
tion we  are  performing  a  process  of  gradual  analysis. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  taking  complex  mental  repre- 
sentations and  singling  out  certain  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  descending  stage  (division)  we 
are  carrying  out  the  supplementary  process  of  gradual 
synthesis,  combining  new  conceptual  elements  at  each 
step,  and  so  obtaining  more  complex  representations. 
Here,  then,  again,  we  see  illustrated  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  two  operations,  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis.^ 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  notions  is  seen  in  the  classifications  of 
natural  history,  more  particularly  those  of  zoology 
and  botany.  But  any  general  notion  may  thus  be 
taken  up  into  a  system  of  notions.    Thus  our  notion 

A  Some  writers,  u  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  point  out  that  each  stage  of  the 
process  is  at  once  anslysis  and  synthesis.  In  the  upward  moyement  we 
separate  qualities  and  combine  things ;  in  the  descending  moyement  we 
separate  things  and  combine  qualities  (Lecturer  on  Logic,  XXIV.,  p.  6,  &c). 
Bat  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  wh'.ch  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
nstura  of  the  mental  representations  than  with  the  range  of  objects  repre- 
sented, the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the 

more  important, 
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of  buUding,  book,  language,  and  so  on,  may  be  divided 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Even  the  notions  corresponding 
to  abstract  names  admit  of  this  orderly  treatment 
For  example,  we  can  classify  the  several  sorts  of  colour, 
or  of  virtue.  By  thus  taking  up  a  notion  into  a 
system  of  notions,  we  bring  into  light  its  affinities  and 
its  oppositions,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  systematic 
presentation  of  knowledge  respecting  the  correspond- 
ing things. 

Imperfection  and  Perfection  of  Notions.  Our 
notions  are  apt  to  be  defective  in  a  number  of  ways. 
There  is  much  more  reason  for  indistinctness  in  the 
case  of  notions  than  in  that  of  percepts  or  of  images. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  these  last,  indistinctness  is  apt 
to  lead  on  to  positive  inaccuracy.  This  special  liability 
of  eoncepts  to  remain  defective  or  incomplete  is  con- 
aected  with  the  very  nature  of  the  conceptual  process, 
and  «ith  the  fact  that  its  results  are  embodied  in 
language.  It  is  possible  to  use  words  roughly  for 
everyday  purposes  without  any  distinct  notion  of 
their  purport  Many  of  the  operations  of  reasoning 
can  be  carried  on  with  only  a  momentary  glance  at 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.  Hence  the  wide 
opening  for  vague  concepts. 

Many  notions  are  thus  defective  from  the  first  be- 
cause  the  process  of  abstraction  described  above  has 
not  been  perfectly  carried  out.  And  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  form  our  notions  to  a  large  extent  by  attending 
to  the  way  in  which  words  are  employed  by  others, 
renders  us  still  more  liable  to  entertain  indistinct  ideas 
about  things.  Hearing  others  apply  the  same  word 
to  things  a  child  acquires  a  vague  idea  of  some  common 
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feature  or  circumstance  long  before  he  can  distinctly 
seize  the  true  nature  of  the  resemblance.  Not  only 
so,  through  the  mere  lapse  of  time  words  which  once 
had  a  distinct  meaning  tend  to  drop  this  and  to  grow 
ill-defined  and  hazy  in  their  signification.  We  have 
now  to  consider  these  defects,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  corrected.^ 

Distinctness  of  Concepts.  By  a  distinct,  clear,  or 
well-defined  concept  is  meant  one  in  which  the  several 
features  or  characters  forming  the  concept-elements 
are  distinctly  represented  Thus  we  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  metal  or  plant,  when  we  clearly  distinguish 
and  seize  together  the  several  features  of  metals,  or 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  is  indistinct,  hazy, 
or  ill-defined  when  the  several  characters  of  the  ob- 
jects are  not  thus  distinctly  represented. 

Closely  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
as  just  defined,  is  its  distinctness  with  respect  to  other 
concepts.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  concept  remains 
detached  or  distinguished  from  other  and  partially 
similar  concepts  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confused. 
Thus  we  have  a  distinct  idea  of  a  nut  when  we  dis- 
tinguish the  group  of  characters  £rom  those  of  an 
ordinary  fruit ;  of  a  planet,  when  we  distinguish  the 
characters  £rom  those  of  a  fixed  star,  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  a  concept  is  indistinct  or  confused  when 
it  tends  to  amalgamate  with  a  kindred  concept.  Thus 
our  notion  of  limited  monarchy  is  confused  when  it  is 


^  The  fall  inTastigatioii  of  this  rabjeot  belongs  to  Logic  which  has  to  do 
with  the  legaUtion  of  the  intellectual  procesaea  according  to  some  objective 
•tandsrd  of  coireotnesa.  Still  the  paychologiat  may  consider  the  mental  pro- 
I  by  which  such  an  adjustment  to  an  objectiye  standard  is  earned  out. 
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apt  to  run  into  and  be  confused  with  that  of  absolute 
monarchy. 

It  is  evident  that  in  general  these  two  kinds  of 
distinctness  wDl  correspond  one  with  another.  In 
proportion  as  the  concept  characters  are  distmctly 
represented  will  it  be  distinguished  as  a  whole  &om 
other  concepts.  Yet  this  correspondence  is  not  as 
close  as  might  at  first  appear. 

We  can  best  test  the  distinctness  of  a  concept  by 
our  facility  in  applying  the  name  or  recognising  a 
member  of  the  class  of  things  denoted.  In  general 
all  want  of  distinctness,  whether  of  the  first  or  second 
kind,  must  tend  to  obstruct  such  applications  of  names. 
Want  of  distinctness  in  the  connotation  leads  to  want 
of  certainty  with  respect  to  the  denotation.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  often  able  to  name  things  readily 
vrith  only  imperfectly  distinct  concepts.  Thus  a 
child  or  an  uneducated  adult  will  (in  many  cases  at 
least)  at  once  recognise  a  fruit,  and  yet  be  unable 
perhaps  to  say  what  the  constituent  fruit-marks  are. 
This  suggests  that  a  concept  may  be  distinct  in  the 
second  sense  without  being  so  in  the  same  degree  in 
the  first.  The  complex  of  marks  is  represented  with 
sufficient  distinctness  for  keeping  the  name  apart  from 
other  names  and  for  applying  it  roughly  to  things ; 
but  there  is  no  analysis  of  these  into  their  constituent 
parts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  thiB  case  the  concept  is  only  nascent 
or  imperiiectly  developed,  being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  eome 
conespondiag  percept  with  which  it  is  involyed.  Jnst  as  many  minds 
can  (as  we  saw  above)  recognise  an  object  presenting  itself  after  a  long 
interval,  but  cannot  imagine  it  (with  any  f  egr^e  of  distinctness)  duriog 
this  interral,  so  they  may  be  able  to  classify  objects,  and  name  one  of  a 
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class  when  tbej  meet  with  it^  bat  not  to  represent  the  class  in  the 
absence  of  all  of  its  members.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  where  there  is 
an  absence  of  a  full  and  distinct  representation  of  the  class-marks  the 
capability  of  recognising  members  of  the  class^  and  of  readily  applying 
the  name,  must  be  limited, 

DistinctneflS  and  Oleaniess  of  Ooneepts.  Some  writers  have 
distinguished  between  the  two  kinds  of  distinctness  just  indicated  in 
the  following  way :  A  notion  is  dear  when  we  can  recognise  the  corre- 
sponding things :  cbtcwre  when  we  cannot  do  this.  It  is  distinct  when 
the  several  parts  or  elements  are  distinctly  represented :  indistinct  or 
cor^wed  when  this  is  not  the  case.^ 

It  would,  however,  be  better  to  reverse  this  and  call  a  notion  distinct 
when  it  is  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  other  notions,  and  clear  when 
its  parts  or  details  are  clearly  represented.  This,  as  Locke  suggests, 
would  correspimd  more  closely  with  the  primary  use  of  the  words  as 
employed  about  objects  of  si^t'  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
almost  perfect  interchangeableness  of  the  words  in  ordinary  speech,  that 
the  distinction  here  drawn  is  of  little  practical  moment  In  general  the 
two  kinds  of  distinctions  increase  (or  decrease)  together. 

Causes  of  Indistinctness  of  Concepts.  The  imper- 
fections just  spoken  of  may  arise  from  either  of  the 
causes  stated  above.  Many  notions  are  indistinct 
from  the  first  because  the  percepts  and  images  are  so ; 
or  because  the  process  of  abstraction  has  never  been 
carried  far  enough  to  bring  into  distinct  relief  the 

^  This  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Leibnitz  and  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton.   (See  the  latter's  Lectures  on  Logic,  IX.) 

*  Ccmpaze  what  was  said  above  (p.  228)  respecting  images,  Locke's  view 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quotations: — ''The  perception  of  the 
mind  being  most  aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the  sight,  we  shall 
best  understand  what  is  meant  by  'clear'  and  'obscure'  in  our  ideas,  by 
reflecting  on  what  we  call  'clear'  and  'obscure'  in  the  objects  of  sight. 
Light  being  that  which  discovers  to  us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of 
'  obsnire'  to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover  minutely 
to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable  in  it,  and  which  in  a  better 
light  would  be  discernible."  Again,  "As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the 
mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outward 
object  operating  duly  on  a  well-disposed  organ,  so  a  distinct  idea  is  that 
wherein  the  mind  pen^eives  a  difference  from  all  others,  and  a  confused  idea 
is  such  an  one  as  is  not  sufficiently  distinguishable  from  another  from  which 
it  ought  to  be  different  ".—.£!May  on  the  Buma/n  Vhdcntanding,  Bk.  II., 
Chap.  XXIX.,  Sect.  L,  &c 
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common  characters  of  a  class  of  things.  This  last 
remark  applies  with  special  force  to  the  notions  of  the 
young  and  uneducated^  who  can  in  most  cases  distin- 
guish different  kinds  of  objects  sufficiently  for  practical 
purposes  by  the  aid  of  general  names,  but  who  have 
not  carefully  reflected  on  the  content  of  their  notions. 
Not  only  so,  our  notions  are  apt  to  become  indistinct 
(in  both  senses)  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  im- 
perfections of  memory.  As  we  have  seen  above,  a 
concept  is  held  together  aa  an  organic  unity  by  the 
conjoint  attachment  of  a  number  of  images  to  one  and 
the  same  word.  Hence  it  may  become  dissolved  or 
disintegrated  by  the  weakening  of  the  bond  of  associa- 
tion. Some  or  all  of  the  images  are  loosened  from 
their  verbal  attachment  and  disappear,  and  thus  the 
notion  fades  for  want  of  the  imaginative  root.  Or 
if  the  images  remain,  they  are  not  firmly  united 
to  the  verbal  s3rmbol,  but  become  in  a  measure 
detached  one  from  another,  presenting  themselves 
as  a  series  of  images  rather  than  a  welded  mass  of 
images.  Hence  the  representation  of  the  common 
characters,  that  is  to  say  the  notion,  grows  blurred 
and  ill-defined :  the  notional  features  no  longer  stand 
out  in  well-defined  relief.  In  this  manner  the  concept 
tends  by  the  lapse  of  time  to  return  to  its  early  crude 
state  of  a  string  of  images,  or  an  imperfectly  combined 
mass  of  images.^ 

^  We  often  find  ourselves  in  this  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  names  the 
meaning  of  which  we  learnt  when  young,  but  which  we  have  since  had  bat 
little  occasion  to  use,  e,g.,  those  of  Roman  or  Greek  officials,  and  technical  names 
in  science.  The  word  calls  up  the  images  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  striking 
examples  or  specimens,  but  with  only  the  dimmest  discernment  of  the  common 
characters. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  this  indistinctness  of  concepts 
with  the  lapse  of  time  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  very 
nature  of  language,  the  subtleties  which  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  developed  language,  as  well  the  imper- 
fections from  which  the  best  language  is  not  free. 
Every  language  aims  at  expressing  all  distinctions  of 
thought  Hence  the  existence  of  many  words  whose 
meanings  overlap,  or  answer  to  finely  distinguishable 
aspects  of  the  same  things  or  relations  among  things. 
Instance  the  terms,  nation,  society.  The  obtuse  mind 
unable  to  draw  such  distinctions  naturally  attaches 
hazy  ideas  to  the  terms.  There  is  probably  a  vague 
sense  of  some  difference,  but  this  is  not  rendered 
dear  to  the  mind. 

Not  only  so,  the  imperfections  of  language,  its 
defects  and  redundancies,  promote  indistinctness 
of  conception.  The  ambiguity  of  terms,  the  fact 
that  one  word  expresses  a  variety  of  shades  of 
meaning,  often  distinguishable  only  with  great  diiS^- 
culty,  has  been  commonly  recognised  by  thinkers  as 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  vague  and  ill-defined 
notions.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  redun- 
dancies of  language,  the  fact  that  two  words  are 
(commonly  at  least)  employed  as  synonyms  without 
any  appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  is  unfavourable 
to  distinctness.  In  this  case  the  same  notion  has  to 
attach  itself  to  two  unlike  s}rmbols,  the  unlikeness 
of  which  necessarily  su^ests  that  there  must  be  a 
difference  of  meaning  between  them.^ 


iQu  the  ambigaity  of  language  and  the  indiBtinctness  of  thonght  con* 
nected  with  this,  see  Locke,  £99ay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  Bk.  III., 
Chap.  IX. ;  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm,  of  Logic,  Bk.  IV.,  Chaps.  IV.— VI. 
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Accuracy  and  Inaccuracy  of  Concepts,    As  in  tlie 

case  of  images,  so  here  we  have  to  distinguish  between 

the  mere  indistinctness  of  a  concept,  and  its  positive 

inaccuiacyr     A  distinct  notion  depends  on  our  dearly 

I   representing  the  marks  we  take  up  into  our  notion : 

I  an  accurate  notion  depends  on  our  taking  up  the 

;  right  elements.    By  this  is  meant  that  we  include  the 

common  characters  of  the  class,  or  more  exactly,  all 

those  included  in  the  current  meaning  of  the  word^ 

\  and  no  others.     Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in 

\  different  language,  an  accurate  concept  is  such  that 

*  the  word  in  which  it  is  embodied  will  cover  or  stand 

i  for  all  the  things  commonly  denoted  by  that  name, 

and  for  no  others. 

This  suffices  for  an  ordinary  definition  of  aoenracy.  It  is  eyident, 
however,  that  there  is  implied  here  a  doable  reference,  namely,  to  the 
qualities  which  things  actually  have,  and  to  those  which  they  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  having.  In  the  case  of  the  laige  majority  of  men, 
and  of  all  young  persons,  it  is  sufficient  that  their  notions  correspond  to 
the  common  notions.  The  correctness  of  their  ideas  will  be  judged  by 
their  conformity  to  the  fixed  usages  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
given  to  a  few  individuals  to  seek,  by  a  fuller  and  more  exact  knowledge 
of  things,  to  improve  on  this  fixed  usage  of  words,  and  to  bring  the 
commonly  accepted  notions  into  closer  conformity  to  things.  Such  a 
person  sets  up  a  higher  and  ideal  standard  of  accuracy  by  which  he 
aims  at  rectifying  the  common  one. 

Inaccuracy  of  conception,  like  mere  indistinctness, 
may  arise  either  through  an  imperfect  performance  of 
the  initial  processes  of  comparison  and  abstraction, 
including  the  discrimination  of  one  group  of  things 
from  another ;  or  through  a  subsequent  process  of 
conceptual  dissolution  or  disintegration. 

(a)  Inaccurate  Notions  depending  on  Imperfect 
Abstraction.    To  begin  with,  then,  a  notion  may  be 
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inaccarate  because  the  process  of  abstraction  or  notion- 
formation  is  incomplete.  The  first  notions  of  all  of 
us  are  rough  and  inexact,  answering  to  a  process  of 
comparative  inspection  which  is  imperfectly  followed 
out.  Owing  to  these  imperfections,  the  notions  are 
inaccurate ;  that  is  to  say,  the  range  of  the  name  is 
not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  things  commonly 
or  properly  denoted  by  it,  but  covers  a  smaller,  or  a 
larger  group.  In  the  first  case  we  may  call  the  notion 
too  narrow,  in  the  second,  too  wide. 

Notions  which  are  too  Narrow.  In  the  first  place, 
a  notion  may  be  formed  on  too  narrow  an  observation 
of  things,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  accidental 
features  not  shared  in  by  all  members  of  the  class  are 
taken  up  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  a  part  of 
its  essential  import.  For  example,  a  child  that  haa 
only  seen  red  roses  is  apt  to  regard  redness  as  a  part 
of  the  meaning  of  rose.  Similarly  an  uneducated 
Englishman  is  apt  to  think  of  government  as  implying 
the  existence  of  a  monarch.  Such  notions  are  too 
narrow*. 

Notions  which  are  too  Wide.  In  the  second  place, 
a  notion  may  be  inaccurate  by  being  too  wide.  If 
the  observation  of  things  is  superficial  and  hasty  only 
a  part  of  the  common  traits  or  marks  are  embodied  in 
the  name.  The  notions  of  children  and  of  the  unedu- 
cated are  apt  to  be  too  wide.  They  pick  up  a  part, 
but  only  a  part,  of  the  significance  of  the  words  they 
hear  employed.  Thus  they  observe  among  difierent 
fish  the  conspicuous  circumstance  that  they  live  in 
the  water,  and  so  they  are  disposed  to  call  seals,  dol- 
phins, and  so  on,  fish.     In  a  similar  way  a  child  will 
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call  all  meals  'tea,'  oyerlooIdDg  the  fact  that  'tea' 
connotes  besides  the  characters  of  *meal/  that  of 
taking  place  towards  the  dose  of  the  day. 

(b)  Inaccurate  Notions  depending  on  Loss  of  Ele- 
ments.   While  notions  may  thus  be  inaccurate  at  the 
outset  owing  to  defective  observation,  they  tend  still 
further  to  become  so  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  conceptual  elements.    Every 
successive  loss  of  such  concept-elements  plainly  in- 
volves a  discrepancy  between  the  name  and  the  things 
denoted.     In  other  words  the  concept  grows  too  wide. 
As  names  are  emptied  of  their  full  significance  they 
thus  become  too  inclusive.    Thus  by  forgetting  that 
the  term  'selfish'  means  what  is  done  with  a  conscious 
reference  to  self,  or  knowingly  for  the  advantage  or 
good  of  self,  some  writers  have  tended  to  make  the 
term  cover  all  actions,  benevolent  as  well  as  others. 
Not  only  so,  this  decay  of  the  conceptual  organism 
leads  on  to  the  coalescence  of  one  concept  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  consequent  erroneous  confusion  of  the 
corresponding  names.     The  first  elements  of  meaning 
to  disappear  from  a  word  are  the  less  prominent 
features  which  serve  to  give   it   its  precise  shade 
of  meaning,  and  to  mark  it  off   from  other  and 
related  words.    The  loss  of  these  obviously  leads  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  the  connected  words.   Thus 
it  would  be  easy  to  confuse  the  meanings  of  the 
expressions,     a  benevolent  act/  and  a  'beneficent 
act,'  by  dropping  in  the  former  case  the  representation 
of  the  internal  factor  of  good-will  or  kindly  intention/ 

^  On  the  natare  of  conftision  of  ideas  sea  Locke,  Euay  on  the  Bkman 
VncUnkauUng,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XXIX.,  Sect  6. 
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It  IS  evident  from  this  brief  reference  to  the  Bources 
of  inaccuiacy  in  notions^  that  this  defect  is  vety  closely 
connected  in  its  origin  with  the  other  defect,  indis- 
tinctness. Where  there  is  want  of  definiteness  and  of 
sharp  discrimination  of  the  notion  from  other  notions, 
there  are  the  circumstances  favourable  to  inaccuracy. 
The  notion  which  is  hazy  and  confused  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  only  vaguely  differenced  from  another  is 
likely  pretty  soon  to  be  ^  confused  ^  with  it  in  the  foil 
sense,  that  the  boundary-line  is  lost  sight  of  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  changes  marking  the  history  of  words 
and  concepts  in  the  individnal  mind,  with  those  changes  which  charac- 
terifle  the  history  of  them  in  a  commnnitj.  What  is  known  as  'gene* 
xalisatiDn'  or  the  widening  of  the  meaning  of  terms  corresponds  with 
the  extension  of  the  range  of  words  described  above,  and  may  be  said,  , 
like  it,  to  involve  a  certain  forgetfolness.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  piocesB  of  *  specialisation,*  by  which  new  marks  are  added,  and  the 
range  of  the  denotation  consequently  narrowed.  To  this  there  answers 
in  the  ease  of  the  individual,  the  gradual,  and  often  unconscious  incor* 
poTfttbn  of  the  results  of  accidental  individual  experience.^ 

Revision  of  Notions.  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  perfect  concepts  commonly  presuppose  not  one 
process  of  comparison  and  abstraction  simply,  but  a 
succession  of  conceptual  processes,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  first  crude  concepts  are  perfected,  and  also 
the  tendencies  in  words  to  lose  their  significance  are 
counteracted.  Defective  conception  at  the  outset 
(whether  ending  in  a  vague  or  a  positively  erroneous 
notion)  can  only  be  made  good  by  more  searching 
inspection  of  the  things  submitted  to  examination, 

*  On  the  changes  marking  the  use  of  words  in  the  history  of  a  community 
see  Trench,  On  the  Study  of  Words;  J.  S.  Mill,  JSfystem  tf  logic,  Book  IV., 
Chap,  y. 
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and  also  by  a  wider  and  more  vaned  observation  of 
objects  in  their  similaritieB  and  dissimilarities. 

Not  only  so,  even  when  the  concepts  have  been 
properly  formed  they  can  only  be  kept  distinct, 
and  consequently  accurate,  by  going  back  again  and 
again  to  the  concrete  objects  out  of  which  they 
have  in  a  manner  been  extracted  Only  when  we 
do  this  shall  we  avoid  the  error  of  taking  empty 
names  for  realities,  and  keep  our  representations  £resh 
and  vivid.  Conception  is  in  this  way  continually 
renewed  by  contact  with  actual  concrete  feet  by  way 
of  perception  and  imagination.  The  frequent  appli- 
cation of  names  to  individual  things  is  thus  a  condi- 
tion of  preserving  vitality  in  our  concepts.  Thinking 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  imagining,  yet  it  is  based 
on  it  and  cannot  safely  be  divorced  from  it.  Clear 
concepts  imply  images  of  particular  objects  in  the 
back-ground,  ready  to  come  into  the  full  light  of 
consciousness  as  occasion  requires.  We  only  attach 
a  definite  meaning  to  a  name  when  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recall  a  concrete  example,  or  rather  a  variety 
of  concrete  examples. 

Relation  of  Conception  to  Imagination.  The  above 
remarks  help  to  bring  out  still  more  distinctly  the 
relation  between  imagination  and  thought.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  notion  differs  from  an  image  in  that  it 
contains  a  representation  of  common  features  only, 
and  not  of  individual  peculiarities.  When  a  word 
tends  strongly  to  call  up  an  image  of  a  concrete 
object,  rather  than  a  notion  of  a  class,  the  processes 
of  thought  are  obstructed.  The  highly  imaginative 
mind  which  instantly  reduces  a  word-symbol  to  some 
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concrete  instance  is  heavily  handicapped  in  following 
out  trains  of  abstract  thought.*  The  many  interesting 
accompaniments  of  the  individual  things  interfere  with 
the  grasping  of  their  general  aspects. 

At  the  same  time,  notions  are  formed  out  of  images. 
Thinking  is  thus  based  on  imagination  (both  repro- 
ductive and  constructive).     The  meaning  or  content  j) 
of  a  word  is  wholly  derived  from  the  inspection  of         \  i  ' 
concrete  things.     Hence  a  notion  in  order  to  be  fiill,^  CM^^>f 
distinct,  and  stable  must  be  continually  supported  byj 
images.      To  every  word  there  ought  to  correspond! 

several  tendencies  to  form  images;  though  since  thev 

images  are   often    very  different,  these    tendencieaJ 
should  in  general  counteract  one  another.'      Only 
when  there  is  this  vital  connection  between  thought 
and  imagination  can  the  mind  steer  clear  of  the  perils 
of  empty  words. 

On  Defining  Notions.  Our  notions  are  rendered 
distinct  and  accurate  not  merely  by  going  back  to 
concrete  facts  or  examples  but  by  a  number  of  supple- 

i  This  Ib  of  oouTse  generally  the  caae  with  the  young  and  the  uneducated. 
The  nanownees  of  their  experience,  and  the  feebleness  of  their  powers  of 
abstraction,  cause  words  to  be  pictorial,  descriptiye  of  concrete  indiriduals 
rather  than  symbolically  repreeentatlTe  of  classes.  This  tendency  is  amusingly 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Galton.  Some  one  began  narrating :  '  I  am  going  to  tell 
yoft  about  a  boat  '•  A  young  lady  of  an  imaginative  turn  being  asked  what 
the  word  'boat'  called  up  answered  "a  rather  large  boat,  pushing  off  from 
the  shore^  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  "•    (Inquiriu  into  Buman  FaeuUy^ 

*  This  close  connection  between  the  notion  or  typical  image,  and  the  par- 
ticular images  out  of  which  it  is  developed,  is  seen  in  the  readiness  of  these  | 
to  arise  when  we  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  a  word.  In  all  such  cases  we  hare, 
as  M.  Talne  observes,  a  shifting  image,  or  succession  of  images,  each  imperfect 
but  tending  to  grow  complete.  (On  InUUigenM^  Pt  L,  Bk.  L,  Chap.  11.,  II.). 
The  fiiet  la  also  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  in  realising  a  verbal 
description  reduces  a  concept,  by  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  of  the  context,  to 
a  distinct  image. 
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xnentary  processes  wMcIi  may  be  roughly  grouped 
under  the  head  of  definition.  To  define  a  word  in 
the  logical  sense  is  to  unfold  its  connotation,  to 
enumerate  more  or  less  completely  the  several  char 
acters  or  attributes  which  make  up  its  meaning.  As 
we  have  seen,  we  form  many  concepts  such  as  ^  metal,' 
*man/  *  civilised  country/  before  we  are  able  to 
represent  distinctly  the  several  attributes  which  com- 
pose the  connotation  of  the  words.  It  is  only  when 
the  mind's  power  of  abstraction  increases  that  this 
higher  stage  of  analysis  becomes  possible.  When  it 
has  been  performed  the  mind  will  be  able  to  retain 
the  essentials  of  the  concept  by  means  of  the  verbal 
definition.  When  for  example  the  child  has  learnt 
that  glass  is  a  transparent  substance,  composed  of 
certain  materials,  brittle,  easily  fused  by  heat,  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  so  on,  the  string  of  properties 
stored  up  by  aid  of  the  verbal  memory  will  serve  to 
give  distinctness  to  the  concept.^ 

A  second  and  subordinate  part  of  this  process  of 
definition  of  names  consists  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  notion  from  other  notions.  The  precise  meaning 
of  a  word  is  only  brought  out  by  setting  the  notion 
over  against  its  opposite  or  contrast,  and  by  discrimi- 
nating it  from  nearly  allied  notions.  Thus  for  example 
the  notion  *  wise '  is  elucidated  by  contrasting  it  with 
*  foolish '  and  by  distinguishing  it  from  allied  notions 
as  'learned'. 

1  This  applies  to  oomposite  notions  only,  that  Is  to  say  to  aach  aa  InTolve 
a  number  of  common  traits.  It  is  to  be  added  that  many  dasBsa  of  things 
possess  so  many  attributes  that  an  ezhanstive  examination  is  impossible.  We 
are  content  to  specify  the  most  important  charsctan  of  'iron,'  'fish,'  and 
so  forth. 
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Finally  our  notions  may  be  defined  or  rendered 
more  sharp  in  outline  by  a  reference  to  a  classification 
of  things.     Logicians  say  that  the  best  way  to  define 
a  dass  name  (especially  when  the  qualities  are  too 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  too  imperfectly  known, 
for  us  to  enumerate  them  completely)  is  to  name  the 
higher   class,  or  '  genus/  and  add  the  *  difiference/ 
that  is  the  leading  features  which  mark  off  the  class 
from  co-ordinate  classes.      Thus  we  may  define  a 
parallelogram  by  saying  that  it  is  a  four-sided  figure 
(higher  class)  having  its  opposite  sides  parallel  (dif-^ 
ference).     Such  a  definition  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind 
some  of  the  more  important  marks  of  the  objects,  and 
to  keep   the  concept  distinct  from  other  concepts 
(cjf.,  those  of  other  four-sided  figures).     In  a  manner, 
too,  dividing  a  term,  or  pointing  out  the  sub-classes 
composing  the  class  of  things  denoted,  serves  to  dear 
up  or  define  our  notions.     Since  a  concept  is  formed 
by  means  of  an  inspection  of  things,  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  whole  extent  of  things  covered  by  a 
name  helps  to  give  definiteness  to  the  concept.     Thus 
in  teaching  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  term  like  metal, 
it  is  well  to  connect  it  in  his  mind  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal or  more  familiar  varieties.     In  fact  the  two 
processes  here  touched  on,  bringing  out  the  connota- 
tion (logical  *  definition'),  and  exposing  the  denotation 
(logical  *  division '),  are  mutually  complementary. 

Other  Results  of  Abstraction  :  Idea  of  Self,  The 
flame  process  of  abstraction  whereby  the  child  learns 
to  group  external  objects  according  to .  their  resem- 
blances enables  him  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
inner  world,  his  own  mind.     His  idea  of  self  begins, 
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as  we  have  seen,  with  the  perception  of  his  own 
organism  as  the  object  in  which  he  localises  his  yari- 
ous  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Even  this  partial 
idea  is  slowly  acquired  As  Prof.  Preyer  points  out, 
the  infant  does  not  at  first  know  his  own  oiganism 
as  something  related  to  his  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  When  more  than  a  year  old  his  boy  bit  his 
own  arm  just  as  though  it  had  been  a  foreign  object* 
This  stage  of  self-representation  seems  to  correspond 
roughly  at  least  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which 
the  child  speaks  of  himself  by  his  proper  name.  That 
is  to  say^  the  child  does  not  as  yet  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  all  outer  objects,  including  all  other 
persons,  but  regards  himself  as  one  among  many 
objects. 

As  the  power  of  abstraction  grows  this  idea  of  self 
becomes  fuller  and  includes  the  representation  of 
internal  mental  states.  The  child  does  not  at  fiist 
reflect  or  turn  his  attention  inwards  on  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  is  glad  or  sorrowful,  but  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  feeling  is  over  he  is  apt  to  forget  all  about 
it.  His  attention  is  absorbed  in  outward  things.  To 
attend  to  the  facts  of  the  inner  life  implies  an  eflbrt, 
an  active  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  outer 
world.  This  only  occurs  later  on,  and  first  of  all 
probably  in  connection  with  the  development  of  cer- 
tain feelings.  Thus,  his  nascent  emotion  of  pride  in 
doing  things,  in  bringing  about  changes  in  his  little 
world,  would  aid  in  the  development  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  self:  and  this  result  would  be  furthered  by 
rivalries  with  others  and  the  attendant  feelings  of 

>  Di$  Seele  da  Kindet,  p.  860. 
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tiiumpli,  &c.  The  influence  of  others,  too,  would  aid 
greatly  in  the  growth  of  this  fuller  idea  of  self.  More 
particularly,  perhaps,  its  development  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  experience  of  moral  discipline. and  the 
reception  of  blame  or  praise.  It  is  when  the  child's 
attention  is  driven  inwards  in  an  act  of  reflection  on 
his  own  actions  as  springing  £rom,good  or  bad  motives, 
that  lie  wakes  up  to  a  fuller  consciousness  of  himself.^ 
The  gradual  substitution  for  th6  proper  name  of  ^  me,' 
*I/  *my,'  which  is  observable  in  the  third  year  pro- 
bably marks  the  date  of  a  more  distinct  reflection  on 
internal  feelings,  and  consequently  of  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  mental  self. 

A  further  process  of  abstraction  is  implied  in  ar- 
riving at  the  idea  of  a  permanent  self,  now  the  reci- 
pient of  impressions  £rom  without,  now  the  subject 
of  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  hopes  and  fears,  and 
now  the  cause  of  outward  actions.  The  image  of  the 
enduring  and  always  present  object,  the  bodily  self, 
undoubtedly  contributes  an  important  element  to  this 
idea.  But  this  supplies  only  the  more  concrete  or 
pictorial  part  of  the  representation.  The  highly  ab- 
stract idea  of  an  enduring  mental  self,  one  and  the 
same  through  all  the  chioiges  of  feeling,  involves  a 
certain  development  of  memory  and  the  power  of 
retracing  in  its  main  features  the  series  of  past  per- 
sonal experiences  (see  p.  264).  The  idea  is  formed 
by  turning  away  tiie  attention  £rom  the  endless  diver- 
sities of  this  chain  of  experiences  and  fi:dng  it  on 

>  Of  conne  the  social  enYironment  plays  an  important  pert  in  aiding  the 
growth  of  self-conacionaneaa  by  its  modea  of  speeclL    The  relation  of  self  and 
not  aelf,  including  that  between  the  I  and  the  Ton,  is  continually  being 
proMod  on  the  child'a  attention  by  the  language  of  othen. 
26 
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the  common  tmderlying  circumstance,  that  they  are 
all  parts  of  one  connected  whole,  links  in  one  con* 
tinuous  chain  of  mental  events.* 

Our  Notions  of  Others.  In  one  sense  the  indi- 
vidual self  stands  in  contrast  to  all  outer  things, 
including  other  persons*  The  child  distinguishes  the 
*  I'  from  the  *you'.  At  the  same  time  the  know- 
ledge of  self  imderlies  and  leads  on  to  the  knowledge 
of  others  as  something  more  than  material  objects 
perceived  by  the  senses,  as  beings  endowed  with  feel- 
ings, desires,  thoughts,  &c. 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  tendency  to  endow 
other  human  beings  with  life  and  consciousness.  As 
we  shall  see  by  and  by,  children  appear  to  interpret 
roughly  the  signs  of  others'  feelings,  such  as  the 
smile,  before  individual  experience  could  have  led 
them  to  connect,  by  way  of  their  own  experience  of 
like  feelings,  these  signs  with  their  proper  significates. 
Not  only  so,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  child  at  first  tends  to  attribute  life,  feeling,  and 
intention  to  all  outer  objects  which  in  any  way 
simulate  the  appearance  of  human  form  and  move- 
ment* This  personifying  of  objects  around  him  is 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  his  own  double  existence, 
bodily  and  mental 

^  For  a  faller  account  of  the  growtli  of  the  idea  of  self  the  reader  may 
consult  M.  Taine's  work  On  Intelligence,  Pt  IL,  Bk.  IIL  ;  and  my  Tolnme, 
Illueions,  Chap.  X.,  p.  285,  &c  The  German  reader  will  find  an  intensting 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Waltz's  Lehrbtich  der  F»lfehdogie,  §  58. 

'This  has  been  questioned,  but  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  obsenra- 
tion  of  children's  way  of  speaking  about  things.  Among  many  esses  one 
could  instance  is  the  following.  A  little  girl  of  5  once  said  to  her  mother, 
''Ma,  I  do  think  this  hoop  must  be  aliye,  it  is  so  sensible,  it  goes  wherever 
I  want  it  to". 
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As  intelligence  grows  and'  ho  reflects  more  dis- 
tinctly on  his  own  feelings,  wishes  and  aims,  he  learns 
to  attribute  definite  feelings  and  thoughts  to  others 
when  the  corresponding  external  signs  are  present. 
Later  on  he  projects  a  persistent  conscious  self  behind 
the  bodily  framework  answering  to  his  first  idea  of  his 
mother,  his  brother,  &c.,  fashioned  after  the  model  of 
his  own  sel£  A  stUl  higher  exercise  of  abstraction 
leads  on  to  the  formation  of  notions  of  different  kinds 
of  persons,  wise,  kind,  good,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
he  reaches  general  notions  of  men  based  on  their 
mental  traits,  their  dispositions  and  characters.  ^ 

Growth  of  Conceptual  Power.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  power  by  which  the  mind  frames  general  notions 
is  merely  an  expansion  of  powers  which  show  them- 
selves in  a  germinal  form  in  the  earlier  intellectual 
processes  of  perception.  The  essential  mental  pro- 
cess is  seizing  similarity  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
This  the  child  does  in  the  first  year  of  life.  To 
recognise  the  mother^s  voice,  for  example,  as  one 
and  the  same  amid  all  the  changes  of  loudness  and 
softness,  and  all  the  variations  of  pitch,  clearly  implies 
a  certain  rudimentary  power  of  abstraction. 

Early  Notions.  The  gradual  development  of  the 
power  of  comprehending  things  or  classes,  or  of 
forming  general  notions  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  in  the  mental  history  of  the  individual.  By 
a  careful  observation  of  children  at  the  time  when 
they  begin  to  understand  and  use  words  we  may 
learn  much  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  power  grows. 

In  studying  this  phase  of  intellectual  progress  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  error.    As 
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has  been  pointed  out  before,  children  do  not  learn 
to  speak  as  the  race  maybe  supposed  to  haveticquired 
languagCi  that  is  to  say  inventing  new  names   to 
express  the  similarities  of  things  which  they  fiiBt 
notice.     The  child  finds  a  language  ready  made  for 
him,  and  through  the  force  of  imitation  and  the  need  of 
making  himself  understood,  he  is  impelled  to  adopt 
the  signs  employed  by  others.     Now  it  would   be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  when  he  first  understands  and 
reproduces  a  name  he  attaches  to  this  sign  the  same 
general  meaning  that  adults  attach  to  it.    Such  names 
as  'puss/   'bow-wow/  and  so  on,  when  first  nsed 
have  not  the  full  force  of  concepter  (or  generic  images) 
as  they  will  afterwords  have.     The  growth  of  the 
conceptual  power  at  this  early  stage  is  best  illustrated 
perhaps  by  means  of  the  child's  own  unaided  exten- 
sions of  the  application  of  words  to  new  cases. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  notions  to  be  formed 
correspond  to  narrow  classes  of  objects  having  a  num- 
ber of  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and,  farther,  to 
those  varieties  of  things  which  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  child.  Thus  he  readily  recognises  particolar 
objects  of  diet,  as  milk  and  puddiag.  In  like 
manner  he  soon  learns  to  assimilate  certain  kinds  of 
toy  as  tops,  and  other  objects  having  well-marked 
resemblances,  as  watches  and  docks.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  at  once  extends  the  term  *  bow-wow'  or 
'  puss  *  to  a  number  of  dogs  or  cats,  and  the  name 
'  papa '  to  other  male  adults* 

Growth  of  Conception  an<l  of  Discrimination.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  child's  concepts  grow  in 
clearness  and  definiteness  with  the  power  of  notiBg 
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differences  as  well  as  likenesses.  At  first  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  discrimination  of  classes  from  indi- 
yidnals.  The  name  is  used  for  a  number  of  objects 
as  seen  to  be  alike,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without 
any  dear  apprehension  whether  they  are  the  same 
thing  or  different  things.  This  is  probably  true  of 
the  extension  of  the  word  papa  to  other  men  besides 
the  father.  The  ccmcept  becomes  definite  just  in 
proportion  as  differences  are  recognised  and  the 
images  of  individual  objects,  this  and  that  person, 
this  and  that  dog,  and  so  on,  acquire  separateness 
in  the  mind  This  same  circumstance  explains 
another  fact,  namely,  that  the  child  often  uses  the 
names  of  genera  (if  not  too  large  classes)  before  those 
of  species.  Thus  he  lumps  together  animals  resem- 
bling dogs  as  goats,  under  the  name  ^  bow-wow  \^ 
Ih  like  manner  he  will  apply  a  word  like  apple  to 
fruit  generally  or  a  variety  of  fruits  as  apple,  pear, 
orange,  &c  Similarly,  he  will  understand  in  a  rough 
way  the  meaning  of  the  word  flower  before  he  com- 
prehends the  names  ^  daisy,'  or  '  rose '. 

Formation  of  more  Abstract  Conceptions.  A  higher 
step  is  taken  when  the  child  forms  classes  founded  on 
a  single  property.  The  first  examples  of  this  higher 
power  of  abstraction  occur  very  early  in  relation  to 
aspects  of  objects  of  great  interest  to  him.  He  first 
displays  a  considerable  power  of  generalisation  in 

1  See  IL  Taine's  article,  On  the  AequigUUn  of  Language  hy  Children,  in 
Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877),  >  265.  It  is  poMible  indeed  that  a  child  has  a  yagae 
Bodon  oonespcmding  to  animal  (namely,  something  which  moves  about  and 
makes  a  noise)  before  he  distinguishes  clsases  of  animal  Thus  K.  Peres 
(in  his  work,  Zesiroiipremitres  anises  d$  Ven/ani,  Chap.  XIl.),  says  that  an 
infimt  gare  out  a  sound  'appa'  accompanied  by  signs  of  longing  when  dif- 
ferent animals,  as  a  kitten,  a  chick,  and  a  small  bird,  were  brought  near  it 
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grouping  together  edible  things,  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
interesting  account  of  the  early  mental  development 
of  one  of  his  children  tells  us  that  when  just  a  year 
old  he  invented  the  word  *  mum  *  to  denote  diflFerent 
kinds  of  food.  He  then  went  on  to  distinguish  varie- 
ties of  food  by  some  quaUfying  adjunct  Thus  sugar 
was  'shu-mum'.^  Attention  to  common  visual  fea- 
tures comes  later.  A  little  boy  known  to  the  present 
writer  when  in  his  eighteenth  month  extended  the 
word  *  ball '  to  bubbles  which  he  noticed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  glass  of  beer.  This  implied  the  power  of 
abstracting  from  colour  and  size  and  attending  to  the 
globular  form. 

Afi  experience  widens  and  the  power  of  abstraction 
strengthens  less  conspicuous  and  more  subtle  points 
of  agreement  are  seized.  Children  often  perplex  their 
elders  with  their  use  of  words  just  because  the  latter 
cannot  seize  the  analogy  between  things  or  events  which 
the  young  mind  detects.*  By  degrees  the  young  mind 
advances  to  the  formation  of  more  abstract  ideas. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  that  of  disappearance,  or 
the  state  of  being  absent,  commonly  expressed  by  the 
sign  *ta-ta'  or  some  similar  expression.* 

^  See  his  article,  'Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant'  In  Mind,  Jnly,  1877 
(VoL  II.) ;  ef.,  M.  Taine's  account  of  a  little  girl's  first  generalisatiott  of 
sweet  things  under  the  name  cola  (chocolate)  in  the  same  Tolmne  of  iftiM^  pi 
256.  See  also  M.  Taine's  work,  On  IfUaiigmoe,  Vol.  II.,  Book  IV.,  C3l  I., 
§  I.,  Par.  II. 

'  For  example  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  seeing  a  number  of  fowls 
perched  in  a  vow  on  a  fence,  said,  '  They  are  having  tea ',  He  had  sssocttted 
the  idea  of  sitting  in  a  row  with  sitting  up  at  table. 

*  Prof.  Preyer  (Die  SuU  des  Kinda,  p.  205)  says  his  boy  nached  this 
notion  of  disappearance  by  the  fifteenth  month.  The  boy  known  to  the 
writer  certainly  used  the  sound  ta-ta  ox  6  6  (all  gone)  for  signifying  the  dis- 
appearance as  well  as  the  absence  of  a  thing  when  he  was  sixteen  months  old. 
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Use  of  Adjectives.  A  distinct  progress  in  the  con- 
ceptual power  of  the  child  is  seen  when  objects  come 
to  be  qualified  by  the  use  of  adjectives.  A  child  will 
from  the  first  stage  of  speech  pick  up  and  use  a  few 
adjectives,  such  as  *hot/  and  'nice'.  In  these  cases 
the  qualities  answer  to  simple  sensations  of  yery 
great  interest  to  him.  A  more  difficult  achievement 
is  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  relative  epithet  such  as 
'big'.  The  boy  already  referred  to  first  employed 
this  word  when  he  was  nearly  22  months  old.  He 
saw  a  rook  flying  over  his  head,  and  called  out  '  Big 
bird'. 

Among  these  more  abstract  conceptions  reached  in 
this  early  period  of  life  those  of  number  and  time 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  Pro£  Preyer  says  that  his 
boy  in  his  26th  month  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
number.  Another  boy,  already  referred  to,  when  22 
months  old  distinguished  one  object  from  a  plurality 
of  objects,  and  this  was  long  before  he  could  distinguish 
two  from  three,  and  so  on.^  In  like  manner  he  marked 
off  all  periods  of  the  past  under  the  head  of  '  yester- 
day,' and  all  periods  of  the  future  under  the  head  of 
•morrow'  or  *by  and  by*.  A  considerable  advance 
in  intelligence  (including  observation,  &c.),  is  neces- 
sary before  the  child  passes  from  this  rough  discrimi- 
nation of  one  and  many  to  the  recognition  of  particular 
numbers;  and  from  a  mere  discrimination  between 

>  He  caDed  any  number  of  objects  (beridee  one)  'two,  three,  four/  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  tangbt  bim  by  bis  motber.  M.  Peres  (Lei  troia  jfrmnikna 
mm€e9  tU  teitfafU,  Cbap.  XIIL)  tells  ns  that  tbis  corresponds  to  an  animal's 
distinction  of  number.  A  cat  with  only  one  kitten  left  it  ont  of  a  number 
WIS  miserable :  hot  when  2  were  left  it  out  of  6  it  was  contented.  It  thus 
distingnished  between  one  and  many. 
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past  and  future  to  the  recognitiou  of  definite  di^iedons 
of  tuBde;  as  yesterday,  to-monow,  kst  week,  next  week. 

Period  of  Fuller  Development  The  power  of  ab« 
stractioni  of  analysing  things  and  discovering  their 
common  aspects,,  qualities  and  relations,  only  attains 
a  oonaderable  strength  in  the  stage  of  youth  as  dis- 
tinguished irom  that  of  childhood.  The  earlier.period 
is  pre-eminently  that  of  concrete  knowledge.  During 
tins  time  the  number  of  concepts  formed  is  compaia- 
tively  small,  and  these  are  such  as  inyolve  the 
presence  of  numerous  or  obvious  resemblances.  But 
from  about  the  fourteenth  year  onwards  a  marked 
increase  in  the  power  of  abstraction  is  observable. 
In  eases  where  the  powers  of  observation  and  of 
imagination,  have  been  properly  cultivated  we  may 
notice  at  this  stage  a  marked  disposition  to  assimilate 
particular  objects  and  occurrences.  The  language 
becomes  more  general  and  more  abstract. 

How  Progress  in  Conceptual  Power  Is  to  be  Mea- 
sured. This  advance  may  be  measured  in  different 
wayGk;  As  the  power  of  abstraction  grows,  particular 
impressions  and  observations  are  brought  moi^e  and 
more  uinder  general  heads.  Again  it  is  noticeable 
that  concepts  on  the  same  level  of  generality  are 
framed  with  greater  and  greater  facilit}^  Less  time 
and  effort  are  needed  to  form  a  new  notion.  Once 
more,  the  concepts  reached  show  a  higher  degree  of 
generality  and  are  more  abstract  in  character.  The 
use  of  such  words  as  'action,*  'life,'  'idea,'  marks  a 
considerable  step  onwaxd.  The  most  exact  way  of 
measuring  progress  is  by  noting  the  degree  of  remote- 
ness of  the  concepts  attained  from  the  concrete  ex* 
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penences  of  everyday  life.  The  progress  of  con- 
ceptual power  is  also  marked  by  a  growth  of  dis- 
tinctness in  the  concepts  formed,  a  greater  facility 
in  defining  the  terms  used,  and  in  dlBtinguishing 
them  from  other,  terms  with  which  they  are  apt 
to  he  confused. 

Varieties  of  Conceptual  Power.  Individuals 
differ  considerably  in  their  power  of  abstraction. 
Some  minds  are  much  quicker  in  seeing  simi- 
larity amid  diversity,  in  mentally  separating  the 
common  aspects  of  individual  objects.  These  dif- 
ferences, turn  mainly  on  inequaHties  of  the  assimi* 
lative  power  of  the  mind.  They  appear  to  imply, 
too,  differences  in  the  power  of  controlling  the 
attention,  of  resolutely  turning  the  mind  away  from 
individual  differences  and  fixing  it  on  what  is 
common  to  many  instances.^ 

These  difierences  commonly  show  themselves  with 
respect  to  various  kinds  of  subject-matter,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  number,  space,  physical  processes,  and  so  on. 
Qood  abstractive  power  shows  itself  in  a  superior  readi- 
ness to  frame  any  kind  of  concept.  At  the  same  time 
we'ffnd  with  these  general  inequalities  more  special 
differences.  Thus  one  student  will  show  a  fairly  good 
power  of  abstraction  with  reference  to  physical  pro- 
cesses and  agencies,  or  to  the  ideal  notions  of  mathe- 
matics, and  yet  be  camparativdy  wanting  in  the 
power  of  thinking  about  subjective  mental  states. 
Contrariwise  there  may  be  a  specially  good  power  of 

^It  if  probable  that  tome  minda  are  more  intereated  in  differenoea  and 
more  ready  to  note  them,  while  othera  are  more  attracted  by  aimilaritiea  and 
more  ready  to  detect  theuL 
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abstraction  in  the  latter  direction  with  a  decided 
deficiency  in  the  former. 

These  differences,  again,  clearly  depend  in  part  on 
native  differences.  Children  are  not  endowed  at  the 
outset  with  the  same  degree  of  assimilative  power. 
Moreover  the  peculiar  constitution  or  cast  of  the  mind 
may  give  a  natural  bent  to  one  kind  of  conception. 
Thus  other  things  being  equal  a  boy  with  a  fine  eye  for 
form  will  show  a  good  conceptual  power  in  geometry, 
while  another  with  great  muscular  activity  and  a  strong 
bent  towards  practical  contrivance  will  naturally  occupy 
himself  in  forming  notions  about  nature's  processes, 
the  notions  with  which  mechanics  specially  deals.  At 
the  same  time  the  degree  of  power  of  abstraction 
attained  generally  or  in  any  special  direction  turns  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  amount  of  exercise, 
training,  or  culture  undergone.  Speaking  roughly 
we  may  say  that  the  educated  youth  is  most  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  uneducated  by  the  possession  of 
a  large  stock  of  general  notions  and  a  facility  in 
seizing  the  common  aspects  of  the  things  about  him. 
And  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  special  devotion  to  any 
branch  of  study,  as  mathematics,  will  in  average  cases 
result  in  a  marked  increase  in  a  special  conceptual 
aptitude  in  this  particular  region. 

Ttaining  of  Power  of  AbrtneUoa.  The  problem  of  ezexcising 
the  power  of  abetraction  and  generaliBation  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  Children^  it  is  commonly  ^d,  delight  in  the 
concrete,  and  find  abstraction  arduous  and  distasteful.  Neyerthe- 
less  it  is  certain  that  the  young  are  much  given  to  diBcoyeiing 
resemblances  among  things  and  to  a  certain  kind  of  generalisation. 
There  is  indeed  a  distinct  intellectual  satisfaction  in  discovering 
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similarities  among  tilings.  A  young  child's  face  maj  be  seenTo) 
brighten  up  on  newly  discovering  some  point  of  similarity.^  And 
to  some  extent  this  pleasme  may  be  utilised  in  training  the  child's 
powers.  His  lack  of  interest  in  generalities  is  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  mind  is  not  supplied  with  the  necessary  concrete  examples 
out  of  which  the  notions  have  to  be  fonned.* 

The  training  of  the  conceptual  power  should  begin  in  connection 
with  8ense4>b8enration«  Objects  should  be  laid  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  child  inyited  to  discover  their  similarities  of  form,  Sec 
And  here  his  active  impulses  may  be  appealed  to,  by  giving  him  a 
confused  multitude  of  objects  and  inviting  him  to  sort  them  into 
classea  By  such  a  direct  inspection  of  a  number  of  examples 
together  notions  of  simple  classes  of  natural  objects,  as  species  of 
animal  and  flowers,  as  well  as  of  geometric  forms  and  numbers 
may  be  gained.  The  process  of  generalising  may  be  still  further 
aided  by  a  judicious  selection  of  particulars  for  inspection.  It  is 
well,  as  a  rule,  to  set  out  with  good  average  specimens  of  the  class, 
in  which  the  common  characters  are  conspicuous  and  not  disguised 
by  striking  individual  peculiarities  of  colour,  &c.  These  would 
serve  as  typical  specimens.  After  this,  extreme  instances  may  be 
introduced.  A  sufficient  variety  of  instances  must  be  supplied  in 
every  case,  but  the  number  required  will  differ  according  to  the 
character  of  the  notion  to  be  formed.*  Throughout  this  process  of 
fj^^ling  into  play  the  power  of  abstraction  the  teacher  should  seek 
to  combine  the  exercise  of  discrimination  with  that  of  assimilation. 
He  should  invite  the  child  to  contrast  one  chemical  substance,  one 
class  of  plants  or  animals  with  another.  The  essential  marks  of 
a  triangle  are  brought  out  by  juxtaposition  with  quadrangles,  &e. 
This  operation  of  comparing  and  classing  should  be  supplemented 

>  S.g.,  when  a  boy  (26  months  old)  watching  a  dog  panting  alter  a  run, 
exclaimed  with  erident  pleasnre,  '  Dat  like  a  puff  puff'  (locomotive). 

t  c<  Thera  is  nothing  the  human  mind  grupe  with  more  delight  than  gene- 
nliaation  or  dassification,  when  it  has  already  made  an  accnmulation  of 
particnlan ;  hat  nothing  from  which  it  tarns  with  more  repagnanoe  in  its 
prorioQS  state  of  inanition."— Jkioe  Taylor. 

>  As  Dr.  Bain  points  ont,  a  child  may  obtain  a  notion  of  a  single  property 
as  weight  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  instances  only,  whereas  he  reqoires  a  good 
many  examples  of  the  dasses  metal,  plant,  &c  (EduecOUm  a$  a  Sdeiwe,  Chap. 
VII.,  p.  197). 
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bj  oauuiig  the  objeeta  thn*  grouped  togetheri  and  pointing  out  in 
the  form  of  a  definitiQii  the  mote  important  of  the  traits  they  have 
in  common.^ 

In  these  ezeroiaea  of  the  ooneeptnal  power  the  mother  or  teacher 
mnrtbe  aatiafied  in  the  first  instance  with  the  disooTery  of  the  more 
prominent  points  of  likeness  among  the  things  examined,  and  the 
naming  of  these.  It  would  be  absurd  for  eiample  to  expect  a 
child  at  the  outeet  to  point  out  aU  tiie  structural  differences  which 
characterise  »  paiiicular  species  of  plant.  The  definitions  must 
gradually  increase  in  fulness  and  pcedaicm  as  the  power  of  abstrao- 
tion  gprows. 

The  special  diSeolty  in  this  branch  of  intellectual  training  arises 
in  connection  with  the  fotmation  of  these  notions  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  direct  inspectlcm  of  objects*  The  child  is  continually 
hearing  woids  which  he  does  not  understand.  Many  of  these  lie 
out  of  his  reach,  and  it  is  wdl  to  let  him  know  it  But  all  instruc- 
tion invoUes  the  unfolding  of  the  meaning  of  general  terma.  In 
the  most  elementaiy  lesson  in  geography  or  history  general  terms 
are  necessarily  employed. .  Here  tibe  learner  will  be  called  on  to 
perform  a  process  of  synthesis,  to  reoombine  the  results  of  abstiao> 
tion  practised  on  objects  <rf  direct  peisonal  observation*  His 
success  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  perfecti<m  of  these  fint^orts, 
as  well  as  on  the  force  <^f  his  imagination. 

r  These  is  perhaps  no  part  of  inteUectoal  training  which  lequiiea 
so  much  careful  •ttentipn  as  the  control  of  the  child's  use  of  words. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  him  from  the  first  to  seise  the  exact  meaning 
of  all  tha  terms  which  he  en^loys.  He  must  discourse  with 
others,  and  the  improvement  d  his  conceptions  progresses  partiy 
in  connection  with  his  employment  of  wordai  On  the  other  hand, 
I  the  mind  is  only  too  prone  to  be  satisfied  with  loose  and  vague 
[  notions  about  thingSi  and  this  intellectual  indolence  is  the  most 
fatal  obstacle  to  dear  and  accurate  knowledge.  The  dangers  can 
only  be  averted  by  seeking  to  form  in  the  pupil's  mind  from  the 
outset  a  habit  of  making  his  notions  as  clear  and  distinct  as  pos* 

^ItU  evident  that  this  axercise  of  the  child's  powen  of  compaxingdiflerent 
oljecta  with  a  view  to  cUteification  should  arise  naturally,  and  by  insensible 
gradations,  oat  of  the  earlier  exercise  of  inspecting  single  objects  ^Ircsdv 
Ulnstrated  (p.  217). 
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able.  He  thonid  be  ezeicifled  from  the  fikst  in  ezplainiiig  the 
woids  he  emplojB.  It  is  a  good  rnle  never  to  let  a  child  employ 
any  word  without  attaching  some  intelligible  meaning  to  it.  He 
should  be  questioned  as  to  his  meaning,  and  prova  himself  able  to 
giro  concrete  instances  or  examples  of  the  notion,  and  {where 
posnhle)  to  define  his  term  roughly  at  least  The  meaning  which 
he  attaches  to  the  word  may  be  far  from  accurate  to  begin  with« 
But  the  teacher  may  be  satisfied  with  a  rough  approximation  to 
accuracy  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  definite  and  clear  to  the  child's 
mind.  As  knowledge  widens  the  teacher  should  take  paina  to 
supplement  and  correct  these  first  crude  nations,  substituting  exact 
for  rough  and  inexact  definitions.  At  the  same  time  he  should  aim 
at  giving  greater  precision  to  the  pupil's  notions  by  encouraging 
him  in  the  discrimination  of  closely  allied  words,  including  proxi- 
mate synonyms. 

The  problem  when  to  take  up  the  subjects  requiring  a  consider- 
able measure  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  such  as  the  physical 
sciences,  grammar,  and  so  on,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  ones 
in  the  art  of  education.  It  is  probable  that  individuals  differ  so 
much  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  this  side  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment that  no  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down.  What  is  certain  is 
that  subjects  which  mainly  appeal  to  the  memory  and  imagination 
like  geography  and  history  should  precede  these  which  make  a  large 
demand  on  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  generalisation.  There  is 
a  psychological  error  in  attempting  to  teach  the  generalitieB  of 
grammar  before  the  mind  has  been  well  stored  with  particulara 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  rudimentary  branches  of  mathematics, 
namely  arithmetic  and  geometiy,  though  deriving  so  much  aid  from 
sense-intuition,  are  apt  to  be  bogun  too  soon  for  the  most  economic 
management  of  brain-power.  But  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  at  least 
the  recognition  of  the  paramount  utility  of  the  study  is  likely  to 
override  purely  theoretical  considerations. 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  natare  of  abrtractbn  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Leotwrei  on  Mdaph^ 
iicB,  Lect  XXXIY.  Compare  Frot  Bain's  chapter  on  abstraction,  Menial 
ScignMf  Book  II.,  Chap.  Y. ;  and  M.  Taane's  acconnt  of  general  notions  in  his 
work  on  ItUelUgenee,  Part  II.,  Book  lY.  For  an  account  of  the  early  derelop- 
ment  of  the  generalising  power  the  student  may  oonsolt  the  articles  already 
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referred  to  in  Mind  (1877)  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  M.  Taine,  The  work  of  Prof. 
Preyer,  Die  SeeU  dea  Kindei  ($*«  Theil)  giyet  a  Tery  fall  account  of  lingual 
progress  during  the  first  three  years.  Qf.  Lea  troia  premUrea  anniea  da  Veftfant^ 
par  Bernard  Perez,  Ch.  XIL  On  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  the  reader 
may  read  Locke's  Taluable  chapters  on  the  Imperfection  and  Abuse  of  Words, 
Saaay^  Book  III.,  Chap.  IX. -XI.  The  difficulties  of  exerciaing  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  the  best  means  of  alleviating  these  are  well  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Bain,  EdwiaHon  aa  a  Sdenoe^  Gh.  YII.,  pp.  191-197.  The  German 
reader  ahould  also  consult  Beneke,  op.  at.,  g§  26-38.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  the  teacher  should  read  those  diapters  in  Logic  which  deal  with 
terms  and  their  distinctions,  and  with  division  and  definition  (e.^.,  Jeyons, 
Elmantary  Laaaaiu  ia^  Logic,  IIL— Y.  and  XIL). 


C3HAPTEE  X. 

JUDGMENT  AND  BEASONINa 

Higher  Stage  of  Thinking :  Judging  and  Reasoning. 
Thmking  as  we  have  seen  includes  besides  Concep* 
tion,  or  the  process  of  forming  concepts,  the  operations 
commonly  marked  off  as  judging  and  reasoning. 
Having  a  concept  we  may  go  on  to  apply  this  to  some 
individual  thing  or  class  of  things,  as  when  we  decide 
that  a  particular  piece  of  stone  is  granite,  or  that 
diamonds  are  combustible.  We  are  then  said  to 
judge.  And  having  framed  given  judgments  we  may 
pass  from  these  to  other  judgments,  as  when  we  con- 
clude that  air  has  weight  because  all  material  sub- 
stances have  weight.  We  are  then  said  to  reason. 
These  two  remaining  processes  of  thinking,  which  are 
closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  are  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Judgment  Defined.  In  everyday  discourse  the  word 
judge  is  used  to  express  the  process  of  coming  to  a 
decision  about  a  thing,  when  we  do  not  reason  out  a 
conclusion  explicitly  or  formally,  but  apply  in  a  rapid 
and  automatic  manner  the  results  of  past«  experience 
to  a  new  case.  Thus  we  judge  that  a  man  is  sincere 
or  insincere,  that  a  plan  is  good  or  bad,  and  so  forth.^ 

1  This  at  least  it  the  more  common  meaning.    The  term  is  need  too  for  the 
•  prooeea  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  lightness  of  conduct,  or  the  beanty  of 
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In  Mental  Science  we  greatly  extend  the  application 
of  the  term.  Whenever  we  connect  two  representa- 
tions one  with  another  under  the  form  of  a  statement 
we  perform  an  act  of  judgment  It  does  not  matter 
by  what  mental  process  we  reach  the  assertion,  whe- 
ther directly  by  observation,  as  when  we  say  'This 
rose  is  blighted/  or  by  a  process  of  inference,  as  when 
we  conclude  from  certain  signs  in  the  slgr  that  it  is 
going  to  rain. 

Judgment  and  Proposition.  The  result  of  an  act 
of  judgment  is  a  verbal  statement  or  proposition. 
The  connection  between  judging  and  asserting  in 
words  is  quite  as  close  as  that  between  forming  a 
concept  and  naming.  An  infant  or  an  intelligent 
brute  may  probably  form  a  few  rudimentary  judgments 
{e.g^  I  am  going  to  be  fed)  without  language.  But 
in  later  life  we  rarely  if  ever  judge  without  maJdng  a 
verbal  statement  or  proposition  externally  or  inter- 
nally. Every  proposition  is  made  up  of  two  principal 
parts :  (I)  the  subject  or  the  name  of  that  about  which 
something  is  asserted,  (2)  the  predicate,  or  the  name 
of  that  which  is  asserted.  Thus  when  we  affirm  '  This 
knife  is  blunt,'  we  affirm  or  predicate  the  fact  of 
being  blunt  of  a  certain  subject,  namely  *  This  knife ' 
Similarly  when  we  say  'Air  corrodes,*  we  assert  or 
predicate  the  power  of  corroding  of  the  subject 
*air'.^ 

Afl  just  suggested,  there  are  maay  implieit  judgments  vhere  theie  is 

an  object  by  referring  it  to  tome  stuidaid  for  Gomperisom  The  eespresaioii  is 
one  of  great  ambigoity,  and  consequently  not  easily  susceptible  of  exact 
definition.    See  Profl  Bain's  BivMiim  at  a  Scimtet,  Cfaap,  lY.,  >  122. 

^  The  ftill  logical  analysis  of  a  proposition  Tesdlves  it  into  three  psrts^- 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  or  sign  of  predication  ('is'  or  'is  not'). 
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no  statement  This  applies  to  acts  ci  perception  and  recollection. 
The  child's  first  exclamation  on  seeing  a  large  object,  '  big,'  may  be 
said  to  imply  the  statement  'That  is  a  big  object'.  So  in  recalling 
an  eTent  we  implicitly  affirm  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  a  particnlar 
time.  The  dose  association  of  thought  and  language  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  these  unworded  judgments. 

Judgments  about  Individuals  and  Classes.  It  is 
evident  from  these  examples  that  the  predicate  of  a 
judgment  is  always  some  general  notion.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  may  be  either  a  representation 
of  an  individual  thing,  that  is,  a  representative  image, 
or  a  general  notion  about  a  class  of  things.  Thus  I 
can  assert  something  about  a  particular  flower,  or  a 
particular  man,  as  when  I  say  *  This  flower  is  faded' ; 
^John  Smith  is  an  industrious  man'.  These  are 
known  as  Singular  Judgments.  They  are  the  first  to 
be  formed  by  the  child,  and  constitute  a  very  important 
step  in  the  development  of  thought 

In  addition  to  these  Singular  Judgments  we  have 
what  are  known  as  Universal  Judgments,  that  is  to 
say,  statements  about  classes.  The  propositions  '  Lau- 
rels are  evergreens,'  VWise  men  are  not  dogmatic,'  are 
such  general  or  xuiiversal  statements.*  These  Uni- 
versal Judgments  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  others  as  general  names  to  names  of  individuals 
(proper  names):    They  gather  up  in  a  succinct  form 

The  only  esosptkm  to  this  stetsmsnt  is  where  both  subject  end  predicate 
sre  proper  names^  as  Tolly  is  Cioero. 

*  Instead  of  a  general  concrete  name  an  abstract  name  may  be  the  snbject, 
as  whan  we  say  'H^t  expands  bodies,'  'Yirtoe  is  its  own  reward '•  The 
student  of  logic  will  notice  the  difference  between  the  psychological  and 
logical  tieatmemt  of  jndgmentB»  The  logician  commonly  gronps  singular 
Jodgnients  with  nuTersal*  marking  both  off  from  particnlar  statements  (made 
aboat  some  or  a  part  of  «  rlass).  The  psychologist  sets  singular  judgments  in 
direct  contrast  to  uniTsrsaL 
27 
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our  knowledge  respecting  an  indefinite  number  of  in- 
vidual  objects. 

Judging,  a  Process  of  Synthesis.  To  judge  is  to 
connect  or  combine  two  representations  (of  indivi- 
duals or  classes)  one  with  another.  When  for  example 
we  judge  that  a  particular  person  A.  B.  is  untruthful, 
we  combine  the  idea  or  notion  '  untruthful '  with  our 
representation  of  A.  B.  Similarly  when  we  judge  that 
iron  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  we  connect  the  notion 
'cpnductor  of  heat'  with  the  notion  *iron'.  More 
particularly,  we  add  or  append  the  notion  answering  to 
the  predicate  to  the  notion  answering  to  the  subject. 
An  act  of  judgment  may  thus  be  described  as  a  process 
of  synthesis -by  which  we  connect  two  conceptions  one 
with  another.^ 

Since  all  ideas  are  representative  of  things  (real  or 
imaginary),  in  connecting  two  representations  in  the 
form  of  a  judgment,  we  are  plainly  representing  the 
Ihings  as  conjoined  or  connected  with,  or  related  to, 
one  another.  Thus  in  judging  that  iron  is  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  we  are  representing  this  metal  as 
possessing  the  quality  or  power  affirmed  of  it. 

Judgment  and  Conception.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  a  judgment  differs  in  form  from  a  concept  And 
we  are  now  able  to  see  more  clearly  wherein  the 
difference  consists.  In  conception  there  is,  as  we  saw, 
a  process  of  combining.  Thus  the  concept  *  iron '  ia 
formed  by  mentally  grouping  together  a  number  of 
properties,  as  a  certain  weight,  degree  of  hardness 

^  If  the  conceptions  answer  to  things  coigoined  or  giren  together  in  ex- 
perience, the  process  of  synthesis  takes  a  lower  form  than  it  assumes  when 
the  mind  first  brings  them  together,  as  in  drawing  a  conclusion  or  framing  a 
hypothesis. 
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or  impenetrabUity,  &c.  But  in  this  case  the  various 
elements  combined  fall  together  in  one'  complex  repre- 
sentation. The  mind  here  comprehends  the  several 
qualities  as  together  comprising  one  thing  or  sub- 
stance. In  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  we  distinctly- 
set  forth  two  representations  as  two,  keeping  them 
apart  from  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
connect  them  one  with  another.  We  think  of  certain 
objects  or  qualities  as  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
explicitly  view  them  as  related.  Thus  in  aflfirming 
that  iron  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  we  think  of  the 
quality  of  conducting  heat  as  something  apart  from 
the  iron,  something  new  which  in  the  act  of  affirming 
we  add  to  it.  In  other  words,  we  represent  iron  in  a 
special  relation  to  this  quality,  as  the  subject  of  it,  or 
the  substance  in  which  it  inheres. 

At  the  same  time,  as  hinted  above,  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  processes  of  conception  and 
ludgment.  Concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  a  suc- 
cession of  judgments.  In  mentally  bringing  objects 
together  on  the  ground  of  their  likeness  we  'judge' 
them  to  be  similar.  So,  too,  in  separating  things  on 
the  ground  of  their  dissimilarity.  Not  only  so,  our 
concepts  are  built  up  gradually,  by  successively  dis- 
covering new  points  of  likeness  among  things.  Thus 
a  child  after  knowing  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
iron,  as  its  colour,  weight,  and  hardness,*  finds  out  less 
conspicuous  properties,  as  that  it  is  softened  by  great 
heat.  And  every  such  addition  to  his  knowledge 
about  iron  takes  the  form  of  a  judgment  To  the 
iron  as  he  has  known  it  he  now  appends  the  new 
feature  or  property,  setting  forth  the  result  of  this 
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process  in  the  statement  *  Iron  is  softened  by  heat '. 
n  this  way  each  saccessive  development,  or  stage  of 
development,  of  a  concept  is  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  a  process  of  judgment ;  while  in  ita  turn  this 
fuller  concept  becomes  an  element  or  constituent  in 
later  judgments. 

Bynfhetie  and  AniQytie  Jndgments.  Logiciaiu  distingaish  be- 
tween judgments  which  combine  with  the  snbject  a  new  idea,  as  ^iion 
nuts,'  and  thoee  which  simply  unfold  a  part  of  what  was  contained  in 
the  subject)  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  the  connotation  ot  the  term,  as  '  iron 
is  heavy'.  The  first  are  caUed  synthetic  judgments  (or  real  propoei- 
tionsX  the  second  analytic  judgments  (or  Terbal  propositions).  Defini- 
tions are  thus  analytic  judgments  This  distinction  answers  to  that 
drawn  above  between  the  concept  and  the  judgment  We  may  by  an 
act  of  special  attention  single  out  some  property  er  element  of  a  complex 
concept  and  set  it  forth  (formally)  as  a  judgment  But  the  characteristics 
of  a  judgment  proper,  a  connection  of  representations  previously  diatin- 
guiahed,  and  the  representation  of  a  ecMxesponding  relation  between  the 
things,  are  here  wanting.  There  is  not  the  reality  but  only  the  appear- 
ance of  a  process  of  judging  in  this  case. 

TMs  distinction  is  a  logical  one,  drawn  fir  the  purpose  of  guiding 
our  processes  of  thought  according  to  a  normal  or  oommon  standard.  It 
assumes  that  we  aU  know  the  full  meaning  of  terms,  and  use  them  in 
the  same  sense,  that  is,  give  them  the  same  ccmnotation.  The  psycho- 
logist, however,  is  interested  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  indi^ 
vidual  mind.  Hence  it  is  of  immediate  importance  to  bun  to  distinguish 
between  analytical  and  synthetical  judgments  as  determined  by  the 
individual's  previous  knowledge.  As  observed  above,  we  find  out  the 
prc^rties  of  things  gradually,  and  each  successive  discovery  leads  to  a 
judgment  which  is  based  on  an  act  of  synthesia  Thus,  in  the  instance 
given,  the  child  is  really  adding  a  new  element  to  his  concept  iron.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  discovering  a  new  proper^  in  a  thing  we  tend  to 
take  this  up  into  our  notion  of  that  thing,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
a  part  o(  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  commonly  understood.  And  this 
being  so,  i^  may  be  said  that  when  afterwards  we  have  occasion  to 
explicitly  assert  it,  we  are  virtually  analysing  a  complex  mental  repre- 
sentation. Hence  one  may  say  that  all  our  judgments  are  at  first 
synthetic,  though  they  tend  to  become  analytic  as  our  knowledge  of 
tilings  is  perfected. ' 

>  The  difference  in  the  logical  and  the  psychological  treatment  of  analytical 
and  synthetical  judgments  is  well  brought  out  by  Volkmann,  Lehrbtuk  der 
FsifOioloffie,  Vol.  11.,  Sccliou  VII.  B,  |  i'21. 
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Judgment  and  Belief.  If  wo  look  at  the  process  of 
judging  a  little  more  closely  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  mental  state  known  as  belief.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  in  connecting  two  representa- 
tions we  are  representing  the  corresponding  things  as 
connected  with,  or  related  to,  one  another.  And  this 
representation  or  apprehension  of  a  r^ation  between 
things  involves  beliel  When  I  represent  iron  as 
capable  of  being  softened  by  heat,  I  believe  in  its 
possessing  this  property.  A  mere  joining  of  two  re- 
presentations cannot  constitute  an  act  of  judgment  if 
this  element  of  belief  is  wanting.  When,  for  example, 
in  a  state  of  idle  reverie  there  is  a  chaotic  conflux  of 
ideas,  there  is  no  beUef  attending  the  momentary 
combinations.  We  only  believe  when  we  look  on  our 
ideas  on  their  objective  or  representative  side,  that  is 
to  say,  view  them  as  representative  of  real  things,  and 
make  some  relation  between  the  things  the  object  or 
matter  of  distinct  thought.^ 

Hie  natuie  of  an  act  of  judgment  can  hardly  be  understood  com* 
pletely  withoat  some  lef erence  to  the  question  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  object  of  belief  that  we  specially  xepresent  or  think  about  in  the  act 
of  judging.  Taking  as  an  example  of  the  common  form  of  judgment, 
*  Water  is  a  compound  substance,'  it  would  appear  that  what  the  mind 
grasps  or  apprehends  is  the  rektion  of  a  substance  or  thing  of  a  certun 
kind  (water),  to  a  quality  which  appertains  to,  or  inheres  in,  it  (com- 
posite character)i  At  the  same  time,  as  we  saw  above,  we  cannot  view 
a  thing  as  possessing  a  quality  without  more  or  less  diistinctly  bringing 
it  into  relation  to  other  things  which  share  in  this  quality.  Hence  it 
may  be  said  that  another  relation  thought  of  and  affirmed  (though  in 

1  Some  thinkers  describe  the  process  of  judgment  as  haying  to  do  ezdu- 
nrely  with  a  comparison  of  the  mind's  ideas.  But  this  view  of  the  process 
OTsrlooks  one  of  its  main  ingredients,  viz.,  the  state  of  belief  (see  J.  S. 
Mill's  ExamifuUion  of  Sir  W.  Sam4Uon*s  Philosophy,  Chap.  XVIIL,  p. 
403,  ftc.). 
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most  cases  mncli  less  distinctlj)  is  one  of  Bimilaiity  between  the  thing 
water  and  the  other  things  known  to  be  eompoonds.  ^ 

Nature  of  Belief.  The  preciae  psychological  nature  of  belief  is  a 
problem  of  some  uncertainty.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  dififerent 
writers  have  referred  it  to  different  regions  of  mental  phenomena.  Most 
appear  to  regard  it  as  an  intellectual  state :  yet  some  (e,g,  Hume)  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  feeling  or  emotion,  while  others  have  connected  it  Tery 
closely  with  the  active  side  of  mind.  Belief  is  clearly  intellectual 
inasmuch  as  it  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient  into  our  processes  of 
knowing.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  a  certain  emotional  complexion.  To 
believe,  to  be  sure  about  anything,  implies  a  characteristic  state  of 
feeling,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  attends  the  opposite  mental  con- 
dition of  doubt,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  Finally  it  is  evident  that 
there  Ib,  generally  speaking,  a  close  relation  between  belief  and  activity. 
As  we  saw  in  a  preceding  chapter,  expectation,  which  is  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  belief,  involves  a  readiness  to  act  Yet  while  the  state 
of  belief  is  thus  closely  related  to  other  mental  states,  it  cannot  be 
analysed  into  these.  It  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  mental  state, 
having  a  unique  character  of  its  own.* 

While  belief  is  thus  a  unique  mental  stbte,  it  varies  much  in  character 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  believed,  and  the  attendant  mental 
feelings.  Belief  in  a  good  (hope)  is  different  from  belief  in  an  evil  (fear). 
Belief  in  a  matter  which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  our  action,  as  a  piece  of 
politioal  news  or  a  new  fact  of  scieoce,  differs  from  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  some  agency  which  we  may  be  called  on  to  test.  Our  belief  in  our 
own  powers  of  doing  things  is  a  different  mental  state  from  our  trust  in 
another's  abilities.  As  we  saw  above  (p.  268),  there  Is  a  well-marked 
difference  in  the  character  of  our  memories  and  expectations.  It  has 
been  argued  that  all  our  assertions  respecting  the  enduring  relations  of 
objects,  and  all  our  universal  Judgments,  are  resolvable  into  expectations 
(with  a  ground-work  of  memory).  Thus  our  beHef  that  water  is  a  com- 
pound substance  may  be  said  to  be  the  assurance  that  we  should  find 
any  specimen  of  water  with  which  we  chose  to  experiment  resolvable 
into  elements.    This  view  of  the  exact  object  of  belief  in  universal 

1  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  verbal  atatenient  itself  as  the  object  of  belief; 
but  our  belief  in  a  proposition  is  a  belief  in  its  truth,  that  is  its  correspondenoe 
with  the  actual  relation  of  things.  The  relation  is  not  in  all  cases  one  of 
substance  to  its  qualities ;  it  may  be  one  of  similarity,  cause  and  effect, 
&c.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  objects  of  belief,  the  reader  is  referred  to  J. 
S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic,  Book  I.,  Chap.  V. 

>  For  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  nature  of  belief,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  my  volume.  Sensation  and  IiUuition,  Chap.  lY.,  p.  75  &c.  Cf,  Dr.  Bain's 
work,  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  Srd  edition,  Belief,  p.  505  kc  The  way 
in  which  belief  is  influenced  or  determined  by  -intellectual  and  other  causes 
wiU  be  spoken  of  presently. 
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tniths  would  seem  to  follow  from  tlie  doctrine  expoanded  above,  that  in 
using  a  general  term^  we  are  regarding  it  as  standing  for  an  indefinite 
nnm1)er  of  objects  which  we  do  not  separately  image  at  the  moment^ 
Supposing  this  to  be  so,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  expectations  in  this  case  affects  the  character  of  the  mental  state. 
There  is  an  absence  of  that  activity  of  mind  which  we  found  to  accom- 
pany an  expectation  of  some  concrete  fact  in  the  immediate  future. 

Affirmation  and  Negation.  Judgment  begins  in 
affirmation^  in  combining  two  representations  and  in 
deciding  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  cor- 
responding things.  But  all  our  judgments  are  not 
affirmative.  We  deny  as  well  as  affirm.  We  declare 
that  things  are  not,  as  well  as  that  they  are.  Negation 
presupposes  affirmation.  To  say  *  It  is  not  going  to 
rain'  implies  that  the  corresponding  affirmation  ('It 
is  going  to  rain')  has  actually  been  made  by  some- 
body, or  has  somehow  been  proposed  or  suggested  to 
the  mind  (e.gr.,  by  a  question  *Is  it  going  to  rain?'). 
Negation  is  the  rejection  of  an  affirmation  as  untrue 
or  false.  Our  minds  refuse  to  perform  the  process  of 
synthesis  required.  Now  since  every  statement  that 
is  made  must  be  either  true  or  false,  it  follows  that 
our  minds  (if  they  decide  at  all)  are  shut  up  to  a 
choice  between  an  affirmation  and  a  negation.  For 
example  we  have  to  say :  Either  this  is  a  real  diamond 
or  a  spurious  one :  Either  this  boy  is  guilty  or  is  not 
guilty,  that  is,  innocent.  Hence  an  act  of  judgment 
(when  its  meaning  is  made  explicit)  is  a  choice ;  it  is 
a  deciding  between  two  alternatives,  and  so  resembles 
the  decision  of  a  judge. 

^Thifl  is  the  doctrine  of  belief  deretoped  by  J.  8.  Mill  See  his 
edition  of  James  Mill's  Analjftis  of  the  Human  Mind,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  XI., 
note  (p.  402). 
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80  &r  as  judgment  is  coneexittd  about  the  similarities  of  things^ 
aiBimatioii  answers  to  a  prooess  of  assimilation^  and  negation  to  one  of 
discrimination.  Thns  when  in  dassifyiag  animals  we  affirm  that  a  lion 
is  a  qnadrnped,  and  that  a  whale  is  not  a  fish,  we  aarimilste  in  the 
first  case  and  discriminate  in  the  second*  Beeemblance  is  thna  the 
posttive  aspect  of  objects,  it  is  that  by  which  we  bring  tiiem  together 
mentally.  Difference,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  negative  aspecti  inas* 
mnch  as  it  serves  not  to  conjoin,  bat  to  separate  things. 

Belief  and  Disbelief.  Belief  and  disbelief  with  respect  to  the 
same  statement  obviously  exclude  one  another.  If  I  believe  that  A«  R 
is  guilty  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  disbelieve  it»  that  is,  believe  that  he 
is  inuocent  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  belief  iu  a  statement 
implies  disbelief  wUh  retpeet  to  the  cppotite  tkUemerU.  If  I  believe  that 
A.  B.  is  innocent  I  disbelieve  any  assertion  of  his  guilt  If  I  aoc^t  the 
statement,  '  all  men  are  fallible '  I  (implicitly  or  explicitly)  reject  the 
statement,  'some  men  are  infallible'.  Belief  and  disbelief  are  thus 
intimately  associated  and  may  be  described  as  the  same  attitude  of  mind 
in  rdation  to  two  conflicting  or  oontcadictoiy  statements^* 

Belief  and  Doubt.  So  far,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  mind  either  accepts  or  rejects  a  statement,  that  it 
must  come  to  some  decision  about  the  matter.  But  this 
Is  not  the  only  alternative.  We  may  waver  between 
acceptance  and  rejection,  and  suspend  our  judgment. 
This  is  a  state  of  doubt.'  Thus  I  may  feel  altogether 
uncertain  whether  it  is  going  to  rain  or  not,  and  so 
cannot  be  said  to  form  any  judgment  about  the  matter. 
The  state  of  mind  is  the  opposite  of  that  called  belief. 
When  we  believe  in  a  thing  our  minds  are  at  rest,  and 
we  are  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  act.  When  we  doubt 
our  minds  are  pulled  in  two  directions,  there  is  a  sense 

>  In  connection  with  the  snbjeet  of  affirmation  and  negation  the  student 
shonld  resd  some  text  book  in  logb  respecting  the  nature  <tf  opposition  among 
propositions,  paying  pardcnlar  heed  to  the  distinction  between  two  oontim- 
dictory  and  two  contrary  statements.  The  double  aspect  of  every  statement, 
as  afl&nning  and  at  the  same  time  denying^  is  well  brought  out  by  ProC  Bain 
in  his  doctrine  of  Obversion.    See  Logic  (Deduction),  Chap.  IIL,  1 27. 

*The  etymolc^  of  the  word  (dMo,  from  duo,  tf.  German  nce^n,  from 
mod)  suggests  this  oscillation  of  mind  between  two  conflicting  alternatives. 
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of  conflict  or  discord,  and  action  is  impossible.  Doubt 
is  thus  a  more  complex  state  than  belief,  and  shows 
itself  much  later  in  the  history  of  the  child.  Children 
have  many  confident  expectations  about  things  {e.g.^ 
*  I  am  going  to  have  dinner/  '  I  am  going  out  for  a 
walk/  and  so  on)  before  they  take  up  the  cautious 
attitude  of  doubt  This  last  state  of  mind  arises,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  only  when  experiences  have 
multiplied  ' 

DegneB  of  Beliel  Donbt  implies  a  tendency  of  the  mind  towards 
and  away  from  a  given  act  of  judgment.  The  two  opposing  forces  may 
exist  in  Tery  different  proportions.  Hence  a  scale  of  degrees  of  donbt 
and  beliel  At  one  end  we  hare  perfect  confidence  in  a  statement  :> 
doubt  is  wholly  excluded.  Then  comes  a  series  of  gradations  of  belief  in 
which  the  repulsive  force  increases  in  strength  till  it  may  exactly  equal 
the  other.  This  is  a  state  of  perfect  doubt  or  equilibrium  of  contending 
forces.  Then  follows  a  lower  series  of  gradations  in  which  the  tendency 
to  reject  is  stronger  than  the  tendency  to  accept  Finally  there  is  the 
lowest  levely  answering  to  absolute  rejection  or  disbelief,  at  which  the 
repulBiye  £orce  completely  overpowers  the  attractive  force. 

Sources  of  Belief.  Our  beliefs,  and  along  with 
these  our  doubts,  are  products,  having  their  condi- 
tions. We  cannot  at  will  bring  any  two  ideas 
together  in  the  mind  and  entertain  belief  or  doubt 
respecting  the  corresponding  external  relations.  We 
say  that  our  belief  has  been  generated  or  produced  in 
a  certain  way,  as  by  observation  of  facts,  reasoning, 
tradition,  Ac.  It  is  only  when  certain  antecedent 
conditions  are  fulfilled  that  any  two  representations 
come  together  in  the  particular  way  which  involves 
an  act  of  belief.     In  other  words,  certain  psychical 

(«  This  seems  to  be  the  state  of  mind  required  in  a  jarybefoie  cenTieting 
a  man  of  a  crime. 
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forces  are  necessary  to  bind  the  representations  to- 
gether in  that  synthesis  which,  as  we  have  seen,  nnder- 
lies  an  act  of  judgment  or  belief  The  psychologist 
seeks  to  group  these  conditions  or  sources  of  belief 
under  the  most  general  heads. 

(1)  Experience  and  Association.  The  most  obvious 
condition  or  generative  antecedent  of  belief  is  ex- 
perience. The  combination  of  presentations  in  our 
experience  determines,  as  we  saw*  above,  the  associa- 
tion of  representations.  And  the  force  which  com- 
monly determines  the  combination  of  representations 
in  the  act  of  judgment  is  this  force  of  association. 
This  was  illustrated  in  the  simplest  types  of  belief, 
memory  and  expectation.  In  both  cases  the  belief  is 
determined  by  the  order  of  experiences. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  strength 
of  belief  varies  as  the  degree  of  associative  force  at 
work.  Thus  our  expectations  are  strong  when  the 
corresponding  conjunctions  of  experience  are  very 
numerous,  as  in  expecting  to  see  a  body  fiEdl  when 
support  is  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  when  ex- 
periences vary,  and  the  associative  forces  are  conse- 
quently feeble,  we  find  a  modified  belief  or  a  state  of 
doubt.  One  set  of  suggestions  competes  with  another, 
and  in  consequence,  the  tendency  to  belief  is  checked 
or  crossed  by  another  tendency  Doubt  first  springs 
up  in  these  circupistances.  Thus  a  boy  that  is  some- 
times taken  out  by  his  mother  in  her  walks,  some- 
times not,  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  when  he  next  sees  her 
dressed  for  a  walk.^ 

^  For  a  fuller  acconnt  of  the  way  in  which  early  belief  la  checked,  see  my 
Tolome,  SenmUion  and  ItUuitum,  Ghapw  IV.,  p.  9SL 
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It  baa  been  said  that  a  number  of  conjnnctiona  of  experience  is  not 
a  prerequiaite  of  firm  beliet  A  single  experience,  if  of  an  impressive 
kind,  prodaces  a  great  strength  of  belief  wbicb  is  not  proportionately  (if 
at  all)  increased  by  snbeeqnent  repetitions.  ^  If  only  all  the  suggestive 
force  is  one  way,  it  seems  to  matter  little  whether  it  represents  a  large 
or  a  small  number  of  experiences.  Yet  since  repetition  is  a  general 
condition  of  an  enduring  association,  it  seems  to  be  commonly  involved 
in  belief.  The  importance  of  a  number  of  conjunctions  comes  into  view 
where  experiences  are  no  longer  imiform.  In  this  case  it  is  the  propor- 
tion of  experiences  pointing  one  way  to  those  pointing  another  way 
which  determines  the  state  of  belief  or  doubt. 


(2)  Verbal  Suggestion.  Experience  is  not  the  only 
agency  which  effects  a  combination  of  representations 
in  the  form  of  a  judgment.  Other  influences  play 
a  considerable  subordinate  part  in  generating  and 
moulding  belief.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
verbal  suggestion.  The  close  connection  between  the 
act  of  belief  and  its  expression  in  a  verbal  statement 
or  proposition  has  already  been  pointed  out  The 
proposition  is  the  external  embodiment  of  the  internal 
belief.  Hence  the  closest  possible  association  between 
the  two.  Hence,  further,  the  tendency  to  accept 
another's  statement  quite  apart  from  any  process  of 
*  weighing  testimony'.  The  combination  of  words 
strongly  excites  in  the  hearer's  or  reader's  mind  the 
combination  of  ideas  and  a  nascent  belief  in  the  cor- 
responding connection  of  things.  We  see  this  in  the 
momentary  disposition  to  believe  another's  statement, 
even  when  this  is  made  in  a  playful  manner.  It  is 
seen  too  in  the  reflex  effect  of  our  own  utterances  in 
fixing  our  beliefs.     As  Hartley  has  observed,  a  person 

^  Dr.  Bain  recognises  a  primitive  tendency  to  belief  (apart  from  eicperience 
and  aflsociation)  under  the  title  '  PrimitiTe  Credulity/  see  The  Emotwna  and 
the  Willi  '  Belief,'  §  7  and  following. 
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by  the  mere  act  of  repeating  a  story  ^hich  lie  does 
not  at  first  credit  comes  in  time  to  believe  in  it.* 

(3)  Effect  of  Feeling.  Once  more,  our  beliefe  are 
greatly  influenced  by  our  feelings  and  wishes.  As 
was  pointed  out  when  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
feeling  on  imagination,  emotional  excitement  gives 
greater  vividness  to  the  images  called  up,  and  deter- 
mines the  order  of  their  combination.  By  bringing  to- 
gether ideas  and  dwelling  on  them  under  the  sway  of 
strong  feeling,  the  mind  tends  strongly  to  believe  in 
the  corresponding  realities.  This  is  seen  in  the 
strength  of  belief  attaching  to  the  wild  dreams  of 
youth.  '  Commonly,  of  course,  the  combination  has 
some  support  in  the  order  of  experience.  What  the 
feeling  does  is  to  keep  a  certain  suggestion  or  class  of 
suggestions  before  the  mind,  and  to  exclude  others 
which,  but  for  the  feeling,  would  be  much  more 
powerful  than  the  first.  This  is  the  state  of  mind 
known  as  bias  or  prejudice,  in  which  strong  likings 
and  dislikings  exert  a  powerful  control  over  the  trains 
of  thought,  interfering  with  the  proper  action  of  the 
intellectual  forces. 

Belief  and  Activity.  As  was  remarked  just  now, 
belief  and  activity  are  closely  related.  To  begin  with, 
belief  is  clearly  an  antecedent  of  intelligent  action. 
In  order  to  aim  at  a  purpose  or  result,  we  must 
discern  a  connection  between  the  means  employed 
and  the  result.  Not  only  so,  to  believe  is,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  to  be  prepared  to  act.  Belief  is  com- 
monly, perhaps,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct reference  to  a  possible  need  of  acting. 

»  Ohatroatumi  on  Man,  Pt  I.,  Chap.  Ill,,  Sec  4,  p.  890. 
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Yet  while  belief  is  thus  in  a  manner  prior  to  action, 
implying  a  reference  to  future  action,  it  is  in  another 
way  a  product  of  activity.  Strong  active  impulse, 
leading  to  great  eagerness  to  act,  promotes  the  be- 
lieving, as  contrasted  with  the  doubting,  state  of 
mind.  As  will  be  shown  more  fully  by  and  by, 
belief,  in  the  form  of  a  confidence  in  the  result  of 
action,  is  the  characteristic  of  youth  with  its  strong 
desires  and  active  impulses..  Doubt  and  hesitatioh, 
on  the  other  hand,  presuppose  a  curbiog  of  these  im- 
pulses by  the  lessons  of  experience.  The  contrast 
which  thus  shows  itself  la  the  case  of  eager  youth 
and  cautious  age,  discloses  itself  in  a  less  marked  way 
in  the  case  of  the  practical  and  the  speculative  loincL 
The  former,  strongly  impelled  to  act  and  th^efore 
to  decide  somehow,  is  impatient  of  that  state  of  un- 
certainty which  with  the  speculative  mind  ia  a  very 
common  one. 

it  follows  that  belief  and  activity  react  on  one  another.  Strong 
conTiction  fayonie  actioii,  and  on  the  other  hand,  p  strong  dedre  to  act 
predispoees  the  mind  to  decision.  It  is  often  difficult  to  aaj.  which  is 
cause  and  which  is  effect  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  Deut  the 
eanfidence  of  jouth  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  rather  of  uniformity  of 
ezperienoe  and  suggestion,  and  to  this  extent  a  condition  of  its  active 
eagerness  ;  and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  strong  active  impulses 
themselves.  Belief  appears  to  stand  in  a  relation  to  vividness  of  imagi- 
nation. It  has  been  said  that  any  vivid  representation,  however 
inoongroous'with  the  order  of  experience,  tends  to  excite  beliet  The 
effect  of  vividness  is  seen  in  the  immediate  suggestions  of  actual  pre- 
sentations. The  expectation  of  an  immediate  consequent  of  a  present 
impression,  e.j^.,  the  appearance  of  the  moon  from  behind  a  cloud  when 
the  edge  beuns  bright,  is  stronger  than  the  expectation  of  a  more 
remote  consequent  The  influence  of  feeling  on  belief  seems,  too,  to  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  added  vividness  given  to  the  representations 
called  up.^ 

*0n  the  dependence  of  belief  on  imagination  see  Dugald  Stewart,  JSlanmU 
ofOu  Philosophy  of  the  Euman  Mind^  Fart  I.,  Chap.  III.  (Conception),  p. 
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Degree  of  Perfection  of  Judgments :  Clearness. 
Our  judgments,  like  our  Botions,  have  different  de- 
grees of  imperfection  or  perfection.  Of  these  perfec- 
tions the  first  is  clearness.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
concepts  combined  in  the  judgment  be  distinct,  and 
that  the  relations  involved  be  distinctly  apprehended. 
Want  of  distinctness  in  terms  leads  to  indefiniteness 
in  statement.  The  judgment,  *  Penuriousness  is  a 
vice/  has  just  as  much  clelimess  as  belongs  to  the 
ideas  *  penuriousness '  and  *vice'.  Not  only  so,  a 
judgment  cannot  be  clear  unless  the  mind  discerns  all 
that  is  immediately  implied  in  the  assertion,  the 
equivalence  of  the  assertion  to  other  verbally  unlike 
statements,  and  its  incompatibility  with  other  contra- 
dictory statements. 

Judgments  tend  to  be  indistinct  in  a  number  of 
ways.  A  common  source  of  indefiniteness  is  imper- 
fect observation,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  appre- 
hension of  some  relation  of  things  though  the  exact 
nature  of  this  relation  is  not  made  clear  to  the  mind. 
Thus  we  often  note  a  connection  between  facts  but 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  ascertain  how  they  are 
connected,  which  is  the  dependent  one,  and  so  forth. 
Again,  defects  of  memory  by  leading  to  indistinct  re- 
production are  a  great  obstacle  to  clearness  of  judg- 
ment K  the  mind  fails  to  recall  the  exact  qualities 
of  things,  it  will  be  incapable  of  making  definite  asser- 

149:  Taine,  On  InteUi^enee,  Part  I.,  Book  II.,  Chap.  L,  Sect  IIL:  (f, 
my  Tolame,  Sensation  and  IntuiHan,  Chap.  IV.,  p,  88,  and  following.  The 
effect  of  Tividneas  in  an  image  seems  to  be  to  generate  an  expectation  of 
speedy  realisation.  Whether  this  should  be  called  a  stronger  belief  than  an 
andonbting  confidence  in  a  more  remote  realisation,  may,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned. 
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tioDS  about  thenL  As  in  the  case  of  concepts,  so  in 
that  of  judgments,  what  was  once  clear  may  become 
hazy  or  indefinite  by  the  impoverishment  of  words. 
Truths  at  first  clearly  apprehended  may  in  time  by 
repetition  and  habit  pass  into  lifeless  formuke,  in 
which  there  is  no  clear  apprehension  of  the  contents, 
and  no  vivid  belief.  As  a  last  source  of  indistinct- 
ness may  be  mentioned  the  intrusion  of  feeling  into 
the  intellectual  domain.  Strong  feeling  is  incom- 
patible with  careful  observation,  fine  discrimination 
of  ideas,  &c.  Judgments  passed  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion  are  in  general  characterised  by 
vagueness. 

One  source  of  indistinctness  of  judgment  calls  for 
special  notice.  We  saw  how  the  notioxis  of  the  young 
tend  to  be  indistinct  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
acquire  them  by  attending  to  the  words  of  others. 
In  a  like  manner^  want  of  clearness  in  judgment 
arises  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  adoption 
of  beliefis  or  opinions  from  others.  It  is  obvious  that 
each  of  us  acquires  a  large  part  of  his  knowledge  from 
others  by  way  of  tradition  and  instruction.  This 
transmission  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  many 
generations  to  each  individual,  though  a  vast  benefit, 
is  at  the  same  time  productive  of  a  habit  of  vague 
judgment.  The  powerful  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
believe  what  is  asserted  by  another  leads  us  to  adopt 
statements  hastily  without  any  dose  inspection  of  the 
underlying  truths.  We  are  apt  to  don  the  opinions 
of  others  as  we  don  thei:^  fashion  of  dress.  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  no  fiill  exercise  of  judgment  on 
our  part    The  opinions  adopted  are  not  taken  into 
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the  mind,  the  ideas  fully  grasped,  and  the  rehttions 
asserted  distinctly  apprehended. 

Accuracy  of  Judgment.  Again,  our  judgments, 
like  our  notions,  may  be  accurate  or  inaccurate.  An 
accurate  judgment  is  one  which  corresponds  precisely 
to  the  realities  represented,  or  which  faithfully  ex- 
presses the  relations  of  things.  Want  of  clearness  in 
judging  leads  on  naturally  to  looseness  of  judgment. 
Propositions  which  are  not  clearly  understood  tend  to 
be  mmmderstood.  Positive  inaccuracy  arises  from  a 
number  of  causes.  Some  of  these  are  similar  to  t^ose 
which  produce  indistinctness  of  judgment  Thus  it 
is  obvious  that  when  observation  is  defective,  or  when 
facts  are  not  accurately  recalled,  there  will  be  room 
for  inaccuracy.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  strong 
feeling  may  produce  not  only  indistinctness  but  posi- 
tive inaccuracy.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  what 
has  been  seen  or  heard  illustrates  this  effect  The 
influence  of  the  active  impulses  in  sustaining  a  foolish 
belief  in  our  own  powers,  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
agencies  at  our  command,  illustrates  another  and 
somewhat  analogous  effect  of  deflection  of  judgment 
from  the  standard  of  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  inaccuracy,  we  have 
to  recognise  the  imperfections  and  limitations  of  each 
individual's  experience.  Our  judgments  are  the  out- 
come of  our  special  type  of  experience,  our  individual 
associations.  Accuracy  of  judgment  thus  presupposes 
the  interaction  of  the  individual  and  the  social  intel- 
ligence, the  continual  correction  of  the  'personal 
equation '  in  judgment  due  to  accidents  of  tem- 
perament,  experience,   ruling  associations,  by  refer- 
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ence^  to    the    standaid    of    common    or    average 
experience.^ 

Other  qualities  of  Judgment:  PromptnesSi  8ta« 
bility,  &C.  Besides  these  merits  and  defects  which 
belong  to  judgments  viewed  in  themselves  there  are 
others  wWch  refer  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
formed  and  adhered  to.  These  qualities  serve  greatly 
to  determine  the  degree  of  excellence  we  attribute  to 
a  person's  faculty  of  judgment 

To  begin  with,  the  act  of  judging  plainly  involves 
a  readiness  to  decide  on  a  matter.  A  certain  degree 
of  promptness  in  decision  is  thus  a  condition  of  judg* 
ment.  A  mind  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  con* 
flicting  tendencies  and  unable  to  master  these,  is  weak 
in  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  oppo* 
site  fault  of  impulsiveness  or  rashness,  that  is  to  say, 
an  overeagemess  in  coming  to  a  decision,  accompanied 
by  on  impatience  of  the  delay  involved  in  reflecting, 
weighing  evidence,  &c  A  good  judgment  combines 
promptness  with  deliberateness.  This  quality  will  be 
iUustrated  more  fully  by  and  by  in  connection  with 
pfactical  decision. 

Just  as  judgments  are  excellent  or  otherwise  in 
respect  of  their  mode  of  formation,  so  they  are  meri- 
torious or  defective  in  respect  of  their  persistence 
when  formed.     A  judgment  when  arrived  at  tends  toA 
persist.     It  is  only  by  this  tendency  to  persistence  ( 
that  consistency  among  judgments  is  possible.     To ) 
assert  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  to-morrow 
shows  great  weakness  of  the  faculty  of  judgment. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  judgments  are  liable  to  be 

^  See  mj  Toltime^  IUusion$,  Chap.  XL,  p,  324,  and  following. 
•  So 
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modified  by  new  influences,  whether  new  facts  of  ex- 
perience, or  new  processes  of  reflection.     K  firmness 
of  judgment  is  a  merit,  obstinacrjr  is  clearly  a  defect. 
•  The  first  condition  of  mental  growth  is  that  we  keep 
/  our  minds  open  to  new  impressions.    Hence  we  should 
-,  be  ready  to  weigh  new  evidence  when  it  presents 
itself,  and  to  modify  our  opinions.      Excellence  of 
judgment  in  this  respect  lies  between  two  extremes  of 
instability  and  obstinacy. 

Closely  related  to  the  quality  of  stability  is  that  of 
independence.  When  there  is  no  strong  individual 
opinion,  the  mind  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  social  sur- 
'  roundings  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disre- 
gard of  the  beliefs  of  others  is  the  mark  of  an  obstinate 
and  intractable  intelligence.  Here,  again,  excellence 
of  judgment  lies  between  two  extremes.  A  sound 
judgment  combines  a  measure  of  intellectual  inde- 
pendence with  a  due  regard  for  the  claims  of  otheis' 
eonvietions. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  a 
sound  judgment  presupposes  a  combination  of  many 
conditions.  An  act  of  judgment  is  the  outcome  of 
our  whole  experience,  and  involves  the  processes  of 
observation,  reproduction,  comparison,  &c.  It  is  only 
when  these  processes  are  perfectly  performed  that  the 
judgment  will  be  free  from  imperfections.  A  sound 
judgment  implies,  too,  a  considerable  development  of 
the  power  of  controlling  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings, 
of  fixing  the  mind  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  re- 
sisting the  forces  of  bias. 

Belation  of  Individual  to  Social  IhteUigence.      It  is  seen 
from  the  above  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  aodal  intel- 
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ligence  is  a  complex  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  individual  depends  on 
the  commnnitj  (and  the  race)  for  a  large  part  of  its  knowledge.  To  set 
at  nought  the  carefully  garnered  intellectual  products  of  many  genera- 
tions would  he  only  worthy  of  an  insane  man.  The  influence  of  the 
social  intelligence  in  supplementing  and  correcting  private  helief  is  an 
incalculahle  henefit  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  may  fall  in  too 
readily  with  accepted  opiniona  The  assertion  of  individual  opinion  is 
implied  in  a  full  ezerciae  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  Not  only  so,  the 
current  heliefs  of  any  age  cannot  be  regarded  as  final  The  growth  of 
knowledge  means  the  continual  modification  of  common  ideas  respecting 
nature,  human  life,  &c  Hence  an  undue  pressure  of  the  social  on  the 
individual  mind  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  latter,  hut  may  retard  the 
extension  of  the  common  stock  of  ideas.  The  problem  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  private  to  public  belief,  of  avoiding  anything  like  unhealthy  or 
abnormal  eccentricity  of  judgment  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  of  per- 
mitting the  full  exercise  ot  a  sound. individuality!  is  a  particularly 
difficult  onei 


Relation  of  Processes  of  Judging  and  Reasoning. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  considenng  judgments,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible,  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  whether  we  reach  them  directly  without 
any  process  of  inference  from  previous  judgments,  or 
indirectly  by  way  of  such  a  process.  This  distinc- 
tion is  a  much  more  important  one  from  a  logical, 
than  it  is  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  For 
as  we  shall  see,  many  judgments  which  can  be 
grounded  on  other  judgments  are  not  in  the  first 
place  reached  by  way  of  these  as  their  psychical  ante- 
cedents. Nevertheless,  the  difference  does  roughly 
answer  to  a  psychological  distinction.  For  whenever 
inference  precedes  judgment,  the  psychical  process  is  a 
more  complex  one,  and  the  belief  finally  adopted 
differs  to  this  extent  that  it  is  consciously  based  or 
grounded  on  other  beliefs. 

Intuitive  and  Reasoned  Judgments.  Many  of  our 
judgments  are  arrived  at  intuitively  or  immediately, 
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and  apart  from  a  process  of  reasoning  or  inference.  If 
this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  starting-points  for 
us  to  reason  from,  no  nails  from  which  our  chains  of 
argument  could  be  suspended.  Such  judgments  may 
be  called  intuitive.  Many  of  our  Singular  Judgments 
are  plainly  of  this  kind.  All  assertions  which  gather 
up  the  results  of  observation  and  memory,  as  for 
example  *  This  stone  is  lustrous/  '  I  met  A-  B.  yester- 
day/ are  intuitive.  They  involve,  in  ordinary  cases 
at  least,  no  process  of  inference. 

Baafi  of  Xntaitlvie  Beli«t  The  question  as  to  the  exact  xange 
of  immediate  or  intuitive  beliefs  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
has  constituted  one  of  the  main  disputes  in  philosophy.  Many  thinkers 
hold  that  there  are  certain  tmiyersal  belieib  which  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  and  not  reached  by  any  process  of  inference. 
Such  are  the  first  principles  of  the  mathematical  scienaes,  &(7.,  'Things 
eqnal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,'  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  physical  sciences,  'Nature  is  uniform,'  'Every 
event  has  its  conditions  or  cause '.  Such  directly  apprehended  truths 
have  been  variously  named  Intuitions  of  Reason,  Necessary  Fonns  of 
Intelligence,  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
opposite  school  asserts  that  these  beliefs,  though  in  the  mature  mind  they 
assutt  e  th3  appearance  of  intuitions,  have  in  reality  been  derived  from  in- 
numerable facts  of  experience.  They  are  thus  inferences  from  experience, 
though  of  such  a  simple  kind,  and  answering  to  such  a  wide  range  of 
facte,  that  the  mind  reached  them  too  early  for  us  to  recall  the  process 
of  inference.  Finally,  the  evolutionist  seeks  to  mediate  between  these 
opposed  views  by  means  of  the  doctrine  that  beliefs  derived  from 
innumerable  experiences  of  our  ancestors  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
form  of  Inherited  intellectual  tendencies.^ 

Common  SeilBe.  Without  going  into  the  philosophical  question  as 
to  the  ultimate  source  and  groimd  of  validity  of  these  self-evident  prin- 
ciples, w*  may  note  the  psychological  fact  that  many  of  the  apparently 
Belf-eviden.t  judgments  of  mature  life  were  in  the  first  instance  reached 
by  a  process  of  rough,  informal  inference.    It  follows,  indeed,  from  the 

^  On  the  nature  of  snch  transmitted  intellectual  dispositions,  see  above,  p. 
61.  For  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin 
and  sonroe  of  validity  of  these  beliefs,  see  Dr.  Bain's  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
Appendix  B. 
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psychological  theory  of  judgment  tluit  any  belief  which  hAB  become 
finnly  established  in  the  mind  should  in  time  acquire  the  appearance 
of  an  independent  or  self-sufficient  belief.  We  foiget  its  histoiy  and  its 
anteoed^itSy  and  tend  to  regard  it  as  something  original  and  underiTed. 
This  applies  to  that  stock  of  common  uninvestigated  belief,  with  refer- 
ence more  particularly  to  matters  of  practical  interest,  which  makes  up 
a  chief  p^  of  what  ordinary  people  appear  to  mean  by  *  Common 
Sense'*  Each  of  us  reaches  these  beliefs  partly  by  way  of  personal 
observation,  and  so  by  a  rough  kind  of  inductive  reasoning,  partly 
through  the  promptings  of  instinctive  impulse  and  feeling,  but  largely 
through  the  poweif  nl  forees  of  tradition.  The  belief  that  Ufe  is  a  good 
things  or  that  men  know  their  own  interest  best,  illustrates  such  a 
seemingly  original  self-sufficient  beliet  To  question  the  validity  of 
these  belieft  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  degree  of  mental  eccentricity  that 
verges  on  insanity.  This  mass  of  self-assertive  common-^ense  bdief  is 
thus  one  of  the  principal  forces  of  the  social  intelligence  which,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  tend  to  control  and  mould  the  individual  mind.  More 
especially  it  acts  as  a  check  to  tha  reasoning  impulse  discouraging  all 
investigation  into  the  grounds  of  the  principles,  postulates,  assumptions 
on  which  our  everyday  judgments  seem  to  rest.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  re- 
mainder of  our  judgments  both  singular  and  universal 
are  reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  inference. 
By  this  is  meant  that  we  derive  the  judgment  as  a 
conclusion  from  previously  gained  judgments  which 
in  relation  to  the  last  are  called  premises.  Thus 
in  asserting  that  it  is  going  to  rain  because  the  baro- 
meter is  falling,  or  that  all  diamonds  are  combustible 
because  this,  that,  and  the  other  diamond  have  been 
burnt,  or  that  philosophers  are  fallible  because  all  men 
are  fallible,  we  are  said  to  infer  or  draw  a  conclusion. 
All  conclusions  may  be  called  reasoned  judgments. 

^  For  an  acoonnt  of  the  meanings  of  'Common  Sense'  in  everyday  life 
sad  in  philosc^hy,  see  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Beid's  Works,  Note  A.  The 
natare  of  Common  Sense  U  discussed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology, 
6k.  n.,  Chap.  XL,  who  brings  out  clearly  the  co-operation  of  hereditary 
inflaenoes  with  those  of  personal  experiences.  The  tendency  of  derived  beliefs 
to  simnlate  the  appearance  of  primary  ones  is  dealt  with  in  the  anthor's  work 
on  IlhuMM,  Chap.  XI. 
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There  is  much  the  same  relation  of  reciprocal  de- 
pendence between  judgment  and  reasoning  as  between 
conception  and  judgment.  Our  judgments  are  in 
many  cases  reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  more  or 
less  perfectly  developed.  And  all  judgments  thus 
reached  are  capable  of  becoming  starting  points  or 
premises  in  further  processes  of  reasoning. 

Nature  of  Reasoning.  To  reason  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  pass  from  a  certain  judgment  or  certain  judgments 
to  a  new  one.  This  implies  that  the  mind  accepts 
the  conclusion  on  the  ground  of  the  premises.  In 
other  words,  the  resulting  belief  is  in  this  case  due 
to  a  recognition  of  the  relation  between  the  new  and 
the  old  judgments,  of  the  fact  that  the  premises  carry 
with  them  or  necessitate  the  conclusion,  or  that  the 
latter  follows  from  the  former.  What,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  essential  intellectual  process  here  ?  What 
relation  does  the  mind  detect  between  premise  and 
conclusion  in  thus  passing  from  a  belief  in  the  one  to 
a  belief  in  the  other  ? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  take  a  simple  example 
of  reasoning :  *  The  barometer  is  falling,  therefore  it  is 
going  to  rain '.  In  drawing  this  conclusion  we  identify 
the  present  state  of  the  barometer  with  past  states 
which  we  have  observed  or  heard  about.  But  we  do 
not  simply  identify  this  phenomenon  as  an  isolated 
fact :  we  identify  it  in  respect  of  its  accompaniments 
or  attendant  circumstances  (altered  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  results  of  this,  rain).  From  this  it  appears 
that  reasoning  is  only  a  higher  and  more  complex 
process  of  assimilation,  identification,  or  classing.  It 
diflFers  from  perception  (the  recognition  of  a  single 
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object),  and  from  conception  (the  assimilation  of  many 
objects)  inasmucb  as  it  is  the  assimilation  of  things 
in  their  connection  with  certain  other  things,  or, 
briefly,  the  identification  of  relations  among  things. 

We  thus  see  that  reasoning  proceeds  by  way  of 
assimilation.  We  only  reason  in  so  far  as  we  note  the 
resemblances  among  objects  and  events.  Discrimina* 
tion  enters  into  reasoning,  but  not  as  the  uniting 
biuding  link  between  the  6ld  and  the  new  judgment. 
From  mere  difference  we  can  infer  nothing.  This  is 
seen  plainly  enough  in  mathematical  reasoning.  If 
we  know  that  A  and  B  are  both  unequal  to  a  third 
quantity  C,  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  any  relation 
between  A  and  B. 

At  the  same  time,  discrimination  plays  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  reasoning.  The  power  of  reasoning,  of 
connecting  one  judgment  with  another,  implies  the 
ability  to  detect  similarity.  What  we  commonly 
mean  by  a  dull  stupid  mind  is  one  that  cannot  reason, 
and  cannot  follow  a  process  of  reasoning,  that  fetils 
to  assimilate,  to  seize  the  bond  of  similarity  which 
ties  together  premise  and  conclusion.  On  the  other 
hand^  a  confused  mind  is  one  that  is  apt  to  reason 
badly  by  not  discriminating,  by  supposing  similarity 
to  exist  where  it  does  not.  Our  reasoning  is  only^ 
accurate  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  as  well  as  assimi-  j 
late. 

Inference  and  Proof.  While  we  thus  assume  that 
in  reasoning  the  mind  consciously  passes  from  premise 
to  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  this  does  not 
answer  to  the  actual  order  of  mental  events  in  many, 
and'  perhaps,  the  majority  of  cases.     The  conclusion 
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presents  itself  first,  and  the  ground,  prem]fie»  or  reason, 
when  it  distinctly  arises  in  the  mind  at  all,  recurs 
rather  as  an  after-thought,  and  by  the  suggestire  force 
of  the  similarity  between  the  new  ease  and  the  old. 
In  the  case  just  instanced,  the  mind  passes  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  (here  an  expectation).  It  does  not 
distinctly  recall  the  past  instances  at  first,  and  may 
not  do  so  at  all  unless  when  the  conclusion  is  chal- 
lenged or  doubt  somehow  suggested.  The  distinct 
reference  to  the  antecedent  judgment  is  thus  rather  a 
part  of  the  final  revisional  process  of  proofs  than  of 
the  first  pirocess  of  inference.  Here  again  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  against  taking  the  logician's  account  of 
how  our  processes  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  as 
representing  faithfully  the  manner  in  which  they 
actually  take  place  in  ordinarjt  cases.^ 

Implicit  Reasoning.  This  operation  of  passing  from 
one  or  more  judgments  tp  another  may  assume  one  of 
two  well-marked  forms.  In  the  first  place  we  may 
pass  directly  fiom  one  or  more  singular  judgm^ts  to 
another  singular  judgment  without  clearly  setting  forth 
to  ourselves  or  to  others  the  ground  of  our  conclusion 
under  the  form  of  a  general  truth  or  principle.  Thus 
a  boy  having  observed  on  one  or  more  past  occasions 
that  particular  pieces  of  wood  float  in  water  will  con- 
clude directly  in  a  new  instance  that  this  piece  of 
wood  will  float.  This  has  been  called  reasoning  from 
particulars.  It  may  also  be  called  implicit  reasoning, 
because  the  general  ground  or  principle  is  implied  and 
not  explicitly  set  before  the  miud. 

^  For  tome  good  remarks  on  the  relation  of  inference  to  proof,  ite  Mr.  JL 
Sidgwick's  Tolame,  FaliaeUi,  Part  I.,  Chaii.  L»  Sect^  L 
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Hare>  again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  need  be 
no  conscious  reference  to  the  past  iostances.  Thus 
the  bo/s  mind  passes  directly  from  the  perception  of 
the  piece  of  wood  to  the  idea  of  its  floating.  As  we 
saw  when  dealing  with  expectation,  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  of  association  to  pass  directiy  to 
an  anticipation  of  an  event  without  any  conscious 
reference  to  the  past  experiences  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  association.  Indeed,  when  the 
past  experiences  are  very  numerous,  any  distinct  re- 
presentation of  them  is  obviously  prechided. 

This  form  of  reasoning  is  the  simplest  add  earliest 
in  the  order  of  development.  What  germ  of  reasonings 
the  lower  animals  possess  shows  itself  under  this  form^ 
The  reasonings  of  children  are  of  tins  kind  too.  They 
pass  from  old  experiences,  some  or  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  distinctly  recalled  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  new  ones  without  seizing  the  general  rule 
or  principle  involved  in  their  procedure.  And  even 
adults  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  reason  in  the 
same  way.  In  matters  of  everyday  experience,  even 
when  general  assertions  are  available,  we  do  not,  in 
ordinary  cases,  consciously  go  back  to  them.  And  in 
not  a  few  cases,  e.^.,  in  reasoning  as  to  the  motives  or 
reasons  of  other  persons'  conduct,  we  should  find  it 
very  hard  to  connect  the  conclusions  reached  with 
any  such  universal  judgments. 

PtBCfeleal  Jndgmant,  Taet»  to.     This  kind  of  reasonSng  m«y  be\ 
described  as  tmconsetoiis,  or  better,  as  automatic.    There  is  uo  distinct  fi 
record  of  past  instances  from  which  the  mind  sets  out    Numerous  past ' ' 
experiences  have  left  their  accumuUited  traces  in  the  shape  of  t^^ndencies 
to  judge  in  a  certain  way.    There  is  something  here  in  the  region  of 
inteUect  analogous  to  habit  in  the  r^^  of  action.    Just  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  habitual  or  ^ahtomatie'  action  we  tend  to  do  something  without 
anteoedently  f onning  a  clear  repieeentation  of  an  end  or  poipoae^  eo  in 
the  case  of  automatic  inference  we  tend  to  pass  to  a  conclusion  withotut 
previously  representing  the  ground  or  starting  point  It  is  probable 
that  in  each  case  the  result  is  largely  dependent  on  firmly  established 
nervous  connections.  How  little  conscious  reference  there  is  to  previous 
knowledge  in  these  cases  u  seen  in  the  familiar  feust  that  many  persona 
who  can  (in  most  cases)  reach  sound  eonclusions  are  quite  unable  after- 
wards to  justify  them.  Not  only  have  they  no  guiding  general  prin- 
ciples, they  have  not  a  full  mental  retention  of  the  facts  which  when 
clearly  set  forth  would  supply  the  starting  point,  or  point  of  analogy. 
This  applies  with  espedal  force  to  oonclnsioos  formed  about  practical 
inatters.  A  man  of  *  practical  judgment'  is  one  who  can  rapidly  aflapt 
Cthe  aggregate  results  of  his  past  experiences  in  this  automatic  way  to 
(  new  cases.  Joseph  Hume,  a  man  of  this  sort,  often  resorted  to  for  his 
valuable  advice,  wi^  accustomed  to  say  '^  Such  is  my  opinion  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  I  arrived  at  it  ".^  What  is  meant  by  quick  intuitive 
insight  into  others  feelings  or  character,  tact  in  dealmg  with  persons,  pre- 
I  sence  of  mind  in  quickly  adapting  actions  to  unforeseen  circumstanoea^ 
{  all  illustrate  the  operation  of  such  automatic  intellectual  tendencies  in 
^  slightly  different  forms.  In  each  of  these  highly  useful  qualities  we 
have  the  effect  of  numerous  past  experiences  and  observations  no  longer 
individually  recoverable  but  associated  in  an  indissoluble  psychical  pro- 
duct, a  firmly  fixed  tendency  to  judge  in  a  certain  way  under  a  par- 
ticular dass  of  circumstances.* 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  thus  to  reason  directly 
firotii  one  particular  case  to  another  is  seen,  perhaps, 
most  plainly  in  the  reverse  process  of  going  back  from 
a  new  fact  to  an  old  one  by  way  of  explaining  or 
finding  a  reason  for  the  former.  Children  and  the 
uneducated  do  this  to  a  large  extent.    They  find  a 

>  See  Garpenter^s  Annual  Phyuiologif,  Chap.  XI.,  p.  478. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  capability  of  automatic  inference,  see  J.  S. 
Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  IIL,  §  8.  Carpenter,  loe  iU,  The  last 
writer  groups  this  quality  under  '  Common  Sense  *.  As  Hamilton  points  out 
in  the  note  referred  to,  one  of  the  meanings  of  this  term  points  to  that  tcn- 
common  quality,  practical  intelligence  or  tact  In  this  extension  of  the 
phrase  we  see  that  it  is  still  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  reasoning  as  a  con* 
sciotis  process  susceptihle  of  formal  presentation.  The  nature  of  Tact  is 
fully  dealt  with  hy  Prof.  Lazarus,  Dot  Leben  der  Seeli,  Band  3. 
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certain  intellectual  satisfaction  in  assimilating  a  new 
and  strange  occurrence  to  one  or  more  familiar  occur- 
rences. They  account  for  it  by  connecting  it  with 
what  is  already  common  and  familiar,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  general  principle  involved  in  the 
particular  cases.  In  talking  figuratively  of  the  move- 
ments of  inanimate  objects,  as  when  we  describe  a 
spark  as  'flying'  upwards,  we  all  seem  to  find  a 
measure  of  that  satisfaction  which  a  full  explanation 
by  means  of  a  general  truth  brings  to  the  logical 
mind. 

Explicit  Reasoning.  It  is  evident  when  we  reflect 
on  these  reasoning  processes  that  we  do  implicitly 
assume  a  general  statement.  The  boy  in  our  example 
tacitly  assumes  that  'all  wood  floats'.  If  he  were 
not  sure  of  this  he  would  have  no  business  to  con- 
clude, *  This  piece  of  wood  will  float '.  And  as  soon ' 
as  he  is  asked  to  give  the  ground  of  his  conclusion, 
or  to  '  prove  *  his  assertion,  he  sets  forth  this  general 
statement.  The  reasoning  then  becomes  explicit. 
In  so  far  as  we  reflect  on  our  reasoning  operations 
we  naturally  tend  to  bring  them  into  this  form.  All 
the  reasoning  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rougt  processes  of  everyday  life,  proceeds  by  way  of 
such  general  truths  or  principles.  The  adoption  of 
this  form  of  reasoning  marks  the  growth  of  human 
intelligence,  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  general 
thinking,  of  distinctly  seizing  and  making  clear  to 
consciousness  the  points  of  similarity  among  things. 

Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning.  The  full  ex- 
plicit process  of  reasoning  by  way  of  a  universal 
judgment  is  commonly  said  to  fall  into  two  parts 
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or  stages*  Of  these  the  fiist  (a)  is  the  operation  of 
reaching  a  general  judgment  or  assertion.  This  is 
known  as  induction.  -  The  seoond  (b)  is  the  operation 
of  applying  the  truth  thus  reached  to  some  par* 
ticular  case  (or  class  of  cases).  This  is  known  as 
deduction.  Induction  is  an  upward  movement  of 
thought  from  particular  instances  to  a  general  truth, 
principle,  or  law :  deduction,  a  downward  movement 
from  some  general  statement  to  a  particular  state* 
ment,  or  at  least  a  statem^it  less  general  thaa  .the 
first. 

Nature  of  Inductive  Reasoning.  The  psychologieal 
process  in  passing  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
illustrates  the  essential  process  of  all  thinking,  the 
detecting  of  similarity  amid  diversity.  Let  us  ezamine 
an  instance  of  inductive  reasoning.  The  child  observes 
that  his  toys,  spoons,  knives,  he  himself,  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  other  objects  when  not  supported  ML 
He  gradually  compares  these  fetcts  one  with  another 
and  seizes  the  essential  feature  of  them  or  the  general 
truth  implied  in  them.  He  discovers  that  what  all 
these  things  have  in  common  is  that  they  are  material 
bodies.  He  then  extricates  this  general  conception, 
and  along  with  it  the  circumstance  (falling  .to  the 
ground)  which  has  invanaUy  accompanied  it.  That 
is  to  say,  he  judges  that  all  material  bodies  (when 
unsupported)  fall  to  the  ground.  The  operation  is  a 
process  of  reasoning  or  inference  because  his  mind  in 
making  the  universal  assertion  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  observed,  cases.  '  All  includes  not  only^v 
all  the  iustances  he  has  examined,  however  numerous ' 
these  may  be,  but  all  unobserved  cases^ .   ..  .  ^ 
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This  process  is  clearly  related  to  that  of  gene-I 
ralisation :  indeed,  induction  is  often  spoken  of  as  geneTj 
ralisation.  In  each  case  we  trace  out  a  similarity 
among  a  diversity  of  things ;  in  the  case  of  generalisa- 
tion we  do  so  in  things  viewed  as  single  or  apart,  in 
the  case  of  induction,  in  things  viewed  in  their  con- 
nection with  some  other  thing.  And  just  as  there 
are  higher  and  lower  conceptions  so  there  are  higher 
and  lower  inductions.  The  child  begins  with  a 
number  of  narrow  inductions,  e.^.,  'flies  die/  'birds 
die,'  and  so  fortL  He  then  compares  these  one  with 
another  and  extracting  what  is  .common  to  them 
reaches  the  higher  truth  'All  animals  die/.  Later 
on  he  couples  this  with  the  kindred  truth  similarly 
reached  *A11  plants  die,^  and  so  arrrives  at  the  yet 
more  comprehensiva  induction^  *  All  living  things 
die'. 

Although  we  nsaally  speak  of  the  process  of  induction  as  having  to 
do  with  dasses^  there  is  »  preeitely  similar  operation  involved  in  ascer- 
taining the  qualities  of  individual  objects  in  so  far  as  these  qualities 
manifest  themselves  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  the  mental  process 
by  which  we  ascertain  that  a  child  is  trathfal^  that  a  man  has  a 
jrefined  taste^  and  so  forth,  is  a  comparison  of  many  partially  unlike 
phenomena^  viz^  actions,  and  a  detection  of  the  underlying  common 
quality. 

SpoDtarteous  Induction.  The  child  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  generalise  from  experience.  A  single 
instance  often  st^ces  to  beget  the  inference  to  a 
general  rule.  One  experience  of  the  burning  pro- 
perties of  fire  is  enough  ta  produce  the  belief  that 
all  fixe  burna  This  natural  impulse  leads  in  early 
life  to  hasty  induction.  Here  is  an  example.  A 
boy  of  two  and  a  half  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
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the  tact  that  he  would  one  day  grow  to  be  big.  One 
day  as  he  was  using  a  small  stick  as  a  walking  stick 
his  mother  told  him  it  was  too  small,  on  which  he  at 
once  remarked,  'Me  use  it  for  walking  stick  when 
stick  be  bigger'.  He  had  implicitly  argued  that  all 
things  tend  to  grow  bigger  in  time.  The  inductions 
of  the  young  and  of  the  uneducated  are  often-  of  this 
type.  The  tendency  of  all  of  us  is  to  argue  that  what 
is  true  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  own  little  sphere  of 
observation  is  true  of  mankind  and  of  things  gene- 
rally.^ 

Regulated  Induction.  This  natural  impulse  to 
generalise  on  a  narrow  and  precarious  basis  becomes 
corrected  by  wider  experience,  as  well  as  by  educa- 
tion. Thus  the  child  that  generalises  tha^fairifflraeriea 
have  ^  a  rocking  horse  like  his  own,  that  all  dogs  take 
to  the  water,  and  so  on,  learns  either  by  his  own 
observations  or  from  what  others  tell  him  that  his 
conclusion  is  hasty  and  inaccurate.  Pulled  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  early  attempts  to  generalise,  he  grows 
more  cautious.  The  impulse  to  generalise  is  not 
^arrested,  it  is  simply  guided  and  controlled.  Indue* 
tion  now  proceeds  in  a  more  circumspect  and  methodi- 
cal manner.  The  young  inquirer  takes  pains  to  collect 
a  wider  variety  of  observations.  He  examines  the 
instances  he  thus  collects  more  closely  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  essential,  as  distinguished  from  their 


I  On  the  evils  of  haaty  generalisation  aee  Locke,'  Cf  the  Candud  of  titt 
Underttanding  (edited  by  Prof.  Fowler),  Lect  XXV.  He  remarks :  '  General 
observationa  drawn  from  particnlan  are  the  Jewels  of  knowledge,  compre- 
hending great  store  in  a  little  room ;  bat  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with 
the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and 
shame  be  the  greater  when  onr  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny  *. 
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acddental,  resemblances.  Thus,  for  example,  he  finds 
out  that  the  fact  of  growth  is  connected  with  those 
properties  of  things  which  we  call  life,  and  he  will 
consequently  restrict  the  idea  to  living  things,  .j 

Induction  and  Causation.  Among  the  most  impor*^  '^  ^ 
tant  truths  reached  by  way  of  inductive  reasoning  are 
those  having  to  do  with  the  causes  of  things.  In 
order  to  produce  any  result  we  must  know  the  condi- 
tions which  regulate  or  determine  it  We  can  only 
predict  events  with  certainty  when  we  know  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  they  depend.  Inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  things  thus  constitutes  a  chief  part  of  our 
reasoning.  This  is  seen  in  the  very  use  of  the  word 
^reason'.  To  find  a  reason  for  a  thing  commonly 
means^to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  so  to  explain  its 
occurrence. 

How  the  Child  reaches  the  Idea  of  Cause.  The 
child's  daily  experience  is  continually  presenting  events 
or  occurrences  in  a  certain  order.  Thus  he  soon  finds 
out  that  food  satisfies  hunger,  that  water  quenches 
thirst,  that  a  hard  blow  gives  him  pain,  and  so.  oil 
He  soon  learns  too  that  his  own  actions  produce  cer-^ 
tain  results.  Thus  he  discovers  that  he  can  break  a 
stick  (if  not  too  stout)  by  bending  it,  that  he  can  open 
the  door  by  turning  the  handle  and  then  pulling  (or 
pushing),  &C.  Later  on  he  observes  that  things  about 
liim  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way ;  for 
instance,  that  the  appearance  of  the  sun  is  connected 
with  day-light,  of  rain  with  muddy  streets.  Out  of 
numerous  experiences  of  this  kind  he  gradually  arrives 
at  the  idea  of  cause.  He  then  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  observed  facts  and  concludes  that  everything  that 
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happens,  eveiy  change  in  the  world  about  him  has  its 
cause. 

Idea  of  Cause  and  of  Purpose.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  child  moulds  his  idea  of 
cause  on  the  pattern  of  his  own  actions  and  their 
results.  That  is  to  say,  he  conceives  of  everything 
!  which  happens  as  the  consequence  of  some  action 
(analogous  to  his  own.  The  first  enquiries  of  young 
children,  'who  made  the  snow?'  'who  made  the 
flowers  growT'  and  so  forth,  point  to  this  conclusion. 
The  production  of  any  result  is  thought  of  as  brought 
about  by  a  muscular  action.  The  fuU  development 
of  this  idea  is  seen  in  the  supposition  of  young 
children  that  everything  has  its  use  or  purpose.  The 
meaning  of  the  question  *  why? '  in  the  mouth  of  a 
child  of  three  or  four  is  equivalent  to,  *For  what 
purpose  or  end? '  It  is  only  after  a  certain  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  that  the  child  learns  to  distinguish 
between  the  sphere  of  action  with  purpose  or  end,  and 
that  of  physical  causation,  or  causation  without  end.^ 
Natural  Reasoning  about  Causes.  Children  show 
the  natural  impulse  to  generalise  most  distinctly  in 
concluding  about  the  causes  of  things.  The  early 
age  at  which  they  begin  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  events  favours  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  an 
inherited  disposition  to  think  in  this  way,  that  is  to 
say,  to  view  things  as  happening  because  of  other 
things  happening.  The  pky  of  this  natural  impulse 
results  in  many  hasty^  inductions*      A  veiy  slight 

I  The  traces  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  are  never  kwt    In  the  ideas  of  force 
which  science  employs  there  is  still  a  reference  to  the  original  type  of  ( 
tion,  action  inrolTing  mnscular  exertion. 
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analogy  between  things  often  leads  a  child  to  conclude 
that  they  have  the  same  cause.  This  has  already 
been  illustrated  in  the  tendency  of  the  young  to  look 
at  the  changes  going  on  in  the  inanimate  world  as 
the  results  of  actions  analogous  to  their  own. 

Hasty  induction  with  respect  to  causes  shows  itself 
too  in  other  ways.  The  desire  to  find  some  cause  for 
a  thing  often  leads  to  the  fixing  of  the  mind  on  some 
attendant  circumstance  which  is  only  accidentally  pre- 
sent, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  efiect  produced. 
Thus  a  little  boy  of  two  once  argued  that  milk  was'] 
white  because  it  came  from  a  white  cow  which  he  ha^  J 
happened  to  see. 

Again,  the  mind  is  apt  to  argue  that  a  thing  is 
always  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause,  and  this 
leads  to  error.  Thus  a  child  (about  two  and  a  half) 
having  found  out  that  the  wind  blew  off  his  hat, 
argued  that  the  slipping  off  of  his  glove  was  the  result 
of  the  wind's  action  too. 

Regulated  Reasoning  about  Causes.  The  careful 
discovery  of  causes  is  often  a  very  difficult  process, 
and  always  implies  a  method  of  procedure.  Among 
the  more  important  processes  here  involved  are  a 
careful  observation  and  retention  of  a  variety  of  in- 
stances of  the  effect  produced,  and  further  a  pains- 
taking analysis  of  these  instances  in  order  to  see 
exactly  what  the  invariable  and  essential  circumstance 
is  on  which  the  result  depends.  Thus  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  combustion,  we  compare 
numerous  instances,  and  by  examining  these  arrive  at 
the  common  circumstance,  the  presence  of  oxygen  and 
of  something  capable  of  combining  with  this. 

29 
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The  process  implies,  further,  active  experimenting 
with  things  in  order  to  ascertain  what  circumstances 
can  be  taken  away  or  eliminated  without  affecting  the 
result,  and  what  cannot.  Thus  in  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  combustion  we  find  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  can  be  removed  and  the  process  of  combustion  still 
go  on,  while  the  oxygen  cannot. 

The  reader  should  note  the  close  conespondence  between  the  sonioeB 
4d  erroneous  induction  and  those  of  inaccurate  conception  (see  p.  369)l 
As  just  suggested,  a  wrong  induction  arises  (commonly)  either  by 
,  -examining  too  few  instances,  or  by  hastily  and  insufficiently  inspecting 
(^rthe  instances  observed.  J.  S.  Mill  illustrates  the  double  source  of  error 
by  the  example  of  crediting  a  fortune-teller.  A  person  may  commit 
this  error  either  by  overlooking  all  the  cases  in  which  the  wirditaml 
prophet  is  wrong ;  or  by  not  noting  that  in  the  cases  in  which  he  is 
right  he  had  been  in  collusion  with  another  who  gave  him  the  infor- 
mation.^ 

Deductive  Reasoning.  By  Induction  the  child 
reaches  a  large  number  of  general  or  universal  judg- 
ments. These  axe  supplemented  by  all  the  general 
statements  made  to  him  by  others  in  the  way  of 
instruction.  Having  these  imiversal  statements  he  is 
able  1;o  pass  on  to  the  second  stage  of  explicit  rea- 
soning, namely,  Deduction.  By  this  is  meant  reasoning 
downward  from  a  general  truth  or  principle  to  some 
particular  case  or  class  of  cases.  Thus  a  child  who 
has  been  ix)ld  that  aU  persons  are  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes, is  apt  to  apply  the  truth  by  arguing  that  his 
mother  or  his  governess  makes  mistakes.     The  type  of 


^  Sydffm  of  Logic,  Vol  XL,  Book  V.,  Chap.  IV.,  Sect  2.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  runderstand  the  systematic  orderly  processes  by  which  canaes 
are  discovered,  should  consult  Mill's  treatise,  or  some  other  work  on  IndactiTe 
Logic 
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deductive  reasoning  when  folly  set  forth  is  known  as 
a  syUogism,  and  is  as  follows  : 

All  M  IB  P.    Everything  made  by  labour  costs  money. 
All  B  is  M.     Toys  are  made  by  labour. 
Therefore  All  S  is  P.     Therefore  Toys  cost  money. 

Or  for  negative  arguments ; 

No  M  is  P.    No  naughty  children  are  loved. 
All  S  is  M.     This  is  a  naughty  child. 
Therefore  No  S  is  P.     Therefore  he  will  not  be  loved. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  nature  of  the  mental 
process  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
inductive  reasoning.  The  essential  fact  is  still 
assimilation.  We  recognise  an  identity  between  the 
particular  case  (S)  and  a  class  of  caises  (M)  in  respect 
of  its  possessing  (or  not  possessing)  a  certain  adjunct 
or  concomitant  (P).  Thus  in  the  first  of  the  above 
examples  we  assimilate  toys  to  other  things  as  pro- 
ducts of  labour,  and  by  so  doing  we  further  assimilate 
them  as  having  the  peculiarity  of  costing  money. 

Here,  again,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  logi- 
cal order,  required  for  purposes  of  proof,  and  the  actual 
psychological  order  of  the  process  of  inference.  We 
rarely  (if  ever)  proceed  in  the  formal  way  here  set 
forth  from  premises  to  conclusion.  In  some  cases  the 
conclusion  first  distinctly  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
and  the  other  judgments  rise  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness later ;  and  in  other  cases  the  mind  does  not  at 
any  stage  distinctly  represent  more  than  one  of  the 
two  truths  making  up  the  premises. 

In  cases  of  simple  deductive  reasoning  where  both  premises  are  well 
known  beforehand,  the  mind  maj  pass  at  once  to  the  condnsion  by 
means  of  the  process  of  suggestion  already  explained.    In  these  drcum* 
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stances  it  only  distinctly  recalls  the  groundB  of  the  judgment  afterwards 
by  way  of  justifying  it  or  finding  a  reason  for  it  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, the  mind  does  explicitly  refer  to  one  of  the  premises  before  reaching 
the  final  judgment  The  reason  why  in  most  instances  we  do  not  explicitly 
refer  to  both  is  that  we  rarely  obtain  the  two  pieces  of  knowledge 
answering  to  these  statements  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  we  first  of 
all  reach  the  former,  at  other  times,  the  latter  of  the  premises.  Ajb  soon 
as  the  second  piece  of  knowledge  is  reached,  the  mind  tends  to  pasa  at 
once  firom  this  to  the  conclusion  with  only  a  very  indistinct  reference 
to  the  first  and  familiar  truth.  Thus  a  child  who  already  knew  that 
toys  were  made  by  labour,  might  on  first  learning  Ihat  things  made  by 
labour  cost  money,  pass  directly  from  this  judgment  to  the  judgment, 
toys  (as  well  as  other  things)  cost  money.  Similarly,  if  the  second 
premise  happened  to  be  the  later  piece  of  knowledge,  his  mind  would 
not  distinctly  recall  the  first 

Induction  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  process  of  analysis,  and  Deduc- 
tion of  Synthesis.  And  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distinction.  In 
induction  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  discovering  the  common  cir- 
cumstances in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  is  to  say,  with  analysing  these  so 
as  to  reach  the  points  of  similarity  connecting  them.  On  the  other  hand 
in  deduction,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  process  is  Synthesis  or  Combi- 
nation. x,t  is  by  bringing  together  two  distinct  judgments  that  we  reach 
the  conclusion,  and  facility  in  deductive  reasoning  depends  on  the  ability 
thus  to  combine  old  pieces  of  knowledge  in  new  groupings.  ^  In  deduc- 
tion, moreover,  the  final  judgment  illustrates  the  more  perfect  form  of 
synthesis  in  which  two  things  are  brought  together  by  the  mind,  and 
not  directly  associated  by  a  connection  in  our  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  induction  clearly  implies  a  measure  of  synthesis  in  so  far  as  it 
combines  two  notions  in  the  form  of  a  universal  judgment  And  on  the 
other  hand  deduction  may  be  analytic  when  the  judgments  are  analytic 
as  in  the  following  : — Men  are  rational  beings,  Negroes  are  men.  There- 
fore they  are  rational  beings.  ^ 

Finding  Applications  and  Finding  Reasons.  De- 
ductive reasoning  may  begin  at  one  of  two  ends. 
We  may  have  a  principle  given  us  and  be  asked  to 

1  Ths  pracise  nature  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  much  discussed  by 
Logicians.  It  la  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Spencer  and  othen  have  pointed  out, 
whether  the  syllogistic  form  described  in  the  text  is  capable  of  representing 
many  of  our  processes  of  deductive  inferences.  Mr.  Spencer  has  folly  shown 
that  our  inferences,  even  in  eases  where  they  are  susceptible  of  being  thrown 
into  this  scheme,  do  not  actually  conform  to  it  (see  his  Prine^pUs  ofF9jfck(h 
logy,  Vol.  II.,  Part  VL,  Chap.  VIU.,  Sect.  806,  &c.). 
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draw  conclusioM  from  it.  This  is  appljring  a  prin- 
ciple, or  finding  out  new  illustrations  of  a  truth. 
New  discoveries  may  be  made  by  a  skilful  combining 
of  truths  already  known.  Thus  for  example  a  child 
after  being  told  or  having  discovered  that  air  has 
weight  and  that  it  is  elastic  or  compressible  might 
argue  out  for  himself  that  the  lower  strata  must  be 
denser  than  the  higher. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  set  out  not  with  a 
general  truth  but  with  a  particular  statement  or  fact 
of  observation,  and  seek  for  a  principle  under  which 
it  may  be  brought.  This  is  finding  a  reason  for  a 
statement^  or  explaining  a  fact.  Thus  a  child  when 
told  that  a  certain  action  is  wrong  may  be  asked 
to  say  why  it  is  wrong,  that  is  to  find  out  the 
general  rule  under  which  it  falls.  In  observing  what 
happens  about  him  the  child  is  continually  explaining 
things  to  himself  and  others  by  a  reference  to  general 
truths  already  acquired.  Thus  he  accounts  for  the 
melting  of  the  snow  by  the  sun  by  bringing  it  under 
the  general  principle  that  heat  melts  substances. 
Similarly  he  accounts  for  praise  or  blame  administered 
in  a  particular  case  by  referring  to  a  general  rule,  as 
that  all  kind  actions  are  praiseworthy  or  that  all  cruel 
actions  are  blameworthy.^ 

Imperfect  and  Perfect  Deductive  Reasoning.  The 
processes  of  deductive  reasoning  may  lead  to  a  valid 

'  When  no  preyionsly  ascertained  principle  or  role  can  be  found,  the  mind 
IB  capable  of  supposing  a  reason.  This  is  called  framing  a  hypothesis.  In 
common  life  and  in  scientific  inqniries  we  are  frequently  drifen  to  invent 
suppositions  or  hypotheses  for  the  sake  of  explaining  observed  facts.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  constructive  or  synthetic  activity  of 
the  mind. 
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or  invalid  conclusion.  It  ib  the  business  of  Logic  to 
point  out  the  conditions  of  valid  argument.  The 
psychologist  is  only  interested  in  the  distinction  in  so 
far  as  he  has  to  account  for  all  processes  of  inference, 
unsound  as  well  as  sound 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  deductive  error 
or  fallacy,  we  may  point  out  that  since  reasoning  is  a 
detection  of  similarity,  the  great  source  of  erroneous 
reasoning  is  confusion  or  want  of  discrimination.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  the  bad  reasoner  cannot  see 
where  similarity  ends  and  difference  begins.  Among 
the  most  common  errors  in  deductive  argument  are 
those  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms.  When  the 
mind  fails  to  distinguish  between  different  shades  of 
idea  attaching  to  the  same  word,  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  go  astray.  Our  very  eagerness  to  find  a 
reason  for  a  thing  may  precipitate  us  into  this  coiifu- 
sion ;  as  we  see  every  day  in  the  explanations  offered 
by  loose  reasoners  of  things  lying  beyond  their  special 
ken.  And  any  agitation  of  feeling,  by  dulling  the 
discriminative  power,  is  greatly  favourable  to  such 
confusion  of  thought. 

This  liability  is  furthered  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  our  processes  of  reasoning  words  tend  to  become 
the  substitutes  of  clear  ideas  about  things.  The  rela- 
tions of  dependence  between  judgment  and  judgment 
can  to  a  large  extent  be  detected  quite  apart  from  any 
inspection  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  In  many  of 
the  rapid  processes  of  internal  thought  the  mind  tends 
to  rush  from  step  to  step  of  the  reasoning  with  only 
the  slightest  glance  at  the  meaning  of  the  terms. 
Hence  the  liability  to  confusion.     Similarly  in  follow- 
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ing  the  argument  of  another.  When  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  order  in  a  speaker's  or  writer's 
statements,  we  are  strongly  disposed  to  accept  the 
reasoning  as  valid.  The  critical  mind  is  one  that 
keeps  this  impulse  to  use  words  *  mechanically '  in 
due  check  by  closely  examining  into  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  words.* 

Complex  Reasoning.  Most  of  our  everyday  rea- 
sonings are  not  of  the  simple  character  just  described. 
They  are  compound  processes.  Thus  a  fact  or  facts 
which  we  observe  may  suggest  a  truth  (induction). 
We  then  go  on  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this.  Then 
perhaps  we  test  this  conclusion  by  new  observations. 
Or  we  bring  the  truth  thus  suggested  into  relation  to 
other  truths  akeady  reached,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  these,  and  whether  it  receives 
any  support  from  them.  In  other  cases  we  pass  by 
way  of  deduction  alone  through  a  whole  chain  of 
reasoning,  as  when  we  think  out  a  series  of  effects 
of  some  known  cause  which  we  suppose  to  be  put  into 
operation.  What  we  know  as  a  lengthy  process  of 
argument  is  a  highly  complex  chain  of  inference,  in 
which  the  mind  now  sets  out  from  facts  or  illustra- 
tions mounting  to  truths  or  principles,  now  traces 
out  the  results  of  known  truths.  The  methods  of 
science  too  are  made  up  of  such  combinations  of  in- 
ductive and  deductive  reasoning. 

Reasoning  about  Probabilities.  An  important  de- 
partment of  complex  reasoning  has  to  do  with  proba- 

^  Of  coune  this  mechanical  use  of  language  la  in  certain  cases  not  only 
aUowable^  but  a  good  saving,  e,g.,  in  the  symbolic  language  of  mathematics 
(algebraic  symbols,  &c. ).  On  the  nature  and  limits  of  such  a  legitimate  use  of  a 
language,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm  of  Logic,  Vol  IL,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  6. 
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bilities.  Many  so-called  uniyeisal  traths  are  only 
roughly  or  *  approximately '  universaL  They  hold 
good  of  most  cases  of  a  certain  dass,  but  not  of  alL 
Hence  we  cannot  have  that  degree  of  certainty  in 
reasoning  from  them  that  we  hare  in  reasoning  from 
such  truths  as  those  of  geometry,  which  have  no  ex- 
ception,*  Our  conclusions  are  only  probable.  The 
great  region  of  probability  is  human  action,  the 
motives  which  determme  it,  and  its  results.  It  is 
always  hazardous  to  say  a  man  must  have  acted  in  a 
certain  instance  from  a  given  motive ;  or  that  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  action,  involving  the  co-operation  of  other 
minds,  will  in  a  particular  case  be  followed  by  a 
definite  result 

This  being  so,  reasoning  about  probabilities  takes 
place  by  combining  a  number  of  considerations.  Thus 
in  order  to  prove  a  fGLct  on  testimony  it  is  necessary 
to  have  corroborative  evidence.  We  cannot  safely 
conclude  that  because  one  man  asserts  a  thing,  it  is 
true.  He  may  have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  thought 
he  saw.  Again,  these  processes  of  reasoning  involve  a 
weighing  of  considerations  one  against  another.  For 
example  we  have  often  to  settle  a  problem  like  this : 
*  Did  the  child  break  this  by  accident  or  on  purpose  V 
^  Is  it  self-interest  or  affection  which  is  prompting  him 
to  do  this?*  *Will  this  plan  of  treatment  correct  the 
boy's  fault  or  will  it  harden  him  ?'  In  all  such  cases 
the  mind  is  called  on  to  consider  $  number  of  circum- 
stances and  the  principles  applicable  to  them,  and  to 
decide  according  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence  on 
one  side  or  another,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  suspend 
judgment  altogether. 
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In  all  each  cases  tlie  final  belief  (or  suspension  of  judgment)  is  a 
resnltant  of  different  tendencies,  answering  in  their  relative  degrees  of 
strength  to  the  degrees  of  firmness  of  the  associations  involved.  Hence 
the  different  probative  or  belief-producing  force  of  the  same  considera- 
tions to  different  individual  minds  according  to  their  special  experience. 
It  may  be  added  that  here,  too,  the  conclusion  is  frequently  reached  in 
the  first  instance  by  a  process  of  rapid  ^  intuitive '  insight  before  the 
eeyeral  considerations  are  distinctly  set  forth  as  a  logical  theory  of  pro- 
bability would  require.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  minds  which  display 
considerable  skill  in  reaching  conclusions  by  such  a  complex  process  of 
semi-conscious  inference  are  quite  unable  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their 
conclusion.  As  we  saw  above,  a  man  of  *  practical  judgment '  can  often 
decide  well,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  justify  his  decisions  to  othersL 

The  region  of  practical  conduct  illustrates  this  kind 
of  complex  reasoning.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
rational  or  wise  conduct  involves  the  capability  of 
taking  in  all  the  circumstances,  of  measuring  aiccu- 
rately  the  relative  probability  of  this  or  that  result, 
and  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  or  that  course  of  action. 

Activity  of  Mind  In  Reasoning.  From  this  brief 
account  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  reasoning  process 
the  reader  will  see  its  close  dependence  on  the  earlier 
intellectual  processes,  observation,  and  reproduction. 
To  carry  on  a  process  of  reasoning  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mind  be  well  stored  with  facts  gained  either  by 
personal  observation  or  by  instruction.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  the  mind  have  a  firm  hold  on  truths  or 
principles  fitted  to  explain  new  facts.  To  this  must 
be  added  facility  in  construction,  in  forming  new 
notions  and  hypotheses. 

Nor  will  all  this  avail  without  a  proper  development 
of  voluntary  attention  and  the  power  of  concentration. 
To  reason  out  a  thing  implies  intense  and  prolonged 
activity  of  mind.     In  seeking  an  explanation  of  some 
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feet,  say  the  odd  conduct  of  one  of  onr  friends,  the 
mind  performs  an  elaborate  process   of  searcL    It 
has  from  the  beginning  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
object  of  this  search.     It  then  singles  out  for  special 
consideration  from  among  all  the  thoughts  called  up 
those  which  bear  on  this  object.     Thus  in  the  case 
supposed  we  fix  our  attention  on  other  actions  of  the 
same  person,  or  of  other  persons,  on  familiar  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  so  forth,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  the  key  to  the  puzzle.    Not  only  so,  when 
the  process  is  perfect  the  will  is  called  on  to.  resist  the 
tendencies  to  confusion,  and  the  influences  of  feeling 
and  bias,  which  have  been  spoken  of  above.     The 
greater  the  concentration,  the  more  perfectly  the  re- 
presentation of  the  desired  result  dominates  all  the 
mental  processes  of  the  time,  compelling  them  to  con- 
verge on  this  result,  the  higher  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  reasoning.^ 

BeUef  and  Knowledge.  Ab  we  have  neen,  aJl  kDowIedge  on  its 
iutjective  side  is  belief.  To  know  a  trutli  is  to  be  assured  of  it  What 
the  term  knowledge  implies  more  than  belief  is  an  objective  fact,  namel j 
the  a4JQstment  and  conformity  of  belief  to  reality  or  truth.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  yalidity  of  knowledge,  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to 
decide  how  far  any  belief  is  objectiyely  valid,  is  as  already  pointed  out 
a  problem  not  of  psychology,  but  of  theoty  of  knowledge. 

Without  entering  into  this  philosophical  question  we  m^y  briefly 
refer  to  the  psychological  marks  which  difference  merely  believing  from 
knowing.  The  most  obvious  difference  is  one  of  degree.  In  every  day 
language  we  speak  of  knowing  when  we  are  perfectly  certain  and  free 
from  doubt,  as  when  we  say  that  the  sun  is  now  shining,  or  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  On  the  other  hand,  we  talk  of  believing  when  we 
have  an  inferior  degree  of  certainty  as  when  we  say,  that  it  will  rain  by 
and  by,  or  that  there  are  icebeigs  in  the  arctic  regions.    In  matters  of 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  relation  between  power  of  concentration  and 
intellectual  power  (p.  100).  The  nature  of  the  will's  action  in  the  control  of 
thought  and  feeling  will  be  more  fully  investigated  by  and  by. 
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memory  we  B&y  tiiat  we  know  a  thing  liappened  when  the  occnrrence  ie 
recent  and  the  remembrance  distinct,  bat  that  we  believe  it  happened 
wlien  the  event  is  remote  and  the  images  indistinct.  Mere  strength  or 
intensitj  of  beliei^  however,  is  not  the  sole  distingmshing  mark  of 
knowing.  We  often  feel  'instinctively '  snre  of  a  thing  without  being 
able  to  say  that  we  have  knowledge.  Blind  faith  may  be  of  the 
strongest,  yet  it  is  marked  off  from  cognition.  Enofring  implies,  over 
and  above  mere  belief^  a  process  of  reflection  on  it,  a  clearing,  illu- 
mining, or  intellectualising  of  it  by  critical  inspection.  In  believing 
we  have  the  emotional  aspect  of  conviction  uppermost  *  in  knowing  we 
have  its  intellectual  side  made  prominent.  Most  of  our  knowing  begins  as 
vague  conjecture  or  foreboding,  and  grows  distinct  by  stages.  This  applies 
not  only  to  our  every  day  knowledge^  but  also  to  scientific  cognition.^ 

The  *  conduct  of  the  understanding '  has  for  its  object  the  testing  and 
sifting  of  our  beliefs.  This  consists  in  critically  examining  the  meaning 
of  our  judgments,  rendering  the  ideas  diBtinct»  and  finally  of  considering, 
in  the  light  of  logical  principles,  their  relations  of  dependence.  By  these 
processes  the  mind  reaches  knowledge,  first  of  all  in  the  shape  of  persistent 
intuitive  beliefis  which  no  critical  reflection  can  shake,  and  secondly,  of 
beliefs  which  are  recognised  as  following  necessarily  irom  these.  In 
this  way  the  first  crude  beliefs  become  clear  apprehensions  of  truth,  or 
are  dissolved  into  mere  phantoms  of  knowledge.' 

Development  of  Powers  of  Judgment  and  Reason- 
ing- The  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning  show 
themselves  later  than  the  power  of  conception.  A 
diild  a  year  old  will,  as  we  have  seen,  name  objects, 
and  form  rudimentary  notions  about  things,  but  he 
cannot  yet  form  explicit  judgments.'    The  first  ex- 

^  It  may  be  added  that  the  mental  state  implied  in  knowing  involves  a 
more  or  leas  distinct  reference  to  the  common  mind.  Belief,  as  contrasted 
with  knowledge,  is  variably  affected  by  the  temperament  and  circumstances 
of  the  individoal.  Hence  the  conscioosness  of  possessing  knowledge  includes 
the  assurance  that  we  are  one  with  the  common  intelligence. 

*  The  psychological  characteristics  of  knowledge  are  dealt  with  by  Volk- 
mann,  Lekriueh  der  Psychologies  §  124.  The  distinction  between  Belief  and 
Knowledge  has  played  an  important  part  in  philosophical  discussions.  See 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  LeUuree  on  Logic,  YoL  II.,  Lect  XXVIL,  p.  63,  and  p. 
70  eeq.    J.  S.  Mill,  EaoamvMUion  of  Sir  W.  MamiUoiCs  PhiUmphy,  Chap.  Y. 

*  When  a  child  of  eighteen  months  on  seeing  a  dog  exclaims  <  Bow-wow,' 
or  on  tasting  his  food  exclaims  <0t'  (hot),  or  on  letting  fall  his  toy  says 
'  Don '  (down),  he  may  be  said  to  be  implicitly  framing  a  judgment :  '  That  is 
a  dog,'  'This  milk  is  hot,'  '  My  plaything  is  down '. 
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plicit  judgments  are  concerned  with  individual  objects. 
The  child  notes  something  unexpected  or  surprising  in 
an  object  and  expresses  the  result  of  his  observation 
in  a  judgment  Thus,  for  example,  the  boy  more 
than  once  referred  to,  whom  we  will  call  C,  was  first 
observed  to  frame  a  distinct  judgment  when  19  months 
old,  by  saying  '  Dit  ki '  (sister  is  cr3dng). 

These  first  judgments  have  to  do  mainly  with  the 
child's  food,  or  other  things  of  prime  importance  to 
hiuL  Thus  among  the  earliest  attempts  at  com- 
bining words  in  propositions  made  by  C.  already 
referred  to  were  the  following :  ^Ka  in  milk'  (some- 
thing nasty  in  milk) ;  *  Milk  dare  now'  (there  is  still 
some  milk  in  the  cup).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
second  year  quite  a  number  of  judgments  is  given 
out  having  to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  objects 
which  surprise  or  impress  the  mind^  thdr  altered  posi- 
tions in  space,  &c.  Among  these  may  bo  instanced  the 
following :  *  Dat  a  big  bow-wow'  (that  is  a  large  dog) ; 
'Dit  naughty'  (sister  is  naughty);  'Dit  dow  ga 
(sister  is  down  on  the  grass)*  As  the  observing 
powers  grow,  and  the  child's  interest  in  things  widens, 
the  number  of  his  judgments  increases.  And  as  his 
powers  of  detecting  relations  and  of  uttering  and 
combining  words  develop,  he  ventures  on  more 
elaborate  statements,  e^g.,  ^Mama  naughty  say  dat* 
(2  years). 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  early  stage  of  the 
growth  of  judgment  is  the  acquisition  of  the  signs 
of  negation,  *  no,'  *  not '.  The  first  sign  of  negation 
is  a  shake  of  the  head,  but  this  is  used  as  a  mark 
rather  of   unwillingness    ox    disinclination    than  of 
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logical  rejection.     C.  did  not  make  a  distinct  negative 
statement  till  well  on  in  his  third  year. 

The  employment  of  the  sign  •no'  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  two  alternatives  (truth  and  falsity). 
It  is  greatly  aided  by  the  habitual  emplo3maent  of 
qyestions.  A  question  when  understood  brings  home 
to  the  mind  two  opposed  and  mutually  exclusive 
statements.  The  way  in  which  the  negative  particles 
axe  first  used  is  very  instructive.  C.  (early  in  his 
third  year)  waa  in  the  habit  of  framing  a  statement 
and  then  appending  the  sign  of  negation  thus :  *  N. 
(his  name  for  himself)  go  in  water — ^no'.  It  was 
observed,  further,  in  the  case  of  two  children  that 
during  the  third  year  they  were  apt  to  couple  affirma- 
tive and  negative  statements,  e.g.,  ^This  Ts  cup,  not 
mama's  cup';  *This  a  nice  bow-wow,  not  nasty  bow- 
wow \  This  suggests  that  a  child  at  this  early  stage 
when  first  seizing  the  meaning  of  a  negation  is  wont 
to  set  forth  explicitly  the  negation  implied  in  an  affir- 
mation. 

As  intelligence  develops  the  child  becomes  capable 
of  judging  not  only  about  particular  objects  but  about 
classes.  Thus  he  picks  up  and  repeats  the  general 
statements  made  by  those  about  him  as  for  example, 
*  naughty  children  play  with  the  dirt'.  The  growth 
of  the  power  of  judging  is  marked  by  an  increase  of 
a  cautious  and  critical  spirit  in  relation  to  affirmation. 
What  id  seen  is  described  more  accurately.  The 
tendencies  to  exaggerate,  to  misstate,  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  feeling  (the  desire  to  astonish,  amuse,  and  so 
on)  are  curbed.  The  tendency  to  give  reality  to  the 
fictions   of  fancy  is  restrained.      The  child's  wider 
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experience  supplies  him  with  a  rudimentary  standard 
of  what  is  possible  and  impossible,  probable  and  im- 
probable. Further,  the  statements  of  others  are 
inspected  and  criticised,  and  so  the  power  of  denying 
or  negating  strengthened.  The  transition  from  child- 
hood to  youth  is  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  of 
independence  in  judging  about  things.  The  boy  of 
twelve  is  apt  to  form  his  own  opinions  about  things, 
and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  opposed  by  others. 

Growth  of  Reasoning  Power.  In  close  connection 
with  this  progress  of  judgment  there  goes  on  the 
development  of  the  power  of  inferring  or  drawing 
conclusions.  At  first,  as  observed,  the  process  is 
implicit,  from  particulars  to  particulars.  The  first 
distinct  trace  of  this  power  was  seen  in  the  case  of  C. 
when  he  was  17  months  old.  He  asked  for  bread  and 
butter  (which  he  called  *  bup ').  Not  being  inmiedi- 
ately  attended  to,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  bread-knife  lying  on.  the  table,  still  repeating  the 
sound.  This  action  clearly  implied  the  recognition  of 
a  relation  between  the  knife  and  the  satisfaction  of 
his  want.  The  pressure  of  want  first  brought  his 
power  of  inference  into  play.^  A  distinct  step  was 
noted  at  the  end  of  the  21st  month.  His  father  told 
biTn  not  to  eat  some  brown  sugar  which  he  was  taking 
out  of  a  bag.  He  answered  promptly  and  emphatically 
*  Ni  r  This  was  clearly  finding  a  reason  by  way  of 
justification,  *  I  eat  it  because  it  is  nice'. 

First  Reasonings  about  Cause.     As  already  ob- 

'  HiB  father  purposely  tried  hia  patience  a  day  or  two  after  when  lie  iraa 
asTdng  for  'bup'.  He  looked  at  him,  still  clamouring  for  <bup'.  Then 
getting  more  excited  he  bethought  him  of  the  expedient  of  pointing  to  hia 
empty  plate. 
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served,  the  cliild's  first  reasonings  about  cause  are 
very  crude.  He  snatches  from  his  past  experience 
any  analogous  case  in  order  to  explain  the  happening 
of  things.  This  leads  to  an  anthropomorphic  inter- 
pretation of  events.  For  example,  C.  in  his  24th 
month  found  a  pebble  in  his  box  of  bricks.  His 
mother  asked  him  what  it  was  doing  there,  and  he 
replied,  *Wa  pay  bricks'.^  Early  in  his  third  year 
he  got  into  the  way  of  asking  who  made  this  and 
that  thing.  He  argued  that  everything  imperfect, 
such  as  a  flower  without  a  stem,  could  be  *  mended'. 
Again,  noticing  pips  in  an  orange,  he  asked  *Who 
put  pips  thercr— cook  V 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  child  is  wont  to 
perplex  his  mother  by  asking  the  *  Why  V  of  every- 
thing. He  now  looks  at  things  as  occurring  for  a 
purpose,  and  can  only  understand  them  in  so  far  as 
they  present  some  analogy  to  his  own  purposive  ac- 
tions. 

As  the  child's  mind  expands  the  real  relations  of 
things  are  more  clearly  detected  and  set  forth  in  the 
shape  of  inductive  conclusions.  He  now  begins  to 
apprehend  the  true  nature  of  causation,  to  understand 
the  working  of  the  forces  of  nature  about  him.  But 
it  is  probable  that  no  adequate  discrimination  of  the 
region  of  human  action  and  of  natural  causes  is  reached 
in  average  cases  till  the  period  of  youth  is  entered 
on.*    And  it  is  only  in  this  later  stage  of  development 

^  That  is,  '  Wants  to  play  bricks '.  In  justice  to  G.  it  must  be  added 
tbat  he  instantly  went  on  to  reflect  Looking  at  the  pebble  he  sagely 
obaeired,  '  No  ands '  ('  It  has  no  hands '). 

*  A  girl  aged  5  years  9  months  once  asked  her  mother,  *  What  xcakes  the 
wind,  mama  f    Is  it  a  great  big  iSu  somewhere  ? ' 
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when  the  powers  of  abstraction  are  acquiring  strength 
that  the  higher  inductions  which  we  call  the  laws  and 
principles  of  science  can  be  fully  grasped. 

The  same  line  of  remark  applies  to  the  growth  of 
deductive  reasoning.  A  boy  of  3  or  4  wiU  apply 
a  simple  rule  to  a  particular  example.  But  such 
applications  are  of  the  most  obvious  kind  To  recog- 
nise an  action  as  one  of  a  certain  class  {e.g.,  cruel,  or 
kind),  and  to  reason  that  it  is  on  that  account  worthy 
of  condemnation  or  commendation  implies  but  little 
power  of  abstraction,  and  but  little  power  of  detecting 
similarity  among  the  relations  of  things.  Facility  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  principles  is  gradually  ac- 
quired by  means  of  repeated  exercises.  The  growth 
of  reasoning  power  will  manifest  itself  in  discovering 
the  less  obvious  applications  of  a  rule  or  principle. 
And  as  his  stock  of  general  truths  increases  the  boy 
will  find  more  and  more  .scope  for  exercising  his 
reasoning  powers  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 
Finally,  after  his  powers  of  deductive  reasoning  have 
been  thus  strengthened  in  comparatively  simple  exer- 
cises, he  will  be  able  to  perform  more  difficult  feats 
of  complex  argument,  and  work  out  chains  of  demon- 
stration as  those  of  Euclid 

Varieties  of  Reasoning  Power.  There  are  well 
marked  differences  of  reasoning  power  among  indi- 
vidual minds.  One  person  has  a  greater  aptitude  in 
discovering  similarities  among  things  and  their  re- 
lations, in  seizing  and  applying  a  principle,  than 
another  person.  Thus  of  two  men  in  view  of  the 
same  group  of  facts,  one  will  leap  quickly  to  the 
general   law    or    principle    underlying    them,  while 
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anotlier  will  fail  to  detect  it.  Similarly  one  man 
much  more  readily  brings  new  facts  under  old  truths 
than  another.  Superiority  of  reasoning  power  is 
roughly  measurable  by  the  facility  with  which  new 
principles  are  thus  discovered  and  old  ones  applied  to 
new  cases. 

These  diflFerences,  like  those  in  the  case  of  the  other 
faculties,  are  general  or  special.  A  may  be  a  better 
reasoner  all  round  than  B.  But  it  usually  happens 
that  A  wiQ  show  his  superiority  in  some  special 
direction.  To  begin  with,  there  may  be  a  special 
leaning  to  one  kind  of  reasoning  process.  There  is 
the  *  inductive  mind,'  quick  in  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  facts,  and  delighting  to  trace  out  the 
laws  of  phenomena.  Such  a  mind  is  wont  to  refer 
from  principles  to  facts,  and  to  be  sceptical  of  asser- 
tions not  grounded  on  observed  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  deductive  or  demonstrative  mind 
given  to  dwelling  on  abstract  truths  rather  than  on 
concrete  facts,  and  skilful  in  combining  these  into  an 
orderly  argument.  The  first  type  is  that  of  the 
physical  inquirer,  the  second  that  of  the  mathema- 
tician. A  third  type  is  the  practical  reasoner,  apt  at 
seizing  all  the  principles  bearing  on  a  complex  case, 
and  balancing  one  reason  against  another  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  just  or  probable  conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  excellence  of  rea- 
soning power  commonly  displays  itself  in  relation  to 
some  particular  kind  of  subject-matter.  Thus  the 
geometrical  reasoner  is  one  who  reasons  well  about 
geometrical  matters,  who  is  quick  in  detecting  the 
relations  between  the  several  properties  of  figures, 
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and  of  applying  geometrical  principles  or  axioms 
in  new  ways.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  good 
chemical  reasoner,  the  good  mechanical  reasoner,  and 
so  on. 

These  differencesi^  like  other  intellectual  inequalities, 
turn  partly  on  inequalities  of  native  aptitude,  and 
partly  on  differences  in  circumstances  and  education. 
Children  are  not  equally  endowed  with  reasoning 
power  to  begin  with.  This  is  a  truth  too  familiar  to 
need  illustration.  Not  only  so,  a  child  may  be  led 
by  natural  taste  and  disposition  to  exercise  lus  rea- 
soning powers  in  a  particular  way.  Thus  the  boy 
with  a  decided  turn  for  active  experiment  will  natu- 
rally (other  things  being  equal)  be  a  better  physical 
inquirer  than  a  comparatively  inactive  boy  given  to 
reflection  and  reverie.  Yet  while  the  measure  of 
reasoning  power,  and  to  some  extent  the  special  field 
of  its  operation,  are  thus  in  a  manner  determined  by 
nature,  they  are  both  liable  to  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  special  surroundings  of  the  child,  and  the  type 
of  education  which  he  receives.  Though  endowed 
with  comparatively  feeble  reasoning  power,  he  may  by 
judicious  exercise  attain,  if  not  a  brilliant,  yet  at  least 
a  fair  measure  of  proficiency.  And  much  may  be 
done  by  special  training  in  fixing  the  precise  line  of 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculty.* 

^  The  effect  of  practice  or  habit  in  improving  the  reaaoning  power  in 
special  directions  is  well  shown  by  Locke.  "  It  is  trae  that  he  that  reasons 
well  in  any  one  thing  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of  reasoning  well  in  others, 
and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength  and  clearness,  and  possibly  much  greater, 
had  his  understanding  been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  tme  that  he  who  can 
reason  well  to-day  about  one  sort  of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reason  to-day  about 
others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may"  (0/the  dmducto/the  Dhdcr^ 
standing,  Sect  6,  pp..  20,  21). 
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Training  of  the  Powers  of  Judgment  and  Seasoning.  To 
train  a  child's  power  of  judging  is  to  exercise  him  in  framing 
jadgments  .by  inviting  him  to  observe  and  describe  an  object,  to 
nanate  something  which  has  happened  to  him,  to  repeat  carefully 
what  he  has  heard,  to  submit  propositions  for  his  acceptance  and 
rejection,  and  so  oa  Here  the  mother  or  teacher  should  aim  at 
caution  and  accuracy  of  statement  The  tendency  of  children  to 
exaggerate  needs  to  be  carefully  watched  and  counteracted.  The 
child  should  be  accustomed  to  think  well  about  the  words  he  uses, 
to  see  all  that  is  implied  in  them,  as  well  as  all  that  is  contradicted 
by  them.  And  here  a  knowledge  of  the  logical  processes  called 
opposition,  ctmversion,  and  obversion  will  prove  serviceable  to  the 
teacher.  All  this  regulation  of  judgment  is  however  a  matter  of 
some  delicacy.  Children  delight  in  vivid  and  picturesque  state- 
ment, and  a  touch  of  exaggeration  is  perhaps  pardonable.  A  too 
strict  insistence  on  precision  in  the  early  stages  may  discourage 
confidence,  and  lead  to  an  untimely  hesitation  in  judgment 

A  perplexing  problem  in  the  training  of  the  judgment  is  to 
draw  the  line  between  excessive  individual  independence,  and 
undue  deference  to  authority.  The  power  of  judgment  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  more  fully  exerciBed  when  the  child  forms  an  opinion 
for  himself  than  when  he  passively  receives  one  from  his  mother 
or  teacher.  To  exercise  the  judgment  is  thus  to  draw  out  his 
power  of  judging  for  himself.  And  this  can  be  very  well  done 
in  certain  regions  of  observation,  as  for  example  in.  judging 
about  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  and  works  of  art  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect  to  other  matters  the 
child's  liberty  of  judging  must  be  curtailed.  It  would  not  do  to 
allow  a  young  child  with  his  limited  experience  to  decide  what  is 
possible  or  probable  in  a  given  case;  and  still  less  to  permit  him 
to  pronounce  on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action.  To 
combine  the  ends  of  authority  and  of  individuality  in  respect  of 
judging  requires  much  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  trainer  of  the 
young.  Diiferenoes  of  children's .  temperament  (sexual  and  indi- 
vidual) must  here  be  taken  account  of.  To  train  a  boy's  power  of 
judgment  is  in  general  a  different  process  from  that  of  training  a 
girl's.  A  timid  child  disposed  to  rely  on  others  requires  another 
regime  from  that  suitable  to  a  rash  and  confident  child  disposed 
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to  question  all  authority  and  to  set  up  dogmatically  his  own  views 
of  things. 

The  training  of  the  Reasoning  Powers  must  go  on  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  Judgment  In  the  earliest  stage  (from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  year)  the  mother  is  called  on  t)  satisfy  the 
child's  curiosity  or  desire  for  explanation.  This  period  is  an 
important  one  for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  child. 
Parents  are  apt  to  think  that  children  not  infrequently  put  qaeB-> 
tions  in  a  half-mechanical  way,  without  any  real  desire  for  an  expla- 
nation, and  even  for  the  sake  of  teasing.  Without  as  yet  going 
into  the  question  of  the  nature  of  children's  impulses  of  curiosity, 
we  may  say  that  so  far  as  their  questionings  involve  a  genuine  desire 
for  knowledge,  it  is  well  in  general  to  heed  and  satisfy  them.  It 
seems  a  good  rule  to  give  an  explanation  wherever  a  simple  one  is 
possible,  provided  of  course  that  the  knowledge  is  not  attainable 
by  the  child's  own  intellectual  exertions.  This  is  Locke's  advice : 
*  Encourage  his  InquUdtiveness  all  you  can,  by  satisfying  his  d|^ 
mands,  and  informing  his  Judgment,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  (Some 
Thoughts  concerning  Education^  §  122)  \^  It  may  be  even  well  at 
first  to  descend  to  the  child's  level,  and  to  look  at  the  world 
through  his  anthropomorphic  glasses.  The  forces  of  nature  may 
be  personified  and  so  her  simple  processes  {cg^  the  exhalation  of 
vapour  and  its  condensation  in  rain)  presented  to  the  child  in  a 
form  which  is  not  only  intelligible  but  which  is  certain  to  interest 
him  by  its  pictnresqueness.* 

^Of  course  children's  qaestiona  are  often  unanswerable.  Thus  a  little 
girl  of  4}  years  once  drove  her  mother  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  philosophy— thus :  She  sees  a  wasp  on  the  window  pane  and  wants  to 
touch  it  Her  mother  says,  '  No,  you  must  not,  it  will  sting  you*.  Child  : 
'  Why  doesn't  it  sting  the  glass  1 '  Mother :  '  Because  it  can't  feel '.  Child : 
<  Why  doesn't  it  feel?'  Mother:  'Because  it  has  no  nerves'.  ChUd:  'Why 
do  nerres  feelf  The  young  must  be  exercised  in  taking  some  truths  on 
trust,  and  not  asking  the  '  why  f '  of  everything.  George  Eliot  says  some- 
where :  '  Reason  about  everything  with  your  child,  you  mske  him  a  monster, 
without  reverence,  without  i^ections*.  The  problem  how  to  deal  with  childten'a 
questions  is  thoughtfully  handled  by  M.  Perez,  VMucaUon  dk»  U  Serceau^ 
Chap.  II.,  p.  45,  seq.  The  solution  of  the  problem  clearly  turns  laigely  on  our 
view  of  the  nature  of  children's  curiosity,  a  subject  to  be  touched  on  by  and  by. 

'  This  way  of  presenting  simple  scientific  facts  and  truths  to  children  has 
been  attempted  with  eminent  success  by  Miss  A.  Buckley  in  her  pleasant 
volume,  The  Fairyland  of  Science, 
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But  the  training  of  the  leasoning  poweis  inclndes  more  than 
the  answering  of  the  spontaneous  questionings  of  children.  The 
learners  must  be  questioned  in  their  turn  as  to  the  causes  of  what 
happens  about  them.  A  child  cannot  too  soon  be  familiarised  with 
the  truth  that  everything  has  its  cause  and  its  explanation.  The 
mother  or  teacher  should  aim  at  fixing  a  habit  of  inquiry  in  the 
young  mind  by  repeatedly  directing  his  attention  to  occurrences, 
and  encouraging  him  to  find  out  how  they  take  place.  He  must 
be  induced  to  go  back  to  his  past  experiences  to  search  for  analogies, 
in  order  to  explain  the  new  event 

The  systematic  training  of  the  reasoning  powers  must  aim  at 
avoiding  the  errors  incident  to  the  processes  of  induction  and 
deduction.  Thus  children  need  to  be  warned  against  hasty  induo- 
tion,  against  taking  a  mere  accidental  accompaniment  for  a  con- 
dition or  cause,  against  overlooking  the  plurality  of  canses.  This 
systematic  guidance  of  the  child's  inductive  processes  will  be  much 
better  carried  on  by  one  who  has  studied  the  rales  of  Inductive 
Logic.  In  like  manner  the  teacher  should  seek  to  direct  the  young 
reasoner  in  drawing  conclusions  from  principles,  by  pointing  out 
to  him  the  limits  of  a  rule,  by  helping  him  to  distinguish  between 
the  cases  that  do,  and  those  that  do  not  fall  under  it^  and  by 
&miliarising  him  with  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  ambiguous  lan- 
goaga  And  here  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Deductive  Logic 
wiU  be  found  helpful 

The  training  of  the  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  should 
be  commenced  by  the  mother  and  the  elementary  teacher  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  ef  common  everyday  knowledge 
about  things.  Its  completion,  however,  belongs  to  the  later  stage 
of  methodical  school  instruction.  There  is  no  subject  of  study 
which  may  not  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  efficient  teacher 
be  made  helpful  to  this  result  Thus  the  study  of  physical  geo- 
graphy should  be  made  the  occasion  for  exercising  the  child  in 
reasoning  as  to  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  History,  again, 
when  well  taught,  may  be  made  to  bring  out  the  leamer^s  powers 
of  tracing  analogies,  finding  reasons  for  events  (e.g.^  motives  for 
actions)  and  balancing  considerations  so  as  to  decide  what  is  pro- 
bable, wise,  or  just  in  given  circumstances. 

The  teaching  of  science  is  however  the  great  agency  for  strength* 
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ening  and  developing  the  reaaoning  powers.  Science  is  general 
knowledge  ezpreesed  aa  pieciaely  as  possible,  and  the  study  of  it 
serves  to  give  accuracy  to  all  the  thinking  processes.  Science  is 
further  an  orderly  arrangement  of  knowledge  according  to  its 
dependence.  It  sets  out  with  principles  gained  by  induction,  and 
then  proceeds  in  a  systematic  way  to  trace  out  deductively  the 
consequences  of  these  principles.  It  thus  serves  to  train  the 
reasoning  powers  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  way  of  proceeding. 

Some  sciences  exhibit  more  of  the  inductive  process,  others  more 
of  the  deductiva  The  physical  sciences  are  all,  to  some  extent, 
inductive,  resorting  to  observation,  experiment  and  proof  of  law 
by  fact.  And  some  of  these,  as  for  example  chemistry  and  physio- 
logy, are  mainly  inductive.  In  these  the  inquirer  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  observing  and  analysing  phenomena  and  arriving  at 
their  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mathematical  sciences  are 
almost  entirely  deductive.  Here  the  principles  are  simple  and  self- 
evident,  and  the  stress  of  the  reasoning  is  the  combining  of  these 
and  arriving  at  new  results  by  deduction  or  demonstration.  Hence 
physical  science  offers  a  better  training  in  inductive  reasoning, 
whereas  mathematics  supplies  the  better  exercise  in  deductive 
reasoning. 

All  sciences  as  they  progress  tend  to  grow  deductive.  That  is 
to  say,  deduction  plays  ^  larger  and  larger  part  in  them.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  growing  application  of  mathematics  or  the  science 
of  quantity  to  the  physical  sciences.  It  holds  good,  however,  of 
all  branches  of  science.  Thus,  for  example,  it  applies  to  grammar 
and  the  science  of  language.  At  first  men  had  to  observe  and 
analyse  the  facts,  the  various  forms  and  connections  of  words,  as 
used  in  every  day  speech,  and  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern 
thenu  But  the  laws  once  reached,  the  science  takes  on  a  deductive 
form,  that  is,  sets  out  with  definitions  and  principles  and  traces 
out  their  results. 

This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  proper  order  of  exposition,  or 
the  method  of  teaching,  may  deviate  frem  the  natural  order  of 
arriving  at  knowledge  by  the  individual  mind  left  to  itself.  In 
other  words  the  '  Method  of  Instruction '  differs  from  the  '  Method 
of  Discovery  \^    Yet  the  natural  order  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight 

^  See  Jevons,  EUmetUary  Lessont  in  Logic,  Lesson  XXIY 
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of.  Principles  cannofc  be  taught  before  eome  examples  are  given, 
though  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  retravel  over  all  the  inductiYe 
steps  by  which  the  race  has  arrived  at  these  principles.  Even  such 
'self-evident'  truths  as  the  axioms  of  geometry  require,  as  mathe- 
matical teachers  are  well  aware,  a  certain  amount  of  illustration  by 
concrete  instancea^  Thus  the  right  method  of  teaching  a  subject 
illustrates  in  a  manner  the  order  of  discovery. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  considerations  as  apply  to  the  best 
order  of  expounding  a  single  subject  apply  to  the  best  order  of 
dealing  with  different  subjects.  This  is  broadly  determined  by 
psychological  principles,  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  faculty.  Psy- 
chology tells  us  that  subjects  appealing  mainly  to  memory  and 
imagination  (d.^.,  geography  and  history)  should  precede  subjects 
exercising  the  reasoning  powers  (mathematics,  physical  science). 
But  within  these  broad  limits  the  special  arrangement  has  to  be 
determined  by  logical  considerations.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  to 
consider  the  relative  simplicity  of  the  subjects,  and  the  dependence 
of  one  subject  on  another.  By  such  considerations  we  arrive  at 
the  rule  that  applied  mathematics  should  follow  pure,  and  that 
physiology  should  come  after  chemistry.* 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  natare  of  the  proceeeee  of  Judging  and  Reasoning  it  ia  difficult  to 
refer  the  reader  to  good  authorities  in  English.  These  operations  have  been 
usually  dealt  with  by  the  logician  for  his  special  purpose,  and  the  psychologist 
has  too  often  been  content  to  accept  his  account  of  them.  Perhaps  the  best 
analjTsis  of  the  reasoning  process  ia  contained  in  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  chapters  on 
Heamming  in  his  PrincipUs  of  JPgyehology,  YoL  II.,  particularly  Chap.  YIII. 
It  is  howerer  in  German  works  on  psychology  that  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions of  judging  and  reasoning  is  best  unfolded.  See  especially  Waitz, 
LehHnieh  der  Ptychologie,  Section  IV.,  §  49  and  following ;  Yolkmann,  Lehr* 
huh  d€T  Psychologies  Section  YII.  B  and  C. 

1  y^^iaX  applies  to  practical  principles  applies  to  those  of  Science  t 
"  Longum  iter  est  per  precepta  i 
Breve  et  efficax  per  ezempla  ". 
>  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  reader  should  read  Prof.  Bain,  ^u« 
cation  09  a  Sdenee,  Chap.  YL,  'Sequence  of  Subjects— Psychological,'  Chap. 
YIL,  'Sequence  of  Suljects— Logi<»l' ;  also  his  appendix  on  the  clas^cation 
of  the  Sciences  in  his  Manual  of  Logic, 
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In  connection  with  the  practical  tide  the  student  should  read  Locke's 
little  work  Candud  of  the  Understanding  (edited  by  Pro€  T.  Fowler).  He 
shoold  further  master  the  elements  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic  as  ex- 
pounded in  such  a  work  as  Professor  Jevons'  Elementary  Leseons,  Finally,  on 
the  application  of  Logic  to  Educational  Method  the  student  may  consult  (in 
addition  to  the  chapter  in  Jevons'  EUmewtary  Leeaone)  Th.  Waitz's  Allge- 
meine  Poedoffogik,  |  22. 


CHAPTER  XL 

FEELING :  SIMPLE  FEELINGS. 

Havxng  now  briefly  reviewed  the  growth  of  intellect, 
we  may  pass  on  to  trace  the  second  great  phase  of 
mental  development,  the  growth  of  the  feelings. 

Feeling  defined.  By  feeling  is  meant  any  state  of 
consciousness  which  is  pleasurable  or  painful.  The 
feelings  are  pleasures  and  pains  of  various  sorts, 
agreeable  and  disagreeable  states  of  mind.  Every 
feeling  is  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  in  some  degree.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  many  mixed  states  of  feeling,  such  as  grief, 
anger,  and  so  on,  which  are  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which 
element  preponderates.^ 

In  the  second  place  feeling  includes  pleasures  and 
pains  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the  term  covers  first  of  all 
those  simple  mental  effects  which  are  the  direct  result 
of  nerve-stimulation,  and  which  are  commonly  marked 
off  as  '  sensations  ^  of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  the 
pains  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  correi^onding 

^  Prof.  Bain  speaks  of  a  third  mode  of  feeling  distinct  from  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  he  calls  nentral  excitement  (The  Emotwns  and  the  WiU,  Srd  Ed., 
p.  18,  &c).  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  any  feeling  as  such 
can  be  indifierei\t.    See  Volkmann,  Leh/rhuch  der  Peycholorjie,  II.,  Sect  128. 
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pleasures.  In  the  second  place,  the  term  feeling  com- 
prehends the  more  complex  effects  which  depend  on 
mental  activity  of  some  kind,  and  which  are  marked 
off  as  emotions,  such  as  fear,  hope,  admiration,  and 
regret. 

Importance  of  studying  the  Feelings.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  feelings  constitute  a  distinct,  well-marked 
phajse  or  division  of  mind.  Our  pleasures  and  pains 
make  up  the  interesting  side  of  our  experience.  The 
objects  of  the  external  world  only  have  a  value  for  us 
in  so  far  as  they  touch  our  feeling.  The  life  of 
feeling,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  is  in  a  peculiar  sen^e  our 
own  inner  hfe.  Our  knowledge  has  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal things,  our  actions  when  carried  out  are  external 
events,  but  our  feelings  belong  to  the  inner  subjective 
world.  Since  the  feelings  are  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness (or  misery)  it  is  clear  that  some  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  laws  is  necessary  to  a  sound  theory 
of  the  conditions  of  happiness. 

But  feeling  is  not  merely  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance in  itself:  it  stands  in  certain  relations  to  the 
other  two  sides  of  mind.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  con- 
nected with  intellectual  growth,  since  it  supplies  the 
interest  of  study.  Hence  no  theory  of  intellectual 
culture  can  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the 
emotional  susceptibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  feeling 
stands  in  intimate  connection  with  action  and  wilL 
The  incentives  and  motives  to  action  are  represented 
feelings  (anticipations  of  satisfactions  of  various  kinds). 
The  habitual  directions  of  conduct  follow  the  lead  of 
the  dominant  feelings.  Hence  the  study  of  the  feel- 
ings is  of  great  practical  moment  as  a  preparation  for 
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the  theory  of  moral  culture,  and  the  formation  of 
character. 

Relation  of  Feeling  to  Knowing.  The  relation  of 
the  emotional  to  the  intellectual  side  of  mental  growth 
calls  for  a  little  fuller  consideration.  It  is  a  relation 
at  once  one  of  mutual  opposition  and  of  reciprocal  aid. 

In  the  first  place^  feeling  and  knowing  are  in  a 
manner  opposed  The  mind  cannot  at  the  same 
moment  be  in  a  state  of  intense  emotional  excitement 
and  of  close  intellectual  application.  All  violent 
feeling  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  masters  the 
attention,  and  precludes  the  due  carrying  out  of  the 
intellectual  processes.  Nice  intellectual  work,  such 
as  discovering  imobtrusive  differences  or  similarities 
among  objects,  or  following  out  an  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  is  impossible  except  in  a  compara- 
tively calm  state  of  mind  Even  when  there  is 
no  strong  emotional  agitation  present,  intellectual 
processes  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  subtle  influ- 
ence of  the  feelings  on  the  thoughts  working  in  the 
shape  of  bias.  Thus  a  child  that  finds  a  task  dis- 
tasteful is  apt  to  reject  the  idea  that  the  study  is 
useful  His  feeling  of  dislike  prejudices  his  mind  and 
blinds  him  to  considerations  which  he  would  otherwise 
recognise.  Hence  the  special  difficulties  which,  as 
every  teacher  knows,  are  connected  with  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  children  of  a  highly  emotional 
temperament^ 

On  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw  above,  all  intellectual 


1  On  the  effect  of  feeling  in  interrapting  the  intellectual  processes,  see  above, 
pp.  816,  404.  The  perturbing  effect  of  violent  excitement  on  the  attention 
is  closely  connected  with  its  effect  on  the  muscles  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
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activity,  since  it  implies  interest,  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  moderate  degree  of  feeling.^  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  all  good  and  effective  intellectual 
work  involves  the  presence  of  a  gentle  wave  of  plea- 
surable emotion*  Attention  is  more  lively,  images 
recur  more  abundantly,  and  thought  traces  out  its 
relations  more  quickly  when  there  is  an  under-current 
of  pleasure.  Hence  rapid  intellectual  progress  is  fur- 
thered by  lively  intellectual  feelings.* 

It  would  appear  to  follow  from  this  that  the 
growth  of  intellect  itself  in  all  its  higher  phases  im- 
plies the  strengthening  of  certain  feelings.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  an  interest  in  study  and  a  motive 
for  intellectual  effort  certain  emotions  must  be  deve- 
loped in  the  child's  mind,  such  as  the  pleasure  of 
gaining  reward,  affection,  and  the  *  intellectual  emo- 
tions '  of  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge. 

While  the  progress  of  knowing  thus  depends  in  a 
measure  on  that  of  feeling,  the  latter  is  still  more 
largely  determined  by  the  former.  Feeling  in  all  its 
higher  forms  (emotions)  involves  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. It  is  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  per- 
ceptions, representative  images,  and  so  on.  Thus  fear 
is  occasioned  by  the  sight  or  the  mental  image  of  an 
object,  e.g. J  a  mad  dog.  Self-esteem  (in  its  developed 
form)  presupposes  the  idea  of  self  and  the  recognition 
of  certain  qualities  {e.g.^  skill,  virtue)  as  belonging 
to  self.  Many  of  our  feelings,  as  affection  for  a  person 
and  patriotism,  involve  numerous  and  complicated 

^  See  above,  pp.  88,  92. 

*  Goethe  obeenres  that  the  greatest  depth  of  thought  inrolyea  the  greatest 
derelopment  of  emotion. 
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processes  of  intellectual  representation*  The  liighest 
feelings  of  all,  such  as  reverence  for  truth  and  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  presuppose  a  process  of  abstract 
thought,  and  consequently  a  considerable  measure  of 
intellectual  development.  Hence  the  changes  of  emo- 
tional life  attending  changes  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture.  This  de- 
pendence of  feeling  on  intellectual  activity  makes  it 
convenient  that  the  exposition  of  the  Emotions  should 
follow  that  of  the  Intellect.^ 

We  thus  see  how  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and  of 
emotion  involve  one  another  in  a  measure.  In  order 
to  exercise  the  intellectual  powers  to  the  utmost,  we 
must  aim  at  making  study  pleasurable.  And  if  we 
wish  to  strengthen  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the 
moral  sentiment  and. the  love  of  truth,  we  must  seek 
to  exercise  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  Expression  of  Feeling.  The  close  connection 
between  mind  and  body  is  nowhere  more  plainly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  correlation  between  states  of  feeling 

>  The  close  connection  between  feeling  and  intellectual  activity  (repieeenta- 
tion)  is  emphasised  by  the  German  psychologists.  Herbart,  the  founder  of 
the  modem  German  school  of  psychology,  sought  to  explain  pleasure  and 
pain  as  the  result  of  the  interaction  (mutual  furtherance  and  hindrance)  of 
representations.  The  relation  of  feeling  to  intellectual  activity  (Vorstellen) 
is  carefully  discussed  by  Volkmann  fLehrhueh  d&r  Psyekologu,  VoL  II.,  Sect 
127  and  Sect  129),  who  ai^i^es  strenuously  against  the  older  psychological 
theory  that  feeling  and  intellection  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  English 
peychologists,  on  the  other  hand,  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  under- 
estimated the  connection.  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  however,  clearly  insists  on  the 
close  dependence  of  feeling  on  intellectual  processes,  more  particularly  com- 
plex representation  (Prindplea  of  Fsychology,  VoL  I.,  Part  IV.,  Chap.  VIII.). 
The  same  writer  gives  a  new  significance  to  this  connection  by  means  of  his 
theory  of  Eyolution.  According  to  this,  our  feelings  are  to  no  small  extent 
made  up  of  confused  representations  (vague  memories,  echoings)  of  ancestral 
experiences.  The  dependence  of  feeling  on  the  revival  of  presentations  will 
be  discussed  presently. 
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and  certain  bodily  accompaniments.  Feeling  is  accom- 
panied by  well-marked  physical  changes,  including  those 
external  manifestations  which  are  commonly  called 
expression,  facial  movements,  gestures,  modifications 
of  vocal  utterance,  &c.,  together  with  certain  internal 
organic  efiects.  Pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  some  ex- 
tient  the  several  kinds  of  pleasurable  or  painful  feeling, 
as  anger,  fear,  love,  reverence,  have  their  distinct  or 
characteristic  expression.  So  close  is  this  connection 
between  the  feeling  and  its  bodily  manifestation  that 
the  adoption  of  the  external  signs  of  an  emotion  (look, 
gesture,  &c.)  disposes  the  mind  to  fall  into  the  appro- 
priate feeling.  This  is  illustrated  not  only  in  the 
experiences  of  the  actor  but  also  in  the  workings  of 
sympathy  which  appears  to  begin  with  the  imitation 
of  the  external  signs  of  feeling.  The  same  fact  of  a 
close  connection  between  feeling  and  its  bodily  mani- 
festation is  seen  in  the  control  of  feeling  by  the  wilL 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  involves  the  checking  or  inhi- 
biting of  the  external  movements. 


The  relation  of  Emotion  to  its  bodily  concomitants  Is  a  pecnliarlj 
close  one.  All  feeling,  as  involving  an  excitation  of  the  nerve  centres, 
tends  to  'diffuse  itself'  over  the  nervous  system  in  a  cycle  of  effects. 
The  fuU  development  and  continuance  of  a  feeling  depends  on  this 
series  of  irradiating  physical  effects.  When  these  are  cut  off,  as  when 
we  instantly  repress  the  manifestation  of  a  feeling,  the  emotional  excite- 
ment is  greatly  abated,  and  tends  to  subside.  These  physical  changes 
have  in  their  turn  concomitant  senae-feelings  (e.g.y  those  attending  tiie 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  in  fear,  those  accompanying  the  partial 
innervation  of  certain  voluntary  muscles  in  anger)  and  these  last  com* 
bine  with,  and  serve  in  part  to  give  the  character  to,  the  emotion.  But 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  emotion  proper  to  some  extent,  and 
as  Volkmann  points  out,  they  frequently  outlast  this  in  duration.  The 
familiar  fact  that  'giving  way '  to  the  pressure  of  feeling  tends  to  expe- 
dite its  subsidence  may  be  explained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
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morementB  earned  ont  in  this  ease  cause  a  loss  of  intenaity  in  the  Ben- 
aationB  accompanying  the  emotion.  ^ 

Theories  of  ExiireeslQiL  These  movements  of  expression  aie 
partly  instinctiye,  partly  acquired.  Ciyingi  smiling,  frowning^  Ac,  are 
instinctiyey  appearing  nnifonnly  in  all  cases  very  earl^  in  life.  Other 
movements  as  clenching  the  fist  are  lai^y  if  not  altogether  instinctiye. 
In  certain  cases,  imitation  (conscious  or  unconscious)  plays  a  part  In 
this  way  we  acquire  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  actions  expiessiYe  of 
moial  dis{ilea8ure  (scoldings  &c)  ennui,  and  so  fortL  In  some  cases 
the  will  distinctly  co-operates  in  the  acquisition  of  so-called  expreseiye 
movements,  as  in  adopting  the  customary  look,  tone  of  voice  and  gesture 
of  polite  life. 

•Several  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account  for  these  expres- 
sive movements.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  owing  to  the  close  corre- 
lation of  mental  and  bodily  processes,  all  feeling  tends  to  produce 
certain  bodily  effects,  including  movements,  which  are  in  their  strength 
and  range  proportionate  to  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  feeling. 
Mr.  Spencer  seeks  to  show  how  feeling  as  it  rises  in  intensity  engages 
muscles  of  larger  and  larger  calibre^  e.g^  movement  of  fingers  (twitch- 
ing), then  movement  of  arms^  &c.,  as  agitation  increases.  Wundt 
adds  that  all  feeling  involves  the  motor  centres  of  attention,  and  so 
tends  to  disturb  the  due  regulation  of  the  thoughts.  This  is  seen  most 
conspicuously  in  the  effect  of  violent  emotion  of  all  kinds.  In  this 
case,  where  we  have  the  effect  known  as  emotional  ^ock,  there  is  not 
only  a  paralysing  of  the  muscles,  but  an  oveipowering  of  the  attention.* 

In  order  to  account  for  the  distinctive  movements  connected  with 
special  kinds  of  feeling  various  theories  have  been  propounded.  Dr. 
Bain  contends  that  since  pleasure  is  connected  with  an  increase,  and 
pain  with  a  decrease,  in  the  vital  energies,  the  expression  of  pleasure 
contrasts  in  general  with  that  of  pain  in  respect  of  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  actions.  But  the  differences  of  vigour  characterising  the  expression 
of  the  various  feelings  do  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  their  pleasur- 
able or  painful  character.  Strong  and  violent  feelings  whether  plea- 
surable or  painful  have  very  like  results.  Not  only  so,  the  strcmgly 
marked  contrast  in  point  of  enei^  between  certain  feeling,  e,g,f  anger 
on  the  one  side,  and  fear  on  the  other,  does  not  coincide  with  a  contrast 
of  pleasurable  and  painful  It  seems  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  as  exciting  to  activity  or  energetic  in  character,  or  depressing 
and  paralysing.' 

1  This  is  Yolknuum's  theory.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  read  hie  interest* 
ing  account  of  the  relation  of  emotion  to  what  he  calls  reflex  sensation, 
Uhrbueh  der  PtjfchologU,  YoL  Il.»  i  129. 

>  See  his  FhynoL  PwyehoUigie,  II.,  Cap.  XYIIL,  p.  828,  kc 
*  £ant  divided  feelinga  according  to  this  mode  of  manifestation  into  sthonie 
and  asthenic    See  Wundt,  loc  eU,,  p.  829. 
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This  leads  on  to  the  question  how  particnkr  modes  of  feeling,  as 
anger,  come  by  their  characteristic  bodilj  expression.  So  fiir  as  these 
expressions  are  instinctive,  they  are  attributed  to  the  action  of  two 
causes.  (1)  Certain  movements  were  oriiginally  connected  with  certain 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensations  as  useful  or  serviceable  actions, 
whether  consciously  carried  out  for  a  purpose  or  not  Thus  the  mus- 
cular action  involved  in  shedding  tears  was  originally  caUed  forth  by 
the  presence  of  an  irritating  substance  in  the  eye  ;  the  action  of  raising 
the  palate  and  pressing  down  the  tongue  at  the  thought  of  somethin'*' 
'bitter'  was  originally  performed  in  swallowing  a  bitter  substanc^ 
This  would  bring  about  a  firm  association  between  sensation  and  move- 
ment, so  that  the  representation  of  the  former  would  tend  to  call  forth 
the  latter.  (2)  The  extension  of  the  movement  (by  the  force  of  sugges- 
tion by  similarity)  to  analogous  feelings  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the  action 
of  secreting  tears  would  become  associated  with  all  painful  feelings,  the 
action  of  raising  the  palate,  &c.,  with  all  'bitter'  experiences.  Tliese 
connections  or  associations  have  been  slowly  built  up  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  race,  and  are  transmitted  to  each  individual  in 
the  form  of  instinctive  tendencies.* 

The  Observation  of  Feeling:  Temperament.  The 
fact  that  feeling  thus  distinctly  manifests  itself  by 
well-known  expressive  movements  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  accurate  observation  of  feeling.  More 
particularly  the  feelings  of  the  young  (who  as  a  rule, 
not  having  yet  learnt  the  art  of  self-control  and  dis- 
guise, are  very  frank  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings), 
can  be  easily  observed  by  means  of  these  external 
manifestations.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  some 
extent  to  measure  feeling  or  emotional  susceptibility. 
Thus  we  may  compare  two  children  with  respect  to 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  a  feeling  under  similar 
circumstances.    Or  we  may  proceed  by  comparing  the 

^  On  the  principles  hy  which  the  phenomena  of  emotional  expression  can 
be  explained,  see  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  II.,  Part  VIIL,  Chap. 
IV. ;  Prof:  Bain,  Ths  Senses  and  the  ItUeUeet,  8rd  Ed.,  Chap.  IV.,  %  11  etseq, 
(ef.  Appendix  B) ;  C.  Darwin,  Expressin/n  of  the  Emotions,  Chap3.  I. — III. ; 
Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychol.,  II.,  Cap.  XXII.  I  have  critically  compared  the 
main  theories  in  my  volume.  Sensation  and  Intuition,  Chap.  II. 
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different  amounts  of  stimulas  or  exciting  force  needed 
to  call  forth  a  certain  quantity  of  feeling  in  two 
cases. 

By  this  means  something  may  be  done  to  determine 
differences  of*  emotional  temperament.  We  shall  find 
that  some  minds  are  more  susceptible  to  pleasurable 
and  painful  stimulations  generally ;  others  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  pleasurable  than  the  painful  results  of 
stimulation,  or  vice  versa;  and  others,  again,  more 
susceptible  to  particular  modes  of  stimulation,  as  for 
example  the  excitation  of  angry  feeling,  and  so  on.* 

Laws  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Psychologists  have 
long  endeavoured  to  bring  all  the  varieties  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  *  bodily'  and  'mental,'  under  certain 
laws.  Although  they  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have 
perfectly  succeeded,  they  have  formulated  one  or  two 
piinciples  which  appear  to  be  approximately  correct, 
and  which  are  of  some  practical  consequence. 

Law  of  Stimulation  or  Exercise.  Of  these  the 
principal  law  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Stimulation 
or  the  Law  of  Exercise.  All  pleasure  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  activity  of  some  organ  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  nerve  centres,  or  the  seat  of  conscious 
life.  Or,  since  this  activity  has  its  psychical  con- 
comitant, we  may  say  that  all  pleasure  is  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  some  capability,  faculty,  or 
power  of  the  mind     And  it  will  be  found  in  general 

1  On  tbe  difficaltieB  of  estimfttiiig  others'  feelings,  see  Bain,  The  EnwHons 
and  the  JFiU,  8rd  Ed.^  Chap.  L  (Interpretation  and  Estimate  of  Feeling).  The 
problem  of  classifying  differences  of  emotional  temperament  on  a  scientific 
principle  has  not  yet  been  solved.  The  problem  has  been  touched  on  by 
Wnndt,  Physki,  Psychologist  Cap.  18, 1 2 ;  and  by  the  other  writers  already 
referred  to  (see  p.  87).  Some  aspects  of  the  Emotional  Temperament  are 
dealt  with  in  my  rolame,  Peaaimiam,  Chap.  XIV. 
81 
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that  all  moderate  fitimulation  of  an  organ,  or  all 
moderate  exercise  of  a  capability,  produces  pleasure. 

We  may  look  at  the  pleasiiTe  as  connected  either  with  nervous  con* 
ditiona,  the  activity  of  some  organ,  as  sense-oigan,  muscle,  brain  itself, 
or  with  some  mode  of  mental  activity.  In  settuig  forth  the  principle 
some  writers,  as  Hamilton,  refer  to  the  mental  activity  involved,  whereas 
others  refer  to  the  nervous  processesi  In  general  the  nervous  conditions 
are  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  simple  sense-pleasures,  the  mental 
activity,  in  the  case  of  the  complex  pleasures  or  emotions.  But  nervous 
conditions  of  some  kind  are  involved  in  all  varieties  of  pleasure.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  in  the  case  of  the  simplest  pleasures  there  is  in- 
volved a  rudimentary  form  of  mental  activity,  namely  that  neoessaiy  to 
having  an  impression  with  a  certain  d^;ree  of  vividness.^  The  objec- 
tion against  speaking  of  plessuie  generally  as  connected  with  mental 
aetivUy  is  that  by  so  doing  we  are  apt  to  overlook  passive  pleasures, 
more  particularly  those  connected  with  the  stimulation  of  the  sense- 
organs.  Looking  at  its  physiological  conditions  we  find  that  pleasure 
jseems  specially  related  to  the  ieruory  side  of  the  nervous  system.  Even 
in  the  case  of  active  pleasures,  e.jf.,  those  of  muscular  exercise,  sensory 
^stimulation  probably  pkys  an  important  part 

This  general  law  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
loegion  of  sensation,  and  particularly  the  sensations  of 
1326  higher  senses.  All  moderate  excitation  of  the  eye 
and  the  ear  by  their  appropriate  stimuli  is  pleasurable. 
And  the  pleasure  goes  on  increasing  with  the  strength 
,€if  the  stimulus  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  effect  of  dawn,  and  of  a  crescendo  passage 
in  music.  The  same  law  is  observable  too  in  the  case 
of  muscular  exercise,  and  what  we  mark  off  as  brain 
exeueise  or  intellectual  activity.  Moderate  excitation 
is  agreeable,  and  the  degree  of  its  pleasure  increases 
With  the  amount  of  activity  up  to  a  certain  point. 

When,  however,  the  stimulation  passes  a  certain 

^  S«me  writers,  ss  Leibniz,  suppose  that  in  all  esses  the  immediate  eon- 
dition  of  pleasure  is  a  mode  of  mental  activity,  namely  a  cognition  ('poieep- 
tion,'  rsDging  through  sll  degrees  o  diBtinctneas)  of  furthered  vitality. 
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limit  the  pleasurable  effect  dimimflhes,  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  distinctly  painful  effect.  Thus  when 
the  light  of  the  rising  sun  exceeds  a  certain  intensity 
the  eye  is  fatigued  or  *  blinded  \  Similarly  very  loud 
soxmd  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Violent  muscular 
exercise,  intellectual  activity  involving  great  effort, 
are  for  a  like  reason  painfuL 

Scale  of  pleasnrable  and  painftil  BtlmnlatioB.  The  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  degree  of  pleasurable  or  of  painfol  feeling  to  the  strength 
of  the  stimulus  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Wundt  oonceivea  a  scalo 
somewhat  as  follows.  As  soon  as  the  stimulus  passes  the  threshold  and 
causes  an  appreciable  sensation  it  begins  to  be  pleasurable,  and  the 
pleasure  goes  on  increasing  as  the  stimulus  is  increased.  At  length  a 
point  or  region  of  maximum  pleasure  is  reached  which  probably  answers 
to  that  medium  region  of  the  scale  where  the  finest  discrimination  is 
poaaible.  From  here  on  the  pleasure  rapidly  diminishes  tiU  a  certain 
*  point  of  indifference '  is  reached.  Above  this  any  further  increase 
produces  pain,  which  in  its  turn  increases  till  at  the  point  known  as 
the  Height  (see  above,  p.  116)  the  maximum  of  pain  is  reached  (Ph/ynoL 
Piyehologief  Cap.  X.,  Sect  1).  Wundfs  supposition  of  an  indifference- 
point  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  Bain's  idea  of  a  neutral  mode  of 
excitement  already  referred  ta 

While  all  pleasure  Beems  to  come  by  way  of  mode- 
rate stimulation  or  activity,  all  pain  does  not  arise  by 
way  of  excessive  stimulation^  Painful  states  of  feelii^ 
are  occasioned  in  certain  cases  by  the  want  of  an 
appropriate  stimulus.  This  is  illustrated  to  some 
extent  in  the  effect  of  darkness.  Prolonged  darkness 
gives  rise  to  a  craving  for  light,  which  in  part  seems 
connected  with  the  circumstance  that  the  organ  is 
ready  for  activity,  but  wants  the  necessary  stimulus. 
The  restlessness  and  uneasiness  of  an  active  boy  who 
cannot  indulge  in  muscular  activity,  and  the  mental 
condition  known  as  tedium,  ennui,  dullness,  which  is 
connected  with   the    absence  of   agreeable    mental 
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stimuli  or  of  outlet  for  mental  activity^  illustrate  the 
same  principle.* 

The  painful  feeling  of  craving  is  apt  to  be  aroused 
by  all  obstructions  to  activity.  These  give  rise  to  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  arrested  or  impeded  activity. 
Thus  when  a  train  of  thought  is  obstructed  by  for- 
getfulness  of  some  link  there  is  this  craving  for  a 
free  outlet  The  pains  due  to  obstruction  commonly 
involve  in  addition  to  this  an  excess  of  activity  in  the 
shape  of  a  wearing  effort  to  overcome  them.* 

It  appears  to  follow  that  pleasurable  activity  lies 
between  two  extremes  of  excessive  or  strained,  and 
defective  or  impeded  exercise.  It  is  important  to  add 
that  the  terms  moderate,  excessive  and  defective  are 
relative  to  the  customary  amount  of  activity  answering 
to  the  natural  strength,  and  the  acquired  habits  of  the 
organ.  An  organ  like  the  eye  that  is  called  on  to  be 
active  through  a  great  portion  of  the  waking  life  rarely 
gives  us  the  pain  of  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sense-organ  like  that  of  smell,  which  is  only  stimulated 
at  rare  intervals,  and  in  an  irregular  way,  gives  us  no 
sense  of  craving  when  the  stimulus  is  absent.  The 
moderate  degree  of  activity  is,  further,  related  to  the 
temporary  condition  of  an  organ  as  fresh  and  vigorous, 
or  feeble.  An  amount  of  muscular  exercise  which  is 
pleasurable  to  a  vigorous  child  will  be  painful  to  a 
weakly  one. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  moderate  ac- 
tivity of  an  organ  (as  now  defined)  is  beneficial  to 

1  Tlieoe  {tains  of  want  or  craTing  are  duly  emphaaiaed  by  Kr.  Spencer, 
Principiei  •/ PgyehOogy,  VoL  I.,  Ffeirt  II.,  Chap.  IX. 

'  Here  the  state  of  want,  craying,  or  desire  is  looked  on  as  a  paaive  state 
of  feeling  only.    Its  relation  to  action  will  be  considered  tother  on. 
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that  organ,  promoting  its  health,  and  continued  effici- 
ency. On  the  other  hand  either  excess  or  deficiency 
of  activity  may  be  supposed  to  be  injurious,  the  first 
by  overtaxing  and  exhausting  its  energy  (and  possibly 
damaging  i^s  structure),  the  second  by  leaving  energy 
pent  up  and  needing  a  vent.  We  may  say  then  that 
pleasure  depends  on  a  due  balance  between  the  pro- 
cess of  stimulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  thai  of 
reinvigoration  on  the  other,  or  between  the  expendi- 
ture and  the  accumulation  of  energy. 

There  are,  as  hinted,  one  or  two  apparent  ezceptionfl  to  this  general 
principle.  In  the  first  place,  even  low  degrees  of  stimulation,  involving 
no  excess  of  activity,  may  be  painfuL  For  example,  bitter  tastes  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees.  Wondt  tries  to  meet  this  difficultj  by  saying 
that  in  this  case  the  indifference-point  is  so  low  that  it  is  no  longer 
distinguishable  from  the  threshold.^  Other  phenomena,  however,  as 
those  of  musical  dissonance,  which  are  disagreeable  in  aU  degrees,  have 
led  some,  as  Fechner,  to  conjecture  that  pleasurable  activity  may  de-, 
pend  not  only  on  the  quantity  or  degree,  but  on  the  form  of  the 
stimulus  as  suitable  or  unsuitable  in  some  way  to  the  requirements  of 
the  organ.*  In  the  second  place  the  absence  of  activity  seems  to  be  the 
occasion  not  only  of  the  pains  of  craving  but  of  the  pleasures  of  repose. 
This  wiU  be  touched  on  again  under  the  following  supplementary  prin- 
ciple.' 

Principle  of  Change  or  Contrast.  As  a  second 
subordinate  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain  we  have 

»  Xoa  ««.,  pp.  470,  471. 

s  VanOMle  der  jBtthOCk,  IL,  p.  906. 

*  The  law  of  stimulation  or  exercise  just  formulated  has  been  variously 
expreesed.  Thus  the  pleasure  has  been  referred  to  the  increase  of  nerve- 
energy,  the  transformation  of  potential  eneigy  into  living  force,  and  so  forth. 
For  some  of  the  modes  of  expressing  the  principle  the  reader  should  consult 
Hamilton,  ZeOura  on  MetaphyHcB^  XLIL,  XLIIL,  Bain,  The  Senses  and  the 
Jntelkd,  Chap.  lY.,  Sect  21,  22.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reducing  all 
pleasures  to  a  simple  principle  of  stimulation  are  well  pointed  out  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  JBxaminatum  of  Sir  W.  JIamilton*s  Philosophy ^  Chap.  ZXY.,  and  by 
Mr.  Gumey,  Pinoer  of  Sound ,  Chap.  I.,  Sect  2. 
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the  kw  of  change  or  contrast  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  85)  that  a  change  of  impression  is  a  condi- 
tion of  prolonged  mental  actiyity.  We  have  now  to 
note  its  effect  on  the  feelings,  and  more  particnlarly 
on  the  pleasures.  The  understanding  of  the  precise 
bearing  of  change  or  variety  of  stimulation  on  the 
emotional  life,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Effect  of  Prolongation  of  Pleasurable  Stimulus. 
In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  change  on  the 
intensity  of  our  pleasures  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
at  the  correlative  fact,  the  effect  of  prolonged  and 
of  unvarying  stimulation,  and,  generally,  of  what  we 
call  familiarity  and  custom.  It  follows  firom  the 
general  principle  of  pleasurable  stimulation,  that  a 
powerful  stimulus  continuing  to  act,  or  frequently 
renewing  its  action,  may  become  painful  by  &tiguing 
or  injuring  the  organ  concerned.  A  momentary  blast 
of  a  horn  may  be  agreeable,  but  the  continuance  or 
frequent  renewal  x)f  the  sound  will  be  disagreeable. 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  there  is  no  dis- 
agreeable effect  produced,  a  pleasurable  stimulus  if  it 
continues  to  act  loses  its  pleasurable  effect.  The  same 
sight  or  sound  '  over  and  over  again '  soon  ceases  to 
be  a  stimulus  to  attention.  When  we  first  walk  out 
into  the  fields  on  a  spring  morning  the  bright  green 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  the  song  of  the  birds 
ravish  us.  But  after  an  hour^s  walking  we  hardly 
notice  them.  Many  of  the  activities  of  the  organism, 
being  constant  and  unvarying,  supply  under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  distinct  consciousness,  and  therefore 
no  pleasure  at  all.  Thus  there  is  little  enjoyment 
attending  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  functions  in 
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a  usual  way*  And  mental  activity  in  so  fSEtr  as  it 
becomes  regnlarly  recurrent  and  uniform  approximates 
in  character  to  this  bodily  activity.  Our  daily  routine 
of  work  is  apt  to  lose  its  first  pleasurableness  by  its 
very  uniformity.  Unvarying  surroundings  however 
agreeable  at  first,  the  same  scenery  and  the  same 
fiaces,  axe  apt  to  pall  on  the  mind,  producing  the  sense 
of  monotony  and  the  craving  for  change. 

Some  writers  have  eotight  to  give  a  predae  form  to  the  law  of  abate- 
ment or  'decay'  of  pleasuable  ezdtement  I)r»  Bain  aigaes  that  ''it 
is  lapid  at  first ;  while  after  a  certain  time,  which  may  be  weeks  or 
months,  bnt  seldom  years,  the  ftuiher  diminution  is  imperceptible" 
^TAs  JSmotum^  oful  ti^  FTttt,  Pt  L,  Chap.  IV^  §  8).  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  effects  of  perfect  uniformity  or  constancy  and 
of  frequency  in  the  application  of  the  stimulus.  Our  home  surround- 
ings the  pictures  on  the  walls,  &c.,  by  being  always  with  us  tend  to  lose 
their  pleasurable  effect  On  the  other  hand  regularly  recuiring  plea- 
sures^ as  those  of  the  table,  social  intercourse,  &c,  though  by  reason  of 
thdr  regularity  subject  to  the  effect  of  abatement,  by  reason  of  their 
inteimittant  character  satisfy  the  conditions  of  change  to  some  extent. 
This  tendency  to  loss  or  abatement  in  the  case  of  all  prolonged  or 
frequently  recurring  pleasures  is  counteracted  in  a  measure  by  a 
number  of  agendet.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  imagi- 
•  nation  of  the  absent  term  of  the  antithesis  or  contrast.  By  keeping  in 
mind  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  customary  source  of  pleasure  is 
abeent  we  are  able  to  renew  at  will  to  some  extent  the  first  vivid  inten- 
sity of  eiyoyment.  Thus  we  derive  a  considerable  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  health,  of  being  weU  provided  for,  &a,  by 
recalling  the  time  when  we  wanted  these  good  things,  or  by  imagining 
ourselves  as  wanting  them.  Hence  the  value  of  aU  art  that  depicts  or 
reprewnts  wretchedness:  it  supplies  to  the  imagination  the  foil  or 
element  of  contrast  by  a  reference  to  what  we  realise  some  customary 
good,  and  an  old  and  familiar  pleasure  becomes  in  a  manner  a  new  one. 
Persons  of  a  vivid  imagination,  though  they  are  exposed  to  more  suffering 
on  this  account,  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  derive  pleasure  from 
customaiy  and  abiding  sources  than  others.* 

^Otlier  ocratttflraction%  mors  particiilarly  the  effect  of  association  in 
deepening  the  emotJonal  value  of  what  is  familiar  will  be  spoken  of  by  and 
by. 
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Effects  of  Change  on  Pleasurable  Feeling.  We  see 
then  that  pleasure  iiXYolyes  change  or  contrast  of 
mental  condition  for  a  double  reason :  (1)  because  all 
the  more  powerful  modes  of  pleasurable  stimulation 
need  to  be  limited  in  duration  if  they  are  not  to 
fatigue  and  produce  pain  instead  of  pleasure ;  and  (2) 
because  change,  variety,  or  contrast  of  impression,  is 
a  condition  of  that  vigorous  activity  of  attention  on 
which  all  vivid  states  of  mind  depend.  The  greater 
the  amount  of  change  involved  (provided  it  is  not 
violent^  that  is  so  great  and  sudden  as  to  produce  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  shock)  the  more  intense  in 
general  will  be  the  resulting  pleasure.  Hence  the 
peculiar  effect  of  strong  contrasts  in  our  experience, 
e.g.^  between  town  and  country  surroundings. 

This  principle  of  change  may  be  viewed  under  one  of 
two  forms.  In  the  first  place,  a  pleasurable  activity 
of  any  kind  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  an 
inferior  degree  of  activity  of  the  particular  organ  or 
faculty  concerned  By  inferior  is  here  meant  leas 
pleasurable,  or  painful  instead  of  pleasurable.  This 
may  be  called  the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  in  the 
degree  of  activity.  In  the  second  place,  a  pleasurable 
activity  may  be  viewed  as  a  deviation  from  a  pre- 
ceding unlike  mode  of  activity.  This  may  be  called 
the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  in  the  kind  of  activity. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  effect  of  Variety  and 
Novelty.  A  word  or  two  may  suffice  to  illustrate 
each  effect. 

Change  in  Degree  of  Activity.  Activity  is  plea- 
surable in  so  far  as  it  is  a  transition  from  a  previous 
state  of  inactivity  or  of  less  activity.     The  most  in- 
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tensely  pleasurable  activities  are  preceded  by  a  state 
of  impeded  activity  or  enforced  inactivity,  with  its 
attending  painful  feeling  of  craving.  Thus  we  greatly 
enjoy  fresh  air  after  being  deprived  of  it  for  a  while. 
Similarly  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  liberty,  and 
so  on,  depends  on  a  temporary  loss  and  sense  of  need 
of  these  possessions.  A  rise  from  a  lower  point  in  the 
scale  of  activity  gives  the  pleasurable  feeling  in  a  less 
marked  form.  An  increase  in  bodily  vigour,  in  know- 
ledge, in  material  possessions,  in  reputation,  and  so 
forth,  is  attended  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  ex- 
panding activity. 

Ab  pointed  oat  hj  Fechner,  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  tlie 
relation  of  increase  of  (pleasurable)  stimnlos  to  increase  of  pleasure,  and 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  stimulus  to  that  of  sensation  formulated  in 
Weber's  Law.  The  more  monej  ('fortune  physique')  a  man  has  the 
greater  must  be  the  increase  in  order  that  his  happiness  ('fortune 
morale*}  may  be  appreciably  augmented.^  But  the  relation  is  com- 
monly more  complicated  tbian  this.  According  to  this  theory  a  given 
amount  of  new  information  ought  to  increase  the  pleasurable  consdous- 
neas  of  knowledge  much  more  in  the  case  of  an  ignorant  than  of  a  wise 
person*  Probably  the  relation  does  hold  roughly  as  between  childhood 
and  manhood.  A  new  piece  of  knowledge  is  more  to  a  child  than  to  an 
adult  because  it  implies  a  greater  increase  of  his  whole  stock  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  pleasure  of 
acquiring  a  new  fact  or  truth  varies  directly  as  the  amount  of  previous 
knowledge  with  which  it  can  be  brought  into  connection. 

Again,  a  transition  from  a  state  of  excessive  to  one 
of  moderate  activity  is  a  common  condition  of  plea- 
sure. Tbe  passage  from  glaring  sunlight  to  a  moderate 
light  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  sense  of  relief. 
When  a  task  either  bodily  or  mental  is  beyond  our 
powers,  anything  which  lightens  it  gives  a  pleasant 
sense  of  ease.     The  removal  of  hindrances  or  impedi* 

1 0.  T.  Fechner,  EUfMHU  der  Ptyefio^ysik^  Vol  L,  IX.,  |  e. 
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ments  which  have  necessitated  a  painful  effort  brings 
pleasure  by  allowing  activity  to  proceed  at  its  natural 
pace.  All  transition  from  states  of  over-excitement 
to  modes  of  quiet  activity  is  agreeable.  Even  the 
repose  of  an  organ  if  undtdy  fatigued  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure.  The  rest  of  the  body  after  prolonged 
muscular  exercise,  and  of  the  brain  after  protracted 
study  gives  a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasurable  relie£ 

Change  in  the  kind  of  Activity.  In  order  that  an 
activity  may  be  pleasurable  it  is  not  always  necessary 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  painful  state  of 
arrested  or  impeded  activity.  An  adequate  element 
of  change  may  be  supplied  by  a  due  variation  in  the 
kind  of  activity.  In  this  way  a  pleasurable  flow  of 
mental  and  bodily  activity  may  be  maintained  over 
a  prolonged  period,  each  organ  and  &culty  having  its 
alternate  stages  of  work  and  repose  with  a  miTiiTiriTiTy^ 
of  the  pains  both  of  excessive  and  of  defective  activity. 
Here  again  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure  will  vary  as  the  amount  of  the  change. 
A  transition  from  bodily  to  mental  activity,  or  vice 
versd,  from  the  exercise  of  one  sense-organ  to  another, 
from  one  train  of  thought  to  a  fresh  and  wholly  dis* 
connected  train,  illustrates  this  effect 

What  are  known  as  the  pleastires  of  Novelty  are 
but  one  illustration  of  this  law  of  change  or  Variety. 
What  is  new,  unfamiliar,  or  rare,  acts,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  the  attention, 
and  the  mental  activity  as  a  whole:  it  involves  a 
marked  change  from  customary  modes  of  activity. 
A  novel  experience  in  early  life,  such  as  the  first 
party,  the  first  visit  to  the  Pantomime,  the  first 
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jotimey  abroad;  calls  out  new  activittes  of  mind,  or 
exercises  the  faculties  in  a  fresh. and  unaccustomed 
way.  Hence  the  peculiar  intensity  of  enjoyment 
belonging  to  these  first  experiences  of  life.  Where 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  novelty  is  precluded  a 
modest  substitute  for  it  is  found  in  the  rarity  or 
infrequency  of  an  experience.  The  coming  holidays 
are  always  a  pleasant  excitement  to  a  boy  or  a  girl 
at  school  Any  experience  which  is  disconnected 
with  preceding  events,  and  so  comes  upon  us  tmex- 
pectedly  has  something  of  the  same  effect 

The  dependenee  of  pleasure  on  clumge  has  been  folly  lecogniBed  by 
aadent  and  modem  writeia  The  doctrine  of  Flato  that  all  pleasure  is 
negatiTe,  presupposing  a  preceding  state  of  pain  from  which  it  is  merely 
an  escape,  emphasises  this  idea  of  the  reUtivity  of  pleasorable  feeling. 
Many  of  our  pleasures  plainly  depend  on  the  removal  of  a  previous 
state  of  pain.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  pleasure  owes  its 
existence  solely  to  the  dreumstanee  of  change  or  reliel  The  satisfaction 
of  a  craving  or  a  painful  desire  commonly  liberates  activities  of  some 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of  repose  probably  involve  a 
positive  source  of  enjoyment  in  tiie  setting  free  of  eneigy  for  other 
activities*  Thus  bodily  repose  by  ending  tiie  drain  on  tiie  energies 
made  by  the  muscles,  £ivoun  the  pleasurable  activity  of  the  vital  organs, 
and  the  flow  of  the  mental  operational^ 

Dr*  Bain  singles  out  certain  feeUngs,  Wonder,  Novelty,  liberty^  and 
Power,  as  *  Emotions  of  Belativity,'  since  they  depend  in  a  peculiar 
manner  on  a  change  of  circumstances  as  their  conditions.  Thus  the 
delight  in  liberty  is  the  pleasurable  relisase  fkom  restraint  We  only 
enjoy  freedom  when  we  contrast  tiie  condition  with  that  of  restraint^ 
one  actually  experienced  or  imagined.  Similarly  with  the  pleasures  of 
power,  superiority,  &c* 

>  The  theory  that  aU  pleasure  is  negative,  being  simply  deliverance  from  a 
previooB  state  of  pain  was  propounded  by  Plato,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  his  sacoe^wn.  For  an  historical  acoonnt  of  the  theory  see  Dumont^ 
Thdorie  SeUmiifique  de  la  Sentibilit^  Part  I.,  Chap.  I.  Those  who  regard 
pain  and' pleasure  as  the  ooncomitants  of  a  hindrance  and  a  liberation  from 
the  same,  tend  to  regard  pleasure  as  something  secondaxy  and  dependent 
though  positive^    See  Yolkmann,  op.  eU,,  II.,  f  128. 

s  Th4  MmoHom  and  the  WiU,  Part  I.,  Chap.  IV. 
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Effect  of  prolonged  painful  Stimulation.  So  fisff  we 
have  been  considering  the  effects  of  prolongation  and 
of  variation  of  stimulation  in  relation  to  pleasure  only. 
But  in  order  to  grasp  all  the  conditions  on  which 
pleasure  depends  we  must  glance  at  the  influence  of 
the  same  circumstances  on  our  pains. 

A  painful  stimulation  if  prolonged  tends  in  general 
to  lose  its  first  powerful  effect  A  patient  suffers  less 
from  prolonged  bodily  pain  (supposing  the  cause  not 
to  increase),  and  we  all  suffer  less  from  worries  and 
troubles  when  these  are  permanent  and  familiar.^ 
What  is  known  as  the  loss  or  deadening  of  (painful) 
sensibility  illustrates  the  same  principle.  A  child  often 
rebuked  or  laughed  at  suffers  less  and  less.  The 
frequent  application  of  the  painful  stimulus  induces 
a  state  of  comparative  apathy  or  indifference.  Hence 
we  may  say  that  intense  pain  like  intense  pleasure  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  change,  variety,  or  novelty. 

Accommodation  to  Stimulus.  The  effect  of  prolonged 
stimulation,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  in  dimi- 
nishing the  intensity  of  the  feeling  evidently  implies 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organ*  There  is  a 
process  of  adjustment  or  accommodation.  What  is 
commonly  called  accommodation  of  organ  to  stimulus 
involves  more  than  this.  It  implies  that  a  stimulus 
which  at  first  is  distinctly  disagreeable  may  in  time 
become  not  only  indifferent  but  positively  pleasurable. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  acquired  liMngs  of  the  palate, 
the  fondness  for  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  condiments, 

1  This  tendency  in  often  diflgoised  by  the  fact  that  prolonged  painM 
Btimulation  intolves  more  and  more  dietnrbance  and  therefore  cause  of  pain. 
Also  the  memory  of  previons  pains  persists  and  combining  with  the  present 
tends  to  augment  the  whole  effect. 
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and  so  on*  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  growth  of 
an  organ  or  a  faculty  implies  an  accommodation  to  a 
greater  strength  of  stimulus,  so  that  an  amount  of 
exercise  which  was  at  first  excessive  and  painful,  be- 
comes pleasurable.  In  these  cases  the  organ  under- 
goes a  permanent  accommodation  either  to  a  new  kind 
or  a  new  degree  of  stimulation*^ 

Habituation.  One  other  eflFect  of  prolongation  or 
frequent  recurrence  of  stimulation  in  its  bearing  on 
our  pains  remains  to  be  touched  on*  As  we  saw 
above,  in  the  case  of  all  customary  pleasurable 
stimuli  the  first  intensity  is  lost.  When  we 
become  accustomed  to  our  surroundings,  our  modes 
of  occupation,  and  even  our  modes  of  recreation, 
these  lose  their  first  intense  pleasurableness,  and 
become  either  sources  of  a  comparatively  quiet  en- 
jojonent,  or  perhaps  indiiSerent.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  customary  has  as 
its  further  result  the  attachment  or  clinging  of  the 
mind  to  them,  so  that  their  removal  or  interruption 
occasions  a  painful  sense  of  strangeness  and  craving. 
In  other  words  repetition  and  use  have  in  this  case 
given  birth  to  a  corresponding  want  In  this  way 
the  effect  of  the  prolongation  or  frequent  recurrence 
of  a  stimulus  is  not  only  to  diminish  the  positive 
pleasure  connected  with  its  presence,  but  also  to 
augment  the  negative  pain  (craving)  connected  with 
its  absence.  This  last  part  of  the  effect  may  be  con- 
veniently marked  off  as  that  of  Habituation. 

There  ib  Bomething  corresponding  to  this  in  the  ease  of  prolonged 

>  It  Ib  probable  that  in  each  cue  there  is  a  ttrengthening  of  the  oigan, 
though  in  different  wayii 
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painf  m  fitiinnlation.  The  effect  of  zepetition  and  clutom  is  not  only  to 
deaden  eenalbility  and  indooe  apathy  so  long  as  the  painful  rtimiilna 
lasts,  bnt  to  intensify  the  pleasure  when  the  stimnlna  is  withdiawn.  A 
child  used  to  haid  lebofis  will  show  a  keen  delight  at  zeeeinng  a  kind 
woid.  Bat  here  the  case  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  freqnent 
wonnding  of  a  sensibility  tends  to  destzoy  it  as  a  whole,  that  is  on  its 
plearazable  and  painM  side  aUke;  A  child  habitoally  treated  with 
harshness  tends  to  become  indifferent  to  othen^  feelingi  and  behaTioor 
altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  effect  of  long  protracted  confinement  is  to 
destroy  the  relish  for  liberty  when  it  eomesL  Every  feeling  veqaircs  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  or  gratification,  that  is  pleasuzalde  etimn- 
lation,  for  its  maintenance  as  an  emotional  susceptibility. 

The  principles  of  Accommodation  and  Habituation 
just  touched  on  tend  to  limit  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  Change,  Variety,  or  Novelty.  Change 
is  only  a  condition  of  pleasure  within  certain  limits. 
So  far  as  the  mind  is  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  a 
stimulus  originally  disagreeable,  prolongation  of  the 
process  of  stimulation  is  a  condition  of  the  enjoyment. 
And  so  fax  as  the  mind  comes  under  the  influence  of 
habit,  change  is  productive  of  pain  and  not  of  plea- 
sure. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tother,  that  many  pleasnres,  those  that  depmd 
on  complex  conditions,  are  only  experienced  after  a  certain  measnre  ef 
mental  persistence,  llie  beauty  of  a  natural  scene,  of  a  melody,  and  ao 
forth,  is  only  felt  after  dwelling  on  it,  or  after  a  Sequent  return  and 
renewal  of  the  impression.  Hence  all  the  more  refined  (intellectoal 
and  eesthetic)  pleasures  involve  a  limitation  of  change.  The  love  of 
variety  in  its  extreme  form  thus  precludes  the  deeper  kinds  of  e^joy* 
ment. 

The  craving  for  change,  and  the  clinging  to  what  is 
customary,  are  two  great  opposed  principles  in  our 
emotional  life.  The  new  ceases  to  delight  when  it 
implies  a  rupture  of  continuity  with  the  past,  the 
customary  type  of  experience.     Our  happiness  de- 
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pends  on  a  due  adjustment  of  these  conditions.  It 
may  be  added  that  different  minds  have  by  nature 
these  two  tendencies  in  very  unequal  measure.  Some 
children  arc  by  temperament  fond  of  excitement, 
variety,  novelty.  They  delight  in  seeing  new  feces, 
in  being  taken  to  new  houses,  and  so  on.  Others 
ding  tenaciously  to  the  old  and  familiar.^ 

Mutual  Furtherance  and  Hindrance  of  Activities* 
One  other  subordinate  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain 
has  to  be  touched  on.  So  far  we  have  spoken  of 
the  activity  of  an  organ  as  though  it  were  something 
complete  in  itself  and  isolated  from  other  activities. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  several  organs,  brain, 
sense-organs,  muscles,  &c.,  are  closely  connected  one 
with  another.  Hence  the  stimulation  of  auy  one  has 
indirect,  remote,  or  extended  effects,  as  well  as  direct, 
proximate,  or  restricted  effects.  For  instance,  the 
stimulation  of  the  ear  by  a  fine  musical  clang  calls 
into  activity  not  only  the  auditory  centre  giving  rise 
to  the  sensuous  pleasure  of  sound,  but  other  con- 
nected centres  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  ideal  or 
associated  pleasures.  Not  only  so,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
physical  accompaniments  and  expression  of  emotion, 
every  pleasurable  or  painful  mental  activity  is  at- 
tended by  a  still  wider  range  of  effects  in  the  shape  of 
modifications  of  the  actions  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles. 

It  follows  from  this  close  connection  of  the  several 
nerve  structures  or  organs  that  the   condition   of 

1  On  tli0  whole  effect  of  change  and  halnt  on  iiletmires  and  pains  alike,  aeo 
O.  T.  Fecliner,  Von^iOe  tfer  jEtihetik,  L,  p.  861,  kc ;  IL,  Chaps.  XXXYIU. 
and  XXXIX, 
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one  affects  that  of  the  others.  When  the  vital 
processes  of  digestion  and  circulation  go  on  well 
the  cerebral  activities  are  furthered,  the  thoughts 
flow  freely,  and  the  mind  takes  on  a  cheerful  tone. 
Conversely  when  the  mind  is  cheered  by  happy 
thoughts,  the  organic  processes  are  promoted.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overtaxing  or  impeding  of  the  acti- 
9  vities  of  any  organ,  not  only  leads  to  a  painftJ  feeling 
in  connection  with  that  organ,  but  interferes  with  the 
due  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  other  organs.  A 
striking  example  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  prostrating 
effects  of  intensely  painful  emotion  as  terror,  and 
passionate  grief.  These  distressing  forms  of  mental 
activity  enfeeble  not  only  the  powers  of  the  brain, 
but  those  of  the  muscular  and  internal  organs. 

In  general  the  pleasurable  condition  of  one  organ  tends  to  the  like 
condition  of  the  rest  The  organism  is  a  hannonious  system  in  which 
the  prosperity  of  each  part  farthers  that  of  the  other  parts.  But  thia^ 
though  the  general  tendency,  is  liable  to  certain  exceptions.  A  Treiy 
powerful  mental  stimulus  may  give  immediate  pleasure,  but  produce 
hurtful  secondary  results.  Boisterous  mirth  enfeebles  and  exhausts. 
A  sudden  shock  of  joy  may  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  crushing  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stimulus  may  have  as  its  direct  result  a  painful 
feeUng  and  yet  promote  indirectly  a  measure  of  pleasurable  activity.  A 
disagreeable  shock  («.^.,  a  loud  sound,  a  cold  plunge,  a  shaip  blow)  may 
set  in  activity  somnolent  energies  and  so  further  pleasure.  > 

^  The  indirect  effects  of  stimulation,  namely  those  on  the  vital  processee, 
are  regarded  by  Dr.  Bain  as  constituting  the  leading  circumstance  in  plea* 
sure.  Pleasure,  according  to  him,  is  connected  with  an  increase,  pain,  with 
an  abatement  of  the  vital  functions.  The  Semes  and  the  InUlUd,  Chapi  IV.,  p. 
28S.  Mr.  H.  Spencer  regards  the  interdependence  of  different  pleasurable 
activities  as  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  an  oiganism  or  consensus  of 
functions.  He  goes  on  further  to  reason  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution  that 
the  special  organs  are  so  constituted  that  their  normal  and  pleasareble  fonc- 
tions  must  subserve  the  sum  of  oiganic  Amctions  which  we  call  life.  In 
other  words  the  pleasurable  activity  of  any  oigan  {e.g.,  the  palate)  coincides 
in  general  with  what  is  beneficial  or  life-preserving  to  the  organism.  (Prim* 
eiples  of  FByekology^  L,  §  124,  9i  seq,) 
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Harmony  and  Conflict  among  Mental  States. 

Sometliiiig  analogous  to  this  mutual  furtherauce  and 
hindrance  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  takes  place 
with  respect  to  different  modes  of  mental  activity 
arising  at  the  same  time.  The  mind  is  a  unity  in 
even  a  stricter  sense  than  the  bodily  organism  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Out  of  all  the  aggregate  of) 
states  connected  with  the  several  activities  of  the 
moment,  only  a  small  fraction  rises  into  the  region  of 
dear  consciousness.  Distinct  consciousness  approxi 
mates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  single  chain  of  successive 
mental  states.  Hence  the  mind  cannot  be  in  two 
dissimilar  states  at  the  same  moment.  When,  then,  it 
is  acted  upon  or  affected  in  two  unlike  or  opposed  ways, 
there  arises  an  effect  of  mutual  conflict,  accompanied 
by  a  painful  feeling  of  jar  or  discord.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  two  varieties  of  pleasurable  activity  simultane- 
ously excited  are  homogeneous  and  capable  of  com- 
bining, there  results  a  mutual  furtherance  of  the 
activities,  accompanied  by  a  pleasurable  feeling  of 
harmony. 

The  conflict  may  arise  through  the  sense  of  an 
opposition  between  external  circumstances  and  our 
inclinations  and  desires,  or  of  the  presence  of  some 
obstacle  to  our  activity.  A  child  shut  up  in  a 
room  experiences  conflict  through  the  collision  of 
outer  circumstances  with  his  desires,  inclinations, 
and  recurring  groups  of  mental  images  (of  the  play- 
ground, &c.).  To  be  disappointed  in  an  expectation 
means  a  sense  of  discord  between  expectation  and 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  circumstances 
are  seen  to  answer  to  desire,  when  anticipation  is 

o2 
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fulfilled,  and  bo  on,  there  is  a  pleasurable  sense  of 
harmony.* 

What  is  commonly  meant  by  the  feeling  of  conflict 
occurs  when  two  or  more  distinct  modes  of  mental 
activity  oppose  and  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
effect  of  mental  distraction  is  an  example  of  this. 
When  we  are  surroimded  by  a  number  of  persons 
talking,  our  attention  is  drawn  hither  and  thither, 
and  a  painful  sense  of  confusion  arises.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  simultaneous  impressions  are  connected 
one  with  another,  a  feeling  of  harmony  arises.  Other 
examples  of  conflict  and  harmony  are  the  state  of 
doubt  and  its  solution;  the  sense  of  contradiction 
between  assertion  and  fact  (or  assertion  and  asser- 
tion), and  of  reconciliation :  the  conflict  of  impulses 
and  motives,  when  inclination  draws  us  at  the  same 
moment  in  different  directions,  or  when  inclination 
and  duty  are  opposed,  and  the  happy  convergence  of 
different  impulses  in  one  and  the  same  direction  of 
.action.  As  a  last  illustration  may  be  named  tlie 
eflfects  of  others'  sympathy  and  want  of  sympathy 
with  us,  and  of  their  approval  and  disapproval  of  our 
actions.  The  absence  of  sympathy  or  approval  pro- 
duces a  painful  sense  of  difference  and  opposition 
analogous  to  the  intellectual  feeling  of  contradiction ; 
while  the  expression  of  these  feelings  results  in  a 
pleasant  consciousness  of  agreement  and  unity* 

The  Principle  of  Hannony  and  Conflict  which  is  adopted  in  acme 
form  by  all  psychologists  assumes  the  place  of  th6  leading  law  of  plea- 

^  Probably  the  pleasure  of  rhythm  in  music  and  verse  depends  in  part  on 
a  continual  satisfaction  of  expectation  of  a  rapid,  Tague,  and  half-consdoua 
kind. 
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sore  and  pain  in  tlie  bands  of  these  who  connect  all  feeling  with  a 
piocess  of  mutual  hindrance  and  furtherance  among  representations. 

The  principle  has  a  wide  range  in  our  emotional  life.  Most  of  our 
feelings  are  complex  made  up  of  many  elements  of  pleasure,  of  pain,  or 
of  both.  A  subordinate  element  of  conflict  may  add  to  the  intensity  of 
a  pleasure,  by  providing  the  necessary  point  of  contrast  This  is  true 
of  the  feelings  with  which  we  commoiily  look  forward  to  some  uncertain 
good,  and  look  backwards  on  some  lost  happiness.  It  is  true,  also,  of 
the  feelings  with  which  we  follow  a  tragedy.  In  the  emotions  of  humour 
and  sublimity,  again,  we  are  aware  of  a  painful  and  dissonant  element 
which  though  tending  to  rise  into  distinct  consciousness  is  kept  down 
by  the  greater  force  of  other  representations.^ 


Varieties  of  Pleasure  and  Pain :  Classes  of  Feeling. 
As  already  remarked,  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  fall 
into  two  main  divisions,  those  arising  immediately 
from  a  process  of  nervous  stimulation,  more  particu- 
larly, the  excitation  of  sensory  (incarrying)  nerves, 
and  those  depending  on  some  mode  of  mental  activity. 
The  first  (popularly  marked  oflF  as  bodily  feelings)  as 
involving  processes  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  orga- 
nism may  be  called  peripherally  excited  feelings  or 
more  briefly  sense-feelings.  The  second  being  con- 
nected with  central  nerve-processes  (in  the  brain) 
may  be  described  as  centrally  excited  feelings,  or  as 
emotions. 

(a)  Sense-Feelings.    Each  of  these  classes  may  be 

1  The  exact  nature  of  the  principle  of  Harmony  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt. 
Those  who  regard  feeling  as  necessarily  embodied  in  intellectnal  activity  con- 
sider the  relations  of  hannony  and  its  opposite  to  hold  of  the  representations 
and  not  of  the  feelings  themselves.  Feelings  cannot  act  one  upon  another, 
but  only  the  representations  of  which  they  are  the  concomitants.  (See  Volk- 
mann,  op.  cit,  f  128,  p.  803,  and  §  131).  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  analogy 
between  the  emotional  appreciation  of  harmony  and  the  intellectual  recogni- 
tion of  similarity  or  identity.  The  highest  esthetic  feeling,  the  appreciation 
of  harmonious  relations  of  form,  approaches  an  intellectual  act^  and  in  the 
logical  feelings  of  consistency  the  emotion  attaches  itself  distinctly  to  the 
idea  of  identity. 
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subdivided  into  smaller  classes.  The  sense-feelings 
may  arise  from  certain  changes  or  disturbances  in 
some  part  of  the  organism  itself.  These  are  the 
organic  sense-feelings,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  feelings 
connected  with  increase  and  decrease  of  temperature 
in  the  skin,  &c  Since,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  110), 
the  sensations  of  which  these  feelings  are  the  im- 
mediate accompaniments  are  to  a  large  extent  wanting 
in  definiteness  of  character  and  unsusceptible  of  dis- 
tinct  localisation,  the  several  elements  of  feeling  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  one  from  another. 

The  second  group  of  sense-feelings  consists  of  the 
pleasures  and  pains  connected  with  the  stimulation 
of  the  special  senses.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  muscular  sensation,  pleasures 
of  movement,  pain  of  prolonged  effort,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  much  more  definitely  distinguishable  than 
the  organic  pleasures  and  pains,  and  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  localisation.  The  pleasures  of  the  two  higher 
senses  hearing  and  sight  have  certain  distinguishing 
marks  which  bring  them  into  close  connection  with 
the  mental  feelings.^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  internal 
organic  sensations,  painful  feeling  preponderates  over 
pleasurable.  The  due  performance  of  the  functions 
of  circulation,  digestion,  &c.,  gives  us  but  little  plea- 
sure. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  sensations 
of  the  special  senses,  the  pleasurable  element  becomes 

^  For  a  good  daaaific&tion  of  the  aeiiM-feelings  see  Nablowsky,  Dot  O^mhU* 
lOen  (1862),  pi  SS,  Ice  This  writer  indudee  the  feelingi  connected  with 
eight  and  hearing  among  mental  feelinga  proper.  For  the  gronnde  of  this 
diyiaion  see  p.  181.  The  organic  MnsationB  have  been  carefoUy  sabdinded 
by  A.  Horwics.    See  Mind,  VoL  VIL  0882),  p.  802. 
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more  prominent,  and  in  the  higher  senses  seems  to 
preponderate  over  the  painful  element 

importance  of  Sense«Feelings.  We  may  dismiss 
this  class  of  feelings  at  once  with  a  word  or  two. 
They  are  of  great  importance  for  our  happiness  and 
misery.  More  particularly  in  early  life  before  the 
emotions  are  developed  they  constitute  a  chief  part 
of  the  life  of  feeling.  The  pains  of  indigestion,  of 
cold,  of  hunger,  and  so  on,  make  up  a  chief  part  of 
the  infant's  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking,  of  warmth,  of  contact,  light 
and  sound,  make  up  most  of  his  happiness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that  owing^to  the  close 
connection  between  body  and  mind,  the  organic  feel- 
ings have  a  fiax-reaching  eflFect  on  the  higher  emotional 
Ufa  An  uneasy  attitude  of  body,  the  pressure  or 
chafing  of  a  garment,  or  the  chilliness  of  a  limb,  is 
quite  enough  to  depress  the  mental  powers,  to  induce 
irritability  of  temper,  a  disposition  to  peevishness, 
and  to  outbreaks  of  angry  passion.  On  the  other  hand, 
pleasurable  states  of  the  body  lead  to  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  state  of  mind.  The  sum  of  all  the  imper- 
fectly discriminated  organic  feelings  at  any  time  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  coenaes- 
thesis  or  general  feeling  of  well-being,  or  its  opposite, 
malaise,  which  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
dominant  mental  tone  or  mood  of  cheerfulness,  or 
depression. 

Finally,  the  sense-feelings  as  a  whole  will  be  found 
to  supply  important  elements  out  of  which  the  emo- 
tions proper  are  developed.  Thus  fear  and  anger 
have  their  rise  in  the  mental  reproduction  of  some 
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organic  pain  {e.g.,  the  effect  of  a  bum  or  of  a  blow). 
So  noble  a  feeling  as  love  itself  may  have  as  its 
humble  origin  in  the  infant's  mind  a  memory  of 
numerous  organic  pleasures  (satisfactions  of  appetite, 
of  warmth,  &c.).  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  the 
higher  senses  are  taken  up  into  the  emotion  of 
beauty. 

(b)  Emotions  and  their  Classes.  The  higher  feel- 
ings or  emotions  clearly  fall  into  certain  well-marked 
varieties  of  pleasurable,  together  with  the  corresponding 
painful,  susceptibilities,  such  as  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  Self-esteem,  Love,  and  so  on.^  It  is  the  object  of 
mental  science  to  discover  the  deepest  or  most 
essential  resemblances  and  differences  among  these 
commonly  recognised  groups  of  feeling,  and  to  classify 
them  according  to  these.  No  very  satisfactory  classi- 
fication has  as  yet  been  settled  on,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  taking  a  few  of  the  best  marked 
varieties  and  grouping  these  roughly  according  to 
some  principle. 

The  most  convenient  plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange 
them  in  a  series  or  ascending  scale,  according  to 
their  degree  of  complexity,  or  representativeness. 
If  we  take  as  an  extreme  case  the  emotions  Fear  and 
the  Moral  Sentiment,  this  fact  of  a  difference  in  com- 
plexity becomes  manifest.  Where  analysis  fails  U3 
we  may  fall  back  on  the  order  of  development  of  the 
feelings  in  the  individual  life.  So  far  as  practicable, 
then,  we  shall  deal  first  of  all  with  the  simpler  emo- 

^  In  most  cases  the  pleasnrable  feeling  is  specially  indicated,  the  corre* 
spending  pain  being  understood.  In  the  case  of  Fear,  however,  the  painftil 
feeling  is  commonly  looked  on  as  the  positive  side,  whereas  the  feeling  of 
restored  confidence,  and  courage,  is  viewed  rather  as  the  negative. 
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tionB  involving  Kttle  representativeness,  sucli  as  fear, 
anger,  and  the  earlier  forms  of  love,  and  then  take 
up  the  more  representative  emotions,  such  as  sym- 
pathy, and  the  moral  sentiment. 

IMAeiiltieB  of  daflsUyiiv  the  Emotioiis.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  good  scientific  classification  of  the  emotions. 
These  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  very  nature  of  emotion,  the 
way  in  which  it  is  bound  up  with  a  mass  of  obscure  representation. 
Popular  psychology  has  marked  off  clearly  dLstinguishable  varietieB  as 
Love,  Anger,  and  so  on,  but  the  feelings  thus  distinguished  often  shade 
into  one  another  and  combine  in  a  perplexing  way.  Thus  fear  is  a 
different  emotion  from  reverence,  yet  a  trace  of  it  is  probably  present  in 
this  last 

Agann  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  simple  principle  of  classification.  The 
most  obvious  one  is  the  distinction  between  pleasure  and  pain.  But  to 
make  this  the  basis  of  a  classification  would  be  to  overlook  the  numerous 
and  important  points  of  similarity  between  correlative  pleasures  and 
pains,  thoee  of  love,  of  self-esteem,  and  so  forth.  This  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most  ingenious  attempts  to  classify  feelings 
on  this  principle,  that  of  the  late  L^on  Dumont^ 

Anotiier  way  would  be  to  divide  the  emotions  according  to  the  degree 
of  intellectual  activity  or  representativeness  involved.  Thus  there 
would  be  grades  of  emotion  answering  to  sensation,  perception,  imagi- 
nation, and  thought  This  is  the  principle  followed  by  Mr.  Spencer 
who  arranges  feelingi,  like  cognitions,  in  the  following  grades :  (1) 
preeentative  (actual  sense -feelings),  (2)  presentative- representative 
(actual  and  revived  sense-feelin^X  (3)  representative  (revived  sense- 
feeliogs),  and  (4)  rerepresentativy  ^involving  a  more  complex  or  abstract 
form  of  representation,  as  the  sentiment  of  property  or  of  justice).' 
Since  however  one  and  the  same  type  of  emotion,  e.^.,  beauty  may 
be  excited  under  any  one  of  the  forms  2,  3,  or  4,  it  is  plain  that  this 
does  not  distinguish  the  emotions  according  to  their  qualitative  differ- 


1  Thiorie  SeienHfique  de  la  StngCbUiti,  Part  IL,  Chap.  1.  The  author, 
who  icgards  pleasura  as  depending  on  a  bidance  of  accumulation  and  expendi* 
tore  of  force,  recogoisea  two  groups  of  pleasures  and  pains,  positive  and 
negative.  Positive  pains  arise  from  too  great  expenditure,  negative,  from 
insufficient  accumulation.  Positive  pleasures  result  from  increase  of  excita- 
tion, negative,  from  diminution  of  expenditure.  Among  positive  pains  are 
such  heterogeneous  feelings  as  those  of  effort  bodily  and  mental,  of  the 
hideous,  &c 

s  See  Prineiplet  of  Psychology,  II.,  Part  YIIL,  Chap.  XL 
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If  we  try  to  azrange  the  emotums  aocoiding  to  tlie  degree  of  their 
complexity  many  diffictdtiee  arise.  Must  we  aasnme  that  all  emotions 
are  deTelopments  out  of  sense-feelings  t  This  seems  yery  donbtfuL 
Certain  f^ngs  as  surprise,  disappointment,  seem  to  depend  on  the 
relations  between  impressions  and  the  reaction  of  the  mind  in  attention 
on  its  impressions,  or  on  the  relations  between  simultaneous  or  sncoes- 
siye  mental  states.  In  other  words,  the  very  form  of  mental  activity 
contributes  its  element  of  pleasure  or  the  opposite.  The  fact,  too, 
that  the  several  emotions  often  combine  one  with  another  in  a  very 
disguised  way  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
degree  of  complexity.  As  a  final  difficulty  there  is  the  fEict  that  many 
if  not  all  of  the  main  forms  of  emotion  are  in  a  measure  instinctive. 
These  instinctive  germs  may  include  the  complex  results  of  ancestral 
experience.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  estimate 
relative  degrees  of  complexity  with  any  certainty  or  exactitude.^ 

It  seems  to  follow  from  all  this  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  scientific  classification  of  the  emotions  in  respect  of 
their  complexity.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  rough  serial 
arrangement,  so  far  as  analysis  will  help  us,  and  supplement  this 
method  by  following  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  emotions 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  race.* 

Development  of  Emotion.  The  eame  general  laws 
of  mental  development  which  we  have  found  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  faculties  apply 
also  to  the  emotions.  The  feelings  are  deepened  and 
fixed  by  exercise,  and  there  is  a  progress  from  feelings 
simple  in  their  composition,  involving  little  mentel 
representation,  to  feelings  complex  in  their  nature, 
and  implying  a  high  degree  of  representative  activity. 
We  will  first  consider  the  growth  of  the  emotions 
singly  so  far  as  this  is  one  and  the  same  process  in  all 

I  ^  Mr.  Spencer,  who  traces  all  emotions  to  sense-feelings,  those  of  the  indi- 

vidual or  of  his  ancestors,  sketches  out  roughly  a  scale  of  compleadty  in  his 

■       interesting  chapter,  'The  Feelings,'  PrindpUs  of  Hyehology,  L,  Part  IV., 

V.    Chap.  VIII. 

*  The  difficulties  of  classifying  the  emotions  are  well  brought  ont  by  Piot 
Bain,  Emotions  and  WiU,  8rd  Ed.,  Chap.  III. ;  rf.  Mr.  Spencer's  criticism. 
Essays,  Vol  I.,  Essay  VII.  For  the  common  German  way  of  dividing  the 
Feelings,  see  Bain,  op.  eit,  Appendis,  p.  597. 
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cases.  We  will  then  endeavour  to  trace  in  rough 
outline  the  order  in  which  the  several  varieties  of 
emotion  unfold  themselves. 

Growth  of  Emotion.  (1)  Instinctive  and  Heredi- 
tary Element. — It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
that  the  growth  of  the  several  emotions  cannot  be 
folly  explained  as  the  result  of  individual  experience, 
that  is,  as  a  product  of  sense-feelings.  There  are 
instinctive  capacities  of  emotion  of  different  kinds, 
answering  to  such  well-marked  classes  of  feeling  as 
fear,  anger,  and  love.  These  emotions  arise  uniformly 
when  the  appropriate  circumstances  occur,  and  for 
the  most  part  very  early  in  life.  Thus  there  is  an 
instinctive  disposition  in  the  child  to  feel  in  the  par- 
ticular way  known  as  anger  or  resentment  when  he 
is  annoyed  or  injured.  It  ia  probable,  too,  that 
an  instinctive  element  enters  into  feelings  which 
may  be  shown  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  individual  experience,  such  as  the  moral 
sentiment. 

This  instinctive  capacity  for  emotion  of  a  particular 
kind  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  We  find  that 
similar  circumstances  and  experiences  do  not  result  in 
the  same  intensity  of  einotion  in  different  individuals; 
and  this  shows  that  children  are  bom  with  very 
unequal  amounts  of  native  disposition  to  feel  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  sum  of  these  native  or  instinctive 
dispositions  constitutes  the  (natural)  emotional  tem- 
perament. It  is  doubtless  connected  with  physical 
differences,  namely  in  the  structure  and  mode  of 
working  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  a  whole, 
together  with  the  muscular  system  and  the  vital 
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organs  which  are  concerned   in   the  outgoings   of 
feeling. 

There  ia  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  instinc- 
tive emotional  tendencies  may  be  referred  in  part  to 
ancestral  experience.     Not  only  does  the  child  possess 
the  germs  of  the  several  emotional  capacities,  but 
these  capacities  are  called  forth  in  connection  with 
a  particular  kind  of  object  or  excitant.     And  this 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  transmitted  associations 
in  the  case,  which  associations  are  somehow  embodied 
in  the  inherited  nervous  structure.     For  example,  the 
infant  smiles  when  only  a  few  weeks  old  at  the  sight 
of  lus  mother's  face.     This  seems  to  imply  that  there 
is  a  transmitted  tendency  to  feel  pleasure  of  a  parti* 
cular  kind  in  connection  with  this  kind  of  object,  the 
human  face.     The  charm  of  the  mother's  face  for  the 
child  would  be  explained  by  saying  that  it  vaguely 
recalls  countless  pleasurable  experiences  of  companion* 
ship  and  love  in  the  past  development  of  the  race, 
^gain,   it  seems  probable   that   the   child  has  an 
instinctive    fear    of   strange    men,  and    of   certain 
,  animals.     And  this  might  similarly  be  explained  as 
^  being  the  transmitted  result,  and  a  kind  of  vague 
reminiscence,  of  evils  and  dangers  which  the  experi- 
.  ence  of  the  race  has  led  it  to  associate  with  the  sight 
loi  strangers,  and  wild  animals.^    The  transmission  of 
special  emotional  tendencies  among  particular  races, 

*  For  a  fuller  acconnt  of  the  alleged  facts  of  instmetiTe  emotional  pheno- 
mena»  and  of  their  interpretation  by  the  principle  of  inheritance,  see  O.  H. 
Schneider,  Der  metucMicht  WUU^  p.  211  ttteq.^rf.  60  teq.  The  question  of 
an  instinctive  fear  of  animals  in  children  is  ably  discussed  by  Preyer,  DU 
SeeU  des  Kindes,  p.  104,  &c  Mr.  H.  Spencer  seeks  to  show  how  the  serend 
emotional  capacities  may  have  been  buUt  up  through  the  experience  of  the 
race  and  its  predecessors,  Priviciplea  qf  Ptyehology,  L,  p.  491 9eq. 
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and  families,  appears  to  illustrate  the  action  of  certain 
laws  of  inheritance  in  the  region  of  emotion. 

(2)  The  Effect  of  Exercise^  Experience^  &c. — In 
the  second  place,  every  emotion  in  its  developed  form 
presupposes  processes  of  experience  and  acquisition 
in  the  individual  life.  The  feelings,  like  the  intel- 
lectual operations,  become  perfected  by  exercise  of 
the  native  capabilities.  This  takes  place  in  diflferent 
ways. 

(a)  Strengthening  of  Activity :  Adaptation.  To 
begin  with,  since  pleasure  is  the  accompaniment  of 
activity  of  some  kind,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment 
increases  with  the  strengthening  of  the  several  powers 
of  the  body  and  mind  What  is  diflBcuIt,  irksome, 
and  painful  at  first  tends  to  grow  pleasant  as  practice 
improves  the  capability.  Tlus  is  true  of  the  simple 
sense-pleasures  which  accompany  the  exercise  of  the 
sense-organs  and  muscles.  As  they  gain  in  strength 
their  activities  become  more  pleasurable,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  pleasurable  activity  becomes  possible. 
Similarly  in  the  region  of  mental  activity  we  find 
that  the  intellectual  powers  become  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  or  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  them.  To  attend  carefully  to  what  is  said, 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  imagination  and  thought, 
become  through  repetition  easy  and  pleasant  instead 
of  difficult  and  unpleasant 

(b)  Emotional  Traces  and  Dispositions.  Again, 
every  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain  leaves  its  stamp, 
impress,  or  after-trace  on  the  mind.  Just  as  every 
single  exercise  of  the  powers  of  attention  leaves  the 
mind  (and  the  connected  brain-centres)  modified  and 
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disposed  to  that  particular  kind  of  activity  in  the 
future,  so  eyery  indulgence  of  a  feeling  leaves  a  dis« 
position  behind  it  towards  that  particular  mode  of 
feeling. 

Quickening  of  Susceptibility.  One  effect  of  this 
retention  of  emotional  traces  is  that  the  exercise  of  a 
susceptibility  tends  to  strengthen  or  quicken  that 
susceptibility,  so  that  less  stimulus  is  henceforth  re- 
quired to  cfdl  forth  the  feeling.  A  child  that  cherishes 
an  angry  or  spiteful  feeling  in  one  case  is  more  easily 
/moved  to  that  mode  of  feeling  afterwards.  Every 
^response  of  the  mind  to  what  is  beautiful,  ludicrous, 
&a,  renders  it  quicker  in  responding  to  the  same  kind 
of  stimulus. 

Deepening  of  Feelings.  Another,  and  closely  re- 
lated effect  of  this  persistence  of  emotional  traces  is 
that  every  feeling  tends  to  a  certain  extent  to  become 
deeper  by  repetition.  Traces  of  previous  feelings  of 
a  like  kind  mingle  with  the  new  feeling ;  or  the  new 
feeling  wakens  echoes  of  previous  like  feelings.  In 
this  way,  for  example,  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  of 
resentment,  tends  to  be  deepened.  The  pain  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  injury,  the  pleasure  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  favour,  is  reinforced  by  vague 
revivals  of  past  Uke  experiences.  Just  as  every 
sense-impression  gains  in  definiteness  by  a  fusion 
with  it  of  traces  of  past  impressions,  so  a  feeling  gains 
in  depth  by  a  coalescence  of  the  traces  of  past  like 
feelings. 

Emotional  Revival.  As  a  third  result  of  this  per- 
sistence of  emotional  traces  we  have  what  is  called 
revived  or  'ideal'  feeling.    After  having  experienced 
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fear,  anger,  and  so  on,  in  the  actual,  the  child 
is  able  when  the  representative  power  is  sufficiently 
developed,  to  represent  or  imagine  the  feeling. 
Thus  he  can  recall  a  fit  of  anger,  or  can  imagine  him- 
self feeling  angry  again  by  supposing  himself  in  new 
circumstances,  and  can  enter  into  another's  feeling  of 
anger  when  he  sees  it  expressed  Here,  again,  we 
have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  cumulative  result  of 
sense-impressions.  Just  as  images  become  possible 
through  the  aggregation  of  sense-impressions,  so  ideal 
feelings  become  possible  through  the  accumulation  of 
the  traces  of  actual  feelings. 

(o)  Association  of  Feeling.  This  revival  or  repre- 
sentation of  feeling  takes  place  according  to  the  Law 
of  Contiguity.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  is 
recalled  to  the  mind  by  the  recurrence  of  the  impres- 
sion, object,  or  circumstance  of  which  the  feeling  was 
an  accompaniment.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  muff  by 
calling  up  the  tactual  sensations  of  soft  contact,  calls 
up  the  pleasurable  feeling  attending  this.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  person  who  has  done  us  a  kindness  gives 
us  pleasure  by  calling  up  in  our  mind  the  memory  of 
this  kindness. 

All  revived  feeling  depends  on  association  with 
presentations  of  some  kind.  We  can  only  recall 
feelings  in  so  far  as  we  can  recall  the  impressions  of 
which  they  were  the  concomitants.^  The  growth  of 
a  feeling,  as  love  for  a  person  or  for  one's  country, 
implies  an  increased  facility  of  revival.    And  readi- 

1  This  is  true  in  the  main,  though  ss  we  shall  see  directly  feeling  does  not 
always  inrolre  a  ditHnd  reprodnction  of  the  presentations.  Volkmann  says 
that  strictly  speaking  there  is  no  tvprodnction  of  feeling,  bat  only  a  new  and 
imperfect  production.    See  op.  et&,  f  181,  p.  888. 
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ness  of  revival  depends  here,  as  in  the  case  of  presen- 
tations,  on  the  intensity  of  the  original  feeling,  on 
the  firmness  of  the  association  with  a  particular  pre* 
sentation,  and  lastly  on  the  diversity  or  range  of  the 
associations.  A  child  of  an  emotional  temperament 
forms  strong  and  numerous  associations  of  feeling 
with  presentations. 

Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  become  associated 
not  only  with  the  objects  which  are  their  exciting 
causes,  but  with  any  collateral  circumstances.     The 
feeling  is  then  said  to  be  *  transferred  \     A  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain  reflects  itself  on  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  moment,  and  colours  our  subsequent  percep- 
tions and  recollections  of  them.     A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  growth  of  likings  and  dislikings  for 
places  where  pleasurable  or  painful  experiences  have 
^'  /^  [been  undergone.      A  child  may  conceive  a  lasting 
^'  "^      /antipathy  to  a  room  where  something  dreadful  has 
^■^  V       /  occurred.     The  beginning  of  a  personal  dislike  in  a 
-^^    /         ^  child's  mind  may  be  some  quite  '  accidental '  aasocia- 
\tion  of  the  person  with  a  particular  misery.      The 
emotional  temperament  shows  itself  in  the  quickness 
with  which  such  associations  are  formed,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  range  of  this  irradiation  or  reflection  of 
emotion  upon  objects.* 

All  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  equally  reYi^able.  The  sense- 
feelings  of  the  higher  senses,  pleasures  of  colour,  foim,  tone,  &c,  are  in 
general  more  Tividly  recalled  than  those  of  the  lower  senses,  and  the 
organic  sense ;  and  emotions,  as  the  pain  of  a  disappointment,  the 
pleasure  of  success,  are  more  vividly  recalled  than  sense-feelings.  These 
differences  turn  on  the  &ct  that  the  higher  and  more  xevivable  f eelinga 

1  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  association  in  the  r^on 
of  feeling,  see  Bain,  The  SmotioM  a$ui  ths  JFiil,  Part  I.,  Chap.  Y. 
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are  connected  with  well-diflcriminated  senBe-imprefisionB  and  percepts  > 
whereas  the  lower  feelings  are  the  accompaniments  of  vague  imdiscrimi-  / 
sated  mental  states.     Individaals  differ  greatly  in  their  power  of  re- 1 
taining  and  recalling  feeUngs  of  pleasure  and  pain.    In  general,  as  we  : 
might  expect,  children  of  a  strongly  marked  emotional  temperament 
who  feel  intensely,  recall  their  feelings  better  than  others.    The  send- 
tive  child  shrinks  from  a  prospect  of  pain,  and  is  excited  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  joy.    Bat  the  memory  for  pleasures  and  pains  does  not 
depend  simply  on  this  circumstance.      There  are  children  who  feel 
deeply  at  the  time,  and  yet  easily  forget  their  feelings.    The  child  that 
suffers  most  from  a  deprivation  does  not  always  remember  it  longest 
Differences  in  general  power  of  retentiveness  will  tell  here.     There 
seem,  too,  to  be  more  special  differences  involved    Thus  some  appear 
to  recall  pleasures  better  than  pains,  and  others  conversely.    The  former 
being  wont  to  dwell  on  pleasure  are  apt  to  be  hopeful  and  rash :  the 
latter  being  disposed  rather  tr  keep  possibilities  of  evU  in  mind  are 
timid  and  cautious. 


(d)  Growth  of  Composite  Emotion.  The  emotions 
in  their  fully-developed  form  are  composite  feelings, 
made  up  of  many  simpler  feelings  (sense-feelings  or 
simpler  emotional  states),  which  combine  or  coalesce 
in  an  aggregate  or  mass  of  feeling.  The  process 
here  is  only  a  more  complex  form  of  the  processes  of 
retention  and  reproduction  just  described.  When  one 
object  successively  excites  or  otherwise  becomes 
associated  with  a  number  of  pleasurable  (or  painful) 
feelings,  the  memories  of  these  all  adhering  to  that 
object  combine  in  a  homogeneous  mass  of  feeling, 
giving  rise  to  what  we  know  as  a  permanent  feeling  of 
liking  (or  disliking).  In  this  way  arise  the  child's 
likings  for  his  favourite  toys  and  books,  his  home  sur- 
roundings, the  hills  and  woods  which  are  his  frequent 
resort,  and  his  brute  and  human  companions.  The 
more  numerous  and  varied  the  experiences  involved, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  the  resulting  feeling. 
This  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  growth  of 
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an  affection  for  a  person.  The  child's  love  for  his 
mother  is  a  very  gradual  growth.  At  first  it  is  fidnt 
and  fitful,  and  it  is  only  after  many  experiences  that 
it  becomes  strong,  deep,  and  persistent.  The  daily 
experience  of  the  child  gradually  invests  the  mother 
with  pleasurable  associations  and  memories.  These 
become  more  numerous  as  life  advances  and  intelli- 
gence grows.  At  first  made  up  largely  of  revived 
sense-feelings,  the  emotion  becomes  enriched  by 
memories  of  assuaged  griefsi  consolations,  guidances 
in  times  of  difficulty,  and  so  on.  In  its  mature  form 
it  takes  up  and  assimilates  still  higher  elements,  intel- 
ligent admiration  of  the  mother's  wisdom  and  skill, 
and  moral  respect  for  her  character. 

Just  as  a  liking  for  an  object  is  thus  built  up  out 
of  numerous  pleasurable  experiences,  so  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy is  commonly  developed  out  of  a  number  of 
unpleasant  experiences.  A  child's  dislike  of  a  place 
where  he  is  not  happy,  or  of  a  person  from  whom  he 
frequently  receives  unkindness  is  the  cumulative  re- 
sult of  the  successive  painful  experiences  associated 
with  the  object 

When  the  assodationfl  are  beterogeneoiu  the  resulting  feeling  wiU 
depend  on  the  preponderance  of  the  pleasurahle  or  the  painful  ez- 
periencea.  Our  feelings  towards  places  where  we  have  lived  and  to- 
wards persons  are  often  of  this  mixed  character.  A  slight  admiztiue 
of  the  painful  element  often  tends  to  deepen  a  feeling  pleasurahle  on 
the  whole.  The  father  in  the  parahle  loved  his  repentant  prodigal  son 
with  a  special  1ot&  Here  another  principle  comes  in,  the  action  of 
contrast  hetween  the  present  and  the  past,  and  the  resulting  feeling  of 
reliefl 

As  already  hinted,  such  a  deep  complex  feeling  does  not  involve  a 
distinct  reproduction  of  the  several  presentations  (circumstances,  inci- 
dents, &C.),  with  which  it  is  so  closely  involved.  The  very  nature  of 
the  mental  process  precludes  this.    We  cannot  at  the  same  moment  dis- 
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tinctlj  recall  a  lioflt  of  unlike  events  wliich  happen  to  be  aasociated 
with  the  same  object  Thus  on  revisiting  our  early  home,  or  on  meeting  . 
with  an  old  school-fellow,  we  are  dimly  aware  of  a  multitude  of  indis- 
tinct images  of  past  experiences.  But  the  representations  follow  one 
another  too  rapidly,  and  mingle  one  with  another  too  closely  for  any 
one  to  rise  into  clear  consciousness.  The  revivals  are,  however,  suffi- 
cient for  a  reinstatement  of  the  associated  feelings.  Hence,  the  depth 
and  volume  of  the  emotion.^ 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  that  in  the  case  of  inherited  emotional 
associations  the  transmitted  representative  element  must  be  of  the  most 
indistinct  character.  Without  raising  the  perplexing  question  how  an 
individual  can  have  a  memory  of  ancestral  experience,  that  is  of  exx>eri- 
ence  not  entering  into  his  personal  life,  we  may  say  that  the  very 
number  of  the  experiences,  as  well  as  the  remoteness  in  time  of  the 
majority  of  them,  would  preclude  any  approach  to  distinct  represen- 
tation. The  representative  element  here  attains  its  maximum  of 
obscurity.* 

(e)  Formation  of  Habits  of  Feeling.  In  this  way  a 
habit  of  feeling,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  is 
fonned.  The  child  who  has  contracted  a  pennanent 
lildng  or  disliking  for  a  person,  or  a  place,  cannot  see 
or  think  of  the  object  without  experiencing  a  revival  of 
the  feeling.  The  stronger  the  feeling,  and  the  closer 
the  relation  between  the  child  and  the  object,  the 
more  £requent  and  habitual  will  be  the  flow  of  the 
feeling. 

The  progress  of  the  emotional  life,  like  that  of  the 
intellectual,  is  marked  by  the  fixing  of  such  definite 
modes  or  habits.  Certain  kinds  of  feeling  become 
recurring,  fixed  in  connection  with  particular  objects 


>  The  reader  should  note,  the  analogy  between  the  procesB  of  imperfect 
reriral  of  the  images  associated  with  a  general  name  resulting  in  a  concept^ 
and  that  of  imperfect  rerival  of  images  associated  with  one  and  the  same 
object  xesolting  in  an  emotion. 

'  Schneider  (lee  eiL)  contends  strongly  against  the  idea  that  representa- 
tknia  are  inherited*  What  is  inherited  is  the  causal  relation  between  certain 
peioeptions  and  certain  feelings. 
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or  circumstances.  Thus  the  feeling  for  the  home,  tlie 
different  members  of  the  family,  the  school,  and  so 
forth,  becomes  a  frequently  recurrent  and  permanent 
ingredient  of  the  emotional  life. 

Now  this  result  implies  both  a  gradual  deepening 
of  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  loss  of  freshness  and 
vividness  on  the  other.  Customary  or  recurring  feelings 
are  not  vivid.  The  intensity  of  feeling  belonging  to 
a  fresh  experience  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Chil- 
dren cannot  go  on  maintaining  an  exuberant  tend^^- 
ness  or  love  for  their  mother.  Use,  familiarity,  as  we 
have  seen,  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  and  may  even 
ideaden  emotional  susceptibility.^  But  this  absence 
<of  intensity  and  profusion  on  ordinary  occasions  is 
(Compatible  with  great  depth  of  emotion.  There  is  a 
^tenticd  intensity  in  the  child's  riper  love  for  his 
axkother  which  shews  itself  as  soon  as  some  unusual 
circumstance  occurs  {e.g.,  meeting  her  after  an  interval 
of  reparation,  receiving  some  unlooked  for  kindness 
from  her).  What  we  call  a  habitual  feeling  is  one 
wfhidi  is  habitually  or  customarily  called  forth  in  a 
cahn  form  by  a  permanent  object  of  the  environment, 
so  as  to  diffuse  itself  over  large  tracts  of  life  in  a 
smooth  current. 

finally,  the  formation  of  habits  of  feeling  means 
the  growth  of  corresponding  emotional  needs  and 
cravings.  Every  recurring  mode  of  activity,  by  leaving 
a  disposition  to  that  same  mode  of  activity  behind  it, 
begets  ;a  correlative  need.  This  is  a  main  feature  in 
what  me  mean  by  habit.     In  the  ease  of  feeling,  the 

^  As  fA  'example  we  may  take  the  freqnent  effect  of  Tecmring  nUgiont 
observances,  .and  of  imposing  ceremonies  and  forms  geneiallj. 
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underlying  activities  (bodily  and  mental)  being  set  in 
definite  directions,  there  arises  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
and  discontent  when  the  customary  stimulus  or  vent 
is  wanting.  When  t^e  activities  are  regular  and 
periodic,  there  occurs  a  periodic  craving  or  desire 
akin  to  the  natural  bodily  appetite  {e.g.,  the  artificial 
appetite  of  the  smoker,  the  various  desires  for  study, 
social  entertainment,  Ac.).  When  deep  voluminous 
feelings,  as  love,  acquire  a  regular  flow  the  want  of 
the  customaiy  vent  through  the  loss  of  the  object 
which  excites  and  '  gratifies '  the  emotion  is  the  occa- 
sion of  keen  suffering.  The  intensity  and  persistence 
of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  measures  the  depth  of 
the  affection,  the  intensity  of  its  enjoyments  (actual 
or  potential),  and  finally  the  hold  of  the  feeling  over 
the  mind  as  a  habit. 

(f)  Formation  of  General  Emotional  Dispositions. 
The  growth  of  emotion  means  not  simply  the  perma- 
nent adhesion  of  a  mass  of  feeling  to  a  particular 
object.  It  implies  further  the  expansion  of  emotional 
susceptibility,  and  the  formation  of  a  disposition  to 
feel  in  a  particular  way  towards  all  objects  of  an 
appropriate  character.  As  we  have  seen,  every  exer- 
cke  or  indulgence  of  a  feeling  strengthens  the  corre- 
sponding susceptibility  or  disposition.  A  child  that 
has  cherished  feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  one 
person,  will  be  more  ready  to  love  and  respect  others. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind, 
as  defiance.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  one  of  the 
higher  emotions,  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  of  attach-^ 
ment  in  a  child's  mind  to  his  natural  surroundings  pre-  i 
pares  the  way  for  a  wider  sssthetic  (or  possibly  scientific) 
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interest  in  nature  as  a  whole.  In  this  way  general 
dispositions  or  tendencies  of  feeling  are  formed,  the 
gratification  of  which  grows  with  experience  and 
knowledge.  Such  general  emotional  habitudes,  bring- 
ing corresponding  needs  and  cravings,  constitute  what 
we  call  the  ruling  interests  and  inclinations. 

This  growth  of  a  general  emotioiial  dispoeition  miut  be  distmgiuahed 
from  the  impulse  of  the  fickle  mind  to  transfer  feeling  to  new  objects. 
Children  are  much  swayed  by  novelty,  and  since  retentiveness  and 
association  do  not  yet  exercise  a  strong  force  in  their  case,  they  easilj 
take  np  with  new  objects  of  attachment,  transferring  aU  the  intensity 
and  ezclosiveness  of  the  old  liking  to  the  new  object  We  see  this  in 
the  sadden  transference  of  their  preference  from  one  playmate  to  another, 
one  teacher  to  another,  and  so  on.  This  tendency  to  finctuatioa  and 
dissipation  of  feeling  is  no  process  of  growth  at  all  but  works  against  it 
Real  growth  means  the  addition  of  general  and  comparatively  &int 
likings  to  special  and  relatively  strong  attachments.  It  is  to  be  added 
that  while  the  particular  affection  tends  to  some  extent  to  favour  a 
general  affection,  the  former  is  in  extreme  cases  opposed  to  the  latter. 
We  aU  know  children,  as  adults,  of  intense,  narrow,  and  absorbing  affec- 
tioDS.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  opposition  between  habit  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  growth  in  the  fuU  sense,  already  referred  to 
(p.  49> 

(a)  Growth  of  Emotion  in  Refinement,  Other 
aspects  of  the  growth  of  emotion  may  be  included 
nnder  the  head,  increase  in  point  of  refinement 
A  sense  may  be  said  to  grow  in  refinement  when 
it  requires  a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  call  it  into 
activity,  and  when  it  becomes  more  highly  dis- 
criminatiye.^  Similarly  with  an  emotion.  A  feeling 
like  affection  grows  in  refinement  when  it  attaches 
itself  to,  and  allows  itself  to  be  called  forth  by,  the 
less  obvious  and  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  beloved 
object  (little  unobtrusive  beauties  or  excellences  of 

>  See  above,  p.  148. 
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person  and  character^  &c.).  A  refined  feeling  for  beauty 
discovers  the  out-of-the-way  unnoticed  charms  of 
nature.  This  increase  in  emotional  sensitiveness  is 
commonly  attended  by  a  progress  in  discriminative 
susceptibility.  The  growth  of  certain  emotions  or 
sentiments^  as  the  feeling  for  beauty  and  the  moral 
sentiment,  is  marked  by  this  increase  in  emotive 
discriminativeness. 

Closely  connected  with  this  growth  of  feeling  in 
discriminative  delicacy  is  its  progress  in  point  of 
clearness.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  feeling  comes 
to  attach  itself  to  certain  aspects  and  relations  of 
objects.  All  feeling  is  at  first  obscure,  being  accom- 
panied by  no  distinct  apprehension  of  its  sources, 
causes,  or  objects.  As  intellectual  culture  ad- 
vances, however,  the  mind  learns  by  a  process  of 
abstraction  to  detect  the  common  traits  which  answer 
to  the  feeling.  In  this  manner  all  feeling  becomes 
intellectualised  or  illumined,  and  bases  itself  on  a  con- 
scious process  of  judgment  This  result  will  be  seen 
most  manifestly  in  the  case  of  the  higher  feelings  or 
Sentiments.* 

The  reader  will  note  that  by  the  processes  jnet  described  feeling 
passes  through  the  same  principal  phases  of  development  as  intellect 
It  is  first  of  aU  presentative,  called  forth  by  actual  presentations,  then 
representative,  the  accompaniment  of  concrete  images,  and  finally, 
abstract  or  rerepresentative,  attaching  itself  to  certain  abstract  ideas. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  Sentiments  of  Tmth,  Justice,  &c,  but  to 
the  earlier  egoistic  feelings.    Thus  a  feeling  of  anger  is  at  first  blind, 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  earlier  stages  feeling  underlies  know-  \ 
ledge.    Thus  we  know  a  thing  to  be  good  because  it  pleases  us,  or  a  person  / 
to  be  amiable  because  we  like  him.    In  the  later  stages  knowledge  comes  ! 
more  and  more  to  underlie  feeling.    Thus  we  pronounce  a  person  to  be  amiable  ' 
because  we  discover  in  him  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  character. 
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aoc<»npaiued  with  little  conseioiuneiB  of  eell  Af  the  mind  derelope 
the  idea  of  aelf  and  of  its  well-being  riMi  into  distinct  conecionflneei  and 
become!  the  inteUeetoal  sapport  of  the  feeling. 

Order  of  Development  of  the  Emotions.  As  has 
been  remarked,  the  emotions  appear  to  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  increasing  complexity  and 
representativeness.  Thus  fear  and  anger  precede  the 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  justice,  because  they  are 
much  more  simple  in  their  composition,  and  involve  a 
smaller  amount  and  an  easier  kind  of  representative 
activity.  Although  we  cannot  trace  out  the  order  of 
growing  representativeness  into  all  the  details  of  the 
emotional  history  we  may  show  that  it  is  the  order  of 
development  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  or  in  its 
broad  outlines. 

Three  Orders  of  Emotion.  Looking,  then,  at  emo- 
tional development  in  this  way,  we  may  conveniently 
distinguish  between  three  groups  or  orders  of  emotion, 
constituting  successive  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
emotional  life.  First  of  all  come  what  may  be  called 
the  Individual  or  Personal  Emotions.  By  these  are 
meant  those  emotions  which  are  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual, depending  on  some  special  personal  experience 
or  relation  to  an  object.  Or  to  express  it  otherwise, 
they  all  imply  a  more  or  less  distinct  personal  re- 
ference.* Such  are  the  feelings  which  grow  up  about 
the  representation  of  self  and  its  activities,  the  pleasures 
of  hope,  of  success,  of  reputation,  &c.  Or  they  attach 
themselves  to  objects  standing  in  some  special  relation 

1  This  reference  mey  not  always  be  made  conaciooBly ;  Imt  it  is  always  in- 
Yolred  in  some  degree,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ftilly  developed  feeling  rises  into 
distinct  oonscioosness. 
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to  sel^  such  as  the  love  of  a  cliild  for  his  home,  or 
his  mother;  his  antipathy  to  one  who  has  wronged 
him,  or  his  feeling  of  rivalry  with  another  child. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  the  Sympathetic  Feel- 
ings, By  these  are  meant  participations  in  others' 
pleasurable  and  painful  experiences,  and  kindliness  or 
benevolence  of  disposition  generally.  These  are  purely 
representative  feelings.  In  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
with  another  we  have  to  imagine  or  represent  how 
another  feels.  And  the  sympathetic  feelings  follow 
the  personal  feelings  because  they  presuppose  some 
amount  of  *  first  hand '  emotional  experience.  They  are 
non-personal  and  common  as  distinguished  from  the 
individual  and  personal  feelings.  In  sympathy  we  are 
engaged  with  another's  experiences  or  interests,  and 
do  not  refer  to  ourselves.  Further,  they  imply  no 
special  and  restricted  relation  between  the  mind  which 
feels  and  the  object  which  excites  the  feeling,  but  may 
be  called  forth  in  a  number  of  minds  by  the  same  ob- 
ject (the  manifestation  of  another's  suffering). 

In  the  third  place  we  have  a  group  of  highly  com- 
plex feelings  known  as  Sentiments,  such  as  patriot- 
ism, the  feeling  for  nature,  for  humanity.  These  are 
commonly  brought  under  three  heads,  the  Intellectual 
Sentiment,  or  the  attachment  to  Truth,  the  ^Esthetic 
Sentiment  or  admiration  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Moral  Sentiment  or  reverence  for  Duty  (including  the 
worship  of  moral  excellence  and  the  feeling  for 
humanity).  These  emotions  in  their  developed  form 
attach  themselves  to  certain  qualities  in  things  or 
abstract  ideas,  truth,  beauty,  moral  goodness.  They 
involve  a  higher  form  of  representativeness   than 
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direct  sjmipathy.  They  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  sympathy,  and  may  be  said  always  to  involve 
it  in  an  indirect  fonn.  Hence  they  follow  it  in  the  order 
of  development  They  are  essentially  non-personal  and 
common  emotions.^  In  admiring  a  beautiful  painting, 
or  in  feeling  delight  at  some  new  scientific  truth  we 
are  not  thinking  of  ourselves  or  our  own  individual 
interests.  The  mind  is  turned  wholly  away  from 
self  and  its  concerns,  and  is  engaged  in  a  disinterested 
contemplation  of  an  object.  And  these  sentiments 
can  be  participated  in  by  a  number.  Knowledge  or 
Truth,  Beauty  and  Human  GroodnesSi  are  common 
objects  of  contemplation  or  thought. 

This  threefold  arrangement  is  onlj  intended  as  a  very  longli  one 
convenient  for  surveying  the  phenomena.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  to  which  class  a  feeling  should  belong.  For  example,  a  child's  lova 
for  his  mother  is  compounded  partly  of  personal  elements  (gratitude  for 
favours)  and  partly  of  non-personal  elements  (admiration  of  her  intelli- 
gence, moral  esteem,  &c).  Similarly  the  love  of  liberty  commonly 
involves  a  mingling  of  personal  feeling,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  individual 
liberty  for  ourselves,  with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  its  value  for 
others.  Feelings  shade  off  from  the  one  extreme,  the  purely  personal, 
to  another  extreme,  the  purely  non-personaL  A  feeling  of  liking  or 
disliking  towards  a  person  may  be  lai^ly  personal,  the  reference  to  self 
being  distinct  and  prominent,  or  altogether  non-personal  or  'disin- 
terested'. The  growth  of  a  feeling  frequently  illustrates  in  its  succes- 
sive stages  all  these  gradations.*    Again,  we  have  the  same  gradations 

1  It  may  be  added  that  Sympathy  is  lesB  of  a  non-personal  feeHng  than 
these  sentiments  inasmuch  as  the  <^eet  calling  forth  the  feeling  is  a  pereonal 
feeling. 

*  Where,  as  is  often  the  case  with  affection  and  antipathy,  a  non-personal 
feeling  grows  out  of  a  personal  one,  it  would  seem  to  lack  one  of  the  chaimc- 
teristics  of  the  former  class,  vis.,  nnrestrictednesB.  Bat  if  we  consider  a 
feeling  in  itself  and  apart  from  its  origin  we  may  say  that  it  takes  on  the 
appearance  of  an  unrestricted  one  in  the  measure  in  which  it  detaches  itself 
from  all  reference  to  self,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  representation  of  an  object 
as  something  intrinsically  agreeable  or  dissgreeable.  The  terms  subjective 
and  objective  would  help  to  bring  out  the  contrast  here  indicated. 
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ezlubited  in  feelings  of  uneqnal  range,  as  the  love  of  home  common  to 
all  membets  of  a  fieimilj,  of  locality  common  to  all  neighbours,  and  of 
country  common  to  all  copatriots. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  distinction  of  personal  and  non-personal 
answers  in  emotion  to  the  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  sen- 
sations in  the  region  of  sense-feeling.  Organic  pleasures  (gratification 
of  appetite,  &c)  are  connected  with  a  particular  state  of  the  oiganism 
and  are  limited  to  an  individual:  the  pleasures  of  light,  colour,  and 
sound,  are  supplied  by  external  objects  and  are  possible  to  many.  Hence, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  their  rank  as  eesthetic  pleasures. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  in  speaking  of  the  ^oistic  or  personal  feelings 
as  the  earlier  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  completely  developed  be- 
fore the  others.  The  feeling  for  self  only  attains  its  perfect  develop- 
ment after  the  idea  has  become  distinct ;  and  as  we  saw  when  tracing 
its  growth,  the  formation  of  this  idea  belongs  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  stages  of  abstraction.  The  three  groups  of  feeling  here  dis- 
tinguished, do,  however,  in  their  beginnings  and  earlier  forms  answer 
to  soccessive  stages  of  emotional  development. 


Characteristics  of  Children's  Feelings.  As  we  have 
seen,  children's  feelings  are  limited  by  their  experience 
and  their  power  of  mental  representation.  Their  joys 
and  griefe  are  all  related  to  what  is  present,  or  what 
is  immediately  behind  or  before.  Among  these  early 
feeliDgs  the  sense-feelings  occupy  a  foremost  place. 
The  alternation  of  sensations  of  hunger  and  its  ap- 
peasement, of  impeded  and  prosperous  digestion,  of 
cold  and  warmth,  of  impeded  and  unimpeded  move- 
ment, and  so  forth,  serves  largely  to  determine  the 
young  child's  outbreaks  of  passionate  misery,  and  of 
exulting  joy. 

Feeling  being  thus  dependent  on  presentations  is 
apt,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  violent  and  absorbing 
while  it  lasts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  transitory 
and  soon  forgotten.  The  very  feebleness  of  memory 
and  anticipation  exposes  the  child  to  the  full  force  of 
the  present.     The  pain  caused  by  a  blow,  or  by  the 
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taking  away  of  a  toy,  fills  the  whole  mind  at  the 
time.  Hence  the  violenoe  of  passion  and  the  emo- 
tional abandonment  which  we  never  see  in  later  life. 
As  soon,  however,  as  new  objects  or  new  suggestions 
are  presented  to  the  child's  mind,  the  torrent  of 
passion  is  arrested.  And  so  the  little  sufferer,  on 
whose  head  there  seemed  to  be  heaped  but  a  moment 
ago  an  insupportable  burden  of  misery^  becomes  his 
usual  serene  and  even  cheerful  self  again. 

(a)  Earlier  Emotions:  Egoistic  Feelings.  The 
earlier  emotions  of  childhood  are  largely  egoistic  or 
personal  feelings.  Among  these  are  the  hopes  and 
fears  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  good  or  ill,  the 
pleasures  of  successful  muscular  activity,  and  so  on. 
Children  are  as  a  rule  timid  by  nature,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  {nx^bably  inherit  definite  tendencies  to  fear. 
Moreover  their  want  of  bodily  and  mental  strength 
exposes  them  to  special  dangers,  and  so  renders  them 
apprehensive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  child  delights  in  putting  forth  his  powers, 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  accomplishing  his  wishes. 
He  learns,  further,  at  an  early  stage  the  meaning  of 
property  or  ownership,  the  difference  between  "mine** 
and  "  thine,"  and  takes  pleasure  in  acquiring  and  in 
keeping  things,  such  as  toys,  picture-books,  &c 
f  Anti-Social  Feelings:  Rivalry.  The  strongly-marked 
egoistic  character  of  children's  first  feelings  is  seen  in 
their  disposition  towards  others.  To  begin  with,  the 
anti-social  feelings,  namely,  anger,  antipathy,  envy, 
feeling  of  power  of  love  of  dominion  over  others,  are 
strong.  A  child  at  a  very  early  date  begins  to  feel 
the  collision  between  his  own  wants  and  inclinations 
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and  thofie  of  others.  In  this  vrAy  the  feelings  of 
antagonism/ dislike,  and  envy  ai^  aronsed.  He  resists 
force  employed  to  make  him  do  things,  he  resents 
injuries  done  him,  slapping  his  brother  or  sister  who 
takes  his  toys,  and  so  on«  He  dislikes  to  see  others , 
enjoying  things,  smd  under  the  pangs  of  envy  cherishes 
a  momentary  anger  towards  the  more  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  t^rhat  he  covets.  He  loves  to  domineer  over 
others,  to  make  oth^»  the  instruments  of  sa/tisfTing 
his  wishes. 

The'  pleasures  of  mere  activity  and  of  successful 
effort  are  largely  reinforced  in  early  life  by  the 
feelings  of  emulation  or  rivalry.  By  these  are  meant 
in  part  the  enjoyment  attending  the  strenuous  activity 
which  competition  calls  forth.  More  than  this,  rivalry 
implies  antagonism,  the  situation  of  opposition,  and 
some  degree  of  those  feelings  of  anger  or  malevolence 
which  belong  to  this  situation.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  zest  of  animal  excitement  to  all  contest  and  com- 
petition. Finally,  rivalry  has  for  its  crowning  plea- . 
sure  the  delight  of  victory,  which  is  not  simply  the 
pleasure  of  success,  but  involves  a  distinctly  anti- 
social element,  viz.,  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority 
to  another,  of  discomfitting  and  humiliating  another. 
The  impulse  of  imitation,  so  strong  in  childhood,  is 
aa  we  shall  see  by  and  by  closely  related  to  the 
feeling  of  rivalry.  Children  are  apt  to  feel  at 
a  disadvaiitage  if  they  cannot  do  what  they  see 
others  perform,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a 
sense  of  equality  when  they  are  able  to  match  their 
achievements. 
'  Social  Feelings  of  Childhood,    The  same  thing  is 
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seen  in  the  first  emotions  of  a  social  character.  Ghil* 
dren  are  £rom  the  first  social  beings.  The  pleasure  in 
the  infant's  fiace  when  he  gazes  at  the  mother  attests 
this.  A  child  goes  to  his  mother  for  companionship, 
for  the  expression  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  his 
doings  and  concerns.  A  boy  of  16  months  showed 
.this  desire  for  sympathy  in  his  pleasures.  When  he 
( saw  anything  which  delighted  or  amused  him,  he  used 
'  to  toudi  his  mother's  bee,  and  try  and  turn  it  in  the 
'^direction  of  the  object  The  proximity  of  the  mother 
or  nurse  evidently  gives  pleasure.  He  is  happy  when 
at  her  side  engaging  as  much  of  her  attention  as 
possible,  and  occasionally  indulging  his  young  love 
by  a  warm  cares&  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  miserable 
when  long  away  &om  her,  whether  alone  or  with 
strangers.  The  very  dependence  of  childhood  on 
parental  care  forms  a  bond  that  binds  the  child  to  his 
mother.  But  this  early  affection  is  largely  a  personal 
and  interested  feeling.  The  child  feels  the  mother  or 
playmate  to  be  necessary  to  him.  He  values  them  as 
sources  of  pleasure  to  himsel£  He  has  as  yet  hardly 
any  disinterested  feeling  for  their  concerns,  and  as 
little  appreciation  of  what  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  out  of  relation  to  himself. 

Love  of  Approbation.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
^  traits  of  childhood  is  its  strong  love  of  others'  recog- 
nition, good  opinion,  and  approbation.  This  is  not  a 
non-personal  or  disinterested  feeling.  When  a  child 
finds  pleasure  in  another^s  approval  he  is  obviously 
thinking  of  himself.  It  is  thus  a  form  of  self-love  or 
self-appreciation.  The  child  is  pleased  (according  to 
the  principle  of  harmony)  when  others'  opinion  is 
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favourable,  cluming  in  with  his  instmctiye  disposition 
to  think  well  of  himself 

At  the  same  time  this  feeling  is  distinct  from  other 
personal  feelings  in  one  important  respect,  that  it 
involves  a  reference  to  others.     To  set  store  by  the^^ 
good  opinions  of  others  means  that  we  respect  others. J 
Not  only  so,  it  implies  a  vague  reference  to  the  feelings  I 
of  others.     It  is  another's  pleasurable  feeling  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  self-gratulation  in  the  case,  another's 
painful  feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  the  self-humilia- 
tion or  sense  of  shame.     Hence  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional value  of  this  feeling.     It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Spencer^s\ 
expression,  an  'ego-altruistic'  sentiment  which  serves/ 
to  bind  the  child  to  others,  and  prepares  the  way  fory 
a  purely  disinterested  type  of  social  feeling.^ 

The  child  has  a  native  disposition  to  value  others' 
approbation.  This  is  connected  with  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  value  and  extol  self  and  its  concerns. 
It  is  not  improbable  too  that  long  experience  of  the 
utiUty  of  other^s  favourable  opinion  in  the  history  of 
the  race  has  brought  about  an  inherited  disposition 
to  attach  particular  importance  to  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  others.  However  this  be  the  experi- 
ence of  life  will  soon  shew  to  a  child  how  much  his 
daily  happiness  depends  on  the  favourable  judgments 
of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  those 
of  his  play-feUows.* 

Pridei  Self-Esteenrii  &&     The  crowning  phase  of 

^  For  ft  ftiller  tocoant  at  this  feeling  in  raktion  to  the  emotion  of  self- 
love  see  Bain,  The  SmoHtm  and  the  WHl,  Ft  I.,  Chafk.  XI.,  M 10-17. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  waj  in  which  anoh  a  feeling  may  hare  been  erolred 
in  the  hiatory  of  the  race  tee  H.  Spencer,  PrindpU9  iff  Ftifehatogy,  XL,  Ft 
VIIL,  Ch.  VII. 
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this  ^[oistic  stage  of  feeling  is  the  devehipnient  of 
a  distinct  emotion  of  complaoeiiej  ivith  respect  to 
sel£  The  love  of  sel^  the  disposition  to  Talne  self 
and  its  concenis^  is^  as  has  heen  ohser^ed,  instinctiYe, 
and  connected  with  the  impulse  of  self-conservation. 
Bat  in  this  eady  f onn  it  is  nnieflectiYe  and  '  unoon- 
scions'.  In  its  devek^^  form  it  involyea  difficult 
intellectual  processes  of  inner  self-reflection,  and  so 
appeals  later  than  the  love  of  others'  approbation. 
This  latter  feeling  contiibntes  in  no  onall  measure 
to  the  growth  of  the  former.  Just  as  the  talk  oi 
others  about  the  child  does  much  to  lead  him  to 
reflect  on  himself,  so  the  feeling  of  self-complacen<7  or 
self-approval  is  fed  and  nurtured  in  no  small  measure 
by  experiences  of  others'  good  opinion.  The  child 
first  feels  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  himself  in 
direct  response  to  the  utterance  of  others'  satis£Eu^tion 
or  dissatisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  children  who 
experience  little  of  others'  feiyourable  opinion  are  as  a 
rule  wanting  in  self-complacency  and  self-confidence. 
The  young  are  thus,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
dependent  on  others.^ 
I  As  however  a  child's  powers  unfold  themselyes, 
/  and  he  learns  to  reflect  about  himself  and  lus 
)  concerns,  distinct  feelings  of  self-satis&ction  and 
seU^pproval  arise.  The  very  instinct  of  self-preser- 
)  vation  would,  as  just  remarked,  further  the  growth  of 
self-esteem.   And  where  cij:Quinatfaic^  are.&youra.ble, 

>  Dr.  Bain  legardi  lelMoTe  «a  an  extemloii  of  tender  feeling,  properly 
ctlled  forth  by  the  light  of  hmium  beingi»  to  one'a  own  penonality  (Th$ 
SmMoM  9md  tM  Will,  Purt  I.,  Chap.  XL,  p.  208).  But  this  applies  to  only 
o&e  aide  of  the  feelingi  It  has  an  independent  root  in  the  instinct  of  aelf- 
preaenration* 
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and  the  child  succeeds  in  accomplishing  his  daily 
objects,  there  grows  up  in  the  way  already  explained 
a  mass  of  agreeable  feeling  in  relation  to  himself  and 
his  surroundings.  The  boy  feels  abreast  with  his 
surroundings:  he  is  conscious  of  progressing  in 
physical  power,  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of 
material  possessions.  And  so  there  arises  in  con- 
nection with  the  persistent  consciousness  of  self,  a 
customary  mode  of  agreeable  feeling  which,  viewed  in 
slightly  different  ways,  we  call  pride,  self-complacency, 
or  self-esteem.  The  customary  strength  of  this  plea- 
surable feeling  serves  to  determine  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  amount  of  the  individual's  happiness.* 

The  sentiment  of  self-esteem  and  the  idea  of  self  grow  together  and 
further  one  another.  The  feeling  of  self-assertion  is  at  first  a  Tagne 
instinctiTe  impulse.  And  as  was  pointed  out  in  .tracing  the^  growth  of 
the  idea  of  self  (p.  376),  the  feeling  is  one  fiictor  in  developing  a  clear 
eonsdousnesB  of  sell  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinct  idea  of  self  when 
once  attained  gives  clearness  to  the  pleasurable  (or  painful)  sentiment 
Thus  the  boy's  first  blind  elation  of  piide  in  doing  something  difficult 
becomes  later  on  a  clear  tonseioasness  of  personal  power  or  exodlenca 

Onltlfatloii  of  EmoUoiL  The  pxactical  problem  of  culijvatiDg 
the  emotions  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties.  The  means  of 
stimulating  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  ehild  lie  in  the  teacher's 
hand.  He  can  set  objects  before  his  eye^  communicate  knowledge 
by  means  of  words,  and  so  directly  act  upon  his  faculties. 
Bat  bow  is  he  to  work  <m  the  feelingi  of  the  childt .  It  is  plain 
tba&  much  less  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  commanding  results  in 
the  case  of  the  feelings  than  ia  that  of  the  intellect  Moreover 
the  vast  differences  in  emotional  temperament  among  children 
complicate  tho  problem  of  oultiTating  emotion  in  a  peculiar  manner. 


^  This  is  true  even  of  the  eroeai  of  the  feslingi.    Ovenrsemng  oenoeit  is 

probably  one  of  the  most  certain  sources  of  a  pleasurable  existence.  For  a 
fiiUer  account  of  the  origin  of  this  feeling  see  my  volume,  lUutiant^  Chap. 
XL,  pw  S19,  and  following. 
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Let  118  see  what  leaooroes  Education  has  with  respect  to  the  cnltoie 
of  feeling. 

The  coltore  of  the  emotions  falls  into  two  well-marked  di  visions^ 
(a)  the  negative  ctdtuiey  and  (b)  the  positiye  coltaza 

R^poression  of  Foalinc  There  are  emotions  which  are  apt  to 
exist  in  excess,  such  as  fear,  and  the  anti-social  feelings,  anger, 
envy,  &a  These  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  repressed,  and  kept 
within  due  bounds.  The  problem  of  subdning  the  force  of  feeling 
in  the  young  is  in  some  respects  a  pecoliarly  difficult  one.  As  we 
have  seen,  their  emotional  outbursts  are  marked  by  great  violence. 
Moreover,  the  great  agency  by  which,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
the  force  of  emotion  is  checked  and  counteracted,  namely  an  effort 
of  self-restraiDt,  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  case  of  young  children, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  their  wills.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  mobility  of  the  child's  mind  is  favourable  to  an  easy  dive^ 
sion  of  his  attention  by  a  skilful  educator  from  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  passion. 

In  addition  to  seeking  to  subdue  the  force  of  undesirable  feel- 
ings when  actually  excited,  the  wise  teacher  will  aim  at  weakening 
the  underlying  emotional  sensibilities.  In  some  cases  he  has  to 
take  care  that  feelings  needing  repression  are  not  too  powerfully 
excited.  A  timid  child  should  be  shielded  to  some  extent  from 
droumstances  likely  to  excite  tenor.  An  envious  child  ought  not 
to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  is  pretty  certain  to  excite  this 
feeling.  An  emotional  susceptibility  may  to  some  extent  be 
weakened  and  even  ^starved  out'  through  want  of  exereise.  Again, 
feelings  may  be  weakened  by  strengthening  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  child's  mind,  adding  to  his  knowledge  and  exercising  his 
powers  of  reflection  and  judgment  In  this  way,  for  example, 
groundless  terror  will  be  undermined,  and  the  violence  of  grief 
and  anger  mitigated.  Finally,  the  weakening  or  deadening  of  an 
undesinble  feeling  may  often  be  most  effectively  carried  out  by 
exciting  some  opposed  or  incompatible  feeling.  Thus,  every 
exereise  of  a  feeling  of  regard  for  others'  good  qualities  tends  to 
enfeeble  a  child's  conceit  Every  exercise  in  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  others  helps  to  weaken  the  impulBCs  of  anger  and 
envy. 

Stimulailon  of  Emotion.    What  we  call  the  culture  of  feeling 
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ifl^  lioweTOTy  kigdy  eoDoenied  with  the  problem  of  awakening  and 
rtrengttienuig  deaixaUe  and  naefol  emotions,  such  as  affection,  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  so  on.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say  that  as 
the  egoistie  feelings  lequiie  to  be  weakened,  sympathy  and  the 
higher  sentiments  need  to  be  strengthened.  Since  feeling  grows 
by  exercise  the  problem  is  how  to  call  forth  an  emotional  suscepti- 
bility into  full  and  t^otous  play.  There  are  two  things  which 
the  educator  can  do  here.  (1)  First  of  all  the  child  may  be  intro- 
duced to  objects,  circumstaneesy  modes  of  activity,  which  are  fitted 
to  excite  a  particular  feeling.  Thus  objects  may  be  presented,  «.</., 
in  a  pathetic  story,  whidi  are  fitted  to  excite  his  sympathy. 
Beautiful  objects  of  nature  and  art  may  be  submitted  to  his 
notice,  and  so  the  SBsthetio  feeling  of  admiratioii  awakened.  Noble 
aetions  may  be  narrated  to  him,  and  so  the  moral  sense  stimulated. 
Finally,  by  inducing  him  (by  the  application  of  any  motive)  to 
put  forth  his  aotivities  we  set  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  experi- 
ences, and  discovering  new  modes  of  pleasure.  In  this  manner  an 
indolent,  unambitious  child  may  be  roused  to  activity  by  a  first 
taste  of  the  pleasures  of  success,  and  the  delight  of  well-earned 
commendation. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  much  may  be  done  by  the  habitual 
manifestation  of  a  particular  feeling  by  those  who  constitute  the 
child's  social  environment.  Children  tend  to  reflect  the  feelings 
they  see  expressed  by  their  parents,  teachers,  and  young  com- 
panions. This  fact  will  be  touched  on  again  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  sympathy.  Here  it  is  enough  to  name  it  as  affording 
one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  by  which  the  teacher  may  to 
some  extent  mould  at  give  shape  to  the  growing  emotional  nature 
of  the  child. 

In  seeking  to  stimulate  the  feelings  the  Educator  needs  to  be 
on  his  guard  lest  he  repress  what  he  seeks  to  foster.  This  risk  is 
peculiarly  great  in  education  owing  to  the  frequent  need  of 
stimulating  sensibility  on  its  painful  side,  for  purposes  of  deterring. 
As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  oft-repeated  wounding  of  any 
emotional  susceptibility  tends  to  deaden  it.  This  is  specially  the 
case  irith  a  deHeate  feeling  like  shame,  which  as  Locke  points  out 
**  cannot  be  kept  and  often  transgressed  against  ".^ 

^ThoughU  catucming  Education,  1 60. 
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The  MaiiacaiiMiit  of  the  Bfdffele  Fadlafik  The  proUem  of 
the  Educator  with  respect  to  the  ^goutie  feelings  is  partly  <me  of 
repression,  partly  one  of  developmeni  There  is  no  doabt  that 
they  are  apt  to  exist  in  excess  in  children.  The  mother  an4  teacher 
have  to  seek  to  restrain  the  Tioient  painful  emotions  as  terror  and 
griel  More  particularly  the  anti-social  feelings*  angry  passion, 
antipathy,  envy,  and  other  unloyely  feelings  have  to  a  large  extent 
to  be  stamped  out 

Yet  the  problem  is  not  merely  a  negfttive  one.  The  emotioms 
which  grow  up  about  self  are  needful  for  the  child's  continued 
existence  and  success  in  the  struggle  for  life.  We  cannot  emdicate 
them  even  if  we  would,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  so  if  we 
could.  The  egoistic  impulses  may  even  be  deficient  and  require  posi- 
tive stimulation.  There  are  listless  and  lethargic  children  whom  it  is 
well  to  try  and  rouse  to  self-assertion.  In  their  case  it  may  be 
desirable  to  seek  to  quicken  the  feelings  of  pride,  ambition,  and  (in 
extreme  cases)  even  the  distinctly  antinBOcial  feeling  of  antagoniam 
and  delight  in  beating  others.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oveHaah 
child  may  require  a  strengthening  of  the  emotion  of  fear. 

Even  when  there  is  no  natural  deficency  in  these  feelings  the 
educator  has  not  so  much  to  repress  them  as  to  direct  them  to 
higher  objects  or  aspects  of  objects.  He  seeks  to  transform  them 
by  refining  them.  Thus  he  aims  at  leading  the  child  up  from 
the  fear  of  physical  evil  to  the  fear  of  moral  evil ;  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bodily  contest  to  that  of  mental  competition ;  from  pride 
in  the  possession  of  material  objects  (personal  beauty,  &a)  to  pride 
in  the  possession  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  so  forth.  This  piro- 
eess  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  exercise  of  the  higher  and  dis- 
interested emotions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  ^[cistic  feelings  come  out  clearly  enough  in 
current  diecuasions  respecting  the  proper  motives  to  be  appealed 
to  in  intellectual  education.  The  way  to  deal  with  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  emulation  or  rivalry  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  educar 
tional  science.  In  its  pure  form  this  emotion  is  an  egoistic  and 
anti-social  feeling  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  school-com- 
petitors it  often  develops  into  genuine  hatred.  A  boy  from  habitu- 
ally regarding  another  as  his  rival,  as  one  who  may  obtain  the 
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prize  he  covets,  and  with  whom  he  is  called  on  to  measure  his 
strength,  comes  unconsciously,  perhaps,  to  cherish  a  special  dis- 
like or  antipathy  towards  his  opponent.  Hence  the  impulse  must 
be  checked. 

At  the  same  time,  the  feeling  is  far  too  powerful,  as  well  as 
too  necessary  a  force  to  he  dispensed  with  in  education.  Pro- 
vided it  he  kept  within  due  limits,  and  tempered  by  kindly 
generous  feelings  under  the  form  of  a  friendly  rivalry,  it  is  un- 
objectionable. The  great  practical  objection  to  it  is  its  limited 
ranga  Rivalry  comes  into  full  play  in  competition  for  prizes, 
and  other' honours.  Hence  slow  and  backward  children  come 
little  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  And  since  clever  chil- 
dren may  in  general  be  supposed  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
study  itself  than  stupid  ones,  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of 
reward  for  absolute  attainment,  looks  very  much  like  giving  **  to 
him  that  hath".  This  points  to  the  need  of  habitually  exercising 
another  feeling,  the  love  of  approbation.  This  acts  on  all  alike, 
and  as  a  semi-social  feeling  is  of  a  higher  moral  value  than  the 
feeling  of  rivalry.  Hence  the  more  the  educator  can  appeal  to  this 
feeling  in  the  early  stage  of  school-life  the  better.  By  uniformly 
recognising  effort  made,  and  progress  attained,  in  other  words, 
relative  as  distinguished  from  absolutive  proficiency,  the  teacher 
is  helping  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem, 
which  when  sufficiently  developed  wiU  make  the  intellectual 
industry  of  the  pupil  independent  of  all  external  stimulus. 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  ftiller  accoiint  of  the  emotions  in  detail,  see  Br.  Bain'a  Tolnme,  The 
EiMiwM  and  the  WtU,  The  reader  of  Gennan  ahould  look  at  Dr.  J.  W. 
Nahlowsky'a  work,  Daa  O^HhUUbm  (Leipzig^  1862) ;  also  Dr.  L.  George's 
Lehrbueh  der  I^chologie  (Berlin,  1854),  Part  L,  1 5  and  6,  and  Part  III., 
§  4.  For  ^m  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Feelings  are  developed,  see 
along  with  Bain's  work,  Herbert  Spencer's  JPrineipUa  of  Payehology,  Vol. 
I.;  Part  IV.,  Ch.  VIII. ;  and  VoL  IL,  Pt  VIIL,  Ch.  II.,  VI.,  VIL  On 
the  educational  problem,  see  Ptot  Bain,  JEdueation  as  Scienee,  Ch.  III.  (Play 
of  Motives : — the  Emotions).  On  the  general  problem  of  cultivating  emo- 
tion, see  Th.  Waits,  AUgemeifu  Fcedagogik,  2t«r  Abschnitt^  fw  140,  &a 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  COMPLEX  FEELINGS :  SENTIMENTa 

Sympathy.  The  transition  from  the  lower  level  of 
personal  Emotion  to  the  higher  plane  of  noi^-personal 
Sentiment,  is,  aj9  we  have  seen,  ejQfected  to  a  laige 
extent  by  the  development  of  the  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy. By  sympathy  is  meant,  as  the  etymology  of 
the  word  suggests  {crw,  with,  and  vado^,  feeling), 
fellow-feeling  or  feeling  along  with  others.  It  is  the 
great  force  which  binds  the  individual  to  his  social 
environment  (family,  school,  or  nation).  In  its  per- 
fect form  it  constitutes  disinterestedness,  or  altruistic 
feeling,  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  and 
happiness  for  the  welfSaxe  of  others. 

Origin  of  Synfipathy :  Contagion  of  Feeling.  Sym- 
pathy with  others  is  based  on  a  tendency  to  reflect 
the  feelings  or  emotional  states  of  those  about  us.  In 
its  simplest  form  this  tendency  shows  itself  in  an 
unconscious  reproduction  or  imitation  of  another's 
feeling*  The  mind  of  the  person  affected  does  not 
consciously  represent  or  dwell  on  the  feeling  which 
affects  him,  but  simply  vibrates  in  unison  with  it. 

This  tendency  manifests  itself  very  early.    There  is 
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possibly  some  instinctiye  knowledge  of  the  signs  of 
feeling,  and,  connected  with  this,  a  native  disposition 
to  answer  smUe  with  smile,  &;c.^  But  some  amount  of 
individual  experience  is  needed  for  fixing  the  connection 
between  the  several  feelings  and  their  external  express 
sions.  When  this  is  acquired  the  child  tends  automa- 
tically to  take  on  the  moods  of  hilarity,  anxiety, 
depression,  of  those  about  hinu  This  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  working  of  an  imitative  impulse  which  leads  to 
the  more  or  less  complete  adoption  of  the  external 
attitude,  gesture,  tone,  &c.'  When  surroimded  by  a 
number  of  people  all  manifesting  the  same  kind  of 
feeling,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  fall  in  with  or 
echo  their  emotion*  A  child  suddenly  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  merry  children  catches  the 
prevailing  tone  of  gladness.  The  spread  of  a  feeling 
of  indignation,  or  of  admiration,  through  a  com- 
munity, as  a  school,  or  a  nation,  illustrates  this  ten- 
dency of  a  strongly  manifested  emotion  to  reflect 
itself  in  others.  This  fact  is  known  as  the  contagion 
of  feeling. 

Nature  of  Sympathy.  In  its  fully-developed  form 
sympathy  is  more  than  this  resonance  or  imitative 
reproduction  of  a  manifested  feeling.  It  implies  a 
distinct  representation  of  another's  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  a  disposition  to  make  it  our  own,  or  to  identify 


^  Tbat  the  child  has  a  iragne  intnitire  knowledge  of  others'  feelings  seems 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  responds  to  the  smile  of  his  mother  long  before  his 
own  experience  could  hare  taoght  him  to  associate  pleasurable  feeling  with 
this  particular  facial  movement  This  is  well  maintained  in  the  work  already 
referred  to.  The  AUemaHve,  §  LXXIL 

*For  an  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  sympathy  on  evolution  prlnciploe, 
see  H.  Spencer,  Pnnciples  of  Payckology,  Vol  IL,  Pt  VIIL,  Chap.  V. 
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ourselves  with  the  subject  of  it  It  is  feeling  for  aa 
well  as  with  another.  Inasmuch  as  it  includes  mental 
representations  of  another's  inner  experiences,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  knowledge  of  other  minds.  But 
it  is  more  than  knowledge,  for  we  may  recognise  the 
existence  of  sujQfering  and  yet  not  enter  into  it  and 
suffer  with  and  for  the  sufferer.^  Although  we  com- 
monly have  in  view  feeling  for  pain  rather  than  for 
pleasure  when  we  talk  of  sympathy,  this  last  really 
includes  botL  To  sympathise  is  to  weep  with  those 
that  weep  and  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.  It 
includes  the  disposition  to  felicitate  as  well  as  the 
disposition  to  commiserate. 

Sympathy  and  Benevolence.  Sympathy  is  a  thing 
of  degree.  We  often  feel  a  momentary  feeling  for 
one  in  trouble,  but  instantly  lose  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Similarly  in  the  case  of  another's  pleasure, 
This  fugitive  kind  of  sympathy  is  of  little  moral 
value  as  it  does  not  affect  action.  Sympathy  is  only 
complete  when  it  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  so 
that  we  make  the  suffering  which  we  witness  om* 
own,  and  are  disposed  to  make  efforts  to  relieve  it 
just  as  though  we  were  ourselves  suffering.  This 
complete  identification  of  ourselves  with  another  is 
implied  in  kindness,  considerateness,  or  benevolence 
{^^'Wishing).  It  is  this  active  side  of  sympathy, 
this  passing  of  a  mere  feeling  into  disinterested  im- 
pulse, the  desire  to  relieve  another's  pain  and  further 
his  pleasure,  which  as  we  shall  see  later  on  forms  the 


^  The  exact  connection  between  fellow-feeling  and  mntnal  knowledge  has 
been  ingenionaly  treated  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  SdenM  of  JBthies,  Ch. 
VI.,  Sect  II. 
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foundation  of  a  morally  good  and  virtuous  disposition 
or  character.^ 

Process  of  Sympathy.  This  feeling  for  another's 
pleasure  or  pain  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  observa- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  external  signs  of 
feeling.  (1)  The  first  step  is  observation.  We  must 
note  the  facial  movements,  the  modulations  of  voice, 
and  so  on,  if  we  are  to  be  affected  by  another's  joy 
or  grie£  Sympathy  with  adults  often  requires  fine 
observation,  since  they  are  accustomed  to  conceal 
their  emotions.  (2)  The  second  step  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  signs  by  the  recalling  of  our  past  per- 
sonal emotional  experiences.  When  we  sjrmpathise  with 
a  chUd  in  his  success  or  his  disappointment,  we  do  so 
by  a  revival  of  similar  experiences  of  our  own.  When 
another^s  happiness  or  unhappiness  recalls  nothing 
similar  in  our  experience,  we  fail  to  understand,  and ' 
so  to  sympathise.  (3)  Finally,  in  its  higher  forms 
sympathy  involves  an  effort  of  constructive  imagi- 
nation. The  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  rarely 
resemble  our  own  in  all  particulars.  In  order  to 
interpret  another's  emotional  experience  we  have  to 
modify,  separate,  and  regroup  the  elements  of  our 
personal  experience.  We  have  to  imagine  an  untried 
set  of  circumstances,  and  more  than  this,  allow  for 
differences  of  emotional  susceptibility  between  our- 
selves and  those  whose  feelings  we  seek  to  share. 

Basis  of  Sympathetic  Disposition.  From  this  rough 
account  of  the  process  of  sympathy  we  may  easily 

1  The  exact  nature  of  this  disinterested  impnlae  has  been  the  snbject  of 
much  diBCoarion.  See  Bain,  The  JSmotioru  and  the  WiU,  Chap.  VI.,  1 12,  and 
following.    Leslie  Stephen,  Science  qfJlthics,  Chap.  VI.,  i  HI.  (Altruism). 
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define  the  main  oonstituents  in  the  sjonpathetic 
temperament,  (a)  First  of  all,  intense  and  vide 
sympathies  involve  the  emotional  temperament,  that 
is  to  say  a  keen  and  varied  susceptibility  to  pleasures 
and  pains.  To  feel  deeply,  readily  and  widely  with 
others  implies  that  we  have  felt  much  and  variously 
ourselves,  and  are  able  to  recall  our  feelings  easily.^ 
(h)  In  the  second  place,  there  must  not  only  be 
high  emotional  capadty,  but  also  quickness  and  fine- 
ness of  observation,  a  readiness  in  noting  the  external 
signs  of  others'  feelings.  This  condition  is  by  no 
means  contained  in  the  first  Strong  emotional  sus- 
ceptibilities are  often  accompanied  by  the  '  subjective 
attitude '  of  mind,  a  tendency  to  brood  on  one's  own 
feelings,  to  be  introspective  and  preoccupied  with  self 
and  its  concerns.  This  is  fatal  to  sympathy.  Quick 
sympathies  imply  a  lively  interest  in  observing  ex- 
ternal things,  and  more  particularly  an  interest  in 
the  play  of  feeling  in  others.  *  (c)  Finally  a  sjrmpa- 
thetic  nature  involves  imaginativeness.  Ready  and 
wide  sympathy  depends  on  the  ability  to  project 
ourselves  easily  into  new  circumstances  and  situations, 
and  spell  out  from  the  alphabet  of  our  own  emotional 
experiences  the  expression  of  unfamiliar  feelings.  The 
want  of  this  sympathetic  imagination  may  render  even 
persons  of  strong  and  deep  feeling  and  good  observa- 
tion slow  and  inept  in  reading  the  feelings  of  other?. 
To  this  brief  account  of  the  positive  (internal) 


^  Differences  in  retentive  power  are  here  overlooked,  thongb  of  conrBe  they 
affect  the  disposition  to  feel  for  others. 

*  This  is  a  good  part  of  the  special  interest  in  faces  which  nnderliea  a 
specially  good  memory  for  them. 
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conditions  of  sympathy  may  be  added  a  woid  on 
the  negative  conditions.  All  preoccupation  is  of 
course  unfavourable  to  sympathy.  A  paramount 
interest  in  activity  (so  common  in  children),  in  in- 
tellectual inquiry,  or  in  art,  is  inimical  to  close  and 
deep  sympathy.  The  most  important  mental  obstacle, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  some  opposite  or  incom- 
patible feeling,  such  as  the  feeling  of  satisfetction  at 
another's  discomfiture,  or  envy  of  his  happiness.  All 
anti-social  feeling  stifles  the  promptings  of  sympathy. 
In  general,  sjrmpathy  with  pain  is  much  less  ob-> 
structed  than  sympathy  with  pleasure  by  the  upiis* 
ing  of  these  egoistic  feelings.  Rejoicing  at  another's 
serious  suffering  (Schadenfreude)  is  less  common  than 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  envy  at  another's 
happiness.^  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  a  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  for  another's  gladness  (Mitfreude). 
As  Jean  Paid  says,  '^Zum  Mitleiden  geniigt  ein 
Mensch ;  zur  Mitfreude  gehort  ein  Engel." 

Effects  of  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  sympathy  is 
partly  pleasurable  partly  painful.  To  enter  into 
another's  joy  is  a  pure  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  sorrow  with  the  sorrowful  is  to  share  in  a  painful 
state  of  mind.  The  pain  is  no  doubt  mitigated  by 
an  undercurrent  of  tender  emotion,  yet  it  remains. 
The  real  pleasui*e  of  sympathy  is  for  the  recipient 
rather  than  for  the  donor.     The  happy  child  has  his 

1  It  has  been  oontended  by  Dr.  Bain  that  we  are  capable  of  deriying  plea- 
•ore  from  the  mere  sight  of  another*!  pain,  and  that  this  oonatitateB  the 
ingredient  of  sweetneas  in  retaliation.  Bat  this  poaition  has  been  qneationed, 
(See  Mind,  VoL  I.,  pp.  285,  429 :  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  415,  662).  However  this 
may  be,  the  effect  of  culture  is  certainly  to  greatly  limit  the  range  of  this 
gratii&oation. 
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delight  increased  by  his  mother's  sympathetic  interest: 
the  unhappy  one  has  his  grief  assuaged  by  her  pity. 
Sympathy  thus  increases  our  pleasure  by  adding  a 
harmonious  resonance,  and  diminishes  our  pain  by 
supplying  the  grateful  element  of  consolation. 

More  than  this,  sympathy  serves  to  deepen  and 
fix  more  firmly  our  various  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions about  things.  A  child  who  is  pleased  with  a 
successful  effort  and  disposed  to  think  well  of  him- 
self has  his  self-complacency  confirmed  by  the  praise 
of  his  mother  or  teacher.  His  likings  both  for  per- 
sons and  things,  his  admirations,  his  moral  senti- 
ments, are  all  strengthened  by  finding  that  others 
share  in  his  feelings.  All  our  habitual  feelings  are 
sustained  to  a  considerable  extent  by  this  support  of 
sjrmpathy. 

Mutual  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  sjrmpathy  is 
largely  a  matter  of  exchange.  The  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving sympathy  calls  forth  responsive  feeling.  We 
cannot  long  go  on  feeling  for  another  if  he  gives  us 
back  no  emotional  equivalent.  Accordingly  persons 
greatly  absorbed  in  their  own  concerns  come  in  as  a 
rule  for  little  sympathy. 

This  mutual  sympathy  may  take  the  form  of  an 
exchange  of  feeling  with  respect  to  strictly  ^>er5onai 
joys  and  sorrows,  as  in  the  case  of  two  fdends  who 
mutually  unbosom  their  secret  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness.  More  frequently  it  enters  as  an  accompani- 
ment into  a  common  joy  or  grief.  In  the  delight  of 
a  school  At  winning  a  match,  or  in  the  sorrow  of  a 
family  at  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  we  see 
mutual  sympathy  augmenting  a  common    pleasure 
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or  softening  a  common  pain.  A  good  deal  of  the 
refined  happiness  of  life  consists  in  interchanges  of 
common  feelings  and  convictions,  as  political  senti- 
mentSy  aesthetic  impressions,  and  so  on.  This  mutual 
sjrmpathy  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  direction  of 
maintaining  public  sentiment  and  moral  tone  in  a 
school  or  other  community. 

Circumstances  favouring  Mutual  Sympathy.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  that  warm  and  close  sympathy  between 
two  persons  depends  on  special  circumstances.  It  is 
not  enough  that  both  are  of  a  sympathetic  nature: 
more  special  conditions  are  necessary. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  there  must  be  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  temperament  and  emotional  experience. 
Great  difference  of  age,  temperament,  tastes  or 
mode  of  life  is  fsttal  to  dose  sympathy.  The  young 
are  proverbially  inept  in  entering  into  the  unfamiliar 
feelings  of  the  old ;  and  the  latter,  though  they  have 
had  youthful  experiences,  have  rarely  much  sympathy 
to  bestow  on  the  former. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  contact  and  community  of  experience. 
Unless  two  persons  are  thrown  much  together  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  observing  one  another's  feelings 
closely.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  important  circum- 
stance that  living  together  exposes  persons  to  the  same 
external  influences,  the  same  causes  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Children  in  the  same  home  or  same  school  enjoy 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  pleasures,  feel  the  same 
restraints,  and  so  on.  Owing  to  this  circumstance 
they  get  into  the  habit  of  sharing  in  one  another's 
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feelings,  and  of  giving  and  looking  for  sympathy; 
Against  this  must  be  set  off  the  liability  of  pezsonB 
living  in  daily  contact  to  come  into  a  relation  of 
rivalry  or  competition.  This  is  one  reason  why  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  feel  so  little  for  one  another's  troubles  : 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  one  another  as  competitors 
for  the  same  advantages. 

(3)  As  a  third  dicumstance  may  be  named  the 
growth  of  personal  liking.  Anything  which  calls 
forth  tender  regard  from  one  person  to  another 
secures  that  vivid  attention  on  which  sympathy  de- 
pends; and,  farther,  «  feeling  of  liking  disposes  a 
person  to  bestow  sympathy  on  the  beloved  object 
Hence  the  common  union  of  liking  or  pleasurable 
regard  and  sympathy  in  what  we  call  affection  and 
love.  To  call  forth  tenderness,  gratitude,  admira- 
tion, is  tiius  to  attract  the  sympathies.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cold  respect,  in  whidi  there  is  no  warm  pulsa- 
tion of  tenderness,  is  unfavourable  to  the  outgoings 
of  S3anpathy. 

Growth  of  Sympathy.  It  follows  from  this  brief 
account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  sympathy 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  late  acquirement.  As  al- 
ready remarked  there  appears  to  be  an  instinctive 
disposition  to  answer  smile  with  smile,  and  tears  with 
tears.  Mr.  Darwin's  boy  when  6  months  and  11  days 
expressed  an  imitative  sympathy  **  by  his  melancholy 
&ce,  with  the  comers  of  his  mouth  well  depressed, 
when  his  nurse  pret^ided  to  cry  ".^ 

This  instinctive  tendency  needs,  however,  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  by  the  aid  of  experience 

^  Biostraphieal  SkOek  qf  m  h^wnt,  Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877),  p.  288L 
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and  exercise*  S}n[npath7  m  its  complete  conscions 
form,  fellow-feeling,  first  Appears  as  a  feeling  of 
pity  or  commiseration  for  others.  The  pains  first 
sympathised  with  are  of  course  the  familiar  bodily 
feelings,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  injury,  together  with 
the  simple  emotional  states  as  fear  and  disappoint- 
ment. A  very  young  child  will  show  unmistakably 
the  signs  of  dejection  and  sorrow  at  the  actual 
sight  or  narration  of  another  child's  sufferings. 
And  the  lower  animals  with  their  simple  and  easily 
apprehended  emotional  experiences  come  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  this  early  pity.  To  give  an 
instance,  a  boy  of  21  months  on  seeing  a  drowned 
dog  taken  out  of  a  pond  and  buried,  burst  into  tears, 
and  continued  for  days  to  talk  in  plaintive  tones  of 
the  unfortunate  quadruped.  Every  mother  knows 
how  much  the  interest  of  nursery  stories  depends  on 
a  gratification  of  the  impulses  of  pity.^ 

The  capability  of  entering  into  the  pleasures  of 
others  is  at  this  early  period  limited.  The  child 
is  no  doubt  agreeably  afifected  by  the  sight  of  others' 
happiness,  but  this  is  only  an  unconscious  sym- 
pathy which  includes  no  impulse  of  felicitation. 
The  familiar  fact  that  a  young  child  takes  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  about  others'  happiness  in  the 
region  of  fiction  than  in  witnessing  it  in  the  realm 
of  reality,  suggests  that  the  promptings  of  envy  are 
as  yet  too  powerful  But  the  exercise  of  sympathy 
under  the  form  of  compassion  strengthens  the  capa- 

>  Strictly  speaking  pity  is  something  more  tbsn  sympathy :  it  inclndes 
an  oatgoing  of  tender  or  loving  feeling  towards  the  helpless,  or  nnfortanata 
creature,  and  this  ingredient  is  distinctly  pleasarable.  Hence  Mr.  Spencer 
talks  ahont  the  luxury  of  pity  (PfiiieipUi  o/fi^MUfgy,  Vol  II.,  p.  822). 
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his  toys,  bookfy  aod  so  on.  Thk  exoieise  ahoold  be  gndoal,  be- 
giniiing  "wiih  tb«  aharing  of  a  poBseflsioii  with  anoihery  and  going 
on  to  tlie  more  difficult  feat  of  self-deniaL  In  tlua  way  he  will 
reach  an  experience  of  the  delights  of  sjmpathj,  and  have  the  dis. 
pocition  to  aympathite  fixed  as  a  roling  motive  to  condnct 

An  important  aiudliaiy  ag«kcy  in  the  cultivation  of  a  chad's 
sympathy  is  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  him.  Childzen 
are  at  first  egoistic  and  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  pure  unrewiaided 
disinterestedness.  Their  first  outgoings  of  sympathy  are  a  kind  of 
exchange  for  similar  favours  received.  Hence  they  first  confer 
their  sympathy  on  those  (as  mother  and  nurse)  who  are  kind  and 
sympathetic  towards  them.  The  more  the  teacher  shews  kind  con- 
aideration  for  his  pupil,  enters  into  his  spedal  difficulties,  troubles, 
and  his  favourite  interests,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  evoke  a  reepon- 
sive  sympathy.  If  the  teacher  wishes  his  pupil  to  step  up  to  his 
level  of  feeling,  he  must  first  descend  to  his  humbler  levsL  In 
addition  to  shewing  sympathy  to  the  particular  child,  the  teadier 
will  help  to  cultivate  his  ciqiacity  of  sympathy  by  shewing  a  kindly 
disposition  in  general.  Sympathy,  like  other  modes  of  feelings  is 
acquired  in  part  through  the  influence  of  example^  Children 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  considerate  are  themselves 
likely  to  grow  considerate. 

The  Intellectual  Sentiment :   Love  of  Knowledge. 

HaTing  briefly  considered  the  nature  of  sympathy  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  non-personal  emo- 
tions or  sentiments  which  gather  about  certain  objects 
and  ideas  common  to  alL  Of  these  the  first  is  the 
Intellectual  Sentiment  or  the  pleasurable  feeling  which 
attaches  itself  to  knowledge  and  truth,  together  with 
the  corresponding  painful  emotion  which  connects 
itself  with  ignorance  and  error.  This  sentiment  is 
developed  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  know*- 
ledge.  Viewed  under  slightly  different  aspects  it  is 
known  as  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  the  pleasure  of 
discovery,  and  the  reverence  for  trutL 
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>  Pleasures  of  Knowledge  Analysed :  Delight  in  New 
Knowledge.  All  mental  activity  is  as  we  have  seen 
pleasiirable  provided  it  is  suitable  to  the  strength  of 
the  faculty  and  to  the  condition  of  the  bram  at  the 
time.  Intellectual  occupation  of  all  kinds  is  thus 
within  certain  limits  agreeable.  But  the  enjoyment 
only  becomes  considerable  when  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  added.  To  observe  a  familiar  object,  to  recall  a 
well-known  fiict,  gives  little  enjojnnent.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  observation  on  a 
new  object,  or  to  recall  an  occurrence  that  seemed 
forgotten,  yidda  keen  enjoyment.  Hence  all  acquisi- 
tion and  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  fitted  to  give 
pleasure,  the  enjoyment  being  greater  when  the  facts 
or  truths  contrast  strikingly  with  our  previous  know- 
ledge. In  this  case  we  experience  the  pleasurable 
exeitement  of  surprise  or  wonder.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  the  young  mind  to  the  new  world  opened 
up  by  science  (e.gr..  Astronomy,  Chemistry)  gives  a 
thrill  of  delightful  wonder. 

Wonder  and  Perplexity.  The  pleasures  of  know* 
ledge  illustrate  the  efiect  of  contrast  in  another  way. 
They  are  greatly  intensified  by  a  preceding  state  of 
mental  distress.  To  be  in  the  dark,  to  feel  ourselves 
ignorant,  is  to  have  a  painful  sense  of^  want.  The 
child  that  is  made  to  feel  the  misery  of  ignorance  is 
in  the  best  situation  to  relish  the  pleasiu^s  of  know- 
ledge.^ 

A  still  better   preparation  for  the    pleasures  of. 
knowledge  than  a  mere  consciousness  of  ignorance, 

>  This  was  the  Socratic  way  of  seeking  to  rouse  a  desire  for  knowledge  in 
the  minds  of  the  contented  Athenians, 
85 
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is  a  feeling  of  perplexity  and  confusibn  in  view  of 
what  is  strange  and  exeeptionaL  Wliat  is  strangei 
far  removed  fix)m  the  ordinary  level  of  our  experience, 
may,  as  just  pointed  out,  give  the  mind  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  wonder.  This  feeling  if  excessively 
indulged  in  is  antagonistic  to  knowledge.  The  intense 
craving  for  the  wonderful,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
has  something  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  paralyses 
the  impulses  of  inquiiy.  But  in  its  moderate  degrees 
the  emotion  of  wonder  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
further  inquiiy.  Wonder  lives  by  isolating  the  new 
fact  or  circumstance  from  the  familiar  order  of  ex- 
perience. But  such  isolation  becomes  disagreeable 
1;hrough  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  impulse  to  under- 
stand When  on  a  close  and  prolonged  direction  of 
the  mind  to  a  thing  it  maintains  its  isolated  and 
strange  appearance,^  the  mind  experiences  a  feeling  of 
perplexity.  Thus  the  child  first  wonders  at  some 
striking  new  fact,  say  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  This 
gives  him  the  momentary  gratification  of  wonder.  But 
presently  he  begins  to  feel  curious,  and  if  unable  to 
assimilate  the  new  fact  to  old  ones,  he  has  a  disagree- 
able sense  of  perplexity.  The  keener  joys  of  discovery 
are  commonly  preceded  by  a  temporary  state  of  mental 
difficulty,  perplexity,  or  confusion. 


Emotion  of  Wondsr.      Wonder  occnpiee  a  peculiar  place  among 

the  emotions.    In  its  simplest  form  of  surprise  at  what  is  new  or  nn- 

expected  it  constitutes  the  simplest  form  of  emotiopal  excitement    Des- 

f  cartes  regarded  it  as  the  first  of  aU  the  emotions  and  placed  it  at  the  heid 

I  of  his  classification  fLei  Pasawru  de  VdvM^  Art.  LIIL)    Dr.  Bain  gives 

^  a  place  among  the  simplest  emotions  (those  of  Belativitj).     And 

Prof.  Wundt  regards  it  as  the  simplest  form  of  emotional  excitement) 

'  Affect '  (PhytiolL  PtychoL  II.,  cap.  18»  p.  332).    Lastly,  according  to  the 
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obeerrationB  of  Prof.  "Piey&e^  ttarprise  Ib  one  of  the  fint  emotionfi  whicb 
axe  distincilj  manifested  bj  the  child  (Die  Seele  da  Kindes,  p.  108, 

*  The  emotion  of  wonder  is  a  more  complex  mental  state  than  the 
feeling  of  snipiise.  The  latter  is  the  momentary  effect  of  something 
unexpected  for  which  the  attention  is  not  inlly  adjusted.  Wonder 
implies  a  more  or  leas  distinct  eomparison  of  the  object  with  other 
objects,  with  familiar  types  of  experience,  and  a  recognition  of  a  marked 
contrast  with  or  deviation  from  these.  What  is  wholly  new  or  unex- 
pected always  surprises  us,  but  does  not  necessarily  excite  wonder. 

According  to  Dr.  Bain  Surprise  and  Wonder  are  neutral  or  indiffer- 
ent feelings.  This  may  be  so  in  certain  cases,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  conditions  are  often  fulfilled.  A  certain  degree  of  the  shock  of  sur- 
prise, by  rousing  the  attention  and  the  intellectual  powers  to  full 
activity,  is  pleasurably  stimulating.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  shock 
is  violent  it  is  disconcerting  and  disagreeable. 

Wonder  at  what  is  unusual  seems,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a  distinctly 
pleasurable  emotion,  whence  the  expression  *the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous*. The  value  we  ascribe  to  things  on  the  ground  of  their  rarity 
points  to  the  pleasuzableness  of  wonder;  Even  the  most  xepuldve 
objects,  as  moral  infamy,  are  redeemed  to  some  extent  by  the  element  of 
pleasurable  excitement  which  they  afford  by  reason  of  their  extraordinary 
startling  character.  This  pleasurable  excitement  of  wonder  frequently 
combines  with  asthetic  and  other  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  form  of 
admiration.  On  the  other  hand,  wonder  is  related  as  a  disturbing 
shock  to  the  emotion  of  fear.  What  is  wholly  strange  is  apt  to  give 
us  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The  fear  of  the  dark,  which  (paoB  Locke) 
seems  to  arise  in  young  children  apart  from  the  suggestions  of  others, 
is  probably  connected  with  the  strangeness  and  absence  of  knowledge 
belonging  to  the  situation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  exhilarating  and 
depressing  effect  of  what  is  new  and  unfamiliar  varies  much  with  indi- 
vidual temperament 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  feeling  of  wonder  it  may  ie  seen  that 
it  stands  in  a  peculiar  and  complex  relation  to  the  Intellectual  Emotion. 
In  its  simplest  form  of  surprise  the  feeling  implies  a  measure  of  intel- 
lectual  activity,  fixing  of  the  attention.    All  wonder,  further,  implies  the  ^v 
exercise  of  the  fundamental  frmction  of  intellect^  discrimination.     In    y 
wondering  we  distinguish  and  contrast     As  depending  on  temporary  X 
inability  to  assimilate  and  comprehend,  it  may,  as  pointed  out,  opposer 
further  inteUectual  activity,  as  we  see  in  the  gaping  of  the  vulgai 
mind  at  the  marvels  of  the  coxguror,  &c    But  in  the  case  of  the  inqui-V 
ritiye  mind  it  forms  the  natural  starting  point  in  inqtdry.     Just  as 
discrimination  leads  on  to  assimilation,  so  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
wonder  conducts  (by  way  of  an  after-fSeeling  of  perplexity)  to  the  final 
pleasure  of  mastering  and  understanding.     Finally,  as  we  shall  see 
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immediately,  this  lart  nmfmilatiTe  process  itself  sopplies  a  plesmn^e  reiy 
similar  to  that  of  wonder. 

Pleasures  of  Assimilation.  Every  kind  of  intel- 
lectual ax^tivity  has  its  own  characteristic  pleasure. 
Thus  the  discrimination  of  objects,  or  ideas,  one 
from  another  gives  a  quiet  satisfaction.  The  detec- 
tion of  the  finer  shades  of  difference,  making  a  greater 
demand  on  the  intellectual  energies,  is  if  not  fatiguing 
a  distinctly  enjoyable  occupation.  A  more  exciting 
kind  of  pleasure  is  obtained  from  the  exercise  of  the 
'assimilating'  power,  the  tracing  out  of  identities 
amid  diversities.  This  operation  gives  a  peculiar 
thrill  of  pleasure  which  has  been  called  the  effect 
of  a  'flash  of  identity*.  The  poet  mimsters  to 
this  feeling  in  his  similes  by  which  he  brings  to- 
gether widely  remote  objects  or  ideas.  All  under- 
standing of  new  facts  supplies  a  measure  of  this 
enjoyment,  which  varies  with  the  degree  of  strange- 
ness or  unfamiliarity  of  the  new  facts.  The  more 
arduous  processes  of  thought,  the  searching  out 
of  analogies,  causes,  and  reasons,  are  now  and  again 
rewarded  by  the  full  intensity  of  this  intellectual 
pleasure. 

Pleasures  of  Discovering  Knowledge.  The  full  en- 
joyment of  intellect  is  only  known  in  those  more 
prolonged  operations  when  the  mind  is  actively 
searching  for  some  new  fact  or  truth.  The  passive 
reception  of  a  new  piece  of  knowledge,  even  when 
the  pains  of  ignorance  or  of  perplexity  have  preceded, 
gives  but  little  delight  compared  with  the  active 
discovery  of  it  for  oneself  A  boy  who  works  out 
unaided  a  problem  in  geometry  has  an  amount  of 
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satisfaction  wholly,  incommensurable  with  that  of 
another  who  has  the  solution  at  once  supplied  him. 
In  this  case  the  full  activity  of  the  mind  is  awak- 
ened, trains  of  ideas  pass  rapidly  through  the  mind, 
and  there  is  the  glow  of  intellectual  excitement.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  an 
end,  the  delight  of  intellectual  chase.  A  certain 
amount  of  resistance  only  stimulates  the  powers 
further,  and  so  adds  to  the  2est.  At  the  end  there 
is  the  joyous  feeling  of  successful  attainment  of  diffi- 
culties overcome  and  of  triumph.^ 

Pleasure  in  Possessing  Knowledge.  When  the 
knowledge  is  attained  its  possession  is  accompanied 
by  a  pleasurable  consciousness  of  power.  The  mind 
is  aware  of  being  enriched  by  a  new  possession.  And 
the  new  attainment  is  fell  to  be  a  source  of  strength. 
It  has  lessened  for  us  the  region  of  the  unknown  and 
obscure,  and  adds  to  our  self-confidence  in  confronting 
the  world  about  us.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  new 
possession  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  on  previous  acquisi- 
tions. It  throws  light  on  facts  which  were  once 
obscure,  it  serves  to  bind  a  number  of  fragments  of 
knowledge  under  some  uniting  principle.  Finally,  the 
new  acquisition  gives  us  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
increased  active  efficiency.  Knowledge  is  power  in 
the  sense  that  it  enables  us  to  act  or  do  things.  The 
consciousness  of  knowing  something  involves  an  agree- 


>  This  delight  of  punait  ia  treated  hy  Dr.  Bain  under  the  head  "  Emotions 
of  Action  "•  It  enters  not  only  into  the  pleasures  of  such  active  occupations 
as  the  chase,  exploration  of  new  territories,  kc,  bat  into  intellectaal  plea- 
sores  and  those  of  beaaty  and  art  Hogarth  fonnd  the  source  of  pleasure  of 
his  '  line  of  beauty '  in  a  pursuit  or  chase  by  the  eye.  The  pleasure  of  music 
depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the  same  principle. 
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able  confidence  in  our  ability  to  act  on  it  wben  the 
time  comes.^ 

Other  Forms  of  Intellectual  Sentiment;  Logical 
Feelings.  Besides  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which  springs 
up  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
knowledge,  there  are  other  feelings  incident  to  intel- 
lectual processes,  which  may  be  styled  the  Logical 
Feelings.  As  we  have  seen,  all  doubt  is  in  a  measure 
a  painful  state  of  discord,  whereas  belief  is  a  state  of 
agreeable  repose.  Statements  which  run  counter  to 
our  experience  give  the  sense  of  contradiction,  whereas 
those  which  chime  in  with  it  are  wont  to  be  assented 
to  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  harmony. 

Closely  related  to  these  feelings  are  those  which  are 
excited  by  inconsistency  and  consistency  of  statement 
Two  incompatible  assertions  distress  the  mind  by  a 
sense  of  conflict,  whereas  consistency  in  statement 
pleases  by  affording  the  sense  of  harmony*  The 
transition  from  a  state  of  mental  conflict  (whether 
due  to  an  apparent  opposition  between  statement  and 
fact,  or  statement  and  statement)  to  one  of  harmony 
supplies  a  peculiarly  keen  satisfaction.  A  good  deal 
of  the  interest  of  scientific  research  turns  on  recon- 
ciling apparent  hostility,  in  assimilating  the  new  to 
the  old  knowledge,  with  which  it  at  first  seems  to 
collide.  The  feeling  of  veneration  for  truth  includes 
a  regard  for  consistency,  as  well  as  for  accuracy  of 
statement     It  is  closely  related  to  the  moral  senti- 


^  This  pleasare  is  of  conrae  liable  to  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  changei 
It  is  only  intense  when  the  knowledge  is  fresh,  Bnt  it  may  afterwards  be 
reyived  by  contrasting  our  present  state  with  oar  past  state,  or  with  the  pre- 
sent ignorance  of  others. 
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ment  which  attaches  to  veracity,  or  the  disposition 
to  be  truthfuL 

The  Intellectual  FeelingB  aie  differently  treated  by  different  writers. 
Some,  as  Volkmann,  xecogniae  no  q;>ecial  gronp  under  this  head. 
Nahlowsky  nndeiBtands  by  inteUectnal- feelings  states  of  belief  or  assor- 
ance  not  reduced  to  dear  intellectual  apprehension  of  truths  (Daa 
QefithlMoi  %  16.)  This  answers  to  the  fact  that  we  commonly  speak 
of  feding  sure  of  that  which  we  cannot  establish  satisflEustorily  to  another 
mind.  But  though  this  conception  of  intellectual  feeling  brings  out 
the  important  fact  that  intense  feeling  and  intellection  are  opposed,  it 
takes  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  range  of  intellectual  feeling.  There 
is  an  element  of  feeling  accompanying  the  clearest  logical  discernment 
of  a  truth.  The  intellectual,  like  the  other  feelings,  have  their  lower 
blind  stage  and  their  higher  illumined  stage.  Wundt  includes  under 
Intellectual  Feelings  all  the  sentiments,  Intellectual,  .Esthetic,  Moral, 
and  Beligioua.    The  first  species  are  marked  off  as  Lo^cal  Feelings.^ 

Growth  6f  Intellectual  Feeling :  Children's  Curiosity. 

Children  from  a  very  early  age  take  a  certain  pleasure 
in  finding  out  new  facts,  and  obtaining  explanations. 
This  is  seen  in  the  vividness  of  their  curiosity, 
which  is  simply  the  pleasure  of  gaining  new  know- 
ledge taking  on  the  active  farm  of  desire.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  things  happening  about  them 
supplies  a  strong  stimulus  to  their  curiosity.  But 
this  curiosity  is  at  first  a  feeble  and  restricted  feeling. 
A  child  of  three  or  four  who  is  apt  to  plague  his 
parents  with  questions  would  take  but  little  trouble 
to  find  out  what  he  asks  for.  The  inquisitiveness  is 
often  momentary  only,  and  if  not  gratified,  leads  to 
no  distress  of  mind.  Jt  is  also  apt  to  be  restricted 
in  its  range,  directing  itself  mainly  to  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  intrinsically  striking,  or  associated  with 
his  personal  interests. 

1  On  the  delation  of  the  Intelleetaal  feelingB  to  iho  processes  of  thought  see 
my  Tolame  SeiuaUan  <md  InMtion^  chap.  IV.,  pp.  10d*108. 
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The  nature  of  eluldren's  curiosity  has  probably  been  greatly  mia« 
nnderstood,  alike  by  fboaei  who,  from  a  wntimental  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate the  value  of  the  Beyeial  traits  of  childhood,  are  wont  to  extol  ^lis 
quality,  and  by  thoee  who  with  a  touch  of  cynicifim  eeem  diapoeed  to 
resolve  children's  questionings  into  **  a  display  of  egotism  ".  They  both 
appear  to  fail  to  recognise  that  there  aie  two  stages  of  development  of 
the  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  lower  or  earlier  form  of 
curiosity  in  which  there  is  a  vague  consciousness  that  things  have 
their  reason  or  explanation,  but  little  discernment  as  to  what  kind  of 
explanation  is  needed  in  a  particular  instance.  This  curiosity  is  often 
apparently  satisfied  by  the  mere  semblance  of  an  explanation.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  higher  and  more  exacting  form  of  curiosity 
which  presupposes  a  truned  intelligence^  and  a  definite  antecedent 
notion  as  to  what  kind  of  explanation  is  needed  in  any  given  casa  The 
earlier  and  comparatively  blind  form  shades  insensibly  into  the  later. 
An  intelligent  child  of  3  or  thereabouts  will  generally  shew  that  he  weU 
knows  the  difference  between  a  genuine  and  a  counterfeit  explanation  of 
any  matter  with  which  his  mind  is  thoroughly  fiuniliar.  ^ 

.  Earlier  Stage  of  Intellectual  Sentiment.  In  the 
early  stages  of  school  life  the  child's  interest  in 
knowledge  is  due  to  no  small  extent  to  the  value 
which  is  put  on  it  by  others.  The  boy  or  girl  finds 
that  everybody  else  is  busy  amassing  knowledge. 
Progress  is  rewarded :  the  children  who  get  up  their 
lessons  well  are  approved,  and  regarded  with  favour 
by  their  teacher  and  by  their  companions.  Thus  a 
reflected  feeling  of  respect  for  knowledge  is  acquired, 
which  will  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  child  to  the  pleasures  of  approbation 
and  reputation.  He  is  proud  of  knowing  his  lesson 
mainly  because  others  hold  knowledge  in  high  esteem. 
Affection  and  Sympathy  will,  as  we  have  seen,  abo 
play  a  part  The  affectionate  child  takes  to  study 
because  he  wishes  to  please  his  teacher.    Moreover 

1  For  different  yiews  respecting  the  worth  of  this  feeling,  see  Peres,  L^jSiu- 
caHon  dka  1$  B&reeau,  Chap,  XL,  Sect  L ;  Bsin,  JSokMiKuni  as  a  £Mmcs,  p^ 
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he  finds  that  his  ignorance  excludes  him  from  the 
pleasures  of  companionship  and  sympathy,  and  that 
eveiy  advance  in  knowledge  brings  him  nearer  his 
teacher.  Finally  knowledge  will  be  valued  for  its 
practical  utility.  Children  set  store  by  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  they  can  turn  to  practical 
account  Where,  as  often  happens,  the  usefulness  of 
knowledge  is  not  apparent  they  are  apt  to  feel  less 
concern  about  it 

Later  Stage  of  Intellectual  Sentiment.  A  genuine 
love  of  knowledge  develops  partly  as  the  result  of 
these  reflected  feelings,  and  partly  through  the 
exercises  of  the  intellect  themselves,  and  experiences 
of  properly  intellectual  enjoyment  Each  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge  supplies  a  new  emotional  ex- 
perience^ a  fresh  taste  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
search  for,  discovery  and  possession  of  knowledge. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  many  such  experiences 
a  deeper  feeling  of  regard  or  respect  for  knowledge  is 
developed. 

Here  too  we  see  the  effects  of  habit  in  limiting 
the  range  of  the  feeling.  The  child  comes  to  value 
knowledge  of  certain  kinds  only,  namely,  those  which 
are  most  closely  related  to  his  natural  tastes,  or  those 
which  he  has  made  a  special  object  of  pursuit^  In 
other  words  the  love  of  knowledge  is  not  so  much  an 
interest  in  acqxdring  new  information  generally,  as  a 
special  interest  in  particular  subjects,  as  history,  or 
mathematics.    All  branches  of  intellectual  pursuit  long 

1  The  effect  of  othen'  estinrnte,  must  not  be  lost  siglit  of  here.  A  child 
tends  to  attach  special  Talue  to  thoee  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  hears 
^tolled. 
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followed  out  tend  to  be  made  a  personal  concern,  to 
be  identified  with  the  individual's  interests.  A  purely 
disinterested  love  of  knowledge  is  more  than  this,  and 
embraces  a  feeling  of  curiosity  for  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  that  which  lies  outside  our  special  region  of 
observation  and  study,  as  well  as  that  which  lies 
within  it.  This  wide  impartial  interest  in  knowledge 
is  rarely  developed  in  early  life.  It  presupposes  a 
considerable  measure  of  intellectual  culture.  Even 
among  adults  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  attainments. 

The  development  of  the  Logical  Feelings,  the  senti- 
ment of  consistency  and  accuracy,  is  a  slow  process 
.which  only  begins  in  the  ordinary  period  of  school 
life  J    Children  often  show  a  certain  quickness  in 

i  spying  out  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  in  others* 
statements,  but  the  interest  here  is  rather  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  /'  taking  another  down,''  than  a  genuine 
intellectual  repugnance  to  contradiction.  Such  feel- 
.  ings  in  their  keener  form  are  rare,  and  presuppose  a 
;  certain  refinement  of  emotional  nature  to  begin  with. 
»  Their  development  is  closely  connected  with  intel- 
lectual progress  and  the  growth  of  a  love  of  knowledge. 
A  keen  desire  for  knowledge  leads  naturally  to  a  deep 
respect  for  accuracy  and  consistency.  This  last  is 
further  promoted  by  a  practical  experience  of  the 
evils  of  inaccuracy  and  error. 

The  Onltivation  of  the  IhtelleefetEal  Sentimenti  The  enltiya- 
tion  of  the  emotioDB  which  grow  up  about  knowledge  goes  on  hand 
in  hand  with  intellectual  culture.  The  best  kind  of  intellectual 
training  neceeearily  involves  the  calling  forth  of  a  genuine  interest 
in  knowledge  and  of  a  habitual  feeling  of  curiosity.  Here  the  thing 
to  attend  to  is  to  adapt  as  far  as  possible  the  work  to  the  capabilities 
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and  natural  tastes  of  tlie  child  so  that  the  folleet  eigoyment  may 
be  derived  from  it  The  pupil  must  be  led  (at  the  outset  by  the 
help  .of  adyentitioua  motives)  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  activity,  of  finding  out  things,  and  of  overcom- 
ing obstadea.  A  judicious  use  should  be  made  of  the  principle 
of  association.  All  the  accompaniments  of  study  should  be  made 
as  agreeable  as  possible,  so  that  a  pleasurable  feeling  may  be 
reflected  on  to  intellectual  pursuits.  The  'get  up'  of  a  text-boo^ 
may  materially  affect  the  child's  liking  for  a  particular  study  at 
this  early  period*  And  the  more  attractive  the  school  sur- 
roundingSy  the  more  likely  are  the  scholars  to  take  kindly  to 
learning.  Further,  in  seeking  to  awaken  a  pleasurable  interest  in 
knowledge  resort  must  be  had  to  the  principle  of  contrast  The 
pleasures  of  knowledge  cannot  in  themsdvea  be  very  keen  at  first : 
bat  by  inducing  beforehand  a  feeling  of  ignorance,  of  wonder  and 
perplexity,  we  may  be  able  to  excite  a  strong  impulse  of  curiosity, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  craving  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
which  attends  the  actual  attainment  of  knowledge.  Once  more, 
whenever  it  is  practicable  the  young  should  be  invited  to  make 
their  own  discoveries  in  order  that  they  may  taste  the  full  exijoy- 
ment  of  intellectual  pursuit  A  skilful  method  of  instruction  will 
always  manage  to  leave  some  room  for  the  play  of  the  child's  % 
impulse  to  divine  facts,  and  search  out  reasons. 

The  /Esthetic  Sentiment.  The  second  of  the  three 
Bentiments  to  be  now  considered  is  known  as  the 
-Esthetic  Emotion,  the  Pleasures  of  Beauty  or  the 
Pleasures  of  Taste.  These  include  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable feelings,  namely  those  corresponding  to  what 
is  pretty,  graceful,  harmonious,  sublime,  ludicrous, 
in  natural  objects  (including  human  beings)  or  in 
works  of  art.  To  these  pleasures  there  correspond 
the  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  what  is  ugly, 
inharmonious,  and  so  fortL 

How  /Esthetic  Pleasure  arises.  These  pleasures 
ore  the  accompaniments  of  impressions  made  on  the 


-f 
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mind  by  iexternal  objects  througb  one  of  the  two 
higher  senses,  Sight  and  Hearing,  and  more  particu- 
larly Sight  The  pleasure  arises  in  connection  with 
the  perception  or  recognition  of  some  agreeable  feature 
or  quality  in  the  object  The  most  general  name  for 
this  quality  is  beauty.  But  this  term  really  answers 
to  a  variety  of  features  any  one  of  which  may  excite 
this  species  of  pleasure.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  a  colour,  meaning  its  brilliance  or  purity :  of  a  statue, 
meaning  its  graceful  lines,  and  its  proportions  of  form, 
and  so  on.  These  aspects  or  features  of  objects  have 
this  in  common  that  they  excite  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
delight  in  the  spectator's  mind.  The  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  this  Aesthetic  pleasure  is  that  it  springs 
immediately  out  of  the  act  of  ccmtemplation  itself  and 
involves  no  relation  (save  that  oi  spectator)  between 
the  subject  and  the  object  The  mother's  delight 
in  gazing  on  her  child,  even  the  gem-collector's  delight 
in  looking  at  his  treasures,  is  not  a  purely  aesthetic 
feeling.     As  Eant  observes,  sesthetic  enjoyment  to  be 

r  pure  must  not  even  include  the  personal  element  of  a 

\^desire  to  possess 

Characteristics  of  iCsthetic  Enjoyment.  From  this 
brief  account  of  the  way  in  which  aesthetic  pleasure 
arises  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  characteristics : 
(1)  First  of  all,  coming  to  us  through  the  two  higher 
and  intellectual  senses,  the  aesthetic  pleasures  stand 
out  in  contrast  to  the  coarser  enjoyments  of  the 
senses  (such  as  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  &a),  as 
eminently  refined  enjoyments.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  purity  or  freedom  from  disagreeable  accom- 
paniments (preceding  desire  or  appetite^  succeeding 
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satiety),  and  by  their  capability  of  prolongation  and 
variation* 

The  pleasures  of  the  lower  senses  are  commonly  preceded  by  a  state 
of  desire,  those  of  the  higher  not  so.  Again  in  the  lower  senses  the 
pains  are  at  least  cofmmensnrate  with  the  pleasures,  whereas  in  the 
higher  they  are  much  less  intense.  In  the  case  of  sight  the  capability 
of  rapid  recovery  from  fatigue  allows,  of  a  prolonged  stimulation.  A 
farther  peculiarity  of  the  two  JEsthetic  Senses  is  that  their  impressions 
ore  susceptible  of  grouping  in  certain  pleasing  forms,  space  and  time 
forms.  See  G.  Allen  Pkynological  JBitheticSf  p.  39,  ^.,  p.  147,  mj  ;  £. 
Qumey  Power  of  Sound,  Chap.  L 

(2)  A  second  characteristic  is  closely  connected 
with  this  first.  The  activities  of  which  these  plea- 
sures are  the  accompaniment  are  not  in  any  way 
necessary  or  *  life-preserving,'  such  as  those  concerned 
in  maintaining  health,  putting  down  crime,  and  so 
on.  In  contemplating  a  beautiful  object  the  pleasure 
springing  out  of  the  act  of  contemplation  is  its  sole 
end.  A  work  of  art  is  produced  solely  for  the  plea- 
sure which  it  gives.  This  peculiarity  of  beauty  and 
art  is  expressed  in  the  ancient  antithesis  between  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Useful,  .^thetic  enjo3n]aent  is 
thus  a  net  addition  to  the  sum  of  life's  pleasure.  It 
is  to  the  serious  business  of  life  what  play  is  to  work, 
something  quite  useless,  and  an  end  to  itself. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  differentiates  the  .Esthetic  from  the 
other  two  sentiments,  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  tliough  .these, 
too,  imply  a  disinterest^  attitude  on  thd  part  of  the  contemplator  they 
are  related  to  what  is  useful,  for  the  community  if  not  for  the  individual 
The  contemplation  of  the  most  abstract  truth  furthest  remoyed  from 
practical  needs  approximates  to  an  Aesthetic  intuition.  The  modem 
doctrine  of  eyolution  has  giyen  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  antithesis  of 
the  useful  and  beautiful  by  means  of  the  conception  of  a  redundant  play- 
like  activity.  See  H.  Spencer,  Principle$  of  Psychology,  IL,  Pt  VIIL, 
Ch.  IX.  ;  O.  Allen,  Pkynological  JStthUici,  Chap.  III. 
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(3)  The  third  chatacteristic  of  the  sesthetic  plea- 
sures is  their  shareability.  Since  they  come  to  us 
through  the  two  senses  sight  and  hearing,  which  can 
be  acted  on  by  objects  at  a  distance,  aad  since 
they  involve  no  special  relation  between  spectator 
and  object,  they  may  be  enjoyed  simultaneously  by  a 
large  number.  Hence  they  are  susceptible  of  great 
enhancement  by  the  interchanges  of  sympathy. 

Elements  of  /Esthetic  Enjoyment  As  has  been 
observed,  aesthetic  enjoyment  arises  in  connection 
with  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  features  in  objects, 
as,  for  example,  purity  of  colour,  or  grace  of  form  and 
movement  In  most  if  not  all  cases  the  pleasure  which 
a  beautiful  object  affords  is  a  complex  mass  of  enjoy- 
ment, answering  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
agreeable  features  in  the  object  We  have  now  to 
distinguish  between  these  elements  of  beauty  and  the 
corresponding  modes  of  aesthetic  enjoyment 

We  may  in  a  rough  way  group  the  various  elements 
in  aesthetic  enjoyment  under  three  heads :  (l)  Of 
these,  the  first  is  the  sensuous  or  material  element 
Impressions  of  bright  light,  of  pure  colour,  of  pure 
even  tone,  and  smooth  even  lines  (whetiier  straight  or 
curved)  are  pleasurable  in  their  character,  and  these 
contribute  the  sensuous  material  out  of  which  beauti- 
ful objects  are  comprised.  A  good  deal  of  the  charm 
of  visible  objects  and  of  series  of  sounds  is  due  to 
combinations  of  pleasurable  sense-impressions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  ample  variety  of  impressions,  and 
agreeable  or  *  harmonious '  juxtapositions  of  colour, 
sound,  and  line. 

(2)  The  second  factor  in  aesthetic  enjoyment  is  the 
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perceptual  or  formal  element.  This  ingredient  of 
pleasure  is  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
tnal  faculty  in  following  out  a  variety  of  dgtaib^  and 
in  binding  these  together  by  some  thread  of  unity. 
In  the  case  of  visible  objects  the  eye  traces  out  pleas- 
ing space-form,  in  its  several  aspects  of  free  variety  of 
line,  symmetry  and  proportion  of  form.  In  the  case 
of  sounds,  articulate  or  musical,  the  ear  follows  out 
pleasing  time-form  under  the  aspect  of  free  varied 
movements  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  rhji^hm, 
metre,  tonality,  &c.* 

(3)  The  third  element  of  SBSthetic  enjoyment  may 
be  marked  off  as  the  assodative  or  ideal  element. 
This  includes  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  through 
the  suggestions  of  the  objects  presented.  A  good  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  natural  objects  turns  on  association. 
The  cawing  of  rooks  is  not  a  pleasing  sound  in  itself 
but  is  commonly  regarded  as  such  through  its  sug* 
gestions,  e.g.,  sunny  park,  and  coimtry  repose.  The 
effect  of  sublimity  is  largely  a  matter  of  suggestion. 
We  are  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  an  Alpine  crag  because 
of  the  suggestions  of  power,  danger,  and  isolation 
which  attend  it.  By  means  of  this  process  of  sugges- 
tion sesthetic  objects  supply  not  only  sense-feelings  in 
an  ideal  form,  but  also  an  ideal  gratification  of  the 
several  emotions. 

The  influence  of  association  on  aesthetic  impressions  is 
illustrated  farther  in  the  pleasurable  effect  of  what  has 
been  called  relative  or  dependent  beauty,  viz.,  that  of 

^  For  a  farther  ezporition  of  the  formal  element  see  my  article  on  PUamre$ 
^  Fisual  Farm  in  Mind,  Vol.  V.  (I8B0),  p.  191 1  nlao  SenaaHon  and  Jntui' 
^um,  Ch.  VIII.  (Aspects  qf  Beauty  in  Musical  Farm),  ^.,  K  Qumey,  i'biMr 
qf  Sound,  Chap.  IV.  and  V. 
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all  objects  wliicli  are  seen  to  be  wdl  fitted  to  their 
purpose,  as  a  well  constructed  piece  of  furniture  or 
tool  The  agreeable  effect  of  symbols  and  emblems 
of  what  is  worthy  or  sublime,  is  also  due  to  a  process 
of  suggestion.* 

The  above  three-fold  division  of  the  elements  or .  constitoents  of 
aesthetic  impressions  is  a  tough  one  only,  and  must  not  be  pressed  too 
fSsr.  Strictly  speaking,  the  element  here  singled  out  as  the  formalr 
namely,  a  pleasing  blending  of  nnity  with  Tariety  pervades  the  whole 
nsthetic  impression.  Even  in  the  sense-elements  themselves  the  mind 
iM  vaguely  aware  of  the  presence  of  uniformity.  A  mass  of  pure  colour, 
an  even  tone,  a  straight  line,  ail  embody  a  germ  of  uni^.*  A  beaataful 
curve  illustrates  uniformity  with  change.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Helmholtz,  musical  harmony  and  melody  depend  on  a  vague  recogni- 
tion of  a  partial  similarity  in  the  combining  elementa*  And  what  is 
known  as  the  harmony  of  colours  consLBts  largely  in  a  diacemable 
colligation  of  a  multitude  of  elements  by  a  bond  of  unity/  Again, 
this  same  ingredient,  unity  in  variety,  is  discemable  in  the  suggestions 
or  ideal  content  of  the  object  Thus  the  unity  in  variety  of  an  oigani<; 
structure,  a  plant  or  animal,  resides  not  merely  in  the  space-relations, 
a  beautiful  disposition  of  lines  and  contour^  but  also  in  tiie  utilities  or 
functions  of  the  several  parts  which  are  suggested,  the  subordination  of 
all  organs  and  all  activities  to  one  end,  the  maintenance  and  furtherance 
of  the  structure.  Similarly  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  melody,  or  poem :  the 
blending  of  unity  with  variety  appears  not  only  in  the  grouping  of 
Sense-Elements  ('form'  in  the  narrow  meaning)  but  also  in  that  of 
the  represented  content  or  signification  of  the^e. 

It  may  be  added  that  association  probably  enters  into  the  e£Pect  both 
of  the  sense-elements  apart,  colours,  tones,  and  lines,  and  of  their  com- 
binations.    Individual  colours  and  harmonious  oombinations  of  thew 

^  These  suggestions  are  due  partly  to  the  experiences  of  the  individual, 
partly  to  those  of  the  race.  Mr.  Spencer  emphisises  the  influence  of  heredity 
on  the  esthetic  feelings,  as  those  excited  by  beautiful  scenery,  music,  tc 
B^PnneipleaofPsyehologyl,,  Pt  IV.,  Ch.  VIII.,§214,  IL,  Pt.  VIIL,  CK  IX., 
^.,  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  emotional  effects  of  music  in  Tks  JkaoetU  t^ 
Uan^  Pt.  II.,  Ch.  XIX. :  also  £.  Gurney's  chapter  on  '  Association, '  Fwmt  qJ 
Sound,  Chap.  VI. 

*  See  0.  T.  Fechner,  Far9^als  der  JSdKettf^  L,  p  58. 

•  See  SenaoJtum  a/nd  /nhii^um,  Chap.  VIII. 

«  See  my  article  on  Hamumy  qf  Colours  in  Mind,  Vol.  IV.  (1879),  pw  183^ 
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owe  some  of  their  aesthetic  value  to  pleasarable  aasodatioiis  built  up 
during  the  life  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.^  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  tones  of  certain  timbre.  And  the  esthetic  value  of  beautifid 
forms  (time  and  space  forms)  may  to  a  considerable  extent  depend  on 
the  co-operation  of  associations.' 

The  whole  effect  of  a  beautiful  object,  so  far  as  we 
can  explain  it,  is  a  harmonions  confluence  of  these 
delights  of  sense,  intellect,  and  emotion,  in  a  new 
combination.  Thus  a  beautiful  natural  object,  as  a  noble  — 
tree,  delights  us  by  its  gradations  of  light  and  colour,  '  * 
the  combination  of  variety  with  symmetry  in  its  con-  "^  ^ 
tour  or  form,  the  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  and  of  ^  , 
the  whole  to  its  surroundings;  and  finally  by  its   ^/' 
effect  on  the  imagination,  its  suggestions  of  heroic   y  ^ 
persistence,  of  triumph  over  the  adverse  forces  of  wiads 
and  storms.     Similarly  a  beautiful  painting  delights   ~ 
the  eye  by  supplying  a  rich  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  of  colour,  and  of  outline  ;  gratifies  the  intellect 
by  exhibiting  a  certain  plan  of  composition,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  scene  or  incident  with  just  the  fulness  of 
detail  for  agreeable  apprehension  ;  and  lastly,  touches 
the  many-stringed  instrument  of  emotion  by  a  har- 
monious impression,  the  several  parts  or  objects  being 
fitted  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  dominant  emo- 
tional effect,  whether  this  be  grave  or  pathetic  on  the 
one  hand,  or  light  and  gay  on  the  other.    The  effect 
of  beauty,  then,  appears  to  depend  on  a  simultaneous 
presentment  in  a  single  object  of  a  well-harmonised 

^See  my  article  already  referred  to,  Mind^  1870,  p.  101.  The  effect  of 
heredity  in  determining  the  pleasmres  of  colour  has  been  well  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  his  work  on  Thi  Cotowr^SenM, 

'See  the  article  already  referred  to,  Mind,  1880,  p  197,  mq,     Qf,  Mr. 
Grant  Allen'a  article  on  Symmetry,  in  Mitid,  1879,  p  801,  teq. 
86 
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mass  of  pleasurable  material  or  pleasurable  stimulus 
for  sense,  intellecti  and  emotion. 

The  above  analysis  of  the  effect  of  beauty  ansiren  piel^  closely  to 
that  given  by  Mr.  H.  Spencer  (Principlet  of  Ptyehology^  VoL  IL,  Pt 
YIIL|  Chap.  IX.)i  The  problem  of  explaining  the  whole  impresaion 
of  beautiful  objects  is  stiU  fiir  from  being  completely  resolved.  By 
tracing  out  carefully  the  many  modes  of  combination  of  variety  and 
unity,  and  the  different  emotional  effects  of  these,  much  may  be  done  to 
account  for  snthetic  impression.^  But  such  an  analysis  still  leaves 
much  to  be  explained.  It  has  recently  been  argued  by  Mr.  E.  Guney 
that  reason  is  incajMble  of  discovering  any  one  principle  numing 
through  all  modes  of  SBsthetic  impression.  The  principle  commonly 
adopted  as  the  leading  law  of  eeethetic  impression,  unity  amid  diversity, 
is  viewed  by  this  writer  rather  as  determining  the  broad  limits  within 
which  beautiful  form  must  move,  than  as  unfolding  the  nature  of  beautiful 
form  itself  It  is  to  beauty  and  art  what  grammatical  rules  are  to  style.* 
'The  hypothesis  of  a  hereditary  transmission  of  associated  effects  of  tones, 
'Colours,  and  their  combinations,  if  adopted,  would  account  for  the  large 
izeniainder  of  obscure  unanalysable  effect  in  eesthetic  impressions.* 

The  SttblJme.  Among  properly  assthetic  feelings  it  is  usual  to  dis- 
Anguish  between  the  effect  of  beauty  in  the  narrow  sense,  in  which 
harmony,  unity,  proportion  is  the  prominent  aspect,  from  that  of  sub- 
limity. Here  magnitude  and  not  form  is  the  prominent  circumstance. 
We.are  only  affected  by  the  fdeling  of  sublimity  in  presence  of  some- 
thing vast,  whether  in  spacer  in  time,  or  in  degree  or  eneigy.  The  feeling 
isiin  general  less  composite  than  that  of  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
involves  in  most  cases  a  subordinate  element  of  painful  feeling.  Tie 
sublime  excites  and  exhilirates  us  by  presenting  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
perception  and  imagination.  It  excites  a  full  measure  of  pleasurable 
activi^.    At  the  same  time,  by  its  vexy  magnitude  it  baffles  a  facile 


*  This  has  been  attempted  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  by  G.  T.  Fechutt 
in  his  VorschtUe  der  JSatheUk,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  Yl.  He  seeks  to  connect  this 
law  of  «8thetic  impreasions  with  a  still  more  general  prindpie  of  pleasuntble 
mental  activity.  The  analogy  between  the  law  of  harmony  governing  the 
emotional  region,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  of  ssthctie  feelings  and  the 
properly  intellectual  pleasure  of  tracing  out  similarity  or  identity,  has  already 
been  touched  on. 

*See  ThsFoww  o/Soumd,  Chap.  IX.,  'The  Relations  of  Eesson  and  Order 
toBeanty*. 

*  A  histerical  r^som^  of  the  different  theories  of  the  Beautiftd  will  be  iitmnd 
in  the  writer^  article,  JSatKetia,  in  the  9th  Edition  of  the  StufelppMHa 
BritanniccL 
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simtiltaxieoTis  grasp  of  it  as  a  whole.  These  states  Tuually  alternate  in 
*  looking  at  a  yast  and  sublime  object  In  some  cases  the  fint,  and  in 
otheis  the  second  predominates.  The  spectacle  of  splendid  energy 
(physical  or  moral)  elates  ns  with  a  sympathetie  thrill  of  expansion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  thai  which  baffles  comprehension,  which  has  no 
sharp  boimdaries  but  is  undefined,  a  sublime  spectacle  usually  excites 
a  nascent  feeling  of  fear,  or  sense  of  insecurity.  We  look  on  the  vast 
space  of  the  starry  heavens  and  on  the  vast  procession  of  the  ages  with 
an  emotion  of  awe.  In  many  forms  of  sublime  spectacle,  e.^.,  mountain 
scenery,  titanic  energy,  suggestions  of  danger  become  still  more  distinct^ 
Th0  LadicroiUl<  Still  further  removed  than  the  feeling  of  the 
sublime  from  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  is  another  variety  of  eesthetic 
sentiment  known  as  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous.  The  sublime  like  the 
beautiful  is  a  worthy  dignified  spectacle :  the  ludicrous  is  rather  the 
presentation  of  something  wanting  in  dignity,  in  value.  The  emotion 
called  forth,  expressing  itself  in  the  characteristic  movements  of  laughter, 
IS  quite  unlike  that  excited  by  either  a  beeiutiiul  or  a  sublime  object  The 
movements  of  laughter  are  an  accompaniment  of  a  number  of  pleasurable 
feelings.  It  has  properly  physical  stimuli,  more  particularly  that  form 
of  intermittent  stimulation  known  as  tickling.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  early  life,  it  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  sudden  accession  of  good 
spirits  or  gaiety  of  mind.  It  seems  further  to  ally  itself  to  a  state  of 
mental  rebound  or  relaxation  after  a  constrained  attitude  of  mind,  in- 
volving the  inhibition  of  movement,  e.^.,  in  listening  to  a  discourse.  The 
emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  properly  so-called,  is  called  forth  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  what  is  unusual,  odd,  or  incongruous  (provided  no  other  feeling 
such  as  fear  or  disgust  is  arousedX  The  effect  in  this  case  is  by  no  means 
clearly  understood.  There  is  evidently  present  in  a  marked  d^;ree  the 
pleasurable  exhilaration  of  surprise  (often  intensified  by  expectation  of 
something  different).    The  element  of  Incongruity  wcmld  seem  to  be 


^  Writers  on  the  sablime  have  usnally  emphssised  either  the  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  emotional  effect  Thus  Burke  thought  the  essence  of  the 
gnbUme  was  the  terrible  operating  either  openly  or  latently.  Longinus  and 
after  him  many  others  found  the  effect  in  a  glorying  or  sense  of  inward  great- 
ness. D.  Stewart,  basing  his  argnment  on  the  etymology  of  the  word,  looks 
on  the  feeling  ef  dation  attending  an  elevated  position  as  the  simplest  form 
of  the  emotion,  and  an  essential  ingredient  in  aH  its  forms  (Philoaophieal 
EuayB  IL).  Dr.  Bain  regards  the  sublime  of  force  (and  not  of  space)  as 
the  fimdamental  type,  and  conceives  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  effect  to 
be  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  power  oontempUted  {The  SnwHoiu  and 
the  Will,  Ft  IL,  Chap.  XIV.,  §  27,  ftc).  Hamilton  recognised  both  a  pleasnr- 
able  and  a  painful  element  in  the  sablime  {LeOures  <m  MUaphyaiei,  YoL  II., 
Lsct  XLYI.).  Mr.  0.  Allen  has  attempted  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
emotion  in  the  history  of  the  race  {Mind,  1878,  p.  824  eeq,) 
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fitted  to  awaken  a  disagreeable  feeling,  namely  one  of  contradiction;  but 
this  painful  ingredient  is  instantly  overpowered  by  a  pleasniable  rebound' 
as  the  unreality  or  insignificant  nature  of  the  contradiction  is  recognised. 
The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  properly  so-called  is  usually  accompanied 
by  other  pleasurable  feelings.  The  most  frequent  accompaniment  is 
a  feeling  of  power  or  elation  at  the  spectacle  of  a  slight  discomfiture  or 
degradation  of  a  person  (or  thing)  possessing  dignity.  It  also  combineB 
with  a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  kindliness  in  the  form  of  humour.^ 

>E8thetic  Feeling  and  /Esthetic  Judgment :  Faculty 
of  Taste.  We  commonly  speak  indifferently  of  a 
feeling  for  beauty,  or  of  a  perception  or  recognition 
of  beauty.  And  this  shows  that  the  element  of  feeling 
is  closely  connected  with  a  properly  intellectual  pro- 
cess. The  more  fundamental  fact  is  that  of  feeling. 
An  object  when  perceived  gives  us  pleasure  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  and  intensity.  We  instantly  pronounce  it 
beautiful  on  the  basis  of  this  emotional  effect  That 
is  we  say  it  is  beautiful  because  it  affects  us  in  a 
certain  way.  This  may  be  called  an  automatic  or 
unconscious  cesthetic  judgment.  A  conscious  or  intel- 
ligent judgment  includes  more  than  this,  namely  a 
process  of  comparison  of  object  with  object,  and  the 
detection  of  certain  common  aspects,  such  as  purity 
of  colour,  or  elegance  of  form,  which  are  the  specific 
source  of  the  enjoyment.  And  this,  again,  implies  a 
conscious  discrimination  of  these  qualities  or  aspects 
of  things  which  are  beautiful  from  those  which  are 
commonplace,  or  positively  ugly.  What  we  call  the 
^Esthetic  Faculty  or  Taste  consists  of  the  combination 

1  The  mder  who  seeks  more  information  on  this  obecme  salject  may  con- 
sult H.  Spencer's  Essays,  VoL  I.,  IV.  (Physiology  of  Laughter) ;  Dr.  Bain's 
treatise,  The  Emotums  and  the  WiU,  Ft  L,  Chap.  XV^  §  88 ;  also  my 
Tolume,  Sensation  and  IrUuiUon,  p.  262,  seq.  The  German  reader  should 
consult  £.  Hecker,  Die  Physioiogis  und  Psychologie  des  Laehm  und  da 
KonUschen, 


of  the  emotional  susceptibQity  to  the  pleaaurable 
effects  of  what  is  charming,  noble,  and  so  on,  with 
the  intellectual  power  of  discriminating,  comparing, 
and  judging. 

Standard  of  Taste.  Taste  is  proverbially  uncertain 
and  capricious  (*De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum;' 
*Chacun  k  son  goilt,'  &;c.)  Individuals  differ  greatly  as 
to  their  sesthetic  likings  and  preferences.  Thus  one 
person  likes  a  duU  sage  green,  while  another  detests 
it.  One  musician  prefers  Schumann  to  Schubert, 
another  conversely.  These  individual  differences  of 
taste  correspond  to  native  differences  of  sensibility 
and  of  emotional  temperament,  and  to  acquired  differ- 
ences due  to  accidental  peculiarities  of  experience.  So 
fiar  as  they  exist  there  is  no  objective  standard  of  taste. 

Such  a  standard  is,  however,  found  within  certain 
limits,  by  considering  what  on  the  whole  a  given  com- 
munity holds  pleasing  and  aesthetically  right.  There 
is  a  large  amount  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  beautiful, 
graceful,  and  seemly,  in  a  particular  society  at  any 
one  time,^  and  this  supplies  the  proximate  standard 
for  each  individual  Taste  is  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  principle  of  custom  and  habit  already 
spoken  of.  We  tend  to  like  what  we  have  been  used 
to,  to  think  that  what  is,  is  right.  Hence  each  indi- 
vidual tends  to  fall  in  more  or  less  with  the  current 
aesthetic  standard  of  his  country  and  time.*    ^thetic 

^  In  order  not  to  complicate  the  matter  differences  of  school  and  sect  in 
matters  of  art  are  here  overlooked. 

*  This  tendency  to  persistence  in  matters  of  taste  is  opposed  by  tiie  craying 
for  change  and  novelty.  The  history  of  national  tastes  in  matters  of  dress, 
honse  decoration,  &c.,  is  one  great  illustration  of  this  opposition  and  mutoal 
oonnteraction  of  tendencies. 
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educatioB  aims  first  of  all  at  correcting  individual 
eccentricities  and  limiting  the  area  of  individual  dif- 
ference in  the  region  of  taste,  assimilating  the  likings 
and  judgment  of  each  member  of  a  community  to 
those  of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Such  a  standard,  however,  is  too  empirical  and 
confined  A  wider  range  of  observation  tdls  us  that 
each  nation  has  its  peculiar  likings  in  matters  of  art 
It  requires  a  Scotchman  to  find  either  a  kilt  or  bag- 
pipes *a  thing  of  beauty'.  These  differences  of 
national  taste  are  in  part  connected  with  dififerenees 
of  temperament,  natural  snrroimdings  and  habits  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  eliminated.  In  part  they  seem  to 
be  very  much  the  result  of  accident,  having  their 
origin  in  the  caprice  of  conspicuous  and  influential 
individuals.  Hence  the  need  of  supplementing  the 
relative  standard  of  our  own  community  by  an  a&- 
soltUe  standard. 

This  absolute  standard  can  only  be  gained  by 
comparing  the  SBsthetic  likings  and  judgments  of 
different  communities,  and  of  different  ages.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  separate  what  is  constant  and 
essential  from  what  is. variable  and  accidental  in  the 
national  taste  of  our  time.  As  the  final  stage  in  this 
constitution  of  an  objective  standard  of  taste,  we  have 
the  interpretation  of  these  uniformities  of  feeling  by 
a  reference  to  psychological  principles.  Thus,  for 
example,  certain  preferences  in  tone  and  colour  com- 
bination found  to  hold  good  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world,  and  in  classical  and  modem  times, 
would  be  connected  with  simple  physiological  or 
psychological  conditions  of  pleasure.     In  this  way  we 
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should  have  the  objectiye  baais  on  which  to  ground 
our  SMthetic  judgments. 

Good  or  Healthy  Ta$te^  By  helprof  such  a  line  of 
inquiry  as  that  roughly  sketched  out  we  might  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  a  normal  taste.  By  this  is  meant  what 
answers  to  a  perfect  and  healthy  nature  well  adapted 
to  its  environment.  A  normal  sasthetic  faculty  pre- 
supposes the  common  human  sensibilities  and  faculties. 
This  idea  would  help  us  to  say,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  whether  any  particular  sesthetic  judgment  was 
sound,  or  whether  it  indicated  a  good  or  healthy  taste. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  could  condemn  the  Chinese 
taste  for  pinched  feet  or  the  English  tastd  for  pinched 
waists  as  bad,  because  indicating  a  state  of  feeling  out 
of  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  life.  ♦  Similarly, 
we  might  pronounce  against  a  preference  for  dingy 
over  bright  colours,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  feebleness 
in  the  organ  concerned*^ 

Refined  Taste.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  a  good  aad 
a  refined  taste  as  though  these  were  the  same ;  but 
this  is  not  accurate.  *  A  good  taste '  points  to  what 
is  common  to  all  (normal)  men,  'a  refined  taste' 
points  to  what  distinguishes  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  culture  from  a  lower,  whether  among  indi- 
viduals or  races.*  Now  we  may  assume  perhaps  that 
culture  tends  on  the  whole  to  the  increase  of  well- 
being,  to  the  better  adaptation  of  nature  to  sur- 
roundings.    So  fSEur  as  this  is  the  case  a  good  and 

^  For  a  ftdler  diBCiiasion  of  the  way  in  which  we  may  aniye  at  a  standard 
of  taste  lee  H.  Spencer,  JMndpUi  cf  Fayehology,  VoL  II.,  Part  VIII.,  Chap. 
IV. ;  also  my  SetuaHan  and  Intuition^  Chap.  ZIIL 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  term  refinement  as  applied  to  emotion  generally, 
see  above,  p.  402. 
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refined  taate  coincide.  Refinement  as  contrasted  with 
coarseness  of  taste  clearly  involves  this  superiority. 
A  coarse  taste  is  one  whicb.  finds  pleasure  in  things 
which  pain  the  fully  developed  normal  man  by  sug- 
gestions of  physical  pain,  immorality,  and  so  forth. 
But  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  refinement  may  some- 
times come  into  confiict  with  goodness  or  healthiness 
of  taste.  Refinement  as  opposed  to  simplicity  of  taste 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  a  good  esthetic  faculty. 
An  *  over-refined '  taste,  which  has  lost  the  relish  for 
simple  common  enjoyments,  as  brilliant  colour,  and 
invigorating  sound,  is  bad  and  not  good.  An  ideally 
perfect  taste  thus  seems  to  be  one  that  combines  to 
the  utmost  the  common  simple  pleasures  (as  those  of 
bright  light,  and  vivid  colour)  with  the  more  intel- 
lectual and  subtle  delights  (as  of  tone,  gradation, 
harmony  in  colours).  In  other  words  it  involves  a 
combination  of  range  and  catholicity  with  delicacy 
and  discriminativeness  of  taste.  ^ 

Active  Side  of  Taste:  Art-Production.  The  aesthetic 
feeling  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  one  of  passive  con- 
templation which  has  no  relation  to  active  impulse  or 
wilL  When  we  look  at  a  beautiful  object  as  a  water- 
fall or  a  chain  of  snow-peaks  and  appreciate  its  beauty 
we  experience,  it  is  said,  no  promptings  of  activity. 
Nevertheless  the  feeling  for  beauty  is  a  powerfiil 
motive  to  action.  There  exists  in  the  human  mind 
a  strong  plastic  tendency,  an  impulse  to  fashion  or 
create  objects  of  beauty  for  the  mere  delight  of  the 
creator  and  of  others.     The  fine  arts  owe  their  exist- 

1  For  a  fiUIer  discosrion  of  this  relation  tea  O.  T.  Fechner,  FbnckkU  dir 
JEstkeUk,  L,  Chap.  XVIIL 
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ence  to  this  artistic  impulse.  Tliis  creative  tendency 
is  connected  in  part  with  the  powerful  natural  bent  of 
a  vigorous  child  to  activity.  When  the  active  powers 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  work  they  find  a 
field  for  pleasurable  exercise  in  play  and  art-produc- 
tion {e.g.,  shaping  of  figures,  or  pantomimic  represen- 
tation). With  this  love  of  activity  there  go  other 
and  specially  artistic  impulses  or  tendencies.  These 
are  imitation,  or  the  desire  to  copy  a  natural  object, 
action,  &c.,  and  the  specifically  creative  impulse,  the 
desire  to  body  forth  some  new  image  of  beauty,  to 
conceive  and  realize  some  new  artistic  idea.  These 
artistic  motives  are  largely  reinforced  by  the  love  of 
display,  the  desire  to  shew  productive  skill,  and  to 
outstrip  competitors. 

Varieties  of  Fine  Art.  The  working  out  of  this 
artistic  impulse  in  its  various  forms  has  led  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  several  Fine  Arts.  Of  these  the 
best  recognised  varieties  are  five,  namely,  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  and  Poetry.  These  may 
be  variously  distinguished.  Thus  we  may  mark  oflf 
(a)  the  Visual  Arts,  namely,  those  arts  which  appeal 
to  the  eye  or  make  use  of  visual  impression  as  their 
material  (Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture),  from  (b) 
the  Auditory  Arts,  or  those  which  appeal  to  the  ear, 
or  make  use  of  auditory  impression  (Music  and  Poetry).* 
Or  we  may  divide  them  into  (a)  Imitative  Arts,  those 
which  imitate  natural  objects  and  are  greatly  con- 
trolled by  the  ends  of  truth  (Painting,  Sculpture, 
and    Poetry) ;    and    (b)  Non-Imitative  Arts,  those 

^Thew  may  be  called  Space  and  Time  Arts,  or,  to  adopt  Lefldng^s 
language,  arte  of  the  coeziBtent,  and  of  the  suocessiTe. 
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wUch  are  more  free  and  in  a  peculiar  'sense  cxeatiye 
(Music  and  Architecture).  In  the  imitative  arts  the 
element  of  su^estion  or  ideality  prevails  over  tiie 
formal  element :  in  the  non-imitative  arts  beauty  of 
form  is  the  main  thing  aimed  at^ 

Connection  between  Art- Production  and  Art* 
Appreciation.  The  passive  contemplation  and  the 
active  production  (A  works  of  art  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  exert  a  distinct  influence  one  on  the 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fashioning  of  a  statue,  or 
the  painting  of  a  picture,  has  for  its  end  the  delight 
of  sQsthetic  contemplation.  And  in  the  process  of 
production  the  SBSthetic  faculty  is  called  into  full  play. 
In  order  to  paint  from  nature,  to  reproduce  by  aid  of 
the  colour-box  and  brushes  what  is  present  to  the  ^ye, 
fine  attention  to  colour  and  form  is  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  production  make49  a  difference 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  a  product  of  art  We.do  not 
look  at  a  landscape  painting  as  we  look  at  a  real  land- 
scape in  nature.  We  regard  it  as  a  product,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  it  is 
due  to  the  recognition  of  verisimilitude  or  truth  to 
nature  or  life,  and  to  suggestions  of  the  artist's  origi- 
nality and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  It  follows 
then  &r  a  double  reason  that  the  full  development  of 
taste  or  appreciative  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  art  will 
include  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  artistic  production. 

1  BealdeB  theM  well-recognised  varietiei^  there  are  other  and  mixed  forma 
as  the  histrionic  (Pantomime,  Drama,  Opera),  which  appeal  at  once  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  The  problem  of  dividing  the  Fine  Arts  has  giyen  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  See  the  writer^a  article  on  JBdhetict  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Mn/eifdUpofdia  BrUa$uUea, 
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Grdwth  of  ^Esthetic  Faculty.  The  feeling  for  beauty 
in  its  higher  form  is  a  late  attainment,  and  presup- 
poses an  advanced  stage  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
culture.  Yet  the  germ  of  the  sasthetic  feusulty  exists 
from  the  first. 

The  order  of  deyelopment  of  the  aesthetic  feeling 
answers  roughly  to  the  aboye  triple  division  of  its 
elements.  ,  The  first  crude  delight  in  beauty  is 
excited  by  sense-impressions,  as  the  dance  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  wall,  the  brilliant  colouring  of  a 
tulip,  the  sweet  soulnds  of  a  voice  or  musical  instru- 
ment^ The  feeling  for  form  (symmetry,  rhythm, 
&C.)  comes  later.  And  much  experience  is  necessary 
before  the  mind  is  able  to  enter  into  the  pleasurable 
suggestions  of  objects. 

While  we  may  thus  roughly  mark  off  the  sen- 
suous as  the  first  stage,  and  so  on,  we  must 
remember  that  each  side  of  the  seathetic  &culty  ad- 
vances concurrently.  There  is  a  gradual  transition 
£rom  crude  and  coarse  to  refined  pleasure,  from  simple 
to  complex  enjo3anent.  The  young  child  takes  plea^ 
sure  at  first  only  in  the  more  striking  and  vivid  effectS| 
of  light  and  sound.  Then  he  begins  to  note  more) 
unobtrusive  beauties.  His  feeling  for  the  sensuous^ 
beauties  of  things  develops  with  his  discriminative 
sensibility.  As  he  learns  to  distinguish  one  colour, 
line,  or  tone  from  another,  and  to  appreciate  purity  of 
colour  and  tone,  and  evenness  of  line,  his  pleasures 
are  multiplied  and  refined    Similarly  his  appreciation 

'A  bey  when  only  aeven  weeks  old  took  an  odd  fancy  to  a  gaOy  tinted  em- 
boeied  card  vith  gilded  border  and  having  the  fignre  of  a  woman  on  it,  which 
hang  on  the  wall  of  the  cottage  where  he  was  lodging.  When  carried  to  the 
|daoe  where  it  hong  he  would  look  np,  gase  on  it  for  aome  time,  and  smile. 
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of  juxtapositions  of  colours  and  sounds,  and  of  rela- 
tions of  form  grows  in  refinement.  At  first  he  can 
only  enjoy  striking  contrasts  of  colour,  but  he  gradu- 
ally  learns  to  observe  and  delight  in  the  more  subtle 
relations  of  harmony.^  He  begins  with  admiring 
simple  patterns  of  a  perfectly  regular  form,  and 
gradually  goes  on  to  enjoy  more  intricate  forms  of  a 
less  obvious  regularity.  Finally,  as  his  experience 
widens  and  his  knowledge  increases  the  meanings 
and  suggestions  of  things  grow  in  richness.  A  flower 
acquires  a  deeper  charm  as  the  mind  comes  to  under- 
stand its  marvdlous  arrangements  of  structure  and 
function,  the  harmonious  combination  of  activities 
which  constitutes  its  life.  And  it  becomes  more 
valuable  as  the  mind  learns  firom  its  own  experiences 
and  from  the  reading  of  poetry  to  invest  it  with 
beautiful  associations. 

While  the  aesthetic  faculty  thus  develops  on  the 

passive  side  the  active  side  is  progressing  too.     Chil- 

-7  dren  show  even  in  their  first  year  a  germ  of  artistic 

impulse.    They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  playful  acting;* 

,  they  exhibit  an  impulse  to  fashion  or  arrange  things 

,  with  their  tiny  hands.     Children's  play  is  a  kind  of 

^  simple  art-production.     It  illustrates  the  impulse  to 

imitate  or  copy  what  is  familiar,  as  well  as  to  construct 

or  shape  new  forms.     In  their  games  children  are 

1  The  lateness  of  this  attainment  (eo  fiu  as  I  hare  been  able  to  obaeiTe) 
bean  out  the  oondosion  that  harmony  of  ooloois  is  not  a  simple  sense-effect 
like  harmony  of  simnltaneoos  tones.  See  my  aitide  on  the  sulgect.  Mind, 
VoL  IV.  (1879),  p.  172. 

3  Mr.  Darwin  observes  that  his  boy  when  abont  18  months  old  shewed  'a 
tonch  of  the  dramatic  art'  by  pretending  to  be  angry  and  slapping  his  father 
for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  d^ooment,  a  kiss  See  Mind,  VoL  IL  (1877), 
p.  291. 
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actors^  architects,  and  poets,  and  sometimes  musical 
composers  as  well.  As  their  taste,  and  their  powers 
of  execution  progress,  they  derive  a  greater  enjoyment 
from  the  production  of  pretty  and  tasteful  eflfects. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  exercise  of  these  active 
impulses  leads  on  naturally  to  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  contemplation  of  art-products  generally. 

Again,  as  a  result  of  the  child's  SBsthetic  experience 
the  power  of  judgment  grows  in  precision  and  in 
nicety.  The  impressions  derived  from  natural  objects 
and  works  of  art  supply  the  material  out  of  which 
he  fashions  a  standard.  Here  he  will  necessarily  be 
influenced  largely  by  custom,  and  the  current  maxims 
of  taste  of  his  social  environment  As  his  experience 
widens,  his  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful  will  grow  in 
refinement,  and  as  his  intellectual  powers  develop,  his 
esthetic  judgment  will  grow  in  clearness.  That  is 
to  say  he  will  no  longer  judge  this  and  that  to  be 
pretty,  funny,  and  so  on,  without  distinguishing  the 
element  of  prettiness  or  ludicrousness,  but  will  con- 
sciously refer  to  some  pattern,  norm  or  rule  of  taste. 
Not  only  so,  his  judgment  will  improve.  His  standard 
will  be  gradually  modified  under  the  influence  of 
growing  experience,  education,  and  individual  reflec- 
tion. 

This  modification  will  be  in  a  double  direction. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  standard  will  be  widened  and 
the  judgment  grow  more  catholic  as  the  child  comes  to 
see  beauty  in  things  which  once  fiuled  to  arrest  his  eye« 
On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  will  be  narrowed^ 
and  the  judgment  grow  more  exacting.  As  his  taste 
grows  in  refinement  he  is  less  easily  satisfied  than  he 
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used  to  be.  His  crade  gaudily  tinted  toys  and  pietoie 
books,  his  jingling  nursery  rhymes  and  melodies  no 
longer  satisfy  eye  and  ear.  They  will  grow  trivial 
and  common-place  just  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
capable  of  the  fuller  and  more  jcomplez  delights  of 
genuine  art 

The  Edncfttioa  of  Tasts.  The  fall  and  healthy  development 
of  taste  impliea  certain  external  influences.  Among  thesoi  educa- 
tion or  training  plays  an  important  part  Although  a  mother  or 
teacher  cannot  implant  a  faculty  of  taste  if  this  is  wanting,  they  may 
do  much  to  *  draw  out '  and  strengthen  the  natural  Bptitudes. 

(a)  To  begin  with,  since  the  nsthetio  faculty,  like  the  other 
faculties,  grows  by  exercise  cm  suitable  material,  it  is  important  to 
surround  the  child  horn  the  first  with  what  is  pretty,  attractlTs^ 
and  tasteful*  As  far  as  possible  he  should  be  tak^i  out  into  the 
fields  and  woods  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  nature's  beauties, 
both  sights  and  sounds.  It  is  only  by  such  early  companionahip 
with  nature  that  the  most  valuable  assodatiDns  i^ch  lend  so  deep 
a  charm  to  stream,  wood,  and  mountain  side  can  be  built  up.  And 
in  the  artificial  surroundings  of  home,  neatness  and  picturesqueness 
should  be  aimed  at.  First  impressions  produce  the  deepest  effect 
in  the  education  of  taste  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  faculties. 
The  influence  of  a  refined  mother  who  studies  grace  in  furniture, 
pictures,  and  in  her  own  diess  amd  macnner,  may  be  all4mpoitBnt 
in  awaking  the  first  feeling  for  what  is  graceful  and  beautiful 
^Custom,  as  has  been  remarked,  plays  a  great  part  in  determining 
our  standard  of  what  is  correct  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is  all- 
important,  therefore,  to  accustom  the  child  at  the  outset  to  ^hat, 
though  simple  and  adapted  to  the  child^s  sensibilities,  is  in  good 
taste.  By  daily  familiarity  with  examples  of  what  is  becoming 
and  harm<mious  in  dress,  house^ecoratioii,  gesture,  modulation 
of  voice,  and  generally  what  we  caU  manners,  a  standard  will 
be  unconsciously  built  up  by  the  child,  by  a  reference  to  which  he 
will  afterwards  judge  as  to  what  is  sesthetically  right 

(b)  In  the  second  place  much  may  be  done  by  the  mother  or 
other  educator  by  way  of  directing  the  attention  to  what  is  beauti- 
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tvJ,  pointing  oat  those  aspects  of  objects  which  are  fitted  to  pie 
the  eye  and  mind,  and  so  calling  the  sesthetic  faculty  into  exexdse. 
The  training  of  the  sensnons  side  of  the  faculty  is  in  itself  a  con- 
siderable work.  We  all  tend  to  overlook  the  exact  character  of 
sense-impressionsi  the  finer  details  of  colour  and  line  in  objects, 
owing  to  the  superior  interest  of  their  suggestions,  namely  the 
objects  themselves,  and  their  uses,  &o.  A  child  looking  at  a  tree- 
trunk  oveigrown  with  moss,  or  an  old  wall  tinted  with  Uchena  and 
flowers,  is  wont  to  think  of  the  tree  and  the  wall  as  wholes  or  things^ 
to  wonder  how  high  they  are,  whether  he  could  dimb  them,  and 
BO  on.  In  order  to  see  exactly  what  is  present  to  the  eye,  a  ^)ecial 
interest  in  sense-impressions  and  a  habit  of  close  attention  is  neces- 
sary. A  cultivated  mother  or  teacher  may  do  much  to  exercise  the 
child's  faculty  by  repeatedly  c^ng  off  his  attention  from  ideas  of 
doing  things,  and  fixing  it  in  quiet  contemplation  on  some  of  the 
main  beauties  of  Nature's  sights  and  sounds. 

In  addition  to  calling  his  attention  to  what  is  worthy  in  the 
sense-impressions  of  Nature,  the  educator  should  exercise  him  in 
noting  the  beauties  of  form  of  natural  objects,  the  symmetry 
of  the  mountain,  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
beautiful  regularities  and  proportions  of  crystals,  and  of  organic 
structures.  Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cultivati<»i  of  a  feeling 
for  art,  for  paintings  music,  and  so  forth,  consists  hugely  in  this 
systematic  direction  of  the  child's  attention  to  what  is  beautiful 
both  in  the  elements  (colour,  line^  sound),  in  their  combmations 
(symmetrical  form,  rhythm,  Ac),  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
(what  it  represents  or  expresses). 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  the  faculty  of  taste  should  be  exercised 
on  its  active  side.  A  child's  feeling  for  what  is  agreeable^  refined, 
or  elegant  in  vocal  utterance  and  expreasion,  gesture^  drees, 
&C.,  is  only  fully  cultivated  when  he  is  led  to  take  pleasure  in 
producing  these  effects  himself.  A  fine  feeling  for  beauty  of 
colour,  line,  or  sound,  is  best  secured  by  exercising  the  child  in 
reproducing  what  he  seee  or  hears.  The  teaching  of  drawings 
painting,  singings  or  other  art  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
developing  a  fine  and  discriminative  nsthetic  faculty. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hurry  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion*   Children  who  have  too  refined  a  standard  set  before  them 
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are  apt  to  affect  a  taste  for  what  tbey  do  not  really  caie  about 
Young  persona  should  not  only  be  allowed  but  even  encouraged  to 
relish  simple  nsihetic  esjoymentSy  the  charm  of  brilliant  ooloun, 
and  forcible  contrasts  of  colour,  of  simple  symmetrical  patterns, 
and  so  on.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-refine  their  taste, 
to  deaden  the  healthy  instinctive  feelings,  and  so  unduly  narrow 
the  region  of  eigoyment 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  nsthetio  judgment  difldien 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  natural,  and  to  pronounce  opinion  for 
themselves.  The  teacher  should  never  forget  the  great  individual 
differences  of  sensibility  and  taste,  and  should  allow  a  legitimate 
scope  to  independent  judgments  Taste  is  the  region  which  admits 
of  the  greatest  freedom  of  opinion,  and  constifcutesi  therefore,  the 
best  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  On  the  other 
hand,  the  child  should  be  taught  to  express  opinion  modestly,  to 
avoid  dogmatism,  and  to  respect  the  tastes  of  others. 

The  cultivation  of  the  SBsthetic  sentiment  may  enter  into  almost 
every  department  of  education.  On  one  side  it  stands  in  close 
connection  with  intellectual  training.  The  feeling  for  what  is 
graceful  or  elegant  may  be  developed  to  some  extent  in  connection 
with  the  seemingly  prosaic  exercises,  learning  to  read  and  to  write ; 
and  by  this  means  a  certain  artistic  interest  may  be  infused  into 
the  employment  The  teaching  of  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue 
in  composition  offers  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  SBsthetic 
sense  in  a  growing  feeling  for  style.  Physical  geography  may 
be  so  taught  as  to  elicit  a  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and  aaUime 
in  nature,  and  history,  so  as  to  call  forth  a  feeling  of  adndration 
for  what  is  great  and  noble  in  human  character  and  life.  Even 
the  more  abstract  studies,  as  geometry  and  physical  science, 
may  be  made  a  means  of  evoking  and  strsngthening  a  feeling  for 
what  is  beautiful  (&^.,  regularity,  symmetry  in  geometric  figure,  the 
beauties  of  form  and  colour  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals). 

On  another  side  the  training  of  the  SBsthetio  sense  comes  into 
contact  with  moral  training.  To  adopt  and  practise  in  mode  of 
dress,  in  speech,  and  generally  in  manners,  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
ffisthetic  feelings  of  others,  is  a  matter  of  so  much  social  import- 
ance that  it  ia  rightly  looked  on  as  one  of  the  lesser  moral  obliga- 
tions.     Hence  the  stress  laid  in  the  early  period  of  training  on  the 
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cnltiyation  of  natnialnesa,  ease,  fitness,  and  grace  in  movement, 
tone  of  voice,  selection  of  woids,  &c. 

The  full  systematic  training  of  the  Aesthetic  feeling  will  go  be- 
yond these  exercises  and  make  use  of  special  modes  of  cultivation 
in  connection  with  the  Fine  Arts.  Singing,  music,  drawing  and 
painting,  and  finally  poetry  and  literature,  are  the  most  important 
instruments  of  ttsthetic  discipline. 

The  question  how  far  the  study  of  art  should  enter  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  education,  and  what  branches  of  art  are  of  most 
educational  value,  raise  important  practical  questions  which  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  here,  but  one  or  two  considerations  bearing  on 
the  question  may  be  just  touched  on«  Among  these,  the  most  im- 
portant is  tbat  of  the  place  filled  by  sesthetic  delight  in  the  whole 
enjoyment  of  life.  From  this  point  of  view  the  cultivation  of 
music  might  be  regarded  as  all-important,  and  this  preference  might 
be  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  socialising  and  moralising  effects 
of  the  art  On  the  other  hand,  an  art  like  drawing  might  be  pre- 
ferred on  the  ground  of  its  value  in  connection  with  intellectual 
discipline  and  practical  training.  Perhaps  poetry  might  be  placed 
highest  in  respect  both  of  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  brings  immedi- 
ately, and  of  its  intellectual  importance.  A  certain  order  of  artistic 
culture  should  be  adopted  answering  to  the  order  of  development 
of  the  special  sensibilities  and  faculties  concerned.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, singing  may  be  taught  with  advantage  before  drawing,  and 
this  again  before  literary  composition. 

Ethical  or  Moral  Sentiment  We  now  come  to  the 
last  of  the  three  sentiments,  that  known  as  the  Ethical 
or  Moral  Sentiment  This  feeling  is  commonly  spoken 
of  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Feeling  of 
Moral  Obligation  or  the  Sentiment  of  Duty>  the  feel- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  Moral  Law,  the  Sentiment  of 
Moral  Approbation  and  Disapprobation,  the  Love  of 
Virtue. 

How  the  Moral  Feeling  is  called  forth.  The  Moral 
Sentiment  has  for  its  proper  object  conduct  or  action 
of  a  certain  kind.     It  is  called  forth  by  a  perception 
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of,  and  reflection  upon,  actions  winch  we  commonly 
distinguish  as  good  and  bad,  and  more  narrowly  as 
right  and  wrong.  These  actions  may  be  our  own  or 
those  of  another.  We  approve  what  is  right  in  our- 
selves  and  in  others.  Bight  action  may  be  pro- 
visionally defined  as  that  which  conforms  to  the  moral 
law.  This  law  seeks  to  define  and  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  common  good.  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  social  relations,  of  the  interde- 
pendence of  individuals,  and  of  the  fact  that  each 
may  in  a  number  of  ways  further  or  retard  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  others. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  moral  feeling  is 
^only  pure  when  it  is  &ee  from  all  personal  r^erenea 
A  child's  regret  at  wrongdoing,  if  it  means  sim^y  a 
iear  of  punishment.  Is  personal  and  non-moral  Simi- 
larly his  impulse  to  requite  a  wrong  done  by  another 
lo  himself  involves  a  feeling  of  personal  resentm^it, 
.and  so  is  non-moraL  A  genuinely  moral  feeling 
approves  what  is  right  or  good  in  itself,  or  merely  as 
light  or  good,  and  not  because  of  its  bearing  on  our 
personal  interests. 

iPeculiarities  of  Moral  Sentiment  From  this  rough 
definition  of  the  objects  or  exciting  causes  of  the 
moral  feeling  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  features 
or  characteristics. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Social  Sentiment  in 
^  a  pre-eminent  sense.  The  love  of  knowledge  and  the 
feeling  for  beauty  imply  social  relations  and  common 
interests.  But  there  is  no  direct  reference  to  the 
pleasure,  interest,  or  happiness  of  another  in  the  joys 
of  discovery,  or  the  delight  of  aesthetic  contemplation. 
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The  moral  feeling  on  the  other  hand  contains  such  a 
direct  reference.  The  feeling  of  duty  necessarily,  in- 
volves a  consideration  of  others,  their  interests,  and 
claims.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  sentiment  which 
attaches  and  binds  man  to  man,  the  individual  to  the 
community.^ 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  the  moral  sentiment  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  a  feeling  of  necessity 
and  of  obligation.  Bight  conduct  is  &lt  to  be  some- 
thing which  we  are  not  free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  but 
which  imposes  itself  on  us  with  the  fprce  of  some  ^^ 
authority.  It  includes  a  distinct  reference  to  a  law^ 
or  command  outside  of  US|  to  which  we  owe  allegiance  ^ 
or  conformity:  whether  conceived  as  imposed  and 
enforced  by  a  human  or  by  a  divine  will ;  or  regarded 
in  a  more  abstract  manner  as  something  independent 
of  all  personal  volition,  a  law  imposed  by  the  very 
nature  of  tlunga  In  this  way  the  moral  sentiment 
is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  other  two.  Knowledge 
is  useful,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  bound  to 
pursue  it,  and  stiU  less  do  we  feel  under  any  necessity 
to  cultivate  beauty  and  art  This  circumstance  serves 
to  give  the  peculiar  quality  to  the  ethical  feeling,  as 
one  of  reverence  or  awe  before  a  superior  will,  or  of 
aubjeetion  to  an  authority  above  the  individual.* 

^  Th^t  the  moral  sentiment  inyolyee  a  dietinet  referenoe  to  othen  and  the 
relatione  of  the  indiyidoal  to  the  community  mnst  he  allowed  hy  all  who 
would  dietingiiiah  the  moral  from  the  reUgboe  iwntime&t  Writera  am^  how* 
e7er,  not  agreed  ae  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  moral  feeling  to  social  senti- 
ment (henevolenoe,  altruism).  See  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley'a  Ethical  Studiei,  Essay 
VIL,  p.  248  and  following. 

*  The  natore  of  this  feeling,  and  its  eifect  in  depressing  the  feelings  of 
Self  (conceit,  Ac ),  are  well  described  by  Kant  See  Th$  Metapkysics  qf  StMa, 
Edited  by  Dr.  Calderwood,  Book  IL,  Chap.  JL 
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(c)  Closely  connected  with  these  features  of  the 
moral  sentiment,  is  a  third,  namely  its  practical 
character.  Having  conduct  for  its  object,  it  is  emi- 
nently a  tendency  or  impulse  towards  certain  kinds  of 
actions,  and  away  from  their  opposites.  To  see  and 
feel  what  is  wrong  in  ourselves  or  another  is  to  shrink 
from  it.  The  thought  of  what  ia  good,  morally  worthy 
and  noble,  is  immediately  attelided  with  an  impulse 
of  desire  or  aspiration.  The  moral  feeling  thuff 
touches  the  springs  of  the  will,  and  instantly  sets  it 
in  movement.  It  stands  in  this  respect  in  antithesis 
both  to  the  intellectual  and  to  the  aesthetic  sentiment, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  latter,  which  as  we  saw 
involves  an  attitude  of  passive  contemplation. 

Forms  of  Moral  Sentiment  The  essential  element 
in  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  something 
that  ought  to  be.  What  is  right  and  good  is  that 
which  the  moral  law  commands  us  to  do.  But  this 
feeling  shews  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  To  begin 
with,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  action  approved 
or  disapproved  is  our  own  or  another's.  In  con- 
denming  something  that  we  ourselves  have  done  we 
have  the  specific  pain  known  as  pangs  of  conscience, 
sense  of  shame,  or  remorse.  Here  we  feel  ourselves 
at  variance  with  the  moral  law  which  is  above  us 
and  conunands  us.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  condemn 
another's  wrong  action  we  rather  feel  identified  with 
the  moral  law  and  act  as  its  representatives.  Hence 
the  impulse  to  feel  indignant,  and  to  requite  with 
punishment. 

Again  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  action  as 
well  as  in  the  subject  of  that  action  affects  our  feeling 
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towards  it  Thus  different  kinds  of  bad  or  good  con- 
duct excite  different  shades  of  moral  feeling.  The 
peculiar  sting  which  enters  into  the  feeling  of  injustice 
or  unfairness,  the  element  of  horror  which  enters  into 
the  moral  feeling  towards  cruelty,  the  ingredient  of 
contempt  which  colours  the  moral  feeling  for  what  is 
base  and  mean,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  this 
variety  of  tone  in  the  moral  feelings. 

Not  only  so,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  feeling  which  is  called  forth  by  a  bare  fulfilment  of 
a  well  defined  duty,  such  as  honesty,  and  that  which 
is  excited  by  some  extraordinary  performance  of  duty, 
as  when  a  captain  keeps  to  his  post  in  his  sinking  ship, 
or  by  some  exceptional  manifestation  of  virtue  as  the 
philanthropic  devotion  of  Howard.  The  former  is  the 
comparatively  cold  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  a  com- 
pliance which  is  expected  and  counted  upon,  the  latter 
^contains  a  warm  element  of  admiration  for  what  is 
imexpected,  rare,  and  wonderful,  and  an  impulse  to 
reward  with  praise.  Or  if  the  virtuous  action  be  our 
own,  the  feeling  of  bare  self-approval  is  supplemented 
by  the  more  pleasurable  consciousness  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral  sentiment  is  allied  to  other 
feelings,  and  more  particnlarly  the  aesthetio  sentiment  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  moral  feeding  is  more  complex  than  the  eesthetic, 
since  it  commonly  inyolves  an  element  of  the  latter.^  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  in  the  ethical  feeling  for  veracity  and  the  corresponding 
feeling  towards  falsehood  and  deceit  the  inteUectnal  feeling  has  a  place. 

I  On  the  relation  between  the  two  see  Mr.  L.  Stephen's  Science  of  Flhies, 
Chap.  VIII.,  Sect.  III. ;  also  my  Sensation  and  IniuiHoTi,  Chap.  X.,  p.  278, 
eeq,  Volkmann  regards  the  moral  feeling  in  genieral  as  a  species  of  esthetic 
feeling,  though  differenced  from  other  yarieties  by  its  direct  referenoe  to  the 
ego  or  subject    See  LehrbwJ^  der  Faycholoffie,  Sect  184,  pi  858. 
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Thus  the  moraf  sentiinent  is  pzoperlj  digcnnpod  after  the  other  two^  ta 
more  complex  in  its  structure. 

Moral  Feeling  and  Moral  Judgment  Here,  sa  in 
the  caae  of  the  sesthetic  faculty,  the  emotional  el^ne&t 
is  bound  up  with  a  properly  inteUectual  process.  Con- 
science includes  not  only  a  susceptibility  to  feeling  of 
a  certain  kind,  but  a  power  or  faculty  of  recognising 
the  presence  of  certain  qualities  in  actions  (rightness, 
justness,  &c.),  or  of  judging  an  act  to  have  a  certain 
moral  character.  Som#  amount  of  intellectual  dis- 
crimination must  of  course  accompany  and  precede 
every  moral  feeling.  We  cannot  feel  moral  repugnance 
at  an  act  ot  meanness  or  cruelty  except  wh^a  we 
discern  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  action^ 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  judgment  is  only  a  vague 
unconscious  one,  and  largely  based  on  the  fsust  of  feeling. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  an 
action  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  say  wherein  exac&y 
the  injustice  lies.  In  contrast  to  this  blind  emotive 
judgment  there  is  the  conscious  and  iatelligent  one 
which  controls  or  guides  feeling.  The  fall  exercise  of 
the  moral  faculty  includes  the  co*operation  of'  feeling 
or  sentiment  and  the  intellectual  faculty  of  judgment. 

The  Moral  Standard.  Men's  judgments  as  to  what 
is  right  and  wrong  are  not  perfectly  uniform.  We 
find  different  standards  set  up  in  different  communi- 
ties or  in  the  same  community  at  different  times. 
Thus  among  Oriental  nations  we  find  a  standard  of 
morals  differing  in  several  respects  from  our  own. 
The  same .  differences  show  themselves  in  smaller 
communities.  In  one  school  current  ideas  and 
feelings  about  what  is  mean,  dishonourable,  and  so 
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on^  may  vary  considerably  from  those  reigning  in 
another  school  Yet  in  spite  of  numerous  differences 
there  is  a  large  region  of  unif onnity.  All  men  agree 
(within  certain  limits  at  least)  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill, 
to  roby  or  to  deceive  others.  The  moralist  compares 
different  systems  of  morals  with  a  view  to  find  out 
what  is  common  to  them.  He  then  seeks  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  man  to 
construct  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  the 
moral  law.  Such  a  construction  supplies  roughly  at 
least,  a  universal  and  correct  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Origin  of  the  Moral  Sentiment.  It  has  been  long 
disputed  whether  the  moral  faculty  is  innate  and 
instinctive,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  education.  Writers  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
that  the  authority  of  conscience  would  be  impaired 
if  it  were  allowed  that  it  could  be  developed  out  of 
simpler  feelings.  But  this  view  is  less  common  now 
than  it  was.  It  is  recognised  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  conscience  is  to  some  extent  distinct  firom 
that  of  its  origin.  Even  if  it  is  not  directly  implanted 
in  the  chUd'a  nature,  but  has^  gradually  grown  up  bs 
the  result  of  a  process  of  education,  it  may  still  possess 
all  the  authority  ever  claimed  for  it 

That  the  moral  sentiment  is  in  part  instinctive  may 
be  allowed.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  result  of  long 
ages  of  social  experience  a  habit  of  feeling  and  judging 
in  a  moral  way  has  been  formed,  which  transmits 
itself  to  each  new  child  as  an  instinctive  disposition 
to  fall  in  with  and  conform  to  the  moral  law.  Yet 
supposing  this  to  be  so  it  remains  indisputable  that 
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the  moral  fEiculty  is  to  a  laige  extent  built  up  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  life. 

Sources  of  Moral  Sentiment.  The  common  modem 
doctrine  respecting  the  growth  of  the  moral  sentiment 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: — (1)  The 
peculiar  feeling  of  moral  obligation  or  reverence  for 
duty  is  an  outgrowth  from  simpler  feelings.  These 
consist  to  some  extent  of  egoistic  feelings.  It  is 
everybody's  interest  to  be  good  up  to  a  certain  point 
The  purely  egoistic  feelings,  as  fear  of  punishment, 
aided  by  the  love  of  approbation,  would  tend  to  beget 
a  certain  measure  of  respect  for  the  moral  law.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  a  pure  disinterested 
love  of  right  may  grow  up  in  the  mind,  the  sodal 
feelings,  properly  so  called,  more  particularly  sym- 
pathy, must  come  into  play.  A  genuine  regard  for 
duty  springs  out  of  a  habit  of  feeling  for  others,  of 
caring  for  their  interests,  and  of  making  their  claims 
our  own. 

(2)  This  development  out  of  simpler  feelings  of  a 
new  type  of  feeling,  what  we  know  as  the  distinctively 
moral  sentiment,  depends  upon  certain  external  con- 
ditions. It  is  emphatically  the  result  of  social  rela- 
tions, social  experience,  and  social  influence. 

The  social  experience  more  particularly  concerned 
in  this  development  of  a  feeling  for  duty,  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  every  member  of  a  com- 
munity enters  from  the  first  into  a  relation  of  subjec- 
tion to  some  authority  as  that  of  his  parents, 
guardian,  or  tutor.  That  is  to  say,  commands  are 
imposed  on  him,  and  disregard  of  these  is  visited 
with    certain    penalties.      These    may.  *be    artificial 
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panisliments  as  corporal  chaatisement,  confinement,  or 
more  natural  penalties  as  loss  of  others'  esteem  mth 
all  that  this  entails.  It  is  argued  that  this  kind  of 
experience  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine 
feeling  of  obligation  and  of  reverence  for  the  moral 
law.  And  observation  appears  to  bear  this  out ;  for 
children  who  have  known  little  of  discipline,  restraint, 
and  authority  in  early  life,  axe  as  a  rule  comparatively 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  the  second  place,  each  individual  enters  into  a 
freer  kind  of  relationship  with  others.  The  child  finds 
himself  in  a  fSeonily,  coming  into  daily  contact  with 
the  other  members.  This  daUy  companionship  offers 
a  field  for  the  feelings  of  rivalry  and  hostility.  At 
the  same  time  it  serves  to  bind  the  several  members 
of  a  household  together  by  community  of  interests 
and  pursuits,  and  the  bonds  of  mutual  affection  and 
sympathy.  It  is  in  this  freer  kind  of  social  relation- 
ship that  the  individual  is  supposed  to  reach  an  inde- 
pendent regard  for  the  moral  law,  a  feeling  for  duty 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  by  the  intricate  play  of 
individal  impulses  and  wills,  as  we  see  it  going  on  in 
the  nursery  and  playground,  that  the  child  comes  to 
recognise  the  *  solidarity '  and  interdependence  of  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  fellows.  And  it  is  by 
such  daily  intercourse  that  those  social  feelings  are 
developed  which  underlie  a  pure  respect  for  moral 


Growth  of  Moral  Sentiment :  Influence  of  Authority. 

^ '  The  first  conditioii  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  moral  feeling  lies  in 
aaBodatioii  (Hying  together)  with  others  and  the  manifeotation  of  the  different 
relations  into  which  this  association  brings  the  indiyidual  agent  with  otherSi' 
Volkmann,  cp.eU,,%  184,  p.  855. 
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Let  US  now  briefly  trace  the  successive  stages  by 
which  the  moral  sentiment  unfolds  itsel£  As  we 
have  seen,  the  respect  for  the  moral  law  has  its  begin- 
ning  in  the  experience  of  authority.  The  parental 
authority  is  the  first  form  of  moral  control.  At  first 
the  child's  repugnance  to  wrongdoing  is  little  more 
than  the  egoistic  feeling  of  dislike  to  or  fear  of 
punishment  By  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  as- 
sociation or  '  transference '  dislike  to  the  consequences 
of  certain  actions  might  lead  on  to  a  certain  measure 
of  dislike  for  the  actions  themselves.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  other  forces  combine  from  the  first 
Children  of  two  years  and  less,  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  of  punishment,  manifest  a  feeling  of 
deference  towards  a  command  impressively  laid  down. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  young  love  the  approval 
of  others,  and  this  feeling  (though,  looked  at  strictly, 
an  egoistic  one)  would  aid  in  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  submission  to,  and  respect  for  the  moral  law. 

When  the  forces  of  affection  and  sympathy  come 
into  play  this  feeling  of  respect  would  be  gready 
improved  in  character;  An  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thetic child  finding  that  disobedience  and  wrongdoing 
offend  and  distress  his  mother  or  father  would  shrink 
from  these  actions.  A  strong  affection  for  the  parent 
who  exercises  authority  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
growth  of  a  genuine  repugnance  to  wrongdoing  as 
such.  Love  and  reverence  for  the  father  lead  on 
naturally  to  love  and  reverence  for  the  moral  law 
which  he  represents,  enforces,  and  in  a  measure 
embodies. 

Influence   of   Free   Companionship.     Even    now, 
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however,  the  love  of  right  is  not  a  feeling  for 
the  intrinsic  yalue  of  right :  it  is  still  a  blind  respect 
for  what  is  enjcnned  by  certain  persons  who  are 
respected  and  beloved  (parents  or  teachers).  In  order 
that  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  moral  quality 
in  the  actions  enjoined  may  cuise,  the  child  must  have 
the  second  kind  of  social  experience. 

Thrown  with  others  he  very  soon  finds  that  he  is 
affected  in  various  ways  by  their  actions.  Another 
child  takes  a  toy  from  him,  or  strikes  him,  and  he 
suffers,  and  experiences  «  feeling  of  anger,  and  an 
impulse  to  retaliate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  other 
child  is  generous  and  shares  his  to3rs,  &c.,  with  him  his 
hairiness  is  augmented  and  he  is  disposed  to  be 
gtatefuL  In  this  way  the  child  gains  experience  of 
the  effect  of  others'  good  and  bad  actions  on  his  own 
welfare.  By  so  doing  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  moral  distinctions  is  furthered.  '£ight'  and 
'wrong'  acquire  a  significance  il  relation  to  his 
indiTidual  well-being.  He  is  now  no  longer  in  the 
position  of  an  unintelligent  subject  to  a  command ;  he 
steps  up  to  the  jdace  of  an  intelligent  approver  of  the 
command.  Indeed,  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
function  of  administrator  of  the  moral  law,  and 
pronouncea  the  doer  of  the  selfish  act  *  naughty/ 
and  of  the  kind  action  *  good  \^ 

This  crude  and  restricted  form  of  moral  feeling 
would  be  refined  by  reflection.     More  experience 

*  Th«  monl  feeling  has  one  of  its  main  wnroea  in  the  feeling  of  self  as 
called  forth  by  the  acftions  of  others  affecting  the  indiyidoal,  whether  bene- 
fidallj  or  iigorionsly.  This  is  well  brought  oat  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his 
analysis  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  VHlUariatifiem,  p.  76  »eq:  rf,,  Wondt, 
JPh^tioL  Ftyehoiogii,  YoL  U*,  Chap.  XVIII.,  p.  348. 
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will  teach  A  the  reciprocity  of  good  (or  bad) 
conduct^  how  the  honesty,  fGdmess,  and  kindness  of 
B^  C|  D|  &c.»  are  conditional  on  his  own  conformity 
to  their  code  of  action.  In  this  way  he  would 
be  led  to  attach  importance  to  the  performance  of 
right  actions  on  his  own  part  Yet  such  egoistic 
reflection  would  only  cairy  him  a  little  way.  In 
order  that  he  may  feel  a  genuine  repugnance  for 
wrongdoing,  other  feelings,  namely  the  sympathetic, 
must  come  more  fiiUy  into  play. 

Co-operation  of  Sympathy.  In  order  to  trace  the 
effects  of  sympathy,  let  us  suppose  that  A  suffers 
from  B's  angry  outbursts,  or  his  greedy  propensities. 
He  finds  that  C  and  D  also  suffer  in  much  the  same 
way.  And  through  his  own  sufferings  he  is  able 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  injured  one  and 
to  resent  his  injury  just'  as  though  it  were  done  to 
himseli  At  the  beginning  he  will  feel  only  for  those 
near  him  and  the  objects  of  a  strong  affection,  as 
his  mother,  or  brothers  and  sisters.  Hence  the  moral 
importance  of  family  affection  as  serving  first  to  de- 
velop sympathy  with  others  and  consideration  for  their 
interests  and  claims.  As  his  power  of  sympathy 
grows  this  indignation  against  wrongdoing  takes  a 
a  wider  sweep,  and  embraces  a  larger  and  hoger  circle 
of  his  fellows.  In  this  way  he  comes  to  exercise  his 
moral  faculty  as  a  disinterested  spectator  of  others' 
conduct,  or  as  a  representative  of  (rather  than  a  sub- 
ject to)  the  moral  law. 

Development  of  Self-judging  Conscience.  The  final 
outcome  of  this  habit  of  sympathetic  indignation 
against  wrong  is  a  disinterested  repugnance  to  wrong 
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when  done  by  himself.  He  injures  another,  say  B. 
His  habit  of  sympathy  now  makes  him  suffer  witili  B. 
He  puts  himself  at  the  point  of  Tiew  of  the  injured 
one,  and  from  that  point  of  view  looks  back  on  him- 
self, the  doer  of  the  wrong,  with  a  feeling  of  moral 
indignation,  of  self-condemnation.  The  pain  which 
he  suffered  before  when  he  did  wrong,  namely  through 
fear  of  punishment  or  of  others'  condemnation,  is  now 
reinforced  by  a  new  pain  which  has  sprung  out  of 
the  sympathetic  side  of  his  nature.  As  representa- 
tive of  the  moral  law  he  is  compelled  by  his  very 
habits  of  feeling  and  judging  to  inflict  this  pain  on 
himself  as  the  subject  of  the  broken  law.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  at  which  the  child  not  merely 
puts  himself  under  the  moral  law,  but  on  the  side  of 
it,  taking  up  its  cause  as  impartially  against  himself 
as  against  others,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  consci- 
ence, in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  a  pure  and 
disinterested  attachment  to  duty. 

The  moral  sentiment  and  the  moral  faculty  grow 
by  exercise.  The  feeling  of  repugnance  to  wrong  in 
all  its  forms  tends  like  other  emotions  to  deepen  as 
experience  widens,  and  the  evil  nature  and  effects  of 
wrongdoing  are  realised.  In  this  way  the  feeling  of 
attachment  to  a  duty  like  veracity  and  fidelity  to 
promise  becomes  stronger  and  more  tenacious  with 
years.  The  moral  judgment  too  becomes  improved 
by  exercise,  and  so  the  moral  sentiment  grows  in 
point  of  refinement  or  delicacy*  The  finer  moral  dis- 
tinctions are  recognised,  the  real  nature  of  right  and 
wrong  is  intelligently  apprehended,  and  what  is  only 
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seemingly  good  or  bad  is  distinguished  £rom  that 
which  is  so  really. 

Range  of  influence  of  Social  Surroundings.  It  is 
necessaiy  to  add  that  throughout  this  process  of 
growth  the  child  is  largely  dependent  on  the  aid  of 
others.  Society  aims  not  merely  at  enforcing  certain 
laws  on  the  individual,  it  seeks  to  win  his  attachment 
by  appealing  to  his  intelligence  and  his  good  feeling. 
The  whole  system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
aims  at  educating  and  improying  the  moral  feu^ulty, 
at  removing  prejudice,  and  at  leading  the  young  on 
to  a  higher  view  of  duty. 

It  follows  that  the  precise  form  of  the  moral  faculty 
will  in  every  individual  case  be  detenuined  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  social  surroundings.  Thus  the 
quality  of  the  moral  discipline  which  a  child  under- 
goes in  the  home  and  in  the  school  will  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  shaping  his  moral  faculty.  A  lax 
discipline,  combined  with  over-indulgence,  appears  to 
be  fatal  to  the  growth  of  a  proper  veneration  for 
duty.  Next  to  the  effect  of  discipline  in  the  narrow 
sense,  is  that  of  the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  and 
ideas  in  the  community  in  which  the  child  liv^s. 
These  will  in  part  be  assimilated  by  a  process  of  un- 
conscious imitation,  though  largely  enforced  by  social 
penalties  (loss  of  esteem  and  goodwill).  Where  a 
high  moral  tone  is  kept  up  and  enforced  in  a  school, 
the  growth  of  the  moral  &culty  is  likely  to  be  a 
healthy  one.  On  the  other  hand  the  prevalence  of  a 
low  standard  of  morals  tends  to  lower  the  individual's 
habitual  mode  of  feeling  and  judging. 

Individual  observation  and  reflection  are  of  course  a 
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necessary  supplement  to  this  effect  of  social  influence. 
No  high  development  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  ever 
reached  except  by  the  aid  of  such  individual  reflec- 
tion directing  itself  to  customary  moral  rules  and 
maxims  with  a  view  to  test  their  intrinsic  excellence. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  cannot  expect  an 
individual  to  rise  very  far  above  the  moral  level  of 
his  early  surroundings.    , 

Sellsioaa  Sentillieilt.  With  the  Moral  Sentiment  is  commonly 
taken  the  Religious  Sentiment  In  the  mental  development  of  the 
individual  bom  into  a  dvilised  society,  the  religious  feeling  commonly 
takes  its  rise  in  dose  connection  with  moial  discipline.  The  teligious 
idea  is  introduced  as  a  supplementary  force  and  sanction  on  the  side  of 
morality.  I^  however^  we  look  at  the  development  of  the  religious 
sentiment  in  the  race,  we  find  that  in  its  earlier  forms  it  is  detached 
from  moral  feeling,  showing  itself  as  a  fear  or  awe  of  a  Power  (or  powers) 
governing  the  operations  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  capable  of 
promoting  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  The 
feeling  of  awe  in  presence  of  a  mysterious  Power,  with  the  accompanying 
feeling  of  dependence,  is  probably  the  simplest  type,  as  well  as  the  most 
constant  element,  of  the  religious  feeling.  In  its  fnUy  developed  form 
the  religious  emotion  asmmilatqi  elements  from  the  other  sentiments, 
and  so  becomes  the  most  complex  of  the  feelings.  The  feeling  for  truth 
reflects  itself  in  the  religious  sentiment,  as  the  worship  of  the  Omnis- 
cient, the  source  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  eesthetic  sentiment 
as  feeling  for  beauty  finds  in  the  conception  of  a  B^g  uniting  aU 
intellectual  and  moral  perfections  the  fnU  manifestation  of  that  unity 
and  harmony  which  is  dimly  discemable  in  nature  and  human  char- 
acter, while  as  feeling  for  sublimity,  it  finds  in  the  conception  of  the 
Infinite  an  object  which  gathers  up  into  itself  and  transcends  the 
sublimities  of  space,  time,  and  force.  Finally,  the  moral  sentiment 
finds  in  the  religious  idea  the  supreme  authority  and  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  moral  law,  the  ideal  of  moral  excellence,  fitted  to  oaU  forth 
the  strongest  impolscs  of  reverent  affection.  ^ 


1  The  nature  of  the  Beligioos  Ssntiment  and  Its  relation  to  the  moral  Is 
discussed  by  Yolkmami,  <p.  eit,  Vol.  II.,  1 184,  p.  S56, 4eq. ;  and  by  Wundt 
PkifdoU  PgycholoffU^  YoL  IL,  Cap.  18,  pp.  849-850.  The  former. views  the 
emotion  as  distinct  from  the  moral  in  its  origin  and  early  development :  the 
Utter  finds  its  source  in  the  moral  feelings. 
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The  Xnining  of  the  Moral  Faenl^.  The  proUem  of  exerde- 
ing  the  child's  moral  feelings  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of 
f onning  his  moial  character.  As  we  have  seen,  the  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong  is  essentially  a  practical  emotion^  bearing  directly  on 
conduct,  and  the  educator  is  chiefly  concerned  with  it  as  a  motive 
to  right  action.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  preliminary 
problem  of  rendering  the  moral  feelings  quick  and  yiyid,  and  the 
moral  judgment  sound  and  exact 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  influenoe  of  the 
parent  and  teacher  on  the  child  should  be  directed  to  the  helping 
on  of  the  growth  of  the  child's  moral  faculty.  The  first  thing  here 
is  to  make  the  system  of  discipline  under  which  the  child  lives  as 
effective  and  beneficial  as  possible.  Eules  must  be  laid  down 
absolutely,  and  enforced  consistently,  yet  with  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  circumstances  and  individual  differencea  Only  in  this  way 
will  the  child  come  to  apprehend  and  respect  the  moral  law  as  a 
fixed  and  abiding  system,  perfectly  impartial  in  its  approvals  and 
disapprovals.  Much  too  will  depend  on  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  discipline  is  enforced.  A  measure  of  calm  becomes  the 
judicial  function,  and  a  parent  or  teacher  carried  away  by  violent 
feeling  is  unfit  for  moral  control  Eveiything  like  petty  personal 
spite  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  educator  should  not  be  a  cold  impersonal 
abstraction.  He  must  represent  the  moral  law,  but  in  representing 
it  he  must  show  himself  a  living  personality  capable  of  being  deeply 
pained  at  the  sight  of  wrongdoing.  In  this  way  the  moral  edaca- 
tor  may  appeal  to  the  child's  personal  feelings  of  love  and  respect 
for  himself.  The  child  should  be  led  up  to  feel  how  base  it  is  to 
lie,  how  mean  and  cowardly  to  injure  &  weak  and  helpless  creature, 
by  witnessing  the  distress  it  causes  his  beloved  parent  or  teacher. 
In  like  manner  he  should  be  led  on  to  feel  the  nobility  of 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  by  witnessing  the  delight  whidi.  it 
brings  his  moral  teacher.  It  is  only  where  morality  becomes 
infused  with  life  and  warmth  by  the  f edings,  the  moral  repugnances 
and  enthusiasms,  of  the  instructor,  that  it  aaiuiies  a  firm  hold  on 
the  child's  nature.  It  ib  the  moral  personality  and  character  which 
make  the  training  of  one  parent  and  one  teacher  so  much  more 
powerful  a  moulding  influence  than  that  of  another. 
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The  tmining  of  the  moial  faculty  in  a  self-reliant  mode  of  feel- 
ing and  judging  includes  the  habitual  exerciBe  of  the  sympathetic 
feelings  together  with  the  powets  of  judgment.  Aud  here  much 
may  be  done  by  directing  the  child's  attention  to  the  effects  of  his 
conduct  The  consequences  of  wrongdoing  and  the  beneficent 
results  of  rightdoing  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the  child,  and  his 
feelings  enlisted  against  the  one  and  on  the  side  of  the  other. 
Not  only  so,  his  mind  should  be  exercised  in  comparing  actions, 
in  detecting  similar  moral  characteristics  in  a  variety  of  actions, 
and  in  distinguishing  betweeen  like  actions  under  different  circum- 
stances, so  that  he  may  become  ready  and  apt  in  pronoimcing 
moral  judgment. 

What  is  called  moral  instruction  should  in  the  first  stages  of 
education  consist  largely  of  presenting  to  the  child's  mind  examples 
of  duty  and  virtue  with  a  view  to  call  forth  his  moral  feelings  and 
to  exercise  his  moral  judgment  His  own  little  sphere  of  observa- 
tion should  be  supplemented  by  the  page  of  history  and  of  fiction. 
In  this  way  a  wider  variety  of  moral  action  is  exhibited,  and  the 
level  of  everyday  experience  is  transcended.  Such  instruction  is 
moral  education  in  the  full  sense,  since  it  attracts  (or  repels)  the 
feelings  as  well  as  enlightens  the  judgment  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mere  teaching  of  the  parts  of  the  moral  law,  the  code  of  duties, 
the  classification  of  virtues,  and  so  on,  while  giving  knowledge,  and 
to  some  extent  aiding  the  intellectual  side  of  the  moral  faculty,  does 
not  call  the  feelings  into  exercise. 

It  follows  from  the  above  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
moral  faculty  grows  that  in  order  to  a  full  and  complete  develop- 
ment the  influence  of  the  parent  and  teacher  must  be  aided  by 
other  influencea  The  companionship  of  other  children  is  an 
important  condition  of  a  healthy  growth  of  the  moral  feelings. 
The  sense  of  justice  grows  up  in  connection  with  the  interplay  of  a 
number  of  individual  interests  and  claims.  A  single  child  brought 
np  alone  is  commonly  wanting  in  this  feelings  The  free  region  of 
activity,  the  nursery  and  playground,  have  a  moralising  effect  by 
accustoming  each  child  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  a  number,  to 
see  the  reciprocity  of  good  conduct  (honesty,  kindness,  &c.),  and 
to  limit  his  expectations  in  deference  to  others'  claims. 

B'ot  only  so,  this  daily  contact  with  a  number  of  children  is 
88 
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morally  important  as  familiarising  the  child  with  the  non-peaonal 
character  of  the  moral  law.  In  the  home  he  finds  the  gsrm  of  a 
pablic  opinion  in  the  common  sentiment  of  the  family.  But  it  is 
in  the  school  that  this  new  agent  exardses  its  full  power.  Where 
there  is  a  healthy  moral  tone  in  a  school^  a  contempt  for  cowardice, 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  an  admiration  for  pluck,  fidelity,  gene- 
rosity, it  is  a  most  yaluable  agency  in  fashioning  the  growing 
moral  sentiment  of  the  individual  It  is  in  this  wider  experience 
that  the  boy  comes  to  recognise  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not  the  impositions  of  an  individual,  however  good  and 
wise,  but  are  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  common  will;  that  the 
moral  law  is  a  universal  law  sustained  by  the  collective  voice  of 
mankind.  And  it  is  by  this  ampler  experience  of  membership  of  a 
society  that  he  comes  to  realise  fully  his  own  part  in  representing 
and  enforcing  the  moral  law. 

It  follows  from  Una  that  the  guidance  and  illumination  of  this 
common  sentiment  and  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  main  functions 
of  the  moral  educator.  Custom  has  an  enormous  force  in  deter- 
mining our  moral  standard.  Even  adults  are  wont  to  think  the 
fact  that  society  allows  a  thing  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  intrinsic 
rightness.  And  in  early  life  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  steer  our 
individual  judgment  by  the  compass  of  the 'sentiment  of  the 
body  to  which  we  belong.  If  then  a  child  falls  into  a  community 
where  unhealthy  moral  feelings  exist,  his  moral  development  will 
be  hindered.  The  head  of  a  school  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
force  which  is  so  valuable  an  aid  to  moral  growth  when  it  acts  in 
the  right  direction  is  not  working  in  the  opposite  direction,  pe^ 
verting  the  moral  faculty. 

APPENDIX. 

On  the  nature  of  Sympathy  consnlt  Bain,  The  EmoHons  and  the  WiU,  Pt 
L,  Oh.  VI. ;  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  II.,  Pt  VIIL, 
Chap.  V.  On  the  cnltivation  of  Sympathy  in  the  yonng  see  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Eeaaye  on  PraxUoal  EdttaUum,  Chapw  X. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Intellectual  Feelings  see  Bain,  The  EmoHona  and  the 
Will,  Pt.  L,  Chap.  XII. ;  Nahlowsky,  Dae  GefiKUUben,  2 Buch,  2  Abscb.,  §  18. 
On  the  awaking  of  a  pleasurable  interest  in  knowledge  see  Bain,  SdueoHon  as 
Science,  Ch.  VI.,  p.  177,  &c 

On  tbA  nature  of  the  ^thetic  Sentiment  see  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  thi 
Will,  Chap.  XIV. ;  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  VoL  IL,  Pt  VIII.,  Ch- 
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IX.     On  the  coltiTation  of  Taste  read  Bain,  Education  aa  Science,  Chap.  XIIJ. ; 
Th.  Waitz,  AllgeTn.  JPadagogik,  »  Theil,  2ei  Abech.,  §  19. 

On  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  Moral  Sentiment  see  Bain,  The  EtnoHona 
and  the  Will,  L,  Chap.  XV. ;  H.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Fwydiotogy,  YoL  IL,  PL 
YIIL,  Chape.  YIL  and  YIII.  The  early  stagea  of  moral  derelopment  are  dwlt 
with  by  Pfiaterer,  Potdagog,  PeyduHogie,  Kap  2,  §  16.  On  the  training  of  the 
moral  faculty  by  diadpUne,  &c,  see  H.  Spencer,  Education,  Chap.  III. ;  Bain, 
Edueoition  as  Seienes,  Ch.  III.,  p.  100,  kc,  ef,.  Chap.  XII. ;  Beneke,  Erziehung. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  WILL:  VOLUNTARY  MOVEMENT. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  third  side  or  phase  of  mind,  namely 
the  Active  side  or  Willing* 

Phenomena  included  under  WilL  The  term  Will 
is  used  in  Mental  Science  to  include  all  active 
operations  of  mind.  By  active  operations  are  meant 
not  only  external  actions  or  movements,  but  also 
internal  acts  of  mental  concentration,,  together  with 
certain  preliminary  stages  of  action,  as  desiring  a 
thing,  reflecting  or  deliberating  about  an  action,  and 
resolving  to  do  a  thing. 

Of  these  phenomena  completed  external  actions  are 
the  most  important.  What  we  commonly  mean  by  a 
manifestation  of  will  is  some  outward  action  or  move- 
ment. Will  is  thus  seen  to  stand  in  dose  relation  to 
the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system.  As  we  popu- 
larly phrase  it,  the  active  organs  (limbs,  voice,  &c.) 
are  the  instruments  of  the  wilL 

Actions  or  movements,  though  in  a  wide  sense 
belonging  to  the  region  of  will,  are  not  all  commonly 
called  voluntary.  We  distinguish  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  or  better,  non- voluntary  movements. 
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Warding  oflf  a  blow  with  the  hand  is  voluntary, 
blinking  when  an  object  is  suddenly  brought  near  the 
eye  is  non-voluntary.  Some  of  these  non-voluntary 
actions,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  scarcely  mental 
operations  at  all,  since  consciousness  enters  very 
faintly  into  them.  Others,  again,  though  having  a 
distinct  mental  accompaniment  are  not  consciously 
directed  to  any  end  Voluntary  actions  in  the  fiill 
and  complete  sense  may  thus  be  marked  oS  as  actions 
accompanied  by  consciousness,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  end.  Briefly  they  may 
be  described  as  actions  consciously  directed  towards 
some  end. 

Relation  of  Willing  to  Knowing  and  Feeling.  By 
means  of  this  rough  definition  of  the  phenomena  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Willing  we  shall  be  able  to 
assign  its  relation  to  knowing  and  feeling*  Here 
again  we  have  to  note  an  opposition  and  a  connection. 
The  outgoings  of  the  mind  in  action,  involving  the 
excitation  or  *  innervation '  of  the  motor  nerves  and 
muscles,  are  incompatible  with  the  comparatively  pas- 
sive state  of  observing  something  or  thinking  about 
something,  with  its  physical  accompaniment  of  bodily 
stillness.  The  man  of  energetic  action  is  popularly 
contrasted  with  the  man  of  reflection.  Similarly 
strong  emotional  excitement  and  action  are  incom- 
patible, and  the  man  of  strong  will  is  one  who  among 
other  things  brings  emotion  under  control. 

At  the  same  time,  voluntary  action  always  includes 
an  element  of  knowing  and  of  feeling.  The  motive  to 
voluntary  action,  the  end  or  thing  desired,  is  the 
gratification  of  some  feeling  (e.gr.,  ambition,  op  the 
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love  of  applause).  And  we  cannot  act  for  a  purpose 
without  knowing  something  about  the  relation  be- 
tween the  action  we  are  performing  and  the  result 
we  are  aiming  at.  Thus  it  is  feeling  which  ultimately 
supplies  the  stimulus  or  force  to  volition,  and  intellect 
which  guides  or  illumines  it. 

"  Nature  of  Willing.  A  voluntary  action  has  been 
defined  as  an  action  consciously  directed  to  some  end. 
We  have  now  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  what  is 
involved  in  such  an  action.  Let  us  take  an  example 
out  of  child  life.  A  boy  sees  a  flower  growing  on  the 
wall  above  his  head.  He  raises  his  body  and  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  pluck  it.  This  is  a  voluntary  act 
What  happens  here  ?  The  sight  of  the  flower  calls  up 
to  his  mind  a  representation  of  the  pleasure  of  smell- 
ing it  or  carrying  it  in  his  buttonhole.  This  at  once 
excites  a  desire  for  or  impulse  towards  the  object. 
The  desire  again  suggests  the  appropriate  action  which 
is  recognised  as  the  means  which  will  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  In  other  words  there  is  the  6eZi^(more 
or  less  distinctly  present)  that  the  action  is  fitted  to 
secure  the  result  desired. 

Take  another  case.  A  girl  pla3nng  in  the  garden 
suddenly  feels  heavy  drops  of  rain  and  hears  the 
murmurs  of  thunder.  She  runs  into  the  bower. 
Here  the  action  is  similar,  only  that  it  is  due  rather 
to  an  impulse  away  from  a  disagreeable  experience 
than  to  an  impulse  towards  an  agreeable  one.  We 
say  that  the  force  at  work  here  is  not  a  desire  for 
something  pleasurable,,  but  an  avermn  to  something 
painful 

These  simple  examples  may  suffice  to  show  that  the 
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fundamental  dement  in  willing  is  desire,  either  in  its 
positive  form,  as  desire  for  what  is  agreeable,  pleasur- 
able, br  in  its  negative  form,  what  we  best  mark  ofif 
as  aversion.  The  inclination,  or  tendency  of  the 
active  mind  towards  what  is  pleasurable  and  away 
from  what  is  painful,  is  the  essential  fact  in  willing. 
Experience  teaches  the  child  what  is  pleasurable  or 
painful,  and  what  kind  of  actions  are  fitted  to  realise 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  the  impulse  to  seek 
pleasure  and  to  ovoid  pain  is  primordial  and  instinc- 
tive. 

Analysis  of  Desire.  It  follows  from  this  brief  in- 
spection of  the  process  of  willing  that  in  order  to 
understand  its  nature  we  must  first  understand  that 
of  desire.  The  state  of  desire  is  the  more  elementary 
phenomenon  which  underlies  and  precedes  volition. 

(1)  Representative  Element.  In  analysing  the  men- 
tal state  known  as  desire  we  find  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous element  a  representation.  When  we  desire  a 
material  possession,  a  person's  good  opinion,  or  a  par- 
ticular occupation,  we  are  it  is  plain  representing  some- 
thing which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  desire.  Since 
it  involves  a  representation  desire  is  related  to  the 
intdlectual  side  of  mind.  Where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge  there  can  be  no  desire.  We  must  have  had 
experiences  and  be  able  to  recall  these  before  we  can 
have  a  desire  for  new  and  similar  ones.  In  desiring 
a  cool  plunge  on  a  hot  day  a  boy  is  recalling  a  past 
experience.  Hence  our  desires  multiply  with  our 
experience  and  knowledge. 

The  representation  involved  in  desire  may  be 
either  an  image  of  memory  (reproduced  or  primary 
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image)  or  one  of  constructive  imagination  (constracted 
or  secondary  image).  We  desire  things  of  which  we 
have  had  no  actnal  experience,  provided  that  we  are 
able  to  build  up  the  necessary  images.  Hence  desire 
accompanies  not  only  the  recallings  of  past  personal 
experience  but  the  imagination  of  untried  experiences, 
as  in  listening  to  others'  recitals,  in  reading,  in 
weaving  images  of  possible  experiences  in  the  future. 
Finally,  desire  may  attach  itself  to  abstract  ideas  or 
concepts.  The  desire  for  truth,  or  for  virtue,  illus- 
trates this  mode  of  desire. 

(2)  Element  of  Feeling.  A  closer  inspection  of 
the  state  of  desire  shows  us  that  all  representations 
do  not  excite  desire.  Many  images  and  concepts 
arise  in  the  mind  without  any  appreciable  accompani- 
ment of  desire.  The  mental  agitation  of  desire  is 
only  aroused  by  the  representation  of  concrete  objects 
(or  qualities  of  things)  as  pleasurable  or  pleasure- 
bringing.  In  desiring  a  succulent  fruit  a  child 
represents  the  delight  of  eating  it :  in  desiring  a  good 
social  position  or  a  high  reputation  a  man  represents 
the  situation  or  circumstances  on  their  pleasurable 
side. 

Now  the  representation  of  something  pleasurable 
itself  contains  an  ingredient  of  pleasurable  feeling. 
In  representing  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  graceful 
melody,  the  mind  has  an  ideal  *  sip '  of  the  actual 
pleasure.  But  in  ordinary  cases  this  ideal  element  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  reality,  and  is  recognised  as 
inferior.  And  it  is  with  this  consciousness  of 
inferiority  that  the  state  of  desire  is  immediately 
connected.      Desire  implies  a  sense  or  consciousness 
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of  want,  deficiency,  of  the  absence  of  Bomething ;  and 
this  arises  in  connection  with  the  representation  of 
something  agreeable  or  pleasure-bringing  in  so  far  as 
there  is  a  recognition  of  its  non-realisation  at  the 
moment.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  sense  of 
discrepancy  between  the  present  and  the  absent  state, 
representation  and  presentation,  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  disappears,  desire  expires.  In  intense  expec- 
tation, in  the  vivid  imagination  of  unattainable  de- 
lights, as  in  reading  a  work  of  fiction,  and  in  absorbing 
moral  and  religious  aspiration  approaching  to  ecstasy, 
desire  succumbs,  giving  place  to  a  momentary  sense 
of  fruition  or  realisation. 

It  seems  paradoxical  at  fint  to  speak  of  the  represeiitatioii  of  a 
pleasure  which  is  aware  of  its  own  shortcoming.  It  might  appear  as 
if  we  mast  realise  our  object  in  tha  measure  of  completeness  in  which 
we  represent  it.  But  this  sense  of  non-realisation  in  desire  is  bj  no 
means  a  solitarj  mental  phenomenon.  In  memory,  for  example,  we 
are  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  the  present  representation  to  the  past 
presentation.  In  other  words,  the  mental  image  is  attended  by  a 
peculiar  mental  state  or  feeling,  namely,  the  assurance  that  there  wu 
something  more,  tmreaUBed  at  the  moment  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  representing  a  class  of  objects  by  means  of  a  concept  or  generic 
image  there  is  a  similar  mental  concomitant  The  mind  is  aware  of 
an  indefinite  range  of  objects  not  directly  represented  or  distinctly 
imaged,  but  only  Ticariously  represented,  or  re-represented.^ 

Relation  of  Desire. to  Feeling.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire  is  a 
particularly  close  one.  We  mark  off  a  pure  feeling  as 
a  passive  phenomenon.  There  is  no  ingredient  of 
activity  in  an  enjoyment,  say  that  of  a  delicate  flavour, 

^  SH  on  the  whole  sntgect  of  such  Tigue  aooompaniments  of  our  more 
distinct  mental  states,  an  interesting  article,  by  Prot  W.  James  ia  Mind, 
Jan.,  1884,  '  On  some  omiMions  of  Introspectiye  Psychology  '• 
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considered  as  a  mental  state  apart  At  the  same 
timei  as  we  saw  above,  all  feeling  vents  itself  in 
movement,  and  to  this  extent  has  an  active  accom- 
paniment. Not  only  so,  every  feeling,  whether  in  the 
actual  or  ideal  form,  tends  to  excite  desire.  Not  only 
does  the  representation  of  a  pleasure  arouse  desire, 
the  actual  experience  of  one  commonly  leads  on  to  a 
desire  for  its  prolongation,  and  possibly  its  increase 
in  intensity.  Similarly,  actual  pain,  as  well  as  the 
mere  representation  of  it,  excites  the  other  form  of 
desire. 

The  excitation  of  denxe  in  connection  with  an  actnat  pleasuie  is 
probably  a  similar  process  to  that  inyolved  in  its  excitation  by  a 
repvBsentation  of  pleasure.  Actual  enjoyment  so  far  as  complete,  that 
is  considered  simply  in  itself,  is  not  desire-provoking  but  satisfying  or 
quieting.^  In  so  fu  as  we  enjoy  a  thing  at  the  moment  we  cease  to 
desire.  But  no  enjoyment  remains  long  at  one  level  of  intensity.  As 
we  saw  above,  the  prolongation  of  any  pleasurable  stimulation  tends  to 
diminish  its  effect  And  it  is  probably  the  sense  of  a  fiEdling<K>ff  which 
is  the  real  excitant  of  the  ever-renewad  desire  which  we  commonly 
find  in  these  circumstances. 

(While  feeling  is  thus  an  antecedent  and  main  con- 
dition of  desire,  desire  in  its  turn  contributes  new 
elements  of  feeling.  As  pointed  out  above,  one  great 
class  of  pains  are  thoso  of  want  or  craving.  The 
essential  ingredient  of  desire,  the  sense  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  of  what  is  actually 
present  to  what  is  represented,  is  distinctly  painful, 
and  when  desire  is  folly  developed,  that  is  to  say, 
is  not  immediately  replaced  by  its  satis&ction,  the 
painful  ingredient  becomes  intense.     We  thus  see 

^Hr.  Stephen  ezpressee  tUs  by  saying  that  pleasure  is  a  state  of 
equilibrinm,  or  a  state  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  persist,  Scune$  ^Mde$, 
Chap.  II.,  f  12. 
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that  tlie  whole  state  of  desire  is  a  mixed  state  in 
which  a  pleasurable  element  (the  accompaniment  of 
the  representation)  is  continually  opposed  and  counter- 
acted by  a  painful  (the  sense  of  deficiency,  short- 
coming).^ 

(3)  Element  of  Activity.  Desire  is  essentially  an 
active  phenomenon.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
differences  it  at  once  from  knowing  and  from  mere 
feeling.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  characteristic  that  it 
constitutes  the  connecting  point  between  knowing 
and  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  willing  on  the  other. 
In  desiring  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  active  tension, 
or  active  tending  towards  the  realisation  of  the  feeling 
only  represented  at  the  moment  This  innermost  core 
ofjesire  has  been  variously  described  as  a  movement 
oTthe  mjnd  (e.flr.,  by  Aristotle)  and  more  commonly 
as  a  striving  towards  the  fruition  or  realisation  of  the. 
object.'  .  -  ^'"^^'1  ^^i^' 

This  element  of  active  prompting  in  desire  takes 
two  directions,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  the  \ 
form  of  mental  activity,  that  is  a  concentration  of 
the  attention  on  the  representation.  In  desiring  a 
pleasure  strongly  the  mind  is  as  we  commonly  say 
"  full  of  the  idea ".  The  representation  tends  to 
persist  and  to  monopolise  the  attention. 

ThoB  direction  of  the  attention  tends  to  the  fuller  development  and 
intensification  of  the  lepiesentation.    Hence  it  inyolyes  a  consciooa  or 

^  The  relation  of  desire  to  feeling  is  carefolly  diBcnssed  by  Volkmann, 
Lehrbuch  der  Pgyehologie,  Vol.  II.,  {  148. 

'This  state  of  actiYlty  only  becomes  what  we  ordinarily  call  striving 
wben  the  object  of  desire  is  withheld  for  a  time,  so  that  desire  is  ftdly  de- 
veloped. Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  use  the  expression  'tendency  to 
strive  '• 


^ 
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unconBcioiu  striviDg  towards  a  fuller  xealiflatiott.  The  exact  natuie  of 
this  striying  U  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Volkmann  connects  it  -with 
the  fundamental  property  of  the  '  Vorstellang '  namely  its  tendency  to 
assert  itself  over  against  all  limitation  or  hindrance  (op.  cU,f  {  139)^ 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  desire  is  naturally  related 
to  bodily  or  muscular  activity.  All  feeling  as  we  saw 
involves  as  its  efifect  some  excitation  of  the  motor 
organs.  In  the  state  of  desire  this  motor  element 
becomes  still  more  {prominent.  This  is  plain  enough 
in  cases  where  experience  has  taught  the  mind  that  a 
certain  mode  of  muscular  action  leads  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  desire.  But  the  relation  is  probably  a  pri- 
mordial one.  Antecedently  to  the  teachings  of 
experience  we  see  desire  prompting  to  some  degree 
and  range  of  motor  activity.  It  is  this  branch  of  the 
activity  of  desire  which  is  commonly  marked  off  as 
impulse  (Trieb). 

The  tendency  to  muscnlar  action  in  desire  seems  to  involve,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  process  of  innervation  accompanying  the  act  of  attention,  a 
wider  sub-excitation  of  motor  tracts.  And  it  is  the  psychical  concomi- 
tants of  these  motor  processes,  namely,  sensations  of  innervation,  aided 
by  those  of  muscular  contraction,  which  probably  give  the  character  to 
the  whole  state  of  desire  as  one  of  longing  and  readiness  to  act 

The  term  impulse  (Trieb)  is  commonly  confined  to  those  innate 
promptings  of  activity  in  which  there  is  no  clear  representation  of  a 
pleasure,  and  consequently  no  distinct  desire.  Here  the  active  element 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  intellectuaL  But  in  aU  desire  there  is  a 
stirring  of  motor  activity,  and  so  an  ingredient  of  active  impulse.^ 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  of  desire  the  common  view  has  been 
adopted  that  desire  is  related  to  the  representation  of  what  is  pleasure- 
bringing.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  the  case  in  many  instances,  as  in 
desiring  sensuous  gratifications,  the  pleasures  of  social  entertainment, 
art,  &c.  In  other  cases,  as  in  desiring  knowledge,  and  more  particularly 
virtue,  the  pleasurable  ingredient  is  less  conspicuous.  We  seem  to 
desire  moral  goodness  without  representing  the  possession  of  it  as 

^  On  tho  relation  of  impulse  to  desire,  see  Volkmann  op.  ctV.,  §§  141,  142: 
Wundt,  op.  ciL,  Cap.  XVIII.,  §  1. 
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pleasnrable.  Or,  at  leasts  the  plearare  reproented  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  Btrength  of  the  dedre.  These  apparent  exceptions  are 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  considerations  as  these :  (1)  Since 
pleasure  is  the  inunediate  accompaniment  of  certain  presentations 
(sensations  and  perceptions)  we  cannot  represent  it  except  by  recalling 
these  and  fixing  our  attention  on  the  representations.  Hence  in 
desire  the  image  of  the  objects  or  cizeumstances  directly  contributing 
the  pleasure  tends  to  become  most  prominent  in  consciousness.  (2) 
In  aU  dependent  desires,  i«.,  desires  for  the  more  remote  oonditions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  means  to  ends»  the  representation  of  the  pleasure  falls 
back  still  more  into  indistinct  consdousnaBS.  And  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by,  the  very  nature  of  Tolnntary  action  necesiitates  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  mind  on  its  immediate  results,  though  these  are  only  means 
to  the  object  really  desired.  (3)  As  will  be  shown  presently,  we  may 
go  on  desiring.things  under  the  force  of  habit  when  we  no  longer  repre- 
sent them  as  pleasurable  with  the  same  distinctness  as  at  first  (4) 
Lastly,  as  will  be  shown  also,  the  force  of  what  seems  a  positive  desire 
for  an  object  is  in  many  cases  derived  from  a  negative  desire  or  aversion 
to  some  correlative  pain.  ^ 

A  point  of  some  interest  concerning  the  intellectual  side  of  i  desire  is 
its  relation  to  beHel  Is  desire  accompanied  by  a  belief  in  the 
attainability  of  the  object  desired  t  In  most  cases,  this  element  is  not 
present  in  a  clear  oonsdons  form.  We  desire  many  things,  ^^.^  those  of 
which  others  tell  us,  without  entertaining  the  question  of  their 
possibility.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  confident  expectation  of 
a  good  is  apt  to  weaken  desire.  The  assurance  of  a  coming  realisation 
is  taken  as  a  -present  equivalent  for  the  reality.  On  the  other  hand, 
desire  as  a  tendency  or  striving  towards  fulfilment,  contains  the  germ  of 

^  On  the  question  as  to  whether  pleasure  is  the  object  of  desire,  see  Dr. 
Bain,  The  Bmoiunu  and  (he  ITiU,  Part  I.,  Cbap.  VIIL,  Sect  7 ;  Prof! 
H.  Sidgwick,  MeUiods  if  mhUa^  Chap.  lY. ;  Mr.  L.  Stephen,  SdmM  uf 
Eihiei,  Chap.  II.,  i  11,  and  following.  German  paychologiBta  are  no  lesa 
divided  than  English  moralists  as  to  the  real  object  of  desire.  Waits 
maintains  that  it  is  pleasure  {Lehirhueh  der  P^ythohgUf  f  40).  On  the  other 
hand,  Yolkmann  argaes  against  the  old  psycholo^eal  diotom,  "nihil 
appetimua,  nisi  sab  spade  boni".  He  holds  that  what  is  desired  is 
not  the  object  considered  in  itself  aa  a  good  or  as  pleasure-bringing,  bat  simply 
the  representation  in  ita  foil  measure  of  intensity ;  that  in  desiiing  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  pleasure  actually  attending  its  satisfaction  ;  that  in  cases 
'*  where  we  recognise  an  object  to  be  a  good  and  desire  it,  we  do  so  not  because 
it  presents  itself  to  as  aa  a  good  in  itself  apart  from  the  desire,  but  because, 
being  in  the  act  of  desiring  brought  into  relation  to  the  pain,  it  makes 
itself  known  as  the  dissolution  of  thii  pain,'*  op.  ciL,  S§  189-148.  The 
author  adds  a  valuable  historical  r^sumi  of  opinions  aa  to  the  nature  of  desire 
(p.  889). 
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eonfidenoe.    A  dear  conacioosaeM  of  Uie  nnattainableness  of  %  good  is 
fatal  to  desire. 

Desire  and  Aversion.  The  great  contrast  in  the 
region  of  feeling  between  pleasure  and  pain  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  domain  of  activity.  While  the 
representation  of  what  is  pleasurable  excites  the 
positive  form  of  desire,  the  representation  of  what  is 
painful  awakens  the  negative  form  of  aversion.  We 
incline  or  strive  towards  what  gives  us  pleasure,  and 
away  from  what  gives  us  pain.  If  the  pain  be  actual, 
aversion  takes  the  form  of  craving  for  relief,  if  it  be 
simply  imagined  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  mental 
recoil  or  shrinking  back. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  desire  has  always  to  do  witb  the  absent  and 
the  non-realised,  aversion  may  have  to  do  with  the  actual  and  present 
In  suflTering  pain  the  mind  longs  for  a  doing  away  with  the  actual,  or  a 
change  from  the  present^  While  the  object  of  desire  is  something 
poaitiye,  pleasure^  that  of  aversion  is  something  negative,  absence  of 
pain.  Hence  though  both  prompt  to  action  their  mode  of  prompting  is 
different  Pain  has  a  much  more  limited  influence  on  the  wiU  than 
pleasure.  The  object  of  aversion  is  realised  at  a  definite  point,  namely 
when  the  pain  ceases.  But  the  object  of  desire  is  in  a  sense  never  fully 
realised,  since  however  great  the  pleasure  the  mind  can  still  desire  an 
increase  or  at  least  a  prolongation  of  it  This  distinction  has,  as  we 
shall  see,  an  important  bearing  on  the  education  of  the  wiU.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  while  desire  and  aversion  are  thus  contrasted,  they  are 
very  closely  connected  one  with  another.  The  pleasure  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  opposed  to  or  incompatible  with  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable 
one,  the  pleasure  of  harmony,  with  the  pain  of  discord,  &c  Hence  in 
desiring  the  positive  enjoyment  the  mind  tends  to  pass  on  more  or  less 
fully  to  the  complementary  state  of  aversion.  The  connection  between 
the  two  states  is  particularly  close  in  all  cases  where  the  pleasure  de- 
aired,  or  the  pain  feared,  is  relative  to,  or  dependent  on,  the  opposite 

1  Even  in  shrinldng  from  a  fatore  pain  we  seem  first  to  represent  it  as  an 
actnal  present  state,  and  then  to  crave  for  its  removaL  This  would  give  a 
meaning  to  the  assertion  of  Waitz,  that  aversion  involves  a  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  pain,  whereas  desire  involves  no  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
pleasoxe,  Lehrbueh  der  Fstjehologie^  S  ^^  P-  ^^^ 
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state  of  feeliiig.  Thas  in  dreading  the  pain  of  a  Ices  of  some  good,  as 
a  friend  or  wealth,  we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  desiring  a  continua- 
tion of  the  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in  desiring  liberty,  health,  or 
knowledge,  we  are  more  or  less  distinctly  shrinking  from  the  pain  of 
restraint,  of  sickness,  or  of  ignorance.  The  force  of  the  desire  for  moral 
objects,  the  approval  of  others  or  self-approval,  is  to  a  large  extent  de- 
rived from  a  shrinking  from  the  pains  of  condemnation  and  self-reproach. 
Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  since  all  desire  when  fully  developed 
involves  a  painful  element,  every  craving  for  a  positive  good  or  happi- 
ness tends  when  prolonged  to  be  accompanied  by  an  aversion  to  pain. 
When  any  good  is  slow  in  comings  the  desire  for  it  is  apt  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  longing  to  escape  from  the  pangs  of  desire.  Such  shrinking, 
however,  is  a  later  and  secondary  form  of  desire.  In  its  initial  fonn 
it  is  desire  for  something  represented  as  pleasure-bringing.^ 

On  what  Strength  of  Desire  and  Active  Impulse 
depends.  Desire,  and  along  with  it,  active  impulse, 
admits  of  different  degrees  of  strength  or  energy. 
Our  desires  range  through  all  degrees  of  intensity 
and  persistence, 'from  vague  fugitive  wishes,  up  to 
intense  and  absorbing  longings.  These  differences 
show  themselves  in  different  ways.  A  strong  desire 
prompts  to  great  and  prolonged  activity  or  exertion, 
whereas  a  weak  desire  fails  to  do  so.  Again,  strength 
of  desire  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  pain  in- 
curred if  the  desire  is  unsatisfied. 

The  most  important  circumstance  determining  the 
strength  of  desire  or  active  prompting  is  the  magni- 
tude of  the  pleasure  represented.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  greater  the  pleasure  represented  the 
stronger  will  be  the  desire,  and  the  more  energetic 
the  outward  stream  of  active  impulse.    Thus  a  school- 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  of  truth  in  the  doctrine  derived  from 
Plato,  and  adopted  by  modem  Pessimists,  that  all  desire  is  at  bottom  aversion, 
that  is  a  striving  away  from  a  present  pain.  This  doctrine  of  will  i»  naturally 
allied  to  the  theory  of  feeling  which  regards  all  pleasure  as  negative,  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  cessation  of  pain.    See  my  work  on  Pestimum,  Chap.  IX. 
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hoyB  activity  (mental  and  bodily)  is  roused  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  the  prospect  of  a  whole  holiday 
than  by  that  of  going  home  half-an-hour  earlier  than 
usual.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say  that  the 
strength  of  desire  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  desired  But  we  must  be  careful  to  note 
that  the  image  may  not  accurately  represent  the 
degree  of  the  actual  enjojmient.  The  prospect  of  a 
prize  in  the  remote  future  may  excite  little  desire 
because  the  child  is  'weak  in  futurity'  and  cannot 
picture  distinctly  and  steadily  the  far-off  delight. 
That  which  is  near  influences  us,  by  way  both  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  more  powerfully  than  that 
which  is  remote.    It  follows  that  the  real  determining 

/^force  in  desire  is  the  magnitude  of  the  pleasure  as  re- 

\  presented. 

It  follows  from  wbat  wbs  said  above  that  by  adequate  lepresentation 
here  is  not  meant  a  Tividness  of  representation  approximating  to  realisa- 
tion. We  may  represent  a  pleasure,  say  that  of  a  visit  to  a  new  country, 
as  great  without  realising  its  foU  intensity.  Combining  what  has  just 
been  said  with  what  was  said  before,  we  see  that  a  strong  desije  in- 
Tolves  first  the  nlaUve  magnitude  of  the  represented  pleasure,  ie.,  a 
sense  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  reality  to  the  representation,  and 
secondly  the  abwltUe  magnitude,  ie.,  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
actual  pleasure  in  itself  or  in  relation  to  other  actual  pleasures. 

This  general  principle  must  however  be  qualified 
by  one  or  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
^  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  disposed  to  activity. 
A  more  powerful  inducement  is  needed  to  stir  active 
impulse  when  we  are  inactive  and  indolent  than  when 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  activity.  This  varying 
mental  condition  seems  to  depend  on  the  varying 
supply  of  active  energy  in  the  motor  organs,  central 
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and  peripheral.  A  plentiful  supply  of  such  energy 
may  so  dispose  .a  healthy  child  to  do  things,  to  put 
forth  exertion,  that  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  result- 
ing pleasure  or  end  suffices,  to  awaken  desire  and  stir 
the  currents  of  activity. 

This  dispodtion  to  miiBeiilar  action  seems  to  be  spedally  oonBeeted 
with  a  weU-zecrmted  and  consequently  '  unstable '  or  excitable  condition 
of  the  motor  centres.  Mere  vigour  of  muscle  does  not  imply  this 
readiness^  Such  a  state  is  an  antecedent  ooncUtion  of  a  wide  rEmge  of 
pleasurable  activity :  the  more  vigorous  the  motor  oigans  and  the  more 
ready  for  work,  the  higher  can  the  exerciBes  be  carried  without  becoming 
excessive  and  painfuL  The  opposite  state  of  active  lethargy  or  in- 
dolence^ on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  a  restricted  range  of  plea- 
surable  activity,  or  in  other  words,  a  wide  range  of  excessive  and  effort- 
attended  action.  Hence,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  the  inclination  to 
activity  is  commonly  attended  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  representation 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  activity  itself^  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
constitutes  the  object  of  the  primary  desire.  Similarly,  indolence  com- 
monly implies  a  shrinking  from  a  represented  pain ;  that  of  excessive 
or  effort-attended  action.  It  may  be  added  that  though  this  readiness 
to  act  wou]d  directly  strengthen  merely  the  active  outcome  of  the  desire, 
it  tends  indirectly  to  strengthen  the  desire  as  a  whole.  The  mind  of  a 
vigorous  child,  strongly  disposed  to  act  somehow,  will  through  the  co- 
operation of  this  force  be  more  energetic  and  persistent  in  entertaining 
objects  of  desire.  Finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  applies 
not  only  to  bodily  activity  but  to  mentaL  A  vigorous  condition  of  the 
brain  involving  an  alertness  of  the  attention  is  favourable  to  any  direc- 
tion of  the  mind  to  what  is  agreeable. 

Finally,  active  impulse  comes  under  the  dominion^ 
of  the  principle  of  habit.  When  the  mind  has  fre- 
quently and  habitually  erected  certain  representations 
into  objects  of  desire,  and  striven  towards  their  real- 
isation there  is  ^nerated  a  tendency  to  go  on  desiring 
and  striving  in  them  directions.  In  this  way  habitual 
desires  or  fixed  inclinations  are  formed 

This  effect  of  custom  or  habit  in  fixing  desire  in 
definite  directions  shows  itself  most  distinctly  In  the 

89 
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continued  striving  with  unabated  energy  towards  ob- 
jects which  are  no  longer  pleasure-bringing,  in  their 
original  degree,  and  even  objects  which  cease  to  be  so 
altogether.  The  confirmed  student  may  pursue  study 
with  undiminished  energy  long  after  he  has  outlived 
the  early  intense  delight  of  gaining  knowledge.  The 
case  of  the  habitual  drunkard  desiring  what  he  knows 
jfl  harmful  and  productive  of  pain»  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  principle. 

'Here,  agdn,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  merely  the  active  oatoome  of 
iOie  desire,  in  other  words^  the  external  action  originally  prompted  by 
1^  which  is  fixed  and  strengthened  by  habit  If  we  cease  to  find  plea- 
anre  in  a  thing  we  can  no  longer  go  on  desiring  it  But  this  idea  does 
not  accord  with  the  facta  When  customary  objects  of  desire  are  with- 
holden,  we  see  all  the  manifestations  of  intense  craving.  The  intensity 
of  desire  in  this  instance  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of 
the  old  pleasurable  representation  alluring  and  deceiving  the  mind, 
though  this  is  often  a  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  desires  {cg.^  those  of 
the  old  sportsman,  and  of  all  who  have  outlived  a  certain  mode  of  en- 
joyment which  they  can  still  in  a  measure  picture).  The  full  explana- 
tion IS  that  as  we  saw  above  (p.  469)  habit  or  use  directly  intensifies  tiie 
paon  of  craving.  The  customaiy  pursuit  of  any  object  tends  to  render 
that  object  necessary  to  us,  so  that  its  absence  seems  like  the  removal  of  a 
part  of  ourselves.  Hence  in  aU  habitual  desires  the  striving  tends  to 
take  on  more  and  more  the  negative  form  of  an  aversion,  or  striving 
away  from  a  present  pain.  It  may  be  added  that  what  we  caU  innate 
impulse  or  instinct  illustrates  the  same  relation  between  the  positive 
and  negative  aspects  of  desire.  The  ^ blind  impulse'  of  the  migratoiy 
bird  seems  to  contain  no  distinct  representation  of  and  desire  for  a  posi- 
tive pleasure,  but  merely  a  striving  away  from  its  own  misery,  or  to- 
wards its  own  appeasement 

Individual  Differences  of  Will:  Active  Temperament. 
By  help  of  the  above  considerations  we  may  roughly 
define  the  more  general  conditions  on  which  indi- 
vidual differences  in  respect  of  activity  or  what  may 
be  called  will-material  depend.  A  q)ecially  strong 
will-capability  involves  in  the  first  place  kegmess 
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of  desire.  Since  desire  stands  in  the  closest  relation 
to  feeling,  keenness  of  desire  clearly  carries  with  it 
vividness  or  intensity  of  feeling.  Strong  emotional 
susceptibilities  are  thns  an  antecedent  condition  of 
vigorous  activity.  But  feeling  in  itself  is  not  enough. 
Many  children  have  strong  feelings  but  no  corres- 
ponding degree  of  will-capability.  What  is  needed 
over  and  above  this  is  a  powerful  disposition  to  act, 
or  what  we  specially  mark  off  as  the  active  temgera- 
ment.  The  natural  basis  of  an  energetic  will  is  a 
good  supply  of  feeling  organically  connected  with 
strong  active  impulse.  The  conditions  of  the  higher 
manifestations  of  activity  in  calm  rational  volition 
will  appear  later  on. 

The  dose  connection  between  intensity  of  feeling  and  etrengtli  of 
will  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  pathological  conditions.  Patients  affected 
by  enfeeblement  of  will-power  or  an  inability  to  cany  out  the  purposes 
they  form  are  characterised  by  diminution  or  loss  of  sensibility.  As  M. 
lUbot  observes,  ^the  real  cause  of  these  enfceblements  is  a  relative  in- 
sensibility, a  general  weakening  of  sensibility :  that  which  is  impaired  is 
the  life  of  feeling,  the  possibility  of  being  moved*  (La  Maiadiu  d$  la 
VoUmt^  p.  53). 

Desire  and  Volition.  Thus  far  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  root-principle  or  underlying  force  of 
willing.  We  have  now  to  study  it  in  its  full  mani- 
festation of  volition,  or  voluntary  action.  The  mere 
desire  for  a  thing  and  the  tendency  to  strive  towards 
it,  though  presupposed  in  volition,  do  not  consti- 
tute it.  We  firequently  desire  things  and  are  con- 
scious of  the  incipient  outgoings  of  activity,  and  yet 
do  not  reach  the  stage  of  voluntary  action.  In  order 
to  the  fuU  development  of  an  act  of  will  another 
£stctor  is  needed. 
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This  new  faotor  involres  the  representation,  not 
only  of  some  object  of  desire,  but  also  of  some 
action  which  we  recognise  as  leading  to  the  realisation 
of  this  object  It  is  only  when  the  rise  of  a  desire 
for  an  object  is  accompanied  by  a  representation  of 
an  appropriate  action  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  will 
a  thing  and  to  perform  an  act  of  wilL  Here,  again,  it 
is  obirions  that  the  necessary  factor  has  to  be  supplied 
by  experience  and  association.  When,  to  take  a 
simple  e;xample,  the  desire  for  warmth  prompts  the 
action  of  going  to  the  fire,  it  is  because  thia  parti- 
cular action  has  in  our  experience  become  connected 
with  the  object  desired. 

The  process  involved  in  the  simplest  type  of  volun- 
tary action  may  be  described  as  follows.  The  initial 
stage  is  the  rise  of  some  desire  in  the  mind.  This 
desire  is  accompanied  by  the  representation  of  some 
movement  (motor  representation)  which  is  recognised 
as  subserving  the  realisation  of  the  object.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  causal  relation  of  tl»  action  to  the 
result  involves  a  germ  of  belief  in  the  attainability  of 
the  object  of  desire,  or  in  the  efficacy  of  the  action. 
Finally  we  have  the  carrying  out  of  the  action  thus 
represented.  This  may  be  described  as  the  direction 
of  the  active  impulse  involved  in  the  state  of  desire 
into  the  definite  channel  of  action  suggested.  This 
last  stage  of  the  process  of  volition  is  known  as  the 
act.  The  desire  which  precedes  and  determines  this 
is  called  its  moving  force,  stimulus  or  motive.  Since 
this,  motive  involves  the  anticipation  <^  the  final 
realisation,  this  consummation  is  spoken  of  as  the 
object,  purpose,  or  end  of  the  action  and  eorrela- 
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tively,  the  action  as  the  means  of  gaming  or  reaKsing 
the  object  of  desire. 

It  IB  plain  that  we  hare  hen  to  do  witb  a  doabte  order,  that  of  acttud 
presentatioii  and  of  lepxeBentation.  In  actually  caxrying  oat  an  action 
the  pleasore  follows  the.action.  It  is  the  *  end'  in  the  sense  of  the  pro* 
duct  or  result  of  the  action.  But  in  xepiesenting  it  the  order  is  reversed. 
The  representation  of  the  end,  or  the  resulting  pleasure,  precedes  the 
representation  and  performance  of  the  action.  Thus  while  the  action 
is  the  cause  of  the  (actual)  pleasure,  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  is 
the  canse  of  the  action.  Henee  the  tendency  ta  nse  'motiye'  and  *end' 
as  synonymous  terms.^ 

The  end  of  the  action  oorreeponds  strictly  to  the  object  of  the  desire, 
that  is,  the  pleasure  (or  cessation  of  pain)  represented.  But  as  the  re^ 
presentation  of  the  pleasare  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
situation  or  circumstances  of  which  it  is  an  accompaniment,  we  tend  to 
include  tliis  last  in  ^ end'  and  stiH  more  perhaps  in  'purpose'.  Prim- 
arily, at  least,  we  only  desire  and  aim  at  the  pleasure.  But  in  recog- 
msing  the  action  as  leading  to  the  pleasure  we  may  be  said  to  desire 
this  in  a  subordinate  degree.  From  this  borrowed  or  reflected  desire 
for  an  action  we  must  careftiUy  distinguidi  the  desire  for  it  considered 
as  intrinsically  pleasurable.  As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  this  frequently 
combines  with  the  desire  for  its  pleasurable  result' 

The  exact  relation  of  the  mental  process  here  described  to  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  action  has  given  rise  to  discussion.  Some  would 
say  that  a  further  link  in  the  chain  of  psychical  events  is  here  required 
namely,  a  volition  proper,  or  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  repre- 
sented action.  But  this  ingredient  appears  to  belong  to  more  complex 
processes  of  volition  than  that  now  considered.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  sequence  of  the  psychical  and  physical  event  is  as  follows. 
Every  motor  representation  appears  to  involve  a  nascent  excitation  of 
the  motor  centres  engaged  in  the  actual  process  of  innervating  the 
muscles,  and  may  indeed  be  described,  physically  as  well  as  psychically, 
as  a  rudimentary  st^ge  of  the  movement     This  is  borne  out  by  such 

^  A  fuller  analysii  would  show  that  in  representing  the  action  we  repre- 
sent it  as  preceding  or  leading  up  to  the  fruition.  To  this  extent  then  the 
representatiQn  of  means  precedes  that  of  ends. 

*  Volkmann  says  that  in  a  voluntary  action  the  desire  of  the  end  Ib  the 
cause  of  the  desire  of  the  means  op,  eU,,%  147.  FSychdogieBlly,  as  well  as 
ethically,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  emotive  and  desire-prompt- 
ing element  in  the  complex  volitional  representation,  and  the  merely  intel- 
lectual element,  representation  of  the  action  itself  and  other  collateral  results 
not  desired*  Tins  answers  to  the  ethical  distinction  between  *  motive '  and  '  in- 
tention '• 
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bctB  SB  the  tendency  to  move  tlie  limbe  wootufUarilf  when  a  moyement 
is  vividly  suggested  (as  in  watching  another  penon  moveX  Bat 
movement  excited  by  desire  involves  more  than  this.  Desire  itself 
includes  a  state  of  active  tension  or  sub^^xcitation  of  the  motor  eentrea, 
and  so  a  tendency  to  muscular  action.  When,  then,  in  a  state  of  desire 
a  particular  movement  is  suggested  this  forca  discharges  itself  along  the 
particular  line  thus  opened  up.^ 

Willing  and  Attending.  It  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  two  branches  of  will  the  External, 
muscular  action  or  movement,  and  the  Internal,  men- 
tal action,  voluntary  attention  or  concentration.  These 
two  phases  are  rightly  distinguished.  They  answer 
roughly  to  two  directions  of  will-development,  illus- 
trated in  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  'of  action. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  modes  of  activity  are 
not  wholly  independent  one  of  another.  On  the  one 
side,  attention  involves,  as  we  saw  above,  a  certain 
amount  of  motor  innervation  and  muscular  activity. 
On  the  other  side,  all  voluntary  movement  involves 
attention.  In  doing  a  thing  in  order  to  realise  some 
end  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  object  desired  and 
aimed  at,  and  in  a  subordinate  measure,  on  the  action 
subserving  this.  In  the  more  complex  processes  of 
willing  (deliberating,  choosing,  &c.),  attention  will  be 
found  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  part.' 

1  The  relation  of  desire  to  rolition  is  well  given  hy  Waitz,  cp.  dL,  §  41, 
ef.,  Volkmann,  cp,  eit,,  ^  147.  Dr.  Bain  looks  on  desire  as  more  complex 
than,  and  as  secondary  to,  volition.  There  is  the  "  solicitation  of  the  motive  " 
or  the  **  prompting "  without  the  ability  to  act  on  it  (The  Emotions  and  ths 
milt  Pait  II.,  Chap.  VIIL)  As  pointed  out  above,  a  fully  developed 
desire  or  state  of  craving  involves  as  its  negative  condition  the  absence  of  a 
representation  of  an  appropriate  action.  It  is  as  Dr.  Bain  observes  a  state  of 
conflict.  But  the  essential  principle  of  desire  is  present  in  all  volnntaiy 
action.  Dr.  Bain's  language  implies,  indeed,  that  every  process  of  stimulat- 
ing or  motiving  the  will  involves  desire. 

*  This  applies  to  all  actions  performed  with  fhU  consciousness.  As  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  repetition  and  habit  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  at- 
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Development  of  Willing.  Having  thus  roughly 
analysed  the  process  of  willing,  we  proceed  to  trace 
its  development.  Here  we  shall  be  concerned  first  of 
all  with  the  manifestation  of  will  in  external  action. 
Its  other  manifestation  in  voluntary  concentration, 
which  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in 
its  bearing  on  intellect,  will  be  reconsidered  later  on. 

The  growth  of  Willing,  like  that  of  Knowing  and 
Feeling,  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
from  the  presentative  to  the  representative.  The 
actions  of  a  young  child,  e.g.^  carrying  something 
to  his  mouth,  are  comparatively  simple  movements 
directed  to  immediate  enjoyments.  The  actions  of 
an  adult,  e.gr.,  writing  a  letter,  preparing  for  an 
examination  and  so  forth,  are  complex  chains  of 
movements,  and  involve  an  increase  of  representative 
power  or  power  of  picturing  remote  ends. 

Again,  action  is  at  first  presentative  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  peripherally  initiated,  being  a  response  to 
present  sense-impressions  {e.g.,  the  sight  of  food). 
Later  on  it  becomes  representative  in  that  it  is 
centrally  initiated,  being  called  forth  by  internal 
processes  of  imagination  and  not  directly  by  sense<r 
impressions. 

A  series  of  gradations  of  Tolnntary  moyement  may  be  distinguished 
corresponding  to  the  grades  of  InteUection,  namely,  Sensation,  Perception, 
Representative  Imagination,  and  Thought  G.  H.  Schneider  conflating 
different  grades  of  active  impulse  with  different  grades  of  feeling  divides 
the  former  into  Sensational,  Perceptional,  Ideational,  and  Rational  (Der 
thiaiicKe  WiUe,  rf,.  Mind,  VoL  V.,  1880,  p  426). 

tention  involved ;  but  in  so  doing  they  detract  from  the  full  voluntary  char- 
acter of  the  actions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  relation  of  those  two  modes 
of  activity,  see  Wundt,  Physiol.  Psychologic,  Vol  II.,  Cap.  XX.,  Sect  1. 
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Once  more,  the  higher  stages  of  action  show  a 
marked  increase  in  respect  of  complexity  and  repre- 
sentativeness in  that  the  psychical  j^ocess  preceding 
the  overt  action  becomes  more  complicated.  Instead 
of  a  rapid  process,  the  representation  of  an  end  and 
the  appropriate  action,  we  have  intricate  processes 
of  representation  known  as  deliberation,  choioe,  and 
resolution.  Finally,  the  higher  developments  of  action 
embrace  modes  of  willing  which  are  altogether 
intemaL  These  are  the  actions  which  make  up  the 
control  of  movement,  feeling,  and  thought 

The  growth  of  the  Will,  like  tiiat  of  Intellect  and 
Emotion,  implies  the  presence  of  certain  ihstinctive 
capabilities  and  dispositions.  These  have  already 
been  touched  on  and  will  have  to  be  considered  more 
closely  presently.  In  addition  to  these  we  must 
reckon  the  effect  of  exercise,  experience,  &c  -  The 
Will  grows  by  exercise.  Each  form  of  its  activity 
becomes  more  perfect  by  practice.  And  the  lower 
forms  of  exercise  in  bodily  movement  prepare  the 
way  to  some  extent  at  least  for  the  higher  exercises. 
As  will  be  seen  more  fully  presently,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  growth  illustrates  the  effects  of  experience  and 
association.  The  primitive  impulses  of  will  have  to 
be  guided  into  definite  channels,  fixed  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  this  is  the  work  of  experience. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  first  stage  of  will-development,  that  of  presenta- 
tive  action  or  bodily  movement.  We  have  to  enquire 
by  what  steps  the  child  comes  to  command  his  muscles 
and  his  bodily  organs  and  to  make  them  the  instru- 
rients  of  his  desires  and  purposes. 
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How  Voluntary  Movement  Arises.  As  we  liave 
seen,  voluntary  movement  includes  a  definite  repre- 
sentation of  a  particular  object  or  end,  and  of  an 
action  fitted  to  attain  the  object.  And  it  is  plain  that 
the  Imowledge  of  this  particular  end,  and  also  of  the 
means  of  realising  it,  must  have  been  gained  from 
experience.  And  this  seems  to  imply  that  the  move- 
ment must  first  have  been  performed  without  any 
clear  representation  either  of  the  movement  itself  or 
of  its  result  What  we  have  to  do  then  is  to  observe 
closely  the  early  forms  of  movement  in  order  to  see 
how  action  wanting  this  definiteness  of  prevision 
passes  into  voluntary  action  proper,  that  is  to  say 
action  accompanied  by  such  a  definite  prevision.  In 
order  to  this  we  must  begin  by  distinguishing  the 
several  classes  of  early  movement. 

Early  Movements  Classed.  (1)  Unprompted  or 
Random  Movements. — Of  the  early  movements  which 
precede  voluntary  ones  the  first  class  is  that  known 
as  spontaneous,  unprompted  or  random  movements.^ 
These  include  all  movements  which  result  from  the 
excitation  of  motor  centres.  They  are  not  preceded 
by  any  conscious  element,  feeling  or  desire,  and  have 
no  psychical  accompaniment  at  all  beyond  the  mus- 
ctdar  experience  attending  the  carrying  out  of  the 
movement.  They  appear  as  altogether  wanting  in 
purpose,  and  so  are  called  *  random'  movements. 
They  are  described  as  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
energy  locked  up  in  the  central  motor  organs,  as  the 
result  of  the  disposition  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 

^They  have  alM  been  called  'antomatio  movements'  (Wnndt)  and  im« 
pnlaiTa  moTements  (Preyer). 
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motor  organ  to  fall  into  a  state  of  activity.  Many  of 
the  spasmodic  and  irregular  movements  of  young 
animals  and  children  soon  after  birth  belcmg  to  this 
class.  Such  are  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  eyes, 
&c,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  no  impression  received 
from  without  and  no  internal  feeling. 

(2)  B^Jlex  Movements. — ^These  differ  from  the  first 
class  in  being  the  result  of  a  process  of  sensory  stimu- 
lation. They  are  responses  to  external  stimuli,  and 
as  such  involve  a  double  current  of  excitation,  an 
inward  through  the  sensory  nerves,  and  an  outward 
through  the  motor  nervea  They  agree,  however, 
with  random  movements  in  the  circumstance  that 
they  involve  no  distinct  psychical  antecedent. 
The  impression  resulting  from  the  incoming  nerve- 
process  is  fugitive,  evanescent,  and  *  sub-conscious,' 
the  incoming  excitation  being  instantly  followed  by 
the  outgoing  excitation  and  the  movement.  The 
movement  is  restricted  in  character  and  is  connected 
by  direct  nervous  paths  with  the  sensory  organ  con- 
cerned. Beflex  movements  have  slightly  more  of 
the  appearance  of  a  purposive  character  than  auto- 
matic movements,  though  this  is  in  many  cases  very 
vague  and  ill-defined.  And  there  is  no  element  of 
conscious  desire  present.  Such  are  the  actions  of 
closing  the  fingers  on  an  object  put  in  the  iofant's 
hand,  blinking  when  an  object  is  suddenly  brought 
near  the  eye.  Some  of  these  as  breathing,  swallowing, 
are  necessary  for  the  child's  existence,  and  are  (ap- 
proximately) perfect  from  birth.  Others  as  blinking  " 
appear  somewhat  later.*    As  we  shall  see  presently, 

^Seo  Preyer,  Die  SeeU  da  Kvndss^  pw  20,  ^.,  Cap  X 
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voluntary  actions  often  repeated  and  become  habitual 
tend  to  approximate  to  this  reflex  type. 

The  exact  natnre  and  range  of  reflex  action  or  reflexes  is  a  point 
which  has  given  rise  to  mnch  discussion.  Many  actions  commonly  des- 
cribed as  reflex,  that  is  non-volitional,  responses  to  stimuli  are  preceded 
by  a  conscious  sensory  impression,  «.y.,  closing  the  eyes  at  a  dazzling 
light,  starting  at  a  loud  sound.  These  are  marked  off  by  some  (e,g,j  Dr. 
Carpenter)  as  sensory-motor  reflexes.  These  involve  the  activity  of  the 
centres  of  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  reflexes 
involving  only  the  lower  centres  in  which  there  is  no  antecedent  sensa- 
tion, e.^.,  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  in  response  to  stimuli,  of  a  sleeping 
child  or  of  a  decapitated  animaL  These  have  been  marked  off  as  exdto- 
motor  actions.^ 

(3)  Instinctive  Movements, — ^It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tingmsh  these  from  reflex  movements.  like  these 
last  they  are  responses  to  stimuli  But  they  are 
marked  oflf  from  reflex  movements  first  of  all  by  being 
more  complex  in  character;  and  secondly,  what  is 
more  important,  by  having  a  distinct  psychical  ac- 
companiment, namely,  a  feeling  of  some  kind.  They 
are  further  differenced  from  reflex  actions  in  that  they 
have  a  distinctly  marked  purposive  character.  It 
seems  probable,  moreover,  that  there  is  some  element 
of  desire  or  striving  towards  an  end  present  in  in- 
stinctive actions  though  the  consciousness  of  the  end 
is  of  a  very  vague  character.  They  are  inherited 
tendencies  to  act  answering  to  actions  of  a  uniform 
character  and  repeated  in  innumerable  instances  in 
the  life  of  the  race.  The  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  such  as  the  incubation  of  the  female 


1  On  the  nature  of  reflex  action  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Menial  Fhunology,  Chapu  II.,  Par.  47,  66,  and  following;  O.  H.  Lewes, 
Pkyneal  Bails  qf  Mind,  Prob.  IV. ;  Wundt,  op,  cU,,  II.,  Cap.  XXL,  pp.  403- 
412 ;  G.  E.  Schneider,  Dcr  menaMichi  JFUU,  Kap.  II. 
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bird,  the  building  of  cells  by  bees,  and  of  dams  by 
beavers,  are  of  this  type.  In  man  the  number  of 
perfect  instincts  is  few.  Sucking  is  one  of  the 
best  marked  examples.  When  the  ieeling  of  hunger 
arises,  and  the  proper  object  is  present  the  action 
follows.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  many  actions 
acquired  in  early  life,  such  as  seizing  objects  with  the 
hand,  sitting  upright,  walking,  are  partly  instincttre 
in  character,  being  greatly  aided  by  definite  inherited 
tendencies. 


The  nature  of  InstinetiTe  Action  has  g^ven  rise  to  even  more  specn* 
lation  than  that  of  reflex  action.  The  analogy  between  instinctiye  and 
habitual  action  has  already  been  tonched  on.  This  is  illnstrated  by  the 
liAct  that  we  commonly  describe  a  perfectly  habitual  (secondarily-auto- 
matic) act  as  perform^  'instinctively'.  The  distinctly  purposive  char- 
acter of  instinctive  actions  in  the  lower  animals,  coupled  with  the  want 
of  experience,  has  led  to  the  somewhat  fanciful  hypothesis  of  a  power 
of  dairvoyauce.^  The  penistent  carrying  out  of  instinctive  actions 
when  the  'purpose'  can  no  longer  be  realised  (e.^.,  when  a  beaver  shut 
up  in  a  room  continues  to  follow  out  his  constructive  or  dam-building 
instinct)  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  dear  representation  in  the  case.' 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  reflex  to  instinctive  action  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  yet  settled.  Some,  as  Mr.  Spencer,  regard  instinctive 
actions  as  compound  reflexes,  and  Q.  H.  Schneider  has  recently  adopted 
the  same  view.  But  the  psychical  accompaniment,  feeling  and  strivings 
seem  to  differentiate  them  suffidently  trom  the  others.' 


^  See  my  work  on  Pesrimiim,  p.  118. 
.   *  Volkmann  would  distinguish  the  dark  impulse  (Trieb)  in  instinct  which 
apringi  from  an  organic  sensation  and  is  baaed  on  an  original  physiological 
<  preformation/  from  the  desire  which  U  subsequently  excited  by  a  perception 
and  the  associated  images  (op.  cU,,  pp.  428,  429). 

s  On  the  nature  ol  instinctive  action  see  H.  Spencer,  FHneiplsa  qr  Ftifd^ 
logy.  Part  IV.,  Chap.  V. ;  O.  J.  Bomanes,  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  10,  and 
following  C/.,  Mental  EvohUion  in  Animals,  Chap.  XL,  and  following; 
Wundt,  op.  cU.,  Cap.  XVIII..  p.  886,  and  Cap.  XXL,  p.  416;  G.  H. 
Schneider,  Ikr  mensehliehe  WiUe,  Part  II.  The  range  of  instinctive  im* 
pobe  in  human  life  is  well  brought  out  by  the  last  writer  and  by  PTeyer, 
qpi  eiL^  Cap.  XL 
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Other  Forms  of  Early  Movement.  In  order  to  make 
this  brief  survey  of  early  movements  complete  we 
must  touch  on  one  or  two  other  groups.  Of  these 
the  first  are  the  expressional  movements  already  con- 
sidered (crying,  pouting,  &c.)  These  stand  in  dose 
connection  with  instinctive  movements  in  so  far  as 
thqr  involve  a  feeling  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
inherited.  They  are  marked  off  by  the  want  of  pur- 
posiveness,  and  for  this  reason  are  commonly  ex- 
cluded from  the  head  of  wilL  But  as  we  shdl  see 
presently,  they  stand  in  dose  relation  to  the  simplest 
and  earliest  f^rms  of  voluntary  movement. 

Finally,  mention  may  just  be  made  of  another 
group,  viz.,  imitative  movementa  These  appear  to  be 
wanting,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  the  element  of 
desire  and  purpose,  though  on  the  other  hand  they 
imply  a  distinct  representation  of  the  movement  itself. 
According  to  the  latest  observations  these  manifest 
themselves  at  an  early  period^  and  greatly  aid  in  the 
growth  of  the  wilL  They  will  have  to  be  considered 
more  fully  by  and  by.* 

Instiiictlve  Germ  of  Voluntary  Movement.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  these  simple  kinds  of  movement  will 
supply  a  starting  point  in  the  deyelopment  of  volun* 
tary  movement  And  to  begin  vrith  the  first,  random 
movement  A  child  by  bringing  Ids  limbs  into  play 
in  this  manner  would  it  is  dear  have  experience  of 


i  For  an  tnteisestii]^  recount  of  the  early  morements  tee  Lotae^  Medid* 
nUehe  T^ifchoi^,  Bach  IL,  Kap.  III.^  |  24  ;  Preyer,  Op.  cU,,  Cap  8,  €<  mj^ 
An  ezhaofltiye  daaufication  ol  moTements  would  have  to  indnde  late  aoqnisi* 
tiona,  and  more  partioularly  habitual  or  secondarily  automatic  movements. 
For  a  more  elaborate  Glaaeificatio&  of  maTementa  aee  Caipenter,  Animal 
Fhymloinf,  Chap.  H. 
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moving  his  organs,  and  affcer  a  number  of  these  per- 
formances would  be  able  to  represent  the   move- 
ment    Not  only  so,  he  might  find  that  under  certain 
circumstances  pleasure  resulted  from  such  a  random 
movement.     Thus  if  when  a  bright  object  is  held 
out  to  him  he  happens  to  extend  his  arm  and  come 
into  contact  with  it,  he  will  obtain  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  it.     After  one  or  more  such  *  coincidences ' 
he  would  learn  that  when  an  object  is  held  out  to 
him  this  movement  of  stretching  out  his  hands  will 
be  followed  by  the  enjoyment  of  handling  it.     Some 
f  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  children 
'  uniformly  come  to  do  things  intelligently  and  with 
\^urpose.^ 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  theory  may  be 
admitted.  Unprompted  actions  may  thus  lead  to 
voluntary  ones.  Moreover,  the  fact  emphasised  by 
this  theory,  that  vigorous  motor  organs  involve  a 
disposition  to  activity,  is  a  circumstance  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  seeking  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  will  A  vigorous  motor  system  ready 
to  act  and  to  act  energetically  is  a  condition  of  a 
rapid  development  of  wilL  Nevertheless  this  does 
not  supply  us  with  an  adequate  theory  of  the  way 
in  which  voluntary  movement  arises.  It  is  very 
doubtful  to  begin  with  whether  there  is  any  con- 
siderable number  of  strictly  unprompted  movements. 


^  This  18  more  particnlarly  Piofl  Bain's  yiev.  He  has  Bought  to  establish 
the  wide  range  of  such  spontaneous  movement,  especially  in  early  life.  And 
by  the  aid  of  his  '  Law  of  Self-Conserration '  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
all  spontaneous  movements  bringing  pleasnrs  would  be  directly  furthered  and 
prolonged  by  the  increased  vitality  accompanying  the  pleasure.  See  his 
volume  '  The  EtnoHans  and  th$  fFiU,'  'The  Will,'  Chap.  L 
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Many  which  seem  such,  as  the  odd  irregular  spas- 
modic movements  of  infants,  are  probably  responses 
to  fidnt  sensory  stimuli  internal  or  extemaJ.  In  view 
of  the  small  number  and  the  infrequency  of  purely 
random  movements,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  number 
and  variety  of  coincidences  required  for  explaining 
the  origin  of  voluntary  movement  on  this  theory 
would  arise  in  the  way  supposed  And  observation 
of  young  children  does  not  bear  out  the  theory.* 

Again,  some  look  on  reflex  action  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  growth  of  voluntary  movement.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  many  (if  not  all)  of  the  so-called  un- 
prompted actions  are  rather  reflex  in  character  being 
responses  to  peripheral  stimuli  The  movement  known 
as  starting,  e.g.,  at  a  sudden  soimd,  suggests  that  by 
the  very  structure  of  the  nervous  system  all  sensory 
stimulation  tends  to  call  forth  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, the  range  varying  with  the  strength  of  the 
stimulus.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  understand  how  a 
number  of  purposeless  movements  would  be  excited 
by  the  constant  play  of  sensory  stimuli  on  the  child's 
organism,  which  movements  might  afterwards  become 
voluntary.  Thus  to  take  our  previous  example,  the 
sight  of  a  bright  object  might  call  forth  a  variety  of 
movements,  and  among  others,  that  of  stretching  out 
the  hand,  and  in  this  way  the  child  would  come  to 
know  the  connection  between  this  particular  move- 
ment and  the  result,  and  so  perform  it  in  a  voluntary 
way. 

This  theory  again  probably  contains  an  ingredient 

» See  Wundt,  PhytiaU  F^ychologie,  It,  Oapi  21,  Sect  1,  Preyer,  op.  ciL, 
Cape  9. 
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of  truth.  A  oertun  range  of  reflex  action^  aa  in  Btart- 
ing»  might  no  doubt  happen  to  lead  to  the  happy 
results  supposed  But  the  theory  obviously  assumes 
too  much  in  supposing  that  the  required  number  and 
yariety  of  coincidences  would  arise.  And  farther  it 
overlooks  the  &ct  that  in  the  case  just  referred  to  there 
is  a  distinct  element  of  feeling,  the  pleasurable  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  object  This 
leads  us  to  consider  the  third  class  of  movements, 
known  as  instinctive. 

The  theory  that  zeflez  movianeiit  is  ihe  staitug^point  in  the  derdop* 
ment  of  TOluntaiy  moTement  is  naturally  euggefited  by  the  verj 
stmctuie  and  mode  of  working  of  the  ner^otu  system,  which  involTet 
the  aequenoe,  senaoiy  stLmnlation  (afferent  impulse)  and  motor  inner- 
vation (efferent  impulse^  It  is  farther  supported  by  the  £ut  that  this 
mode  of  action  is  the  lowest  grade  of  morement  in  the  case  of  man  and 
the  most  general  and  therefore  the  typical  form  in  that  of  the  animal 
world  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  has  frequently  been  taken  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  development -of  voluntaiy  action  in  the  case  of  the  human 
individual,  e.^.,  by  Lotze,  who^  however,  recognises  the  possibility  of 
random  movements  due  to  procesies  of  assimilation  (Stoff-wechsel)  in 
the  centres  (op.  eiLj  pp.  289-202).   Henoe,  too,  Mr.  Spencer  in  tcadng  the 

< development  of  will  through  the  animal  series  takes  reflex  action  as  the 
initial  stage.  So  far  as  reflex  action  means  simply  the  conjunction  of  two 
nervous  processes,  a  sensory  and  a  motw,  this  view  seems  to  be  just  The 
first  movements  of  the  child  are  largely  if  not  altogether  called  forth  by 
sensory  stimuli  But  if  we  use  the  term  reflex  in  the  narrow  sense  so 
as  to  ezdude  instinctive  actions,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  the  ele- 
ment of  feeling  which  differences  the  first  actions  of  the  child  from  anch 
reflex  movementai 

Instinctive  movement  is  (unlearned)  movement  of 
a  particular  kind  called  forth  by  a  sensory  impression, 
but  preceded  by  feeling,  and  apparently  by  a  vague 
clement  of  desire.  Now  the  type  of  movement  out 
of  which  voluntary  movement  emerges  is  most  closely 
related  to  this.     It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  move* 
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ments  called  forth  when  a  child  has  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  There  seems  from  the  first  to  be  an  element 
of  craving  or  desiring  present  in  the  case,  though 
this  is  of  the  yaguest  kind.  The  movements  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  feeling  lasts,  and 
it  is  out  of  these  blind  groping  movements  prompted 
by  a  painful  sensation  that  the  required  movements 
(carrying  the  head  to  the  breast,  &c.)  grow.  This 
type  of  movement  may  conveniently  be  called  Ap- 
petitive Movement 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  movements  of  the 
infjEtnt  appear  to  be  preceded  and  determined  by 
feeling.  It  is  probable  that  all  sensations  (special  or 
organic)  when  accompanied  by  a  distinct  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  pain  are  immediately  followed  by  an  active 
impulse  of>  some  kind.  This  in  its  simplest  form  is 
merely  the  active  consciousness  attending  the  outgoing 
motor  impulses.  This  aspect  of  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  of  emotional  expression,  which  as  we  have 
seen  are  (to  a  ccmsiderable  extent)  instinctive  move^ 
ments.  All  feeling  vents  itself  in  movements  of  some 
kind.  Moreover,  as  we  saw  above,  all  feeling  is 
closely  related  to  the  active  state  of  desire.  And  at  the 
beginning  oi  life  expressive  movement  and  appetitive 
movement  are  very  imperfectly  distinguishable.* 

The  latter  becomes  difierenced  from  the  former  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  reached  the  first  dim  conscious- 
ness of  futurity.  Henceforth  a  pleasurable  feeling 
will  prompt  to  action  for  the  sake  of  its  continuance. 


^  Bven  in  later  life  it  Is  often  difflcnlt  ta  distingnisli  these.  It  is  probable 
that  a  good  deal  of  desire  of  a  Tagne  kind  enters  into  the  cry  of  a  child  of 
8  or  4. 

40 
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This  simple  form  of  striviug  after  something  appears 
yery  early  in  life.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  act  of 
attending  to  what  is  pleasant,  in  which  the  non- 
voluntary form  of  attention  passes  into  the  voluntaiy.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  pain  excites  moyements  accom- 
panied by  a  vague  longing  for  rdief.  Here  the  pro- 
perly volitional  element  of  desire  or  striving  appears 
still  more  conspicuously.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
instinctive  movement,  to  which  this  early  appetitive 
movement  bears  so  close  an  analogy,  is  determined 
rather  by  the  pressure  (Drang)  of  painful  organic 
sensations,  than  by  any  representation  of  a  resulting 
pleasure.  And  appetitive  movement  itself  is  evi- 
<lently  a  vague  striving  to  get  rid  of  a  pain. 

The  particular  direction  which  these  appetitive 
inipulses  take  in  any  given  case  is  determined  to  a 
^considerable  extent  by  inherited  nerve-connections. 
They  are  thus  (in  part  at  least)  instinctive  move- 
mei^ts  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.'  This  applies 
to  a  number  of  movements,  such  as  rubbing  or  scratch- 
ing the  head,  &c.,  carrying  objects  to  the  mouth, 
atretching  out  the  hand  to  seize  objects,  reaching  for- 
ward with  the  body,  and  walking.  There  seems  a 
definite  tendency  from  the  first  to  respond  to  certain 
impressions  by  certain  movements,  and  also  to  group 

'  See  above,  p.  M.  Wnndt  r^gerds  the  aetiyitf  of  mind  shown  in  the 
reaction  of  attention  on  impreeeiona  (apperception)  aa  the  fundamental  mode 
of  actLTity,  oat  of  which  will  takes  ita  rise.    n,y9UA.  T^ffchologu,  VoL  II.. 

•Thia  seems  to  be  Wnndfs  yiew  when  he  says:  *'Am  no  being  in  the  fiitt 
ntteranoe  of  its  impulses  can  have  a  knowledge  of  its  own  moyements  and 
their  AffiMtSi  we  mnst  regard  the  morement  at  the  same  time  aa  a  mechanical 
effect*  grounded  in  the  inherited  oxganisation,  of  the  extenud  aensoiy  stimuli 
whkhlhaye  excited  the  feeling  ".    (Op.  eU.,  ^  412.) 
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movements  {e.g.j  those  of  the  two  eyes,  two  anns, 
and  two  legs)  in  a  certain  way,  though  the  right  move- 
ment or  combination  may  only  be  reached  gradually 
after  a  series  of  trials  and  a  process  of  approxima- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  some  movements  may  be 
selected  from  among  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
movements  prompted  by  a  feeling  and  a  vague 
craving,  because  they  are  found  to  bring  relief  or 
pleasure.  Thus  a  child  lying  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  may  be  noticed  to  execute  a  number  of 
movements,  some  of  which  have  little  adaptation 
to  the  object,  till  by  and  by  certain  movements 
are  hit  upon  which  bring  about  a  more  comfortable 
position. 

The  germ  of  voluntary  movement  may  thus  be 
resolved  into  the  following  elements.  Feeling  tends 
from  the  first  to  stir  active  impulse.  As  soon  as 
consciousness  begins  to  develop  and  a  vague  represen- 
tation of  a  future  like  the  present  or  contrasting  *with 
it  becomes  possible,  this  prompting  of  impulse  assumes 
the  more  distinctly  voluntary  character  of  an  appeti- 
tive movement,  with  its  vague  striving  towards  an 
end.*  Eandom  movement  may  supply  a  certain 
experience  of  movement  which  is  useful  And  how- 
ever this  be,  the  vigour  of  the  active  organs  and  their 
readiness  to  act  is  an  important  condition  of  this 
early  development.  Again,  reflex  movements,  of 
which  starting  is   the  type,  may  co-operate  to  a 

'  The  proceflB  here  is  closely  analogoas  to  that  of  natonl  selectioii.  The 
nigency  of  feeling  brings  about  a  wide  yariety  of  morement,  answering  to  the 
'  accidental '  variations  of  oiganic  fonns.  Out  of  these*  certain  movements 
are  picked  out  and  pursued  which  are  found  to  be  useful,  just  as  certain 
forms  of  structure  are  preserved  when  advantageous  to  their  possenors. 
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very  Blight  extent  And  definitely  circumsciibed 
reflex  moTements  may  be  taken  up  into  volontaiy, 
as  in  the  complex  act  of  grasping  a  thing.  Finally, 
definite  instinctive  tendencies  to  perform  particular 
kinds  of  movement  in  particular  circumstances  and 
under  the  pressure  of  particular  modes  of  feeling 
enter,  often  in  a  very  disguised  way,  into  voluntary 
movement,  expediting  the  transformation  of  the  ear- 
lier vague  appetitive,  into  the  later  definite  volun- 
tary movement^ 

Effect  of  Experience.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  primitive  germs  of  will,  the 
innate  tendencies  which  underlie  the  first  simple 
experiments  in  movement  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider more  carefully  the  effects  of  experience,  and 
of  the  successive  performances  or  exercises  of  the 
active  organs  in  tjie  pursuit  of  the  simple  ends  of 
early  life. 

(d)  To  begin  with,  when  the  ohild  acting  und^ 
the  first  vague  impulse  to  attain  a  pleasure  or  avoid 
a  pain  succeeds  in  performing  the  appropriate  move- 
ment the  prompting  of  his  will  becomes  definite. 
He  has  now  had  experience  of  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  kind  of  pleasure,  and  the  *  traces'  of  this 
subsequently  siwred  up  will  serve  to  give  definiteness 
to  his  impidse&  Thus  after  stretching  out  his  hand 
again  and  again  and  seizing  objects,  he  is  able  to 
shape  a  distinct  representation  of  the  pleasure  of 
haudling  an  object,  and  in  this  way  when  occasion 


>  Pre7er'Bliowvi&  aa  interesting  my,  in  the  cM»  of  leuning  to  stntefa 
out  and  seize  an  olgeet,  how  the  will  thus  appropriates  reflex  and  instinctive 
elements,  <^.  eit.,  Cap.  XL,  p.  162,  fre. 
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arises  he  will  experience  a  definite  desire  towards  tliis 
partieukr  end. 

(h)  In  the  second  place,  this  experience  of  move* 
ment  brought  about  by  these  first  vague  desires  gives 
precision  and  definiteness  to  the  particular  2£[ovem^it 
concerned.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  movements  are 
ill-defined  and  unsteady.  Experience  teaches  the 
ehild'the  kind  of  movement  needed  to  compass  his 
6nds.  The  'traces'  of  the  motor  experience- persist, 
and  after  a  time  give  rise  to  a  distinct  motor  repre- 
sentation. Thus  affcer  several  experiences  of  turning 
the  head,  the  child  is  able  to  ^  picture  *^  that  particiular 
movement 

This  will  involve,  further,  a  diminution  of  eCort  and 
an  increase  of  facility  in  the  movement.  This  will 
be  brought  about  in  part  by  the  very  growth  of  the 
organ,  the  strengthening  of  the  muscles.  It  will  be 
furthered,  too,  by  the  repetition  oi  the  particular  kind 
of  movement  Through  the  accumulation  of  motor 
traces,  and  the  growth  of  distinct  motor  representa- 
tions, the  movement  will  become  easier  in  the  sense 
that  it  calls  for  less  effort  of  mind,  that  is  less  concen- 
tration. Distinctness  of  representation  involves  ease 
and  rapidity  in  the  succeeding  performance  or  exe- 
cution. 

(e)  In  the  third  place,  this  effect  of  experience 
involves  association.  To  begin  with,  the  end  becomes 
associated  with  a  definite  kind  of  movement  The 
repeated  attainment  of  a  pleasurable  experience^  by 
means  of  a  particular  movement  serves  to  connect  the 
two  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  repre* 
sentation  of  this  pleasure  and  the  attendant  desire  is 
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at  once  followed  by  the  representation  of  the  necessary 
movement  Thus  after  a  little  experience  the  recur- 
rence of  the  sensation  of  hunger  and  the  desire  for 
food  at  once  calls  forth  the  appropriate  movements, 
leaning  forward,  stretching  out  the  hands,  opening 
the  mouth,  and  so  on« 

In  addition  to  this,  the  influence  of  association  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  representation  of  the  end 
together  with  the  appropriate  movement  is  suggested 
by  the  appearance  of  a  particular  object  or  set  of 
circumstances.  This  early  voluntary  movement  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  response  to  sense-impressions.  It  is 
the  sight  of  the  food,  the  bath,  the  favourite  toy,  and  so 
forth,  which  excites  desire  and  motor  impulse.  Desire 
is  now  no  longer  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an 
actual  sensation  pleasurable  or  painful :  it  has  as  its 
antecedent  not  a  sensation  but  a  percept.  It  arises 
upon  seeing  something  related  to  the  end  or  object  of 
desire. 

The  growth  of  these  yolitional  aasociatioiiB  Oliutmtes  the  general  laws 
of  letentiveness,  the  eflfectB  of  interest,  concentration,  and  repetition. 
The  special  power  of  representing  actions  and  their  resnlts  toma  on  a 
good  memory  for  feelings  and  a  good  discrimination  and  corresponding 
retentiveness  for  motor  experience& 

Extension  of  Range  of  Movement.  While  particular 
modes  of  voluntary  movement  are  thus  being  per- 
fected, new  modes  are  being  found  out  and  executed 
When  the  child  has  learnt  to  use  his  hands  in  one 
way  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  use  them  in  another 
way.  A  fresh  situation  occurs;  his  toy  falls  out 
of  his  lap  to  one  side  of  him.  The  movements  of 
stretching  out  the  hands  already  learnt  come  to  his 
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aid.  He  has  a  vagae  representation  of  what  he  has 
to  do,  and  adapts  his  actions  to  the  new  circum* 
stances  In  all  this  we  see  that  the  process  of 
acquiring  command  over  the  organs  is  a  series  of 
experiments  and  tentatives,  by  which  vague  indefinite 
promptings  are  gradually  transformed  into  definite 
promptings. 

By  this  same  process  of  adapting  old  attainments 
to  new  occasions  a  child  gradually  learns  to  combine 
movements.  Thus  he  learns  to  perform  simul- 
taneously movements  of  the  two  hands,  as  in  holding 
an  apple  with  one  hand  and  picking  out  the  pips  with 
the  other.  Similarly  he  goes  on  to  execute  a  series 
of  movements,  as  in  stretching  out  his  hand  to  an 
object,  seizing  it,  and  carrying  it  to  his  mouth.  If 
he  has  already  learnt  separately  the  movement  of 
grasping  an  object,  and  of  carrying  one  to  lus  mouth, 
the  combination  of  the  two  follows  when  the  appro- 
priate circumstances  occur..  Most  of  the  child's  move- 
ments are  strictly  speaking  complex  movements,  and 
chains  of  movement  He  begins  to  construct  almost 
as  soon  as  he  learns  to  command  his  motor  organs 
at  alL 

Although  we  commonly  speak  of  new  movements 
being  combined  out  of  old  elements,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  widening  of  the  range  of  movement 
involves  sepanUion  as  well  At  first  motor  excita- 
tion tends  to  difiuse  itself  and  to  engage  a  large 
nui;Dber  of  muscles.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  &c.,  which  commonly  accom- 
pany the  first  tentatives  in  writing.  Certain  groups 
of  movements,  e.g.f  those  of  the  two  arms,  of  the 
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fingers  of  the  same  hand,  are  in  a  measure  co-ordinated 
from  the  first,  so  that  a  spedal  effort  at  separating 
them  is  needed  Motor  constraction,  like  that  of 
new  sensory  images,  thus  involves  isolation  as  well 
as  combination.^ 

Imitation.  The  term  imitation  is  popularly  used 
for  the  adoption  of  any  movement,  feeling,  or  even 
peculiarity  of  thought  from  others.  In  mental  scienc^X 
it  is  confined  to  actions.  By  an  imitative  movement 
is  meant  one  which  is  called  forth  directly  by  the 
sight  of  that  movement  as  performed  by  another. 
Thus  it  is  an  imitative  action  when  a  child  pouts  in 
response  to  another's  pout 

Imitation  implies  a  connection  between  the  sight 
of  a  movement  and  its  actual  performance  as  known 
through  muscular  experience.  To  some  extent  this 
connection  seems  to  be  instinctive  and  inherited. 
Preyer  tells  us  that  his  child  when  lesd  than  4  months 
pouted  in  response  to  his  father's  pout'  It  seems 
impossible  that  his  individual  experience  could  have 
taught  him  the  connection  between  the  appearance 
of  the  movement  and  the  execution  of  it.  Such 
an  action,  like  the  in&nt's  responsive  smile,  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  inherited 
nervous  connections  between  the  centres  of  sight  and 
oral  movement,  involving  an  original  disposition  to 
respond  to  the  lead  of  another's  movement  But  I 
though  there  is  probably  a  certain  instinctive  ^^^ 

*  ''The  win  is  neither  coordinatiiig  ^nly,  nor  ieolating  only,  bat  bodL^ 
Preyer,  op,  eiL,  214. 

*Op.cU.tp.  177.  This  a^l^rees  ^th  ft  remark  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  his  boy 
appeared  to  imitate  sonnds  when  4  montiis  old.  Bee  his  BiograpUcai  Sk«Uk 
qf  an  Jitf^mt,  in  Mind,  VoL  II.  (1877),  ^  S91. 
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ment  in  imitation  the  imitative  impulse  does  not 
come  into  full  play  till  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
year,  that  is  to  say  after  the  child  has  learnt  to  perr 
fonn  many  actions  in  the  way  described  above.* 

Leaving  the  possibility  of  instinctive  imitation  out 
of  account  we  may  say  that  imitation  presupposes  a 
certain  experience  of  movement  and  a  stock  of  motor 
acquisitions*  It  includes  the  power  of  framing  af] 
distinct  representation  of  a  movement  apart  from  I 
the  special  circumstances  and  needs  which  first  called 
it  forth.  And  this  power  again  presupposes  special^ 
attention  to  the  movement  itself  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  More  particularly  it  implies  that  the 
motor  representation  has  become  firmly  associated 
with  the  particular  visual  impression  which  we  call 
the  sight  or  appearance  of  the  movement. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  impulse  to  imitate 
others  implies  a  certain  facility  in  the  performance  of 
the  action  and  a  corresponding  disposition  or  readiness 
to  perform  it  again.  As  we  have  seen,  the  repetition 
of  any  action  makes  that  action  easier,  that  is  dimi* 
nishes  the  eflfort  involved.  This  being  so,  less  motive 
force  would  be  required  to  call  forth  the  action* 

It  must  be  remembered  further  that  the  exercise  of  N 
the  active  organs  (within  limits)  is  pleasurable,  and  a     I 
child  who  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  gaining  command     ' 
of  his  motor  organs  finds  a  distinct  satisfaction  in 
bringing  them  into  play.     He  does  things  (e.gr.,  in 
romping  play)  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  them.    Hence 

^Mr.  Darwin  floc>  eU,)  says  that  his  boy  when  It}  months  old  *' could 
rsadily  imitate  all  sorts  of  actions  ".  For  a  detailed  aooouAt  of  the  growth  of 
the  imitative  impulse  see  Preyer,  cp,  fU,^  Cap,  XIL 


; 
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where  a  dose  association  lias  been  fonned  between 
certain  visual  impressions  and  certain  movements,  the 
sight  of  another  performing  a  particular  movement 
may  suffice  to  call  it  fortL  The  action  is  not  fully 
voluntary.  There  is  no  distinct  element  of  desire  or 
wish  for  an  end  present  in  the  child's  mind.  At  most 
there  is  a  vague  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  movement, 
and  even  this  is  not,  apparently,  present  in  all  cases. 
The  impression  vividly  suggests,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  action,  without  any  intermediate 
stage  of  looking  onward  and  desiring  a  result 

Imitation  in  a  ngnal  example  of  the  tendency  already  toucbed  on  to 
carry  out  any  movement  vividly  suggested  at  the  moment  Ab  was 
pointed  out,  a  motor  representation  appears  to  involve  a  nascent  stage  of 
the  process  of  innervation,  and  consequently  tends  to  pass  into  the 
actual  performance  of  the  movement  In  closely  watching  another's 
movements,  e.g,,  the  strokes  of  a  billiard  player,  we  are,  as  Lotze  observes^ 
apt  to  accompany  them  with  slight  movements  of  the  same  kind  (M^di- 
einUche  Ptychologiej  p.  293)1  Other  instances  of  this  tendency  are  the 
non-voluntaiy  utterances  of  a  person '  thinking  aloud'.  More  striking 
examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  canying 
out  of  idSluJiaxs,  or  ideas  of  actions  which  have  for  some  reason  acquired 
a  preternatural  persLstence  in  the  mind.  These  are  commonly  sus- 
tained by  a  strong  force  of  emotion.  Mr.  Romanes  observes  that  the 
imitative  tendency  which  shews  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  more 
intelligent  animals,  in  savage  races,  in  the  insane,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  child  life,  ''is  characteristic  of  a  oertun  area  of  mental  evolution' 
(MmUd  Evolution  in  Animdh^  pc  $3&y 

Later  on  this  *  unconscious '  mechanical  imitation 
tends  to  become  a  more  conscious  and  definitely 
voluntary  operation.     A  child  of  6  or  8  imitates  the 

^  Wundt  rightly  remarks  that  every  distinct  representation  of  a  movement 
is  attended  by  an  impulse  to  perform  it  (Phynolog.  F^yekologie,  IL,  p.  890). 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  process  involved  the  reader  should  consult  Dr. 
Carpenter's  account  of  Ideo-motor  action,  MaUal  Phytiology,  Bk.  L,  Chap. 
YI.,  Sect  8,  and  Dr.  Bain's  illustration  of  the  influence  of  Fixed  Ideas  on 
action.     Tlu  BmUx<m»  and  ikt  JFiU,  Pt  XL,  Chap.  Y.,  Sect  6. 
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actions  of  others  under  the  influence  of  a  conscious 
desire  to  do  what  others  do.  The  motive  here  sterns 
to  be  in  part  the  love  of  display  assuming  the  particular 
form  of  rivalry,  or  a  wish  to  equal  or  outstrip  others. 
A  child  likes  to  show  his  powers,  to  prove  that  he  can 
do  what  he  sees  other  children  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  motive  is  closely  connected  with  social  feel- 
ings, with  affection  and  admiration  for  others.  Thus 
a  boy  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
his  father  or  his  elder  brother.  Where  there  is  strong 
affection  for  a  parent  or  teacher  the  impulse  to  follow 
their  lead  will  be  more  powerful  We  thus  see  that 
imitation  is  closely  related  to  sympathy  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  conditions.^ 

So  far  we  have  supposed  that  the  imitative  move- 
ment is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  an  action  that  has 
been  previously  acquired  under  the  pressure  of  some 
special  desire,  and  this  frequently  happens.  Thus, 
children  open  their  mouths,  shout,  and  so  forth,  in 
response  to  the  lead  of  others'  movements.  But 
imitation  is  much  more  than  this.  The  child  imitates 
new  actions.  Thus  the  infant  learns  to  wave  his 
hand  in  response  to  the  action  of  the  mother.  Here, 
however,  the  same  conditions  are  presupposed.  A 
certain  range  of  motor  acquisition  related  to  the  new 
movement  seems  always  to  precede  such  constructive 
imitatioiL  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  vocal  imitation,  which  is  preceded  by  a  certain 
stage  of  spontaneous  or  feeling-prompted  exercise  of 
the  organ.' 

*  The  impnlae  of  imitation  takes  on  a  special  fonn  in  the  artiatio  or 
onatire  propensity. 

*  Cf,  above,  pp.  814,  815. 
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The  tendency  to  imitate  those  about  us  is  a  very 
.  important  aid  to  the  development  of  the  will.  From 
the  Tery  earliest  it  co-operates  with  the  force  of  the 
child's  spontaneous  desires,  and  so  tends  greatly  to 
shorten  the  process  of  acquisition  in  the  case  of  usefdl 
movements  which  he  woiUd  otherwise  performs  Thus 
a  child  thrown  with  other  children  learns  to  walk 
more  quickly  tiutn  one  cut  off  from  the  example  of 
others.  And  example  t^ids  to  suggest  a  lai^  variety 
of  new  modes  of  movement,  and  so  to  enlarge  very 
much  the  range  of  action.  We  see  this  exemplified 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  reproduction  of  tricks  of 
gesture,  vocal  combination,  Ac,  of  other  children  about 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Children  vary  much  in  the  strengtii  of  the  imita- 
tive impulse.  This  is  partly  connected  with  unequal 
degrees  of  vigour  in  the  active  organs.  An  energetic 
active  child  will  be  more  disposed  to  pick  up  the 
actions  of  others  than  m  feeble  lethargic  child.  Much, 
too,  will  depend  on  the  closeness  of  attrition  to  the 
visible  effects  of  movements,  when  performed  by  the 

r  child  himself  and  by  others.    Finally  the  strength  of  ^ 
the  impulse  to  imitate  others  will  vary  much  with^ 
the   emotional    temperament.      There    are    children  I 
strongly  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  others,  1 
to  rely  on  their  authority,  to  follow  their  lead.    These  1 
are  especially  imitative.      Others  again  of  a  more 
independent  self-assertive  turn  of  mind  are  apt  to 
strike  out  their  own  modes  of  action.     Buch  are 
much  less  influenced  by  example  and  the  impulse  of 
imitation. 

Movement  and  Verbal  Suggestion:  the  Word  of 
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Command.  Very  dosely  related  to.imitatiTe  move- 
ment, ifi  movement  ealled  forth  by  some  arbilannly 
attached  sign,  and  more  particularly  some  verbal  sign. 
This  is  illustrated  in  movem^its  in  response  to  com- 
mand. These  imply  a  still  higher  degree  of  the 
power  of  distinctly  representing  or  picturing  a  move- 
ment apart  from  the  desire  for  any  special  result 
which  follows  in  particular  circumstances.  In  order 
to  perform  them  the  childT  must  be  able  to  detach  the 
movement  from  its  attendant  circumstances  and  make 
it  an  object  of  separate  attention.  There  is  further 
involved  here  an  association  between  an  action  and  a 

( verbal  sign. 

This  coiineotion,  unlike  that  between  a  movement 
and  its  visible  effect^  is  an  artificial  one,  and  as  such 

\  has  to  be  built  up  by  a  process  of  teaching  or  dis- 
cipline. Thus  the  dog  comes  to  respond  to  verbal 
or  other  signs  as  '  go  back/  '  lie  down,'  by  a  system  of 
training.  Many  repetitions  of  the  command  coupled  by 
'interpretations*  of  its  meaning  are  necessary  before 
the  aesociatiour  becomes  perfect.  But  when  it  is  per- 
fect, the  sound  of  the  command  calls  up  the  appro- 
priate movement  with  scarcely  any  conscious  element 
of  desire.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  disciplined 
child.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  command  calls  forth 
a  prompt  response.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  •  a  Kindergarten  class  or  a  drilling  clasa 
Here  again  we  see  that  when  a  thoroughly  acquired 
movement  is  vividly  suggested  we  are  disposed  to 
follow  it  out  with  little  reference  to  its  consequences. 
Through  the  medium  of  language  the  child's  move- 
ments come  to  a  large  extent  under  the  guidance  and 
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control  of  others.  Our  elaborate  tenninology  for  tlie 
several  parts  of  the  body  and  their  yarious  movements 
enables  a  mother  or  teacher  to  give  the  child  minute 
directions  as  to  his  movements.  When  there  is  a 
vigorous  active  system^  and  a  fiednt  wish  to  please, 
the  suggestion  of  a  movement  will  commonly  suffice 
to  call  it  fortL  Thus  the  mother  suggests  that  the 
child  should  run  in  the  garden  and  play  a  while,  and 
the  suggestion  is  at  once  followed  out. 

Through  these  associations  with  words  the  educator 
has  an  additional  means  of  calling  forth  new  modes  of 
movement  Having  for  example  learnt  the  meaning 
of  *  Hold  the  head  up/  *  Keep  the  arms  straight  down/ 
the  drilling  master  is  able  to  call  forth  the  combination 
of  these  movements.  Children  are  daily  acquiring 
new  modes  of  movement  under  the  verbal  direction 
or  guidance  of  their  parents,  teachers,  playmates,  &c. 

Internal  Command  of  Movement  In  all  the  fonub 
of  movement  considered  so  far  action  occurs  in  re- 
sponse to  external  impressions.  It  arises  on  occasion 
either  of  a  sensation,  or  of  a  perception  (of  an  object, 
movement,  word,  &c.).  A  higher  stage  is  reached 
when  movement  becomes  detached  from  external 
impressions,  and  follows  an  internal  process  of  ima^« 
nation.  In  this  way  it  becomes  centrally  or  inter- 
nally initiated  or  excited.  Thus  a  child  may  as  the 
resi:jt  of  a  process  of  association  think  of  a  particular 
toy  put  away  somewhere,  and  experiencing  the  desire 
to  play  with  it  carry  out  the  necessary  movements. 

From  the  ability  to  perform  a  particular  move- 
ment whenever  a  wish  arises  for  a  definite  result, 
the  child  easily  passes  to  the  ability  tq  move  when  he 
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wishes  to  do  so  apart  from  any  special  result  This 
power  of  internal,  independent  motor  representation 
(apart  &om  external  impressions)  appears  to  involve  a 
considerable  degree  of  facility  in  the  performance  of 
the  movement,  and  a  proportionate  readiness  to  carry 
it  out.  Hence  a  certain  tendency  to  movement 
whenever  the  motor  representation  arises,  even  where 
there  is  no  special  purpose  to  be  gained  at  the  time. 
This  being  so  the  recurrence  of  so  slight  a  desire  as 
the  mere  wish  to  move  an  organ,  suffices  to  excite  or 
call  forth  the  movement.  This  ability  to  move  from 
the  mere  desire  or  wish  to  move  constitutes  in  the  full 
sense  the  internal  command  of  the  bodily  organs,  the 
bringing  of  them  under  the  sway  of  internal  processes 
of  representation  (imagining  and  wishing)  and  the 
setting  them  free  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

The  process  of  working  up  old  motor  attainments 
into  new  forms  is  perfected  by  this  internal  com- 
mand of  the  active  organs.  It  is  only  when  the 
child  is  able  at  will  to  move  his  several  organs 
and  more  particularly  his  arms,  hands,  and  fingers, 
steadily  and  easily  in  various  directions,  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  go  on  rapidly  to  new  and  more  complex 
motor  attainments. 

lids  attainment  of  a  wide  and  perfect  command  of 
the  bodily  organs  involves  the  growth  of  will  in  more 
ways  than  one.  As  has  been  remarked,  all  external 
actions,  including  the  most  elaborate  processes  of 
moral  conduct,  are  carried  out  by  means  of  movements 
of  various  kinds.  The  command  of  the  motor  organs 
is  thus  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
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actioiL  Not  only  so,  the  yeiy  process  of  aequiring 
this  command  of  movement  implies  the  exercise  in  a 
rudimentary  form  of  the  higher  Toluntaiy  powers, 
and  more  paxticnlarly  persistence  in  effort  and  trial, 
determination  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  practical 
intelligence  in  comparing  and  choosing  between  alt»- 
natives.  Anybody  who  watdies  an  infant  trying  to 
combine  manual  movements  so  as  to  raise  or  turn  over 
an  intractable  object,  may  see  how  in  this  early  and 
crude  form  of  action  the  attribntes  of  the  higher  voli- 
tion begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

Movement  and  Habit.  The  term  habit  is  commonly 
used  with  reference  to  any  recurring  mode  of  mental 
operation,  as  'habit  of  thought'.  More  strictly  it  is 
confined  to  mortal  phenomena  lying  within  the  r^on 
of  will  or  action.  In  this  region  it  indicates  the  full 
or  extreme  effect  of  repetition  and  of  association. 
We  do  a  thing  from  habit  when  we  give  the  action 
the  minimum  of  attention,  and  when  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct  element  of  desire  or  purpose  present  in  tiie  <»sa 
A  habitual  action  has  in  its  uniform  undeviatang  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  in  its  want  of  a  distinctly  conscious 
element,  a  quasi-mechanical  character,  and  so  resembles 
reflex  and  instinctive  actions.  Hence,  as  already  ob- 
served, habitual  actions  are  often  said  to  be  peiformed 
« instinctively  *  or  automatically.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  every  movement  tends  by  frequent 
performance  to  grow  eai^.  There  remains  a  *  dispoei^ 
tion'  to  perform  it  whenever  it  is  suggested,  and 

^Habitual  actkm  liis  been  called  'seocmdarilj  automatic'  to  diatuignnh 
it  from  primarily  automatic  or  reflex  action.  See  Carpenter's  Jfmiial  FkytiO' 
logy,  pp.  16-24. 
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apaxt  from  any  strong  promptings  of  desire.  Tliis 
disposition  implies  not  only  a  psychological  fact,  a 
greater  readiness  to  perform  the  particular  action,  but 
a  physiological  fjEU^t,  namely  a  modification  of  the 
nerve-structures  concerned*  This  fixed  disposition  or 
tendency,  produced  by  repetition  and  practice,  to  act 
in  a  given  way  in  response  to  the  slightest  stimulus 
is  one  ingredient  in  what  we  call  habit. 

The  second  constituent  of  habit  is  the  close  associa* 
tion  between  a  definite  movement  and  a  certain  ex- 
ternal impression,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  calls 
forth  the  former  immediately  and  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  distinct  volition  or  even  motor  re- 
presentation* When  a  person  under  the  force  of  habit 
takes  out  his  latch-key  in  arriving  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  which  he  is  staying,  the  explanation  is  that 
the  sight  of  the  door  instantly  suggests  and  calls 
forth  the  action  associated  with  the  object.  Here 
again  we  have  as  the  physiological  groundwork  a  '  co* 
ordination '  or  organic  connection  of  the  nerve-centres 
concerned. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  habit,  we 
may  instance  movement  under  command  when  made 
prompt  and  unreflecting  by  practice.  The  movements 
of  a  perfectly  trained  soldier,. the  actions  of  a  signal- 
man in  response  to  instructions  sent  him,  exhibit  this 
mechanical  and  quasi-reflex  character  in  a  high  degree. 
In  a  less  marked  degree  habit  enters  into  most  of  our 
customary  every  day  movements. 

Habit  and  Complex  Movements.     When  a  number 

of  movements  are  combined,  the  frequent  performance 

of  these  in  combination,  tends  to  consolidate^  the 
41       .  ' 
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separate  links,  so  that  each  step  calls  up  the  succeed- 
ing ones  without  a  distinct  intervention  of  conscious- 
ness. Simple  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
series  of  movements  involved  in  walking,  swimming, 
dancing,  in  playing  a  piece  of  music  from  memory, 
reciting  a  fstmiliar  poem,  and  so  on. 

Such  chains  of  action  approximate  in  character  to 
the  sequences  of  movement  in  breathing,  and  other 
movements  into  which  consciousness  from  the  first 
enters  but  faintly.  These  rapid  and  half-conscious 
series  of  movements  imply  that  the  nervous  centres 
concerned  have  become  perfectly  co-ordinated  so  that 
the  action  of  one  at  once  excites  the  corresponding 
activity  of  the  others.*  The  only  element  of  volition 
is  at  the  outset  (e.g.^  deciding  to  go  out  for  a  walk, 
sitting  down  to  the  piano  to  play,  and  so  on).  When 
the  familiar  series  has  been  started  the  mind  may  be 
so  little  occupied  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  other 
matters.  Thus  a  person  may  carry  on  a  train  of 
thought  while  walking,  or  engage  in  conversation 
while  playing  a  well-known  piece  of  music. 

Snch  cLains  of  moyement  not  only  lack  distinct  volitional  impuIseB| 
IwLt  also  difitinct  motor  representationa.  As  we  saw  above  (p.  247)  a 
succession  of  movements  consists  of  a  chain  of  motor  experiences  and 
of  sensory  impressions  (sounds,  touches).  When  often  repeated  the 
muscular  experience  together  with  the  passive  sensation  attending  the 
execution  of  any  step  in  the  movement  appears  at  once  to  excite  the 
next  movement  without  the  intervention  of  a  distinct  representation  of 
this  movement*    The  fact  that  the  intrusion  of  a  volitional  impulse  in 

^  See  Carpenter,  op,  ciL,  p.  75. 

*  Wundt  seeks  to  trace  the  saccesdve  stages  of  habitual  or  secondarily 
automatic  actions.  From  being  fully  voluntary  they  grow  first  into  impul- 
sive movements  (Trieb-bewegungen),  involving  a  preceding  conscious  sensa- 
tion (often  a  sensation  of  movement)  and  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfied 
impulse,  then,  finally,  into  perfectly  reflex,  inasmuch  as  the  element  of  t 
tion  disappears  oat  of  consciousness  {op,  dL,  p.  415). 
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the  shape  of  an  effort  of  attention  distinctly  deranges  such  a  habitual 
train  suggests  that  this  mechanical  effect  depends  on  the  co-ordination  of 
certain  lower  centres  the  action  of  which  is  interfered  with  (inhibited ') 
by  the  influence  of  the  higher  centres  of  volition. 

Habit  and  Routine.  In  a  measiire  all  customary 
successions  of  movement  illustrate  the  eflfect  of  the 
principle  of  habit.  The  performance  of  one  action  or 
chain  of  actions  suggests  and  excites  its  usual  suc- 
cessor. In  this  way  much  of  our  daily  routine  tends 
to  take  on  a  semi-automatic  character.  Thus  the 
man  of  routine  passes  with  only  a  faint  or  nascent 
volitional  impulse  from  the  meal  to  the  walk,  from 
the  walk  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  so  forth. 
That  this  force  of  habit  involves  a  process  of  physio- 
logical adjustment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  due 
succession  brings  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
while  any  interruption  of  the  customary  sequence 
produces  a  feeling  of  distress  analogous  to  that  which 
accompanies  the  obstruction  of  a  natural  instinct 

What  we  ordinarily  call  the  force  of  habit  includes  not  only  this 
tendency  in  one  group  of  actions  to  caU  forth  their  customary  successors, 
but  further  the  fixing  of  certain  feelings  and  desires  as  periodic  The 
man  of  routine  tends  to  do  all  things,  even  to  seek  his  amusements,  in  a 
regular  periodic  fashion.  In  this  respect  habit  or '  second  nature '  stiU 
further  resembles  instinctive  impulse,  which  is  determined  in  the  fiist 
place  by  recurring  organic  sensations. 

Strength  of  Habit.  Habits  (like  associations  between 
•  representations)  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  a  habit  may 
be  estimated  by  the  promptness,  and  uniformity  of 
the  active  response  to  stimulus.  Thus  the  soldier's 
response  to  an  order  is  *  mechanically  perfect '  when  it 
follows  immediately  and  in  every  case.     The  strength 
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of  a  habit  may  be  estimated  in  other  ways  also.  It 
follows  from  the  above  account  of  the  mechanism  of 
habit,  that  it  is  a  tendency  to  a  special  kind  of  action 
which  is  physiologically  better  organised  than  those 
accompanied  by  clear  consciousness.  It  is  thus  a 
force  which  it  is  difficult  for  deliberate  volition  to 
reach  and  counteract.  And  the  strength  of  a  habit 
may  be  estimated  by  the  difficulty  of  nsodifying  the 
customary  succession.^ 

Conditions  of  the  Strength  of  Habit.  The  condi- 
tions on  which  the  strength  of  a  habit  depends  are 

(1)  the  amount  of  motive  force  brought  to  bear  and 
of  attention  given  at  the  outset  in  order  to  make  the 
action  perfect.  The  action  must  it  is  obvious  be  per- 
fect as  a  voluntary  one  before  it  becomes  habitual 
The  will  must  itself  gain  full  possession  of  an  action 
before  it  can  hand  it  over  to  its  subordinate,  habit. 

(2)  The  frequency  with  which  the  action  has  been 
performed.  Repetition  is  the  great  means  of  fixing 
movement  in  the  channels  of  habit  (3)  The  uni- 
formity or  continuity  of  its  performance  in  like  cir- 
cumstances. The  importance  of  not  intermitting  the 
p^ormance  of  an  action  is  known  to  every  parent 
and  teacher.  For  example  a  child  may  put  away 
his  toys  after  playing  with  them  a  good  many  times, 
and  yet  not  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  so,  if  he  now 
and  again  omits  to  perform  the  action.  A  perfect  habit 
presupposes  a  certain  length  of  unbroken  or  unvary- 
ing experience* 

^  The  strength  of  the  actlTe  impulae  may  also  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  discomfort  aiismg  from  a  cheeking  or  hindering  of  the  habit  But  this 
characteristic  of  habit  is  best  illustrated  ip  the  higher  and  more  complex 
type  of  action. 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  habit  is  much 
easier  in  the  early  'plastic'  period  of  life  than  later 
on.  A  more  extended  process  of  acquisition,  a  larger 
number  of  repetitions  are  needed  to  fix  action  in  a 
definite  direction  in  later  years.^  The  habitual  modes 
of  movement  acquired  in  early  life  commonly  cling  to 
the  child  to  the- end.  His  peculiar  carriage  and  gaity 
his  mode  of  articulation  and  intonation,  his  way  of 
doing  all  the  homely  performances  of  everyday  life, 
all  illustrate  the  effect  of  early  habituation. 

Learning  and  Unlearning  Habit.  There  is  another 
reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  form  a  ne^ 
habit  as  life  advances.  It  commonly  involves  the 
unlearning  of  an  old  habit.  The  problem  is  thus 
greatly  complicated  A  child  that  has  acquired  an 
awkward  way  of  sitting,  or  unpleasant  tricks  of 
manner,  gives  special  difficulty  to  the  educator.  In 
order  to  build  up  the  new  habit  he  has  to  work 
against  the  resisting  force  of  the  old  one.  Move- 
ment tends  to  set  in  the  old  direction,  and  many  a 
painful  effort  is  needed  to  check  the  current. 

Fixity  and  Plasticity  of  Movement.  A  good  many, 
of  our  recurring  daily  movements  illustrate  the  prin« 
ciple  of  habit.  So  large  a  part  of  our  life  is  a  recurrence 
of  similar  circumstances  and  similar  needs,  that  it  is 
well  for  our  actions  to  grow  habitual  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  actions  by  which  we  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  body,  our  behaviour  before  others,  and  so 
forth,'  are  dominated  by  this  principle.  In  this  way 
nerve-energy  is  economised  and  the  powers  of  the  mind 

^  This  is  connected  with  the  special  plasticity  or  adaptability  of  the  nenroiv 
tystmL  at  this  period,    (See  Carpenter,  loc  eU.) 
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are  left  free  for  other  matters.  Wherever  the  same 
(or  similar)  circumstances  frequently  recur  and  call  for 
like  modes  of  action,  the  co-operation  of  the  principle 
of  habit  is  a  clear  gain. 

At  the  same  time  human  life  differs  from  animal 
life  in  the  greater  degree  of  its  complexity  and  varia- 
bility. We  are  not  furnished  with  an  outfit  of 
'instincts'  to  start  with  as  the  lower  animals  are. 
And  this  fact  suggests  that  much  of  our  life  consists 
in  modifying  our  movements  and  adapting  them  to 
new  circumstances.  The  growth  of  wiU  implies  thus 
a  twofold  process:  (a)  the  deepening  of  particular 
active  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  that  is  the  fixing  of 
oft-repeated  actions  in  a  definite  and  unvarying  form ; 
(6)  the  widening  of  these  active  capabilities  by  a  con- 
stant variation  of  old  actions,  by  new  adaptations,  or 
special  combinations  suited  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

The  Training  of  tbe  WOl  and  the  Exerciae  of  the  ActiTO 
Organa.  The  exercise  of  the  muBcalar  organs  belongs  in  part  to 
what  is  called  physical  education.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  purposes  of  bodily  health.  The  march  and  dance 
of  the  Kindergarten,  the  drilling  lesson  of  the  school  haye  a  direct 
reference  to  health,  and  are  dictated  by  the  rule '  A  healthy  mind  in 
a  healthy  body'.  Not  only  so,  bodily  practice  is  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  sake  of  attaining  some  distinctly  physical 
excellence,  a  well  developed  physique,  robustness  and  agility  of 
limb.  This  applies  to  the  training  of  the  Greek  youth  which  had 
a  military  significance,  the  training  of  the  modem  runner,  oarsman, 
and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  the  active  organs  stands  in  a 
close  relation  to  intellectual  education.  This  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  hand  and  the  voice.  Teaching  children  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, to  read,  and  to  write,  is  commonly  looked  on  as  a  part  of 
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inteUectoal  instnictioiu  It  is  obyions  that  these  actions  largely 
sahserre  the  ends  of  knowledge,  and  are  indeed  necessary  to  the 
taking  in  and  giving  ont  of  knowledge. 

While  the  special  exercise  of  the  active  oigans  in  particular 
directions  seems  thus  to  iaU.  under  physical  or  intellectual  training, 
the  general  ezerdse  of  them  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  moral  training.  As  we  have  seen,  the  growth  of  the  will 
begins  with  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  commanding  the  organs 
of  movement.  The  outgoings  of  desire  or  active  impulse  first 
appear  in  connection  with  movement  It  is  in  movement  that 
dear  purpose  and  intention  first  display  themselves.  And  it  is 
here  that  perseverance  in  trial  and  resolution  first  manifest  them- 
selves. Further,  all  the  higher  actions  of  life  depend  on  the 
attainment  of  a  general  control  of  the  bodily  organs.  Consequently 
the  ezerdsing  of  these  capabilities  involves  a  rudimentary  training 
of  the  wilL  AU  practice  in  doing  things,  then,  whatever  its 
primary  object  may  bci  is  to  some  extent  a  strengthening  of  voli- 
tional power. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  children  are  dis- 
posed to  activity  and  in  their  self-appointed  occupations  and  play 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  making  real  progress  without  any 
direct  control  from  parent  or  teacher.  The  young  child  should 
from  the  beginning  have  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
active  organs.  His  nursery  and  his  playground  should  be  pro- 
vided with  objects  fitted  to  call  forth  movement,  manual  and 
bodily.  The  important  part  played  by  imitation  in  the  growth  of 
voluntary  movement  suggests  the  advantages  of  companionship  in 
these  early  occupations.  A  child  is  stimulated  by  the  sight  of 
others  doing  some  new  thing.  ^ 

The  special  province  of  the  educator  in  the  training  of  the  will 
in  the  performance  of  bodily  movement  b^ins  with  showing  the 
child  how  to  do  thing&  This  requires  judgment.  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  find  ont  the  way  to  do  a  thing  for  himself  where  he 
can,  just  as  it  is  better  for  him  to  discover  a  fact  or  a  truth  for 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  growth  of  will  than  that  indo- 
lence which  shrinks  from  trial  and  experiment,  and  which  comes 

^  Social  games  have  a  fhrther  and  moro  distinctly  moral  eflfoot  in  that  they 
cnltiTate  the  power  of  united  action. 
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helplessly  to  parent  «r  none  crying  *Wbat  shall  I  dot'  or  'Do 
this  for  me '.  But  there  are  many  things  which  the  child  obvioosly 
cannot  do  with  the  best  of  willsw  Hence  an  occasional  intrusion 
into  children's  play  with  new  suggestions  will  often  prove  a  nsefol 
stimulus  and  encouragement  to  renewed  activity. 

From  the  first  the  child  has  to  be  taught  to  obey,  to  do  things 
when  he  is  told  to  do  them.  Thus  he  is  required  to  sit  at  table 
and  eat  his  food  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  forth.  Here  the  educator 
becomes  in  a  new  and  more  important  sense  the  trainer  of  the 
child's  wilL  As  we  have  seen,  movement  under  command  is  one 
important  stage  in  the  growth  of  voluntary  action.  The  exercise 
of  a  firm  but  wise  discipline  in  this  eady  stage  of  youth  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  strengthen  voluntary  power.  Hence 
the  importance  of  making  the  connection  between  command  and 
action  as  dose  as  possible,  so  that  the  responses  may  be  certain 
and  prompt  Here  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  observe  the  general 
conditions  of  a  wise  and  effective  authority,  but  to  consult  the 
child's  powers,  not  to  demand  what  is  beyond  these,  and  even 
to  consider  his  varying  degrees  of  readiness  to  act  When  the 
mother  or  teacher  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  perfect  control  over 
the  child's  actions  the  power  of  educating  the  young  will  is  greatly 
enlarged. 

Almost  all  school  exercises  involve  the  co-operation  of  the  child's 
active  powers  to  some  extent  Even  the  oral  lesson  demands  that 
children  should  take  up  a  certain  bodily  attitude,  and  keep  the 
head  and  the  eyes  fixed  in  a  particular  direction.  The  reading  and 
writing  lessons  and  the  drilling  lesson  each  call  forth  activity  in 
their  special  way.  The  great  agency  here  is  still  command  supple- 
mented by  example  or  showing  the  child  how  to  perform  the 
required  movement  The  impulses  of  imitation  should  be  appealed 
to,  so  as  to  realise  the  full  benefit  of  educating  children  in  numbers. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  growth  of  the  active  powers, 
like  other  mental  growth,  is  a  gradual  process.  The  ready  com- 
mand of  the  active  organs  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  expert- 
ence&  The  child  may  of  course  fail  to  execute  the  requiixd 
movement  because  he  is  not  concentrating  his  mind  on  what  he  is 
doing.  Then  the  teacher  is  justified  in  blaming  him.  If  however, 
OS  often  happens,  the  failure  is  the  result  of  insufficient  preparatory 
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oxercise  of  the  organ  concerned^  the  blame  lather  falls  on  the 
teacher  for  impoeing  an  unsuitable  task.  The  careful  graduation  of 
work  according  to  capability  is  well  illustrated  in  teaching  deaf 
mutes  to  speak  by  a  process  of  imitative  movement.  The  teacher 
begins  with  movements  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  distinctly  visible  to  the  child  when  he  himself  performs  them. 
Only  after  a  certain  practice  of  the  imitative  capability  in  this 
simple  form  does  he  go  on  to  call  forth  the  more  delicate  and 
hidden  movements  of  the  organ  of  articulation  by  the  aid  of  the 
sense  of  touch. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  principle  of  habit  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  teacher.  Throughout  the  whole  of  prac- 
tical training,  from  the  acquisition  of  those  simple  actions  which 
enter  into  good  manners,  up  to  the  most  elaborate  manual  and 
^cal  performances,  the  force  of  habit  is  called  into,  requisition. 
In  teaching  a  child  to  talk,  to  write,  to  be  well-behaved,  and  so  on, 
the  teacher  aims  at  bringing  about  an  easy,  rapid,  and  quasi* 
mechanical  mode  of  action.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habit  need  to  be  attended  to.  A  clear  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  a  perfect  habit  represents  a  long  series  of  repetitions, 
will  tend  to  make  the  teacher  patient  and  hopefuL 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COMPLEX  ACTION :  CONDUCT. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  traced  the  process 
by  which  the  child  acquires  the  command  of  his 
moving  organs.  It  is  in  bringing  these  into  play 
that  he  first  exercises  his  power  of  wilL  And  until 
he  has  become  capable  of  performing  this  and  that 
movement,  and  combination  of  movements,  at  will,  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  those  higher  actions 
in  which  the  fiilly  developed  will  manifests  itself. 
These  complex  actions  always  involve  muscular 
actions  of  some  kind.  What  marks  off  this  higher 
region  of  action  from  that  of  movement  is  not  so 
much  the  complexity  of  the  movements  themselves, 
as  the  amount  of  reflection  (anticipation,  &c.)  and  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  the  feelings  or  motives  which 
enter  into  them.  Early  action  is  characterised  by 
impulsiveness,  late  action  by  rationality  or  *  thought- 
fulness  '• 

This  is  seen  in  the  everyday  use  of  language.  We  commonly  caU  an 
actipn  a  movement  when  little  TepiesentatLveness  enters  into  it,  and 
when  the  movement  itself  is  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  process.  On  the 
other  hand  we  dignify  it  by  the  term  action,  when  the  results  of  the 
movement,  so  fu  as  they  are  represented,  become  a  prominent  feature. 
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Thus  stretching  out  the  arm  in  imitation  of  another  is  a  movement : 
whereas  the  same  movement  if  performed  in  order  to  present  something 
to  another  would  be  called  an  action.  The  relation  is  seen  too  in  the 
fact  that  very  different  movements  if  leading  to  the  same  kind  of  result, 
and  having  the  same  motive^  would  be  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same 
kind  of  action. 

Growth  of  Intellectual  Power  and  Growth  of  Will. 
This  transformation  of  simple  into  complex  action  is 
brought  about  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  pro- 
gress of  experience  and  the  growth  of  a  higher  capa- 
bility of  representation.  This  shows  itself  most  con-, 
spicuously  in  the  increase  of  prevision  or  foresight. 
At  first,  action  is  directed  to  an  immediate  result.  The 
child  is  concerned  with  some  enjoyment  which  follows 
closely  on  a  movement  or  short  series  of  movements. 
As  experiences  widen,  and  the  powers  of  intelligence 
expand,  he  takes  a  further  look  into  the  future.  He 
finds  out  that  his  actions  have  remote  as  well  as  near 
consequences.  For  example,  he  breaks  his  toy  in  a 
fit  of  passion  and  finds  there  is  no  toy  left  to  play 
witL  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  under  the  impulse 
of  imitation,  put  some  fresh-plucked  flowers  in  a 
glass  of  water,  and  find  that  they  are  fresh  and 
fragrant  on  the  morrow.  By  such  experiences  he  is 
led  to  reflect,  to  "  look  ahead,"  to  consider  his  action 
in  relation  to  remote  as  well  as  near  results.  When 
the  power  of  representation  is  sufficiently  strong  the 
consideration  of  these  remote  results  supplies  the 
initial  motive  to  action.  The  child  begins  to  aim  at 
distant  good.  For  instance,  he  puts  by  his  sweetmeats 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  to-morrow.  Or  he  sows  seed 
in  the  garden  in  order  to  see  the  flowers  months  after- 
wards. 
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The  growth  of  intelligence  and  of  representative 
power  will  not  only  enlarge  the  child's  view  of  ends 
of  action,  but  wiU  at  the  same  time  widen  his  com- 
mand of  means.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  dependence  of  a  remote  result  on  an 
action  will  enlarge  his  idea  of  his  own  capabilities  and 
resources.  This  enlargement  of  his  view  of  available 
means  to  desired  ends  will  be  further  e£fected  by 
the  development  of  the  power  of  associating  a  number 
of  representations  in  a  series  or  train.  When  this 
point  of  intellectual  growth  is  reached  the  child  wiU 
learn  to  connect  a  succession  of  single  actions  as  a 
group  of  means  subserving  the  same  end.  Thus,  to 
revert  to  one  of  the  above  examples,  the  young 
gardener  will  come  to  recognise  the  dependence  of 
the  desired  result,  the  fully  grown  plant,  on  a  pro- 
longed activity,  or  a  continued  line  of  action,  sowing 
the  seed,  watering  the  young  plant,  weeding,  and  so 
forth.  In  this  way  action  will  gain  in  complexity  by 
becoming  consolidated  into  series  of  actions,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  united  as  means  to  a  common  end, 
and  as  progressive  stages  in  the  attainment  of  this 
end.* 

Growth  of  Feeling  and  Growth  of  Will.  Just  as 
the  growth  of  will  is  aided  by  the  development  of 
intelligence  or  knowledge,  so  it  is  furthered  by  the 
growth  of  feeling.  Since,  as  we  saw  above,  feeling 
supplies,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  the  spring  or  im- 
pelling force  of  volition,  progress  in  the  capacity  of 

>  The  relatioik  it  eyen  doMr  than  tiua :  for  not  onlydow  the  renilt  depend 
on  the  whole  series  taken  together,  each  member  of  the  series  depends  on  the 
carrying  ont  of  the  preceding  steps. 
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feeling  must  tend  to  advance  the  development  of  the 
will 

In  studying  the  early  growth  of  will  we  assumed  that 
only  the  simpler  feelings  came  into  play.  The  com- 
mand of  the  bodily  organs  is  gained  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sense-feelings.  The 
first  desires  and  aversions  which  rouse  the  muscular 
organs  are  connected  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  bodily  life  and  the  senses.  With  these  impulses 
there  co-operate  from  an  early  period  the  forces  of 
the  simpler  and  earlier  emotions,  such  as  the  love  of 
activity  and  of  displaying  power,  curiosity  or  the 
desire  to  inspect  and  find  out  about  things.  The  effect 
of  the  first  awaJdng  of  social  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
play  of  imitation  and  of  the  impulse  to  obey  com- 
mands, which  as  we  have  found  contribute,  in  an 
important  measure,  to  the  acquirement  of  this  com- 
mand over  movement. 

As  the  feelings  grow  in  number  the  active  powers 
are  called  forth  by  a  larger  variety  of  desires.  Thus 
the  child  begins  to  do  thiugs  for  the  sake  of  earning 
praise,  of  giving  pleasure  to  others,  or  of  doing  what 
is  right.  Every  such  advance  in  emotional  develop- 
ment tends  to  widen  the  range  of  desire,  and  so  to 
multiply  the  motives  to  action.  As  life  progresses 
the  will  is  prompted  by  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
desires. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this  develop- 
ment of  the  feelings  and  desires  involves  a  further 
increase  in  the  degree  of  representativeness  of  action. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  higher  feelings  are  marked  off 
from  the  lower  by  their  greater  complexity  and  rcpre- 
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sentativeness.  Accordingly,  as  action  comes  under 
the  dominion  of  these  higher  feelings  it  necessarily 
becomes  enriched  by  many  new  elements  of  reflection. 
Thus  a  child  who  aims  at  winning  the  commendation 
of  his  parent  or  teacher  is  representing  a  remote  result 
of  his  action,  how  it  will  appear  to  another's  eye, 
affect  another's  mind,  and  modify  the  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  that  other. 

Aiming  at  Permanent  Ends.  As  a  further  result  of 
this  development  of  intelligence  and  emotion  the  ends 
of  action  become  greatiy  enlarged  or  expanded.  The 
child  comes  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  enduring 
interests,  permanent  conditions  of  pleasure  which  con- 
stitute happiness.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  regard 
health,  knowledge,  reputation,  and  so  on,  as  things 
which  last,  which  are  of  value  to-day  and  to-morrow 
alike,  and  which  form  parts  of  the  enduring  good  of 
life.  Similarly  he  comes  to  apprehend  a  larger  or 
wider  good  than  his  personal  happiness,  the  interests 
of  his  family,  his  school,  his  countiy,  and  of  mankind 
at  large. 

When  his  mind  is  able  to  seize  these  comprehensive 
and  enduring  ends  his  action  becomes  intelligent  or 
rational  in  a  new  sense.  He  now  acts  with  a  reference 
not  merely  to  immediate  results  in  the  present  case 
but  to  the  bearing  of  his  action  on  this  sum  of  per- 
manent good.  Thus  he  will  be  industrious  in  pursuing 
knowledge  not  only  for  the  pleasure  which  every  new 
acquisition  of  knowledge  brings  directiy,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  permanent  value  of  this  knowledge.  Sinu- 
larly  he  will  seek  to  please  his  teacher  not  simply 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  advantages  which  the 
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action  brings,  but  with  the  thought  of  improving  his 
pennanent  relations  with  his  teacher,  gaining  a  higher 
place  in  his  esteem,  and  so  on. 

When  the  child  begins  to  view  each  individual 
action  in  its  bearing  on  some  portion  of  his  lasting  i 
welfare,  his  actions  become  united  and  consolidated 
into  what  we  call  conduct.  Impulse  as  an  isolated 
prompting  for  this  or  that  particular  enjoyment  be- 
comes transformed  into  comprehensive  aim  and  rational 
motive.  Or  to  express  the  change  otherwise,  action 
becomes  pervaded  and  regulated  by  principle.  The 
child  consciously  or  unconsciously  begins  to  refer  to 
a  general  precept  or  maxim  of  action,  as  '  maintain 
health,'  'seek  knowledge,'  *be  good,'  and  so  forth. 
Particular  actions  are  thus  united  under  a  common 
rule,  they  are  viewed  as  members  of  a  class  of  actions 
subserving  one  comprehensive  end.  In  this  way  the 
will  attains  a  measure  of  unity. 

ITatnre  of  Pennanent  Ends:  Dedring  Means  as  Ends.  The 
pfnnuit  of  these  pennanent  ends  iUnstxates  in  a  specially  distinct  fonn 
the  tendency  in  aU  desire  to  ^  the  attention  on  the  conditions  of,  or 
means  of  realising,  the  pleasure  desired.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  the 
desire  for  a  thing  begets  a  desire  for  the  action  which  is  seen  to  lead  on 
to  the  realisation  of  it.  In  all  action  the  mind  is  required  to  fix  itself 
on  the  immediate  result  of  the  act,  as  that  which  guides  and  controls 
the  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to  erect  this  proximate  result  into  an 
end.  Thus  if  a  boy  feels  cold  and  goes  to  shut  the  door,  the  closed  door 
becomes  the  immediate  object  of  his  action.  For  the  moment  he  loses 
sight  of  the  feelings  of  cold,  and  of  the  desired  warmth,  and  is  occupied 
in  shutting  the  door.  If  an  obstacle  occurs,  as  when  the  latch  does  not 
answer,  he  becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  this  secondary  end.  In  the  case 
of  pursuing  money,  health,  &c,  this  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with 
means  becomes  still  more  marked.  Money  represents  many  alternative 
possibilities  of  avoiding  iU  and  realising  good.  The  mind  cannot,  it  is 
obvious,  represent  even  a  smaU  part  of  these  at  one  time.  Hence  the 
sinking  back  into  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  primary  end,  or  ends, 
and  the  engagement  of  the  attention  by  the  secondary  or  derivative  end. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  theae  caaes  of  traneforming  meana 
into  ends,  an  independent  desire  for  the  means  as  a  good  in  itself  usaall j 
co-operates  in  the  later  stages.  Thus  in  the  example  giTen  above,  the 
boy  if  impeded  in  his  desire  to  shut  the  door  will  come  under  the 
•timulns  of  the  desire  to  display  his  muscular  strength  or  skilL  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  a  pursuit  of  knowledge.  As  already 
shown,  a  child  begins  to  seek  it  for  the  sake  of  something  elsei  or  as 
means  to  an  end,  bat  gradually  discoTen  something  desirable  in  the 
knowledge  itself.^ 

These  permanent  or  aggregated  ends  illustrate  the  fact  that  mental 
development  on  eaeh  of  its  three  sides  tends  towards  generality.  In  the 
desire  for  health,  property,  truth,  virtue,  or  happiness,  the  impulse 
seems,  as  already  observed,  to  attach  itself  to  a  general  or  abstract  idea. 
The  object  desired  here  takes  on  the  form  of  a  highly  representative,  or 
re-representative  idea ;  and  this  in  a  double  way.  First  of  all,  as  was 
just  pointed  out,  the  desire  for  a  particular  portion  of  wealth  or  know- 
ledge implies  a  kind  of  condensed  symbolic  representation  of  a  laige 
variety  of  pleasures.  In  the  second  place,  what  is  known  as  the  genenl 
desire  for  any  one  of  these  ends  involves  a  readiness  to  pursue  it  at  all 
times^  and  under  all  formsL  Thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  a  general 
desire  for  scientific  knowledge  when  he  is  inclined  to  seek  it  and  to  pro- 
mote it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  under  all  circumstances.  This  state  of 
mind  seems  to  involve  the  attachment  of  a  certain  calm  impulse  of  desire 
to  the  corresponding  abstract  symbol  or  general  name.' 

Complex  Action.  Action,  as  we  have  seen,  gains  in 
representativeness  as  the  mind  of  the  agent  takes 
remote  consequences  into  account.  And  this  increase 
of  representativeness  implies  an  increase  in  complexity. 
By  a  complex  action  is  meant  here  one  which  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  impulse  tending  towards  an 


1  This  is  precisely  similsr  to  the  growth  of  an  intrinsic  inteiest  oat  of  a 
reflecced  one  already  described  (p.  98). 

*  It  hss  been  assnmed  here  that  these  highly  intelleetnal  or  rational  ends 
owe  their  force  as  objects  of  desire  to  their  relation  to  our  pleasures  and  pains. 
Their  apparent  dissimilarity  to  the  lower  motives,  in  which  the  element  of 
feeling  is  much  more  oonspicuousy  is  on  this  supposition  referred  to  their 
highly  representative  or  intellectnalised  character.  For  the  opposite  view 
that  mere  intelligence  or  reason  (apart  from  feeling)  may  supply  a  motive  force, 
see  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick's  discussion  of  the  relation  of  pleasure  to  desire  already 
referred  to  f Method  of  EOiies,  Book  I.,  Chap.  lY.}. 
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immediate  end,  but  involves  a  plurality  of  impulses, 
a  representation  of  a  number  of  objects  of  desire  or 
aversion,  and  so  an  expansion  and  complication  of  the 
internal  representative  process. 

This  expansion  of  the  representative  stage  of  action 
assumes  one  of  two  very  unlike  forms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  desires  or  impulses  simultaneously  called 
up  may  be  harmonious  and  co-operative,  converging 
towards  the  same  action.  In  the  second  place,  the 
desires  may  be  discordant  and  opposed,  or  diverging 
into  different  lines  of  action. 

(a)  Co-operation  of  Impulses.  The  combination 
of  desires  or  impulses  tending  in  the  same  direction 
is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  experience.  Many 
actions  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  but  one  im- 
pelling motive  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection  to 
have  a  number.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example,  the 
action  of  a  child  in  response  to  a  request  from  his 
mother  may  be  the  result  not  simply  of  a  desire  to 
please,  but  of  a  wish  to  reap  some  personal  advantage 
following  from  the  action.  Here  there  is  clearly  a 
more  complex  process  of  desire;  at  the  same  time, 
since  the  different  currents  of  impulse  set  in  the  same 
direction,  the  resulting  action  is  rather  expedited 
than  delayed. 

Action  as  Pleasurable  or  Painful.  The  most  in- 
teresting example  of  this  co-operation  of  desires  is 
when  in  addition  to  the  primaiy  impulse  related  to 
the  pleasure  following  the  action  there  presents  itself 
a  secondary  impulse  related  to  the  activity  itself.  As 
we  saw  above,  we  may  Le  said  in  all  cases  of  volun- 
tary  action  to  desire  the  action  in  a  subordinate  way, 

42 
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83  means  to  an  end.  But  in  some  cases  we  distincdy 
represent  the  action  as  intrinsically  pleasurable.  In 
all  such  cases  the  action  becomes  complex  by  a  com- 
position of  impulses.  To  the  initial  impulse  to  realise 
some  end  there  is  added  another,  to  follow  out  an 
agreeable  line  of  addon.  We  are  frequently  deter- 
mined to  some  extent  to  act  by  such  a  representation 
of  an  agreeable  mode  of  activity.  In  all  sportive  or 
play-like  action  this  secondary  impulse  attains  a  special 
degree  of  prominence. 

Although  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  the  action  is  here  spoken  of 
AS  secondary,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is  in  all  cases  the  less  potent  factor. 
The  proportion  of  intensity  between  the  desire  for  the  result  or  the  end 
and  for  the  means  may  vary  within  wide  limits  In  some  cases  the  re- 
presentation of  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  thing  is  subordinate  and  semi- 
conscious. In  other  cases  it  becomes  the  dominant  force.  This  is  true 
of  most  games  where  the  interest  turns  laigely  on  the  pleasure  of 
|jihysical  exercise  or  intellectual  activity  (search  for  a  solution,  con- 
structiFe  activity).  In  some  cases  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  ot  an 
action  becomes  the  initial  and  sole  motive.  This  applies  to  a  large  pait 
of  imitative  action.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  desire  to  do  a  thing 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  is  prompted  by  the  suggestion  of  some 
pleasurable  result^ 

(b)  Opposition  of  Impulses.  The  second  variety 
of  complex  action  in  which  two  (or  more)  impulses 
come  into  antagonism  and  conflict  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  other.  Owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  antagonisin  the  representative  or  reflective  stage  of 
tlie  action  becomes  much  more  prolonged  and  compli- 

^  Mr.  Sidgwick  regards  the  case  of  pleasures  of  pursuit,  as  illustrated  in 
field-sports,  as  supporting  the  theory  that  pleasure  is  not  always  the  object  of 
deaire.  The  sportsman  must  desire  the  result  of  the  chase,  that  is  something 
intrinsically  non-pleasurable  and  indifferent,  in  order  to  ei^oy  the  pleasure 
of  the  activity  (Tha  Methods  of  JSthies,  Book  I.,  Chap.  IV.).  This  case, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one,  seems  to  illustrate  the  oo-operation  of  a 
eecondary  desire  for  the  action  with  a  primary  desire  for  its  result 
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cated  than  in  the  case  of  co-operating  impulses.  And 
in  addition  to  its  special  psychological  importance  this 
type  of  action  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view.  For  moral  conduct,  or  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  is  the. outcome  of  this  mode  of  com- 
plex action. 

Arrest  of  Action:  Inhibition.  This  variety  of 
complex  action  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
new  clement,  the  arrest  or  inhibition  of  action.  When- 
ever two  impulses  or  tendencies  arise  simultaneously 
or  in  close  succession  having  different  directions,  each 
serves  to  check  and  counteract  the  other.  Hence 
there  arises  an  arrest  of  action,  which  may  be  tem- 
porary only,  leading  to  a  delay  or  postponement  of 
the  action,  or  final,  ending  in  a  complete  suppression 
of  the  action.^  This  inhibitory  effect  of  one  desire 
or  impulse  on  another  is  closely  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  one  object  in  drawing  off  the  attention  from  another 
object.  Just  as  the  mind  is  able  to  attend  to  one  im- 
pression only  at  a  time,  so  that  the  solicitation  of  at- 
tention in  one  direction  checks  the  movement  of  it  in 
another ;  so  only  one  impulse  to  action  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  given  time,  and  any  other  impulse  tending  in 
another  direction  serves  to  check  or  frustrate  the  first. 

Fhysiologieal  Oonditloiu  of  Anest;  Mnch  Imlb  been'  written 
respecting  the  pbyriological  conditions  of  arrest  or  inhibition.  Just  as 
aU  clear  consdonsness  seems  to  depend  on  a  concentration  of  nerve- 
eneigj  in  certain  channels,  and  a  corresponding  repression  of  it  in 
others  (the  correlatiye  of  mental  concentration)^  so  it  appears  probable 

1  Since  there  may  be  no  completed  action  in  this  case,  there  seems  an 
inappropriateness  in  bringing  the  phenomenon  under  the  head  of  oomplez 
action,  yet  it  clearly  inrolves  active  elementib  uid  may  be  described  as  a 
tnmcated  action* 
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that  the  excitation  of  any  region  of  the  motor  centres  involroB  eome 
influence  unfavourable  to  the  simultaneous  excitation  of  other  motor 
structures.  According  to  this  view  the  arrest  of  impulse  bj  reflect 
tion,  to  be  spoken  of  presently,  inyolves  an  opposing  nervous  cunent 
issuing  from  the  higher  motor  centres,  including  those  of  attention, 
and  passing  downwards  to  the  lower  motor  centres  excited  by  the  impulse. 
That  there  is  such  a  oonnteractive  nervous  influence  concerned  seems 
likely  from  the  fact  that  the  restraint  of  movement  fy^g^  in  a  moment  of 
passion)  is  often  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  contraction  of  other  muscles 
the  action  of  which  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendency  to  move 
ment  As  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  interference  of  nervous  processes 
little  is  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  resembles  the  interference  of  light 
and  sound  vibrations.  There  is  much  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
nervous  process  consists  in  the  propagation  of  molecular  vibrations  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  ether  vibrations  underlying  the  phenomena  of 
light ;  and  this  theory  implies  the  possibility  of  such  interference.^ 

Action  Arrested  by  Doubt.  The  simplest  case  of 
arrested  or  inhibited  action  is  that  in  which  the  belief 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  an  impulse  is 
checked.  Children  are,  aa  we  have  seen,  prone  to  be 
confident,  and  this  confidence  shows  itself  in  their 
action.  Their  first  experiments  in  movement  are 
performed  with  a  perfect  assurance  that  they  will 
succeed.  And  a  look  of  perplexity  is  apt  to  come 
over  their  features  when  they  first  encounter  failure, 
as  in  trying  to  lift  a  heavy  body  from  the  ground. 
These  failures  suggest  uncertainty,  and  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  or  doubt  arrests  or  temporarily  paralyses 
action.  Thus  a  child  who  has  had  experience  of  his 
inability  to  lift  heavy  bodies,  has  his  impulse  checked 
the  next  time  he  desires  to  lift  a  heavy-looking  object. 

This  arrest  will  be  temporary  or  complete  and  final 

^  On  the  physiological  nature  of  inhibition,  and  the  question  of  special 
centres  of  inhibition,  see  0.  H.  Lewes,  FrobUnu  <^  lAft  oiui  Uimd^  Second 
Series  (PhyticalBfuito/Mind),  Chapw  VIII.,  pp.  298-801 ;  Hermanu  Bumotn 
Physiology^  p.  480,  8eq.    Ferrier,  Ths  Functions  of  iJU  Brain^  §  102. 
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according  to  the  circumstances,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  impulse,  and  of  the  disposition  to  act  at  the 
time.  Differences  of  temperament,  too,  will  affect  the 
result.  A  vigorous  motor  system,  involving  ener- 
getic impulses  to  action,  is  unfavourable  to  doubt.^  A 
cautious  temperament  appears  to  be  related  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moderation  in  the  active  impulses.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  contrast  will  involve  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  retentiveness  for  feelings. 
The  memory  for  pleasure  does  not  vary  exactly  as  the 
memory  for  pain.  The  hopeful  temperament  involves 
a  specially  good  memory  for  pleasures,  the  cautious, 
apprehensive  temperament,  a  specially  good  memory 
for  pains. 

Recoil  of  Desire:  Deterrents  from  Action.  The 
second  kind  of  arrest  occurs  when  the  mind  is  im- 
pelled towards  a  certain  action  under  the  influence  of 
a  desire  for  some  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
action  is  represented  as  having  some  painfiil  accom* 
paniment  or  result.  In  this  case  the  positive  desire 
to  act  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasure  is  opposed  by  the 
negative  desire,  or  the  aversion  to  this  same  action. 
And  so  far  as  this  shrinking  from  a  painful  experience 
frustrates  the  positive  impulse,  we  are  said  to  be 
deterred  from  the  action. 

The  deterring  force  may  reside  either  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  action  itself  as  disagreeable,  or  in 
the  representation  of  it  as  leading  to  a  disagreeable 
result. 


1  Of,  above,  pp.  404,  405.  For  s  foliar  account  of  this  inflnenoe  of  acti* 
▼ity  on  belief  see  the  chapter  on  'Belief  in  ^SlmM^ioii  aiid,  Intuawn^  pp. 
Ill,  112. 
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The  first  case  is  illustrated  in  the  want  of  alacrity 
in  action  in  states  of  indolence.  In  such  a  condition 
there  is  not  only  the  want  of  the  auxiliary*  force, 
desire  for  the  pleasure  of  action,  but  the  presence  of 
a  distinctly  antagonistic  force,  the  tendency  to  recoil 
from  or  avoid  what  is  disagreeabla  A  sluggish  or 
indolent  child  shrinks  from  performing  an  arCtion 
which  is  suggested  to  him  by  some  wish,  or  by  the 
words  of  another,  just  because  he  represents  it  as 
accompanied  by  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  effort 

The  outcome  of  this  process  of  arrest  will  depend 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  opposing  tendencies.  If  the  dislike  to  exertion 
is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  the  pleasure,  this  last 
will  be  frustrated.  Now,  as  we  saw  above,  the  in- 
tensity of  desire  or  impulse  towards  action  is  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  degree  of  readiness  to  act  at  the 
time.  Hence,  when  there  is  great  indolence,  the 
desires  are  likely  to  be  enfeebled.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  there  will  be  no  violent  opposition  and  check- 
ing of  an  impulsive  force.  Thus  children  of  a  slug- 
gish temperament  rarely  experience  this  kind  of 
antagonism  in  its  full  strength.  Desire  only  reaches 
a  rudimentary  or  nascent  stage. 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  case  of  recoil  from  action, 
that  ia  which  an  action  to  which  the  mind  is  impelled 
by  a  positive  desire  for  a  pleasure  is  seen  to  lead  to 
another  and  painful  result.  For  example,  a  child  con- 
fined by  a  cold  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees  his 
brother  at  play.  He  feels  impelled  to  go  out  and 
join  him,  but  fears  the  rebuke  of  his  mother,  or 
perhaps  the  natural  effect  of  the  rash  action.      In 
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this  case,  too,  the  impulse  will  be  thwarted,  partially 
or  completely.  Since  the  mind  shrinks  from  or  seeks 
to  shun  pain,  the  recognition  of  a  painful  consequence 
to  an  action  has  as  its  immediate  result  a  recoil,  or 
movement  of  the  mind  away  from  the  action,  just  as 
though  the  action  were  itself  represented  as  disagree- 
able. 

Here  again  the  effect  of  the  prevision  of  evil  in 
repressing  impulse  will  vary  according  to  a  number  of 
circumstances,  such  as  the  relative  strength  of  the 
attractive  and  deterrent  forces,  and  the  strength  of  the 
disposition  to  do  something  at  the  time.  And  here, 
too,  we  see  marked  differences  of  effect  according  as 
the  temperament  is  wary  or  cautious,  or  on  the  other 
hand  impulsive  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Rivalry  of  Impulses.  In  the  third  place,  the  arrest 
of  action  may  be  connected  with  the  play  of  a  plurality 
of  active  impulses.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  mind 
is  at  the  same  time  excited  by  distinct  desires,  that  is 
desires  for  different  pleasurable  objects,  and  so  is 
drawn  in  difierent  directions  or  towards  different 
lines  of  action.  For  example,  a  girl  is  sitting  reading 
a  story.  Her  brother  comes  and  asks  her  to  join  him 
in  a  walk.  Sho  has  a  desire  both  to  accede  to  his 
request,  and  to  go  on  reading  her  story.  In  this  case 
each  impulse  checks  the  action  of  the  other  according 
to  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  energy. 

The  essential  element  in  this  state  of  rivaliy  of  desires  or  impulses 
is  the  simultaneous  prompting  of  desires  towards  different  lines  of  action. 
The  sitnation  takes  on  a  slightly  different  aspect  in  different  casesL  In 
some  instances  the  opposition  seems  to  arise  rather  through  the  limita- 
tions of  action  and  of  the  means  at  our  command  (e.g^  inability  to  be 
in  two  places  at  one  time,  to  do  two  things  at  the  some  time,  to  employ 
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a  giren  sum  of  moii^  in  procuring  different  objects,  &&).  In  oUier 
cases  the  opposition  seems  rather  to  spring  ont  of  the  incompatibilitj  of 
the  objects  desired  (e.y.,  a  state  of  great  bodily  yigonr  and  high  echolady 
attsinment). 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  two  cases  here  distingaished  as  recoil  of 
desire  and  rivalry  of  impulses  are  not  perfectly  distinct  from  one  another. 
As  we  saw  above,  desire  and  aversion  are  closely  related  one  to  another, 
and  pass  one  into  the  other.  Thus  in  the  instance  of  recoil  of  desire 
given  above  the  boy's  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  mother  would  easily 
become  the  positive  desire  to  retain  her  favour,  in  which  case  the  situa- 
tion would  become  distinctly  one  of  rivalry  of  impulses.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  there  is  rivalry  of  desires  the  impulse  towards  each  action 
tends  to  transform  itself  into  an  aversion  to  the  alternative  actim,  and 
so  opeiates  as  a  deterrent  on  the  other  desire. 

Different  Forms  of  Rivalry.  This  rivalry  of  im- 
pulses or  desires  may  take  different  forms.  Two  actual 
feelings  may  prompt  in  different  directions.  Thus  a 
child  comes  in  tired  and  hot  from  a  walk.  He  desires 
to  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  and  quench  his 
thirst  Or  two  represented  feelings  or  particular 
ends  may  collide,  as  in  the  case  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Or,  again,  two  permanent  ends 
may  collide,  as  in  the  common  case  of  the  opposition 
between  an  arduous  pursuit  of  study  and  a  regard  for 
healtlu  Finally  an  impulse  of  one  order  may  collide 
with  one  of  another  order  below  or  above  it.  Thus  a 
represented  feeling  may  oppose  itself  to  an  actual  one, 
a3  in  the  common  antagonism  between  the  pleasure 
of  indolence  and  a  desire  to  make  an  exertion  for 
some  purpose.  Or  a  permanent  end  may  oppose  itself 
to  a  lower  impulse.  The  collisions  between  appetite 
and  a  prudent  regard  for  health,  between  the  im- 
pulses of  play  and  the  motives  of  study,  are  famiUar 
examples  of  this  opposition. 

Strife  ot  Desires  and  its  Passive  Resolution.    When 
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the  mind  is  thus  at  the  same  time  drawn  towards  land 
repelled  from  an  action,  or  drawn  towards  two  diflFerent 
lines  of  action,  there  arises  a  postponement  of  action 
and  a  process  of  alternate  inclination  in  this  and  that 
direction*  To  revert  to  our  illustration.  The  girl 
pictures  the  pleasures  of  the  walk :  images  of  the 
shady  lanes,  their  banks  sown  with  primroses,  the 
sound  of  birds,  and  so  on,  succeed  one  another.  While 
these  are  before  the  mind  there  is  a  nascent  impulse 
to  comply  with  the  brother's  suggestion.  But  before 
this  impulse  has  time  to  work  itself  out  the  other 
series  of  images,  remaining  in  the  cool  of  the  house, 
and  perusing  the  pleasant  story,  arise  and  excite  a 
desire  towards  the  alternative  course.  This  successive 
excitation  of  desire  which  is  instantly  opposed  by 
another  force,  gives  rise  to  a  painful  sense  of  conflict. 
This  process  tends  to  terminate  of  itself.  One  of  the 
impulses  often  proves  stronger  and  more  persistent  than 
the  other,  and  so  succeeds  in  expelling  it  altogether,  and 
having  its  way.  Or  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict  itself 
is  so  great  as  to  hasten  a  result  one  way  or  another. 
The  mind  follows  out  one  of  the  opposing  impulses 
rather  than  go  on  enduring  the  conflict.  A  strong 
tendency  to  act  somehow  at  the  time  greatly  expe- 
dites this  passive  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Children 
with  strong  active  impulses  and  weak  power  of  repre- 
senting consequences  are  incapable  of  such  a  prolonged 
process  of  alternate  representation  and  desire. 

This  purely  pasBive  process  of  resolution  answers  in  certain  respects 
to  the  effect  of  a  number  of  mechanical  forces  acting  on  one  and  the 
same  body.  Just  as  the  body  tends  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  stronger 
force,  so  action  tends  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  stronger  desire.  And 
just  as  two  opposed  forces  when  equal  may  counteract  one  another  pro- 
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dndng  a  itate  of  equilibrium  and  nst»  so  two  oppodng  desires  may  just 
eonntenct  one  another  and  so  prodooe  as  their  conjoint  result  not  action 
but  inaction.  But  Uus  rarely  happens  with  the  young  and  those  strongly 
disposed  to  activity.  The  tendency  to  act  somehow,  which  is  greatly 
enforced  by  the  growing  aversion  to  the  pain  of  conflict^  operates  as  a 
powerful  factor  on  the  side  of  some  action.^  Which  action  is  fiually 
carried  out,  is  in  cases  of  approximately  equal  stimuli  reiy  much  a 
matter  of  accident,  depending  on  which  of  the  impulses  happens  to  be 
in  the  ascendant  or  most  distinctiy  present  at  the  ^moment  when  the 
desire  to  act  somehow,  and  the  aversion  to  the  pain  of  conflict  reach  a 
certain  strength. 

Regulated  Conflict :  Deliberation.  Thus  far  we  have 
supposed  the  process  of  inhibition  of  action  and  con- 
flict of  impulse^  as  well  as  its  resolution,  to  be  a 
comparatively  passive  one  in  which  the  several  con- 
tending impulses  are  left  uncontrolled  to  determine  the 
result  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  strength. 
And  this  supposition  corresponds  roughly  at  least 
with  many  of  our  complex  actions,  and  more  parti- 
cularly those  of  early  life  when  the  will-power  is  low. 

But  the  development  of  the  will  implies  a  trans- 
formation of  this  comparatively  passive  process  into 
an  active  one,  in  which  a  new  element  enters,  that 
which  we  customarily  mark  off  as  an  effort  of  will  in 
arresting  and  controlling  impulse.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  new  factor,  the  process  of  contention 
becomes  regulated  and  takes  on  the  form  of  an  effort 
not  to  follow  out  an  impulse,  and  a  resulting  process 
of  deliberation.  The  will  exerts  itself  in  a  new  and 
more  difficult  form,  in  striving  not  to  act  but  to 
postpone  action,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  several 
conflicting  considerations  to  come  up. 

1  The  pain  of  conflict  in  soch  a  caae,  being  proportionate  to  the  intenrity 
and  persistence  of  the  desires,  will  in  general  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  those 
having  a  strongly  marked  active  temperament 
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This  form  of  will-exertion,  striving  not  to  act  at  the 
moment,  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  To  begin  with, 
it  presupposes  the  presence  of  a  new  and  highly  re- 
presentative motive,  namely,  the  apprehension  of,  and 
aversion  to,  the  evils  of  rash  or  impulsive  action. 
This  motive  is  a  slow  growth  presupposing  many  ex- 
periences, careful  attention  to  the  less  obvious  and 
immediate  results  of  action  and  even  processes  of 
comparison  and  abstraction.  And  while  the  motive 
to  such  voluntary  inhibition  of  impulse  is  thus  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  the  act  of  inhibiting  is  itself  beset 
with  peculiar  difficulty.  To  strive  not  to  act  when 
impulse  prompts  implies  a  considerable  power  of  at- 
tention, an  ability  to  keep  a  representation  steadily 
before  the  mind  when  it  tends  to  be  overpowered  by 
impulse.  This  again  involves  the  strengthening  of 
the  higher  brain  centres,  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
those  motor  centres  which  seem  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned in  volitional  attention.  Hence  the  special  diffi- 
culty of  such  exertion  in  the  case  of  the  young,  who, 
moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  are  characterised  by  a 
powerful  bent  to  action. 

•  The  will  having  thus  exerted  itself  in  checking 
action,  proceeds  to  supervise  the  process  of  alternation 
and  collision  of  impulse.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention 
is  voluntarily  directed  to  the  several  objects  desired  so 
as  to  keep  them  all  before  the  mind  long  enough  to 
estimate  precisely  the  full  value  of  each  in  itself,  and 
to  compare  these  values  one  with  another.  Thus  if 
it  be  simply  a  question  of  doing  or  not  doing  a 
particular  thing,  the  mind  carefully  counts  up  the 
advantages    and    disadvantages    and    sets   the    one 
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against  the  other.  Or  if  it  be  a  case  of  two  rival 
ends,  it  compares  one  object  of  desire  with  another, 
so  as  to  determine  their  relative  magnitude  or  value. 
This  is  known  as  deliberation. 

In  addition  to  this  deliberation  respecting  ends, 
there  is  a  deliberation  respecting  means.  Here  the 
co-operation  of  intellect  in  volition  becomes  much 
more  distinct  The  estimation  of  this  and  that  end, 
though  involving  oottpaiison  and  discrimination,  is 
ultimately  a  matter  for  feeling  and  desire.  The  pro- 
cess of  deliberation  simply  allows  of  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  individual's  desires.  In  the  ease  of 
deliberating  about  means,  however,  the  estimation  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  (practical)  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment In  order  to  know  which  action  will  best 
contribute  to  a  desired  result,  we  have  to  recall  the 
different  degrees  of  perfection  in  which  the  actions 
have  usually  brought  this  about,  and  also  the  various 
degrees  of  probability  of  the  several  means  being 
effective.  This  presupposes  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Choice  or  Decision.  As  the  final  stage  of  this  regu- 
lated process  of  conflict  we  have  an  act  of  choice  or 
decision.  After  duly  weighing  the  pleasure  and  pain, 
the  good  and  evil,  resulting  from  any  action  the  one  is 
seen  to  preponderate  over  the  other.  Then  the  mind 
knowingly  chooses  or  decides  to  act  or  not  to  act 
Thus,  to  return  to  our  illustration,  the  child  finding 
that  the  probable  evil  of  running  out  into  the  garden 
is  greater  than  the  good,  abandons  the  wish,  and 
decides  not  to  act  This  involves  a  dismissal  of  the 
alluring  image  from  the  mind.     Similarly  in  the  case 
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of  rival  ends.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  other  example, 
the  girl  finding  that  on  the  whole  the  pleasure  of 
remaining  at  home  is  greater  than  that  of  taking  a 
walk  decides  on  the  former  course,  deliberately  selecting 
it  as  the  better.  In  like  manner  the  mind  chooses 
between  different  means,  deciding  which  course  of 
action  is  best  fitted  to  bring  about  a  desired  end. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  resulting  decision  is  rarely 
of  the  perfect  form  here  described.  The  force  of 
activity  or  the  tendency  to  do  something,  aided  by 
an  impulse  to  escape  from  the  painful  state  of  conflict, 
fi?equently  helps  to  resolve  the  point,  both  in  choosing 
ends  and  choosing  means,  in  a  comparatively  passive 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  decisions  of 
early  life. 

It  is  plain  from  tlie  above  account  of  choice  that  it  is  related  to  dis- 
crimination.  It  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  in  the  region  of  action  what 
disciimination  is  in  that  of  inteUection.  And  just  as  we  recognised  an 
implicit  discrimination,  in  which  only  one  term  is  present  to  the  mind 
at  the  time,  and  an  explicit  in  which  both  terms  are  present,  being 
distinctly  compared  one  with  another,  so  we  may  distinguish  between 
an  implicit  and  an  explicit  choice.  Thus  there  is  a  rudiment  of  choice 
in  an  animal's  selection  of  nutritious  substances.^  On  the  other  hand, 
explicit  choice  involving  comparison  (of  ends  or  means)  belongs  to  the 
higher  stages  of  will-development 

Calmness  and  Strength  of  Will.  The  ability  to 
check  impulse. or  postpone  action,  and  to  deliberate 
and  choose,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  calm  enlightened 
and  regulated  will  Its  development  is  a  slow  process 
and  only  commences  in  early  life.  The  young  child 
cannot  defer  acting.     In  cases  of  conflict  the  pressure 

1  This  Is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Romanes  has  employed  the  term  choice, 
maklikg  it  co^eztensive  with  conscious  action  (MenUU  Etolution  in  AniwdU^ 
Chap.  L). 
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of  imptdses,  assisted  by  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict 
itself,  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  is  unable  to  master 
the  rival  forces  and  reduce  them  to  order.  He  wants 
too  the  intelligence  for  comparing  and  deciding. 

The  most  miportant  ingredient  in  the  natural  basis 
of  this  higher  power  of  will  is  a  certain  retentiveness 
/for  feelings,  more  especially  painful  experiences.  As 
observed  above,  children  have  not  an  equally  good 
memory  for  the  ple^urable  and  painful  And  a 
strong  tendency  to  action  favours  the  dwelling  on 
the  attractions  to,  rather  than  the  deterrents  from 
an  action.  Children  very  early  show  differences  in 
this  respect,  as  in  varying  degrees  of  rashness,  cau- 
tiousness or  circumspection  of  temper.  Along  with 
this  element  of  caj^ousness  there  must  go  a  certain 
strength  of  the  practical  intelligence.  A  good  chooser 
\must  not  only  be  able  to  master  impulse,  he  must 
ue  ablejtq  weigh  and  compare.  We  thus  see  that 
vigorous  actiyit^  is  not  the  only  condition  of  a  strong 
will  Disciplined  strength  depends  on  a  combination 
of  active%igour,  strengtn^of  desire  and  impulse,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  cautiousness  on  the  other.  Its 
natural  foundation  lies  between  the  extremes  of  over- 
activity leading  to  rashness,  and  of  over-cautiousness 
leading  to  inaction. 

Resolution:  Perseverance.  One  other  common 
accompaniment  of  this  higher  and  more  reflective  type 
of  action  remains  to  be  touched  on,  namely,  resolu- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
determination  to  perform  an  action  which  is  seen  to 
lead  to  a  desired  end.  It  is  something  more  than 
deciding  on  an  end,  and  an  appropriate  action,  as  good 
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Such  decision  often  passes  instantly  into  action,  in 
which  case  the  stage  of  resolution  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped. Thus  resolution  has  reference  to  an  action 
not  capable  of  being  carried  out  at  the  instant  For 
example,  a  child  breaks  something :  decides  that  it  is 
best  to  tell  his  mother :  and  finally  resolves  to  do  so 
when  he  next  sees  her.  Eesolution  is  thus  the  internal 
equivalent  of  a  complete  voluntary  action  (and  so 
differs  from  a  mere  desire  to  act),  though  the  completed 
mental  process  is  debarred  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  from  issuing  in  the  final  stage,  the  external 
action.  It  involves  a  distinct  belief  in  the  future 
occurrence  of  certain  circumstances,  and  a  preliminary 
volitional  activity  in  the  shape  of  expectant  attention 
and  a  preparedness  to  act  in  a  definite  way  when  the 
moment  arrives.  Being  thus  the  most  fully  developed 
form  of  the  psychical  process  of  willing,  resolution  is 
commonly  taken  as  the  type  of  all  volition.  To  will\ 
is  pre-eminently  to  resolve  to  do  a  thing. 

It  is  plain  from  this  brief  account  of  resolution  that 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  all  prolonged  actions 
and  chains  of  actions.  For  in  every  such  case  it  is 
not  enough  to  will  each  action  at  the  moment  of  its 
performance,  all  stages  of  the  action  must  from  the 
first  be  resolved  on. 

There  is  a  germ  of  resolution  in  ordinary  actions, 
since  they  commonly  involve  a  prolonged  series 
of  movements.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  simple  case, 
the  child  that  decides  to  go  out  and  play  must, 
it  is  plain,  maintain  this  decision  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  carry  it  into  practice.  It  is,  however,  in 
those  more  lengthy  actions  or  chains  of  action  which 
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involve  distant  results  that  the  stage  of  resolution 
comes  distinctly  into  view.  In  all  serious  undertals- 
ings,  as  in  learning  to  swim,  in  working  for  a  prize, 
the  mind  has  to  go  on  directing  itself  to  one  end,  and, 
in  subordination  to  this,  resolving  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
longed succession  of  active  steps. 

Here  power  of  will  is  manifested  in  strength  and 
pertinacity  of  resolve.  A  child  with  a  robust  will 
perseveres  in  spite  of  difficulties,  does  not  relax 
effort  because  of  a  delay  in  success.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  other  objects,  or  by 
the  example  and  persuasion  of  others.  This  quality 
of  (^^m^yn  resolution  involves  the  power  of  keeping 
steadily  beforeT;h^mind  a  definite  result,  and  shutting 
out  all  consideratiohsswhich  would  cause  the  will  to 
deflect  from  this  particutlcrs^ection.  It  thus  implies 
a  certain  continuity  of  intere^t^^d  persistence  of  the 
attention  in  a  particular  direcfeiwk^^^t)  is  in  the 
sphere  of  action  what  concratration  is  m  the  sphere 
of  knowledge. 

While  we  have  consideied  leeolntion  on  its  poeitiTe  side  only  (as 
resolution  to  do),  we  may  see  at  once  that  the  same  process  is  inyolyed 
in  its  negative  side  (resolution  not  to  do)L  To  lesolve  not  to  do  a  thing 
involyes  the  anticipation  of  a  certain  dtoation,  the  prompting  to  a 
certain  action,  and  the  preparedness  of  mind  to  curb  the  impulse. 
Resolution,  though  conceived  here  to  follow  a  process  of  dioice,  ire- 
quentiy  appears  without  any  ezplidt  comparison  of  different  actions. 
Its  sufficient  conditions  are  a  desire  suggesting  a  certain  action  which  is 
recognised  as  realisable  in  the  future.  Since  resolution  implies  the 
representation  of  future  circumstances,  it  penists  only  so  long  as  the 
anticipation  of  these  recurs.  Hence  many  resolutions  are  tempoiaiy 
only.  Again,  since  tesolutions  are  ariiyed  at  in  the  absence  of  the 
appropriate  circumstances,  they  are,  even  when  strong  and  persistent, 
no  guarantee  for  actual  performance.  Their  future  efficiency  depends  on 
the  adequate  representation  of  all  the  dicumstances.  This  accounts  for 
the  ignominious  collapse  of  so  many  brave  resolutions  when  bronghi 
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face  to  face  with  actual  circumBtanoes.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  olMerved 
that  increase  in  the  power  of  foreseeing  action  tends  to  widen  the  area 
of  resolution.  Thus  so  far  as  our  dailj  actions  become  ordered  according 
to  a  plan,  they  all  have  a  stage  of  resolution  as  their  antecedent  We 
habitually  look  forward  to  the  succession  of  actions  making  up  the 
business,  &c.,  of  the  day,  and  resolve  to  perform  them  in  due  order  as 
circumstances  occur.  And  the  subordination  of  action  to  ruling  ends 
implies,  as  hinted  above,  a  habitual  state  of  resolution,  that  is  prepared- 
ness to  act  in  certain  ways  in  certain  circumstancesL 

Firmness  of  Will.  This  quality  of  resoluteness  is 
one  of  high  moral  value.  It  i&  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  firm  or  stable  will  It  is  to  some  ex* 
tent  distinct  from  the  power  of  choosing  and  coming  to 
a  decision,  for  many  persons  who  find  great  difficulty  in 
choosing  are  strong  and  unmoved  when  they  have  once 
made  a  choice.  The  excess  of  this  quality  is  \gbstinacy) 
which  will  not  face  the  fa<;t  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
effort,  which  refuses  to  profit  by  new  experience,  and 
to  learn  from  the  advice  of  others.  Children  through 
their  inability  to  represent  steadily  the  remote  future 
are  commonly  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  will  which 
is  required  for  attaining  a  distant  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  strong  impulses  to  action,  and 
their  disinclination  to  defer  doing  things  and  to  con- 
sider, lead  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  others  tg  guide 
and  persuade  them.  This  gives  to  them  that  appear- 
ance of  obstinacy  (self-will)  which  we  are  apt  to 
regard  as  a  characteristic  of  childhood.  But  there 
are  well-marked  individual  differences  among  children 
in  this  respect. 

Self-control,  (a)  Control  of  Action.  The  term  self- 
control  points  to  the  ability  of  the  developed  will  to 
overcome  and  keep  within  due  limits  special  forces  or 
tendencies  viewed  as  opposed  to  it  at  the  time.     It 
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thus  consists  in  the  main  of  what  has  here  been 
called  inhibition.  .All  inhibition  is  however  not  con- 
trol. In  order  that  it  be  dignified  with  that  name 
it  must  be  of  the  active  kind  (involving  an  eflFort  not 
to  do  something  or  to  suppress  an  impulse),  bringing 
into  exercise  the  highest  form  of  will-activity  in  the 
shape  of  voluntary  attention,  and  further  include  the 
subordination  of  a  comparatively  presentative  impulse 
to  a  representative  or  rational  motive.  The  term  has 
thus  a  reference  to  the  order  of  development.  Con- 
^trol  is  subordination  of  the  earlier  to  the  later.  It  is 
something  not  natural  to  the  child,  but  difficult  and 
involving  effort.  The  term  has  too  a  slightly  ethical 
significance,  and  implies,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the 
sway  of  the  higher  and  worthier  motive  over  the 
lower  and  less  worthy.^ 

The  first  variety  of  self-control  is  the  control  of 
action  or  active  impulse.  By  this  is  meant  in  the 
first  place,"and  principally,  the  restraining  of  any 
kind  of  tendency  to  movement  growing  out  of  a 
simple  or  early  form  of  impulse.  Thus  it  includes 
the  ability  to  inhibit  not  only  impulses  to  act  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  gratification,  but  tendencies  ta 
anovement  springing  out  of  restlessness  or  desire  to 
act,  and  also  the  dispositions  (whether  congenital  or 
due  to  habit)  to  move  in  response  to  certain  sensory 
stimuli,  and  to  conjoin  movements  in  certain  ways. 

Although  the  control  of  action  consists  mainly  of 
this  negative  mode  of  activity,  the  inhibiting  of  im- 

^  The  repression  of  a  generous  impolse  by  calling  in  pradential  conmdera- 
tions  would  illustrate  a  psychological  process  of  self-control,  though  hardly 
an  cthicaL 
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pulse  to  movement,  it  includes  as  a  subordinate  feature^ 
a  positive  mode  of  activity.  This  is  the  ability  and 
readiness  to  exert  activity  and  perform  actions  when 
these  are  in  themselves  or  their  immediate  conse- 
quences disagreeable.  The  full  control  or  command 
of  the  active  organs  implies  the  ability  to  bring  them 
into  activity  when  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
moment  deter  from  action.^ 

Stages  of  Self-control.  It  follows  from  our  brief 
account  of  the  development  of  the  will  that  there  is  a 
gradual  progress  in  self-control.  The  simplest  form  is\ 
seen  when  an  actual  feeling  is  checked  and  overpowered] 
by  the  mere  anticipation  of  a  feeling.  Thus  when  a 
child  overcomes  his  indolence  and  sets  about  preparing 
his  lesson  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  he  is  exercising 
the  power  of  self-controL  Again  when  a  new  and 
immediate  gratification  is  postponed  to  a  distant  one, 
as  when  a  child  puts  by  his  sweetmeats  in  order  to 
enjoy  them  to-morrow,  he  exercises  self-controL 

A  mucli  higher  stage  of  control  is  reached  when 
intelligence  is  developed  and  the  child  apprehends^ 
enduring  ends,  or  interests,  such  as  health,  reputation^ 
and  knowledge.  The  subordination  of  particular  and 
temporary  ends  to  these  general  and  permanent 
interests  is  an  exercise  of  control.  Thus  the  child 
reaches  a  higher  form  of  control  when  he  sets  the 
maintenance  of  his  health  before  him  as  an  enduring 
end,  and  represses  all  desires  inconsistent  with  this. 
In  this  way  he  practises  the  virtue  of  temperance.^ 

The  highest  stage  of  this  self-control,  in  so  far  as  it 

^  The  term  'command/  though  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  'control,' 
to  point  more  distinctly  to  this  positive  aspect 
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has  to  do  with  personal  good,  is  the  exercise  of  pm- 
^^dence.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  several  aims  and 
interests  of  life  are  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  the  greatest 
sum  of  happiness  to  the  individual  This  implies  the 
subordination  of  each  of  the  enduring  interests,  health, 
knowledge,  &c.,  to  a  still  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive principle  of  action.  And  such  subordination 
involves  an  effort  to  restrain  a  lower  force  by  means 
of  a  higher. 

Finally,  the  individual  good  is  subordinated  in  a 
^^measure  to  the  common  good.     The  general  good  or 
happiness,  including  that  of  ourselves  and  of  others, 
is  a  wider  principle  of  action  than  personal  good,  and 
easily  conflicts  with  it      Children  naturally  desire 
their  own  happiness,  and  are  but  little  concerned 
about  the  good  of  others.     To  restrain  selfish  prompt- 
ings, to  consider  what  others  like  and  expect,  involves 
an  effort  of  self-control  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  kind. 
The  pursuit  of  *  common'  interests,  as  knowledge 
and  art,  since  they  lift  the  individual  above   the 
thought  of  personal  good,  and  attach  him  to  an  object 
of  common  pursuit,  may  be  said  to  limit  in  a  manner 
the  egoistic  promptings.    But  the  motives  which  most 
\.       effectively  oppose  and  check  the  personal  aims  and 
^*       /  desires  are  those  of  duty,  benevolence,  and  generally 
nT        \what  we  call  humanity.      It  is  in  the  collisions  of 
interest  and  duty,  of  egoistic  and  *  altruistic'  prompting, 
that  the  highest  attainments  in  the  art  of  self-control 
are  reached. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  motive  of  benevolence  which  underlies  the 
pursuit  of  others'  happiness  to  the  motives  prompting  to  individual  or 
personal  good,  is  a  matter  of  great  psychological  difficulty.    It  has  been 
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already  pointed  out  that  in  aiming  at  relieving  anoUiei's  pain,  or  at 
increasing  his  pleasure,  we  in  a  manner  substitute  his  welfare  for 
our  own.  The  peculiarity  of  this  type  of  action  is  recognised  clearly 
enough  in  the  everyday  distinction  between  selfish  and  unselfbh  or  dis- 
interested conduct,  a  distinction  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
ethical  discussion.  Although  a  sympathetic  person  himself  derives 
pleasure  from  ministering  to  another's  pleasure,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  distinctly  represented  in  a  benevolent  action.  Hence  this 
mode  of  action  has  been  withdrawn  by  some  from  the  class  of  volitional 
actions  proper.  Thus  Dr.  Bain  regards  it  as  analogous  to  the  group  of 
ideo-motor  actions  or  those  actions  due  to  the  force  of  persistent  ideas 
(id^  fixes),    (See  The  Emotions  and  ^  Willy  Pt.  L,  Chap.  VI.,  §  12.)  ^ 

These  operations  of  self-control  wl^en  intelligently 
performed  may  assume  the  form  of  acts  of  obedience  to 
a  self-imposed  command.  The  agent  applies  to  himself 
the  rule  or  maxim  '  Be  temperate,'  *  Be  truthful,'  and 
so  forth.  In  this  way  the  child  from  simply  obeying 
an  external  authority  and  following  external  counsel 
learns  to  obey  the  inward  voice,  and  to  follow  the 
persuasions  of  reason. 

(b)  Control  of  Feelings.  The  growth  of  will  thus 
manifests  itself  in  checking  and  overpowering  im- 
pulse or  lower  motive,  and  generally  in  curbing  and 
governing  movement.  But  this  is  not  the  only  form 
of  self-controL  The  will  is  called  on  to  restrain  and 
regulate  other  forces  lying  outside  the  region  of  action 
proper. 

Of   these    extraneous  forces  the   first  and  most  \ 
obvious  is  feeling,  emotion  or  passion.     Feeling  as  we 
have  seen  discharges  itself  in  movement.    The  control 
of  feeling  is  thus  analogous  in  certain  respects  to  that 
of  impulse.     The  first  thing  a  child  has  to  do  in 

'  On  the  nature  of  benevolent  or  disinterested  action  consult  further  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  Book  L,  Chap.  IV.,  §  8 ;  and  Mr.  Stephen's 
SeUnce  of  Ethics,  Chap.  VI. 
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checting  the  force  of  passion  (anger,  grief,  &c.)  is  to 
/  inliibit  the  external  actions,  such  as  crying,  and  throw- 
( ing  the  arms  about.  Here  some  eflFect  is  produced  in 
the  motor  centres  as  in  the  case  of  restraining  impul- 
sive action.  Since,  moreover,  feeling  and  its  bodily 
expression  are  closely  connected  one  with  another  it 
follows  that  this  arrest  of  external  action  will  tend  to 
some  extent  to  allay  the  feeling  itself.  By  making 
an  eflfort  to  repress  the  signs  of  grief,  the  grief  seems 
to  lessen. 

What  the  exact  eflFect  of  this  restraint  of  external 
movements  will  be  in  any  given  case  depends 
partly  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling.  If  an  emo- 
tion say  of  anger  is  very  intense,  the  suppression 
of  its  external  signs  may  do  little  to  stifle  the  feeling 
itself.  The  mind  may  cherish  the  passion  internally 
brooding  on  ideas  of  satisfaction.  The  result  of  such 
external  self-restraint  will  vary  too  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  When  this  is  favourable  to 
tenacity  of  feeling,  it  may  smoulder  on  and  have 
sway  over  the  mind  even  when  its  outer  expression 
has  been  checked.^  Hence  the  need  of  some  additional 
means  of  restraining  feeling.  This  will  be  spoken  of 
presently. 
/^  The  control  of  feeling  is  a  more  difl[icult  attainment 
C  than  that  of  active  impulse.  Children's  feelings  are 
violent  and  all-subduing  at  the  time,  and  the  will  is 

^  The  failure  of  the  inhibition  of  its  external  movement  to  repress  a  feeling 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  muscular  actions  though  adding  something  to 
the  feeling  serve  as  a  channel  of  relief  or  escape  for  the  pressure  of  emotion. 
This  effect  of  relief  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  quick-tempered 
persons.  (See  Dr.  Cupenter,  Uc:nJtal  Phynologyt  Book  I.,  Chap.  VIL,  §  265, 
^.§270.) 
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sometimes  called  on  to  stay  a  torrent.  The  first 
efforts  at  self-restraint  only  begin  when  the  power  of 
controlling  active  impulse  has  been  exercised  up  to  a 
certain  point.  This  gives  the  necessary  ability  to 
inhibit  movement.  To  this  we  must  add  the  circum- 
stance that  the  motives  to  the  control  of  feeling  are 
late  in  their  development.  Children  are  proverbially 
frank  in  manifesting  feeling.  It  requires  considerable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ill  effects  of  imre- 
strained  passion  on  the  child's  wellbeing,  as  well  as  a 
certain  measure  of  regard  for  others,  to  practise  this 
form  of  self-control. 

Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  volitional  control; 
though  mainly  a  negative  process  of  inhibition,  in- 
cludes a  positive  element.  The  command  of  th^ 
feelings  by  the  will  implies  the  ability  and  disposition/ 
to  assist  in  calling  up  desirable  emotions.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  art  of  good  manners,  which  involves 
the  deliberate  cultivation  of  kindly  feeling,  and  still 
more  distinctly  in  all  self-appointed  exercises  for 
promoting  moral  and  religious  feeling. 

(c)  Control  of  the  Thoughts.  A  second  group  of 
forces  against  which  the  will  has  in  a  manner  to  work 
in  order  to  subordinate  them  to  its  own  ends,  are  those  v 
of  intellect.  By  these  are  meant  the  tendency  of 
all  presentations  or  representations  when  they  occur 
to  attract  the  attention,  together  with  the  tendency 
of  these  when  present  in  the  mind  to  suggest  or  call 
up  other  images  or  thoughts  in  any  way  associated 
with  them.  The  inhibitory  action  of  the  will  in  coun- 
teracting these  forces  is,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
immediately  connected  with  a  positive  action,  namely, 
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the  fixing  and  detainlDg  of  certaiix  preBentations  or 
representations  before  the  mind  so  as  to  secure  their 
greatest  measure  of  distinctness,  and  the  aiding  in 
the  calling  up  of  representations  of  which  the  mind  ia 
at  the  time  in  need. 

As  we  have  seen,  intellectual  growth  and  dis- 
cipline imply  at  every  stage  the  control  of  these 
forces  or  tendencies  by  the  will  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  knowledge,  the  mind  is  exercised  in  giving 
fixed  attention  to  a  particular  external  object,  to  the 
disregard  of  other  and  distracting  sense-solicitations. 
Observation  means  the  ability  to  keep  the  attention 
concentrated  on  an  object  for  a  time,  and  to  resist 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  flit  from  this  to 
that  object.  Again,  in  learning  or  committing  some- 
thing to  megaory,  the  will  is  called  into  play  in  the 
form  of  concentration  on  the  subject  of  study.  And 
in  order  to  keep  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  his  lesson 
the  child  must  have  a  certain  power  both  of  shutting 
out  external  impressions,  and  of  excluding  any  associa- 
tions with  the  words  or  facts  he  is  committing  to 
memory  which  happen  to  be  foreign  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  this  power  of  controlling  the  forces  of 
suggestion  is  seen  in  'tiying  to  remember'  some- 
thing. Finally  in  the  higher  processes  of  construc- 
tive imagination,  of  abstraction  and  reasoning,  this 
power  oftuming  the  attention  away  firom  what  is 
interesting  and  of  resisting  the  forces  of  suggestion, 
is  called  into  exercise  in  a  much  higher  form.  All 
calm  and  regulated  thinking  implies  not  only  the 
power  of  turning  away  from  external  objects,  of 
'  abstraction '  in  the  popular  sense,  but  also  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  intellectualtrains  themselves,  the  capability 
of  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  or  succession  of  the 
images  or  ideas,  selecting  those  which  are  suitable  and 
retaining  them  before  the  mind,  and  excluding  those 
which  are  unsuitable. 

Connection  between  Control  of  Thought,  Feeling, 
and  Impulse.  While  we  have  thus  distinguished  be- 
tween these  three  forms  of  control,  we  may  easily  see 
that  they  are  closely  related  one  to  another.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  feeling,  thought,  and  action  are  to 
a  certain  extent  opposed  or  mutually  exclusive  states 
of  mind ;  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  posi- 
tive furtherance  of  any  one  by  the  conmiand  of  the 
will  involves  the  inhibition  of  the  opposing  force. 
A  word  or  two  will  suffice,  after  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  make  this  dear. 

To  begin  with  the  effects  of  feeling,  since  strong  or 
violent  emotion  of  all  kinds  agitates  the  mind,  dis- 
arranging the  mechanism  of  attention,  and  substi- 
tuting an  emotional  order  for  a  logical  order  in  the 
flow  of  the  thoughts,  it  follows  that  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  presupposes  the 
capability  of  controlling  feeling.  And  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  effects,  emotion  takes  possession  of  the 
muscular  system,  it  is  plain  that  the  inhibition  of 
feeling  is  involved  in  the  fiill  command  of  the  move- 
ments. Once  more,  since  external  action  and  internal 
thought  are  opposed  states  of  mind,  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  will  include  the 
inhibition  of  movement.  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  very  attitude  of  attention,  even  when  directed 
externally  to  objects  of  sense,  is  one  of  bodily  stillness 
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or  cessation  of  movement  And  the  internal  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  to  the  thoughts  of  the  mind 
illustrates  this  inhibition  of  movement  in  intellectual 
activity  still  more  plainly.* 

We  may  now  look  at  the  relation  between  the 
control  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the 
actions,  as  determined,  not  by  the  .opposition,  but  by 
the  connection  between  these  mental  states.  And 
here  we  have  to  do  with  two  cases,  namely,  the 
dependence  of  feeling  on  intellection,  and  of  action 
on  intellection  and  feeling. 

(1)  As  has  been  observed,  all  emotion  is  excited  in 
connection  with  intellectual  activitj^of^  some  kind. 
The  presence  of  a  feelingln  the  mind  depends  on 
an  intellectual  process.  Thus,  the  child's  vexation 
only  lasts  so  long  as  he  sees  or  thinks  about  the 
source  of  his  disappointment  Hence  the  importance 
of  controlling  the  thoughts  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  feelings.  As  was  pointed  out  just  now,  we  can 
only  very  imperfectly  control  feeling  by  repressing 
the  accompanying  external  movements.  The  only 
efficient  way  of  reaching  feeling  is  by  mastering  the 
intellectual  processes  concerned,  by  turning  the  mind 
by  an  effort  of  will  from  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
feeling,  and  directing  it  on  something  whoUy  foreign 
and  unconnected.    A  child's  feeling  of  disappointment 


^  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Fcrrier  that  the  internal  diffnsion  of  nenre-eneigy 
involved  in  thought,  and  the  external  difiiision  of  it  in  mnacalar  action,  viiy 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  Consequently,  "in  the  deepest  attention,  every  move- 
ment which  would  diminish  internal  diffusion  is  likewise  inhibited.  Henoe^ 
in  deep  thought  even  automatic  actions  are  inhibited,  and  a  man  who  becomes 
deep  in  thought  while  he  walks  may  be  observed  to  stand  still "  {Th4  FunC' 
tunu  of  the  Brain,  Chap.  XII.,  Sect  108). 
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when  not  very  intense  is  got  rid  of  without  an  effort 
of  will,  merely  by  a  diversion  of  the  attention  to 
some  new  object  with  its  connected  train  of  images. 
But  when  more  deep  and  persistent  it  can  only  be 
completely  dominated  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  will  in 
resolutely  turning  the  attention  to  something  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  feeling. 

(2)  Again,  feeling  and  thought  are  involved  in 
action.  An  emotion  either  actually  excited,  or  at  least 
called  up  in  a  representative  form,  is  the  impulse  to 
action.  In  order  then  to  control  impulse,  feeling  mus^ 
be  controlled,  and  along  with  this,  the  thoughts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  conditions  of  the  feeling.  The  im- 
pulse to  do  an  unkind  action  is  only  completely 
repressed,  when  the  feeling  of  anger  out  of  which 
it  springs  is  repressed,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  which  excites  the  feeling  banished  from  the 
mind.  Hence  the  importance  assigned  in  the  best^ 
ethical  systems  to  the  control  of  the  desires  andJ 
thoughts  '  of  the  heart '.  The  process  of  deliberation 
plaiiJy  implies  a  considerable  ability  in  controlling 
the  thoughts  and  along  with  these  the  feelings  de- 
pending on  them.  In  order  to  postpone  action  and 
to  consider  calmly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  course,  the  wiU  must  have  the  attention  well 
under  command. 


In  iUustrating  the  mutual  dependence  of  tlie  control  of  action, 
feeling,  and  thought,  we  have  confined  our  attention  for  the  most  part 
to  the  negative  or  inhibitory  aide  of  control  But  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  also  a  relation  between  these  forms  of  control  on  their  positive 
side.  That  is  to  say,  in  so  fEir  as  the  processes  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  are  connected,  the  promotion  of  the  one  by  an  exercise  of  the 
wiU  must  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  others.    Thus  since  feeling 
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involvee  representatioiiy  the  Tolnntaiy  coltivatioii  of  feelings  t^^  the 
cesthetic  or  rdigfioos  emotion,  dependa  Uigelj  on  deliberately  fixing  the 
thoughts  on  the  appropriate  objects  and  ideas.  ConTetselj  an  exertion 
of  will  in  furthering  intellectual  activity  (concentration  of  mind)  may 
be  aided  by  voluntarily  directing  the  thoughts  to  the  value  or  desira- 
bility of  luiowledge  and  so  aiding  in  the  excitation  of  a  feeling  and 
motive.  Similarly  a  feeling  may  to  some  extent  be  voluntarily  pro- 
moted by  taking  on  the  outward  expressioni  Finally,  sustained  mua- 
cuhur  exertion  depends  largely  on  a  fixing  of  the  attention,  or  a  steady 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  object  or  idea  fitted  to  excite  feeling  and 
desire. 

Limits  of  Control.  All  voluntary  self-control  has 
its  lunits.  There  is  a  strength  of  impulse  which  no 
motive  force  can  overcome.  No  threat  would  hold  back 
a  man  parched  with  thirst  if  water  were  placed  near 
his  lips.  So  too  there  is  a  force  of  passion  against 
which  the  will  is  powerless.  And  the  most  potent 
suggestions  or  tendencies  of  thought  ('inseparable 
associations,*  *  necessary  beliefs ')  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  will  The  strength  of  any  person's  will  in 
control  is  measured  most  obviously  by  the  amoimt 
of  force  overcome.  In  the  second  place  the  degree  of 
strength  displayed  is  estimated  in  relation  to  the 
eflFort  put  forth*     On  the  one  hand,  a  powerful  will 

"one  which  can  make  a  great  and  prolonged  effort 
I  On  the  other  hand,  strength  of  will  is  displayed  in 
'  the  absence  of  effort.     It  implies  the  ability  to  effect 

luch  at  a  small  cost  of  effort.  This  last  consideration 
refers  to  the  effect  of  repetition  and  habit  in  facilitating 
the  processes  of  control 

It  is  here  asstimed  that  the  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  wiU  in  the 
cases  compared  is  the  same ;  bnt  this  cannot  always  be  counted  on. 
Thus  two  men  may  have  equal  power  of  wiU,  but  if  the  passions  of  the 
one  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  other,  there  will  be  a  less 
perfect  command  of  feeling  in  the  former  case.    A  good  stoic  is  com* 
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monlj  (if  not  always)  not  merely  a  man  of  a  certain  strength  of  will, 
but  a  man  of  relatively  weak  passions.  This  answers  to  the  pathological 
fact  that  the  loss  of  self-control  may  arise  either  through  the  increase 
of  the  force  to  be  mastered,  or  the  impairment  of  the  volitional  power 
of  resisting  and  overcoming.  ^ 

Pliysiology  of  Self-controL  All  self-control  appears  to  imply  the 
activity  of  certain  higher  brain-centres,  more  particnlarly  the  motor 
centres  concerned  in  voluntary  attention.  These  centres  are  the  highest 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  ones  chiefly  engaged  in  all  the  more 
difficult  actions  involving  special  degrees  of  attention,  and  also  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  the  latest  to  be  developed.  With  this  fact  corres- 
ponds another,  namely,  that  as  answering  to  the  weakest  degree  of 
organisation  they  are  the  least  stable,  that  is,  the  most  easily  disturbed. 
This  is  seen  in  the  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control  which  marks  the 
weakening  of  brain  power  by  over-work,  the  excessive  use  of  stimulants, 
as  alcohol,  opium,  and  still  more  plainly  the  oncomings  of  mental  disease.' 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  physiological  processes  are  the 
same  in  all  cases  of  self-control.  In  the  control  of  movement  and  of 
feeling  nervous  influehce  appears  to  pass  from  the  higher  motor  centres 
(including  those  of  attention)  to  the  lower  motor  centres,  from  which 
the  process  of  innervation  concerned  in  the  impulsive  or  emotional 
movement  sets  out  But  whether  these  conditions  hold  good  also  in 
the  case  of  the  control  of  thought  is  disputed.  According  to  Prof. 
Bain  this  is  sa  In  controlling  the  thoughts  the  nervous  process  is 
still  some  influence  acting  on  the  motor  organs.  Since  according  to 
him  all  ideas  involve  a  muscular  element,  what  the  will  does  in  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  ideas  is  to  act  downwards  on  the  motor  structures 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand  Wnndt  holds  (as  we  have  seen)  that 
nervous  influence  may  pass  from  the  higher  motor  centres  directly  to 
the  fMUory  centres  concerned  in  representation.' 

Habit  and  Conduct.  The  principle  of  habit,  the 
application  of  which  to  the  lower  region  of  volition, 

1  This  is  well  shown  by  M.  Bibot  in  respect  both  of  the  loss  of  control  over 
impulse,  and  of  the  impairment  of  the  control  of  the  attention  and  the  flow 
of  images,  Le$  Maladia  de  la  VolanUs,  Chaps.  IL  and  III. 

*  On  this  impairment  of  the  power  of  self-control  under  the  action  of  stimu* 
lants,  and  in  mental  disease,  ftc,  see  Dr.  Carpenter,  Menial  Physiology,  Book 
II.,  Chaps.  XYII.  and  XYIIL  H.  Bibot  well  brings  out  how  in  mental 
disease  the  loss  of  self-control  shows  itself  both  in  an  impairment  of  the  power 
of  inhibition  (excess  of  impulse)  and  also  in  that  of  the  power  of  exciting 
actinty  (defect  of  impulse),  Xet  Maladies  de  la  FolonU,  Chaps.  L  and  II. 

*  For  an  account  of  Bain's  theory  see  The  Emotions  and  Will :  *  The  Will,' 
Chap^  lY.,  §  7,  p.  870  ;  e/,  Ferrier^  Th$  FuneUtms  qfthe  Brain,  §  loa 
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external  movement,  we  have  already  studied,  reigns 
in  the  higher  region  of  conduct  as  well.     The  pro- 
cesses of  deliberation  and  control  just  described  come 
ider  the  dominion  of  habit.     This  is  seen  in  our 
/everyday  way  of  speaking  about  them.     We  talk  of  a 
habit  of  reflection  or  deliberation,  and  of  a  habit  of 
[self-controL 

)eliberation  made  Habitual.  The  fundamental  fact 
emphasised  by  the  word  habit  is  that  any  kind  of 
action  becomes  more  perfect  by  repetition.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  Just  as  bodily  movements  at  first 
tentative,  unsteady,  and  involving  effort,  come  by 
repetition  to  be  certain,  steady,  and  easy,  so  the 
arrest  of  impulse  and  deliberation  grow  in  precision, 
steadiness,  and  facility. 

At  first  the  child  when  his  action  is  arrested  by 
an  apprehension  of  evil  consequences  vacillates,  is 
the  subject  of  contending  impulses,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do.  But  after  he  has  once  made  an  effort  to 
end  this  miserable  state  of  conflict,  and  decided  to  act 
according  to  reason,  he  has  taken  an  important  step 
in  moral  development.  The  next  time  a  collision 
(^occurs  reflection  and  decision  will  be  easier.  The 
vehement  forces  of  impulse  have  been  reined  in  to 
some  extent.  Every  new  exercise  of  the  power  makes 
the  pause,  the  consideration,  the  final  calm  decision  a 
less  arduous  process.  Finally  a  habit  of  deliberation 
is  formed.  The  promptings  of  impulse  and  of  the 
lower  motives  are  now  checked  without  appreciable 
effort  The  temporary  postponement  of  action,  and  the 
performance  of  the  preliminary  steps  of  deliberation 
and  rational  choice,  have  become  in  a  manner  natural 
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Basil  action  has  now  grown  impossible.  The  perfect 
development  of  this  habit  would  give  us  the  ancient 
ideal  of  a  'free'  man,  whom  reason  and  reflection 
have  set  free  from  the  promptings  of  appetite  and 
sense. 

Moral  Habitudes.  But  the  principle  of  habit  pro- 
duces other  effects  in  this  region  of  conduct.  The 
final  decision  after  deliberation,  if  a  rational  and  good 
one,  does  not  need  to  be  arrived  at  again  and  again. 
The  exercise  of  self-control  in  the  first  case  as  the 
outcome  of  a  process  of  reflection  will  become  in  suc- 
ceeding cases  the  exercise  of  control  without  such 
reflection.  Thus  a  child  who  has  begun  by  reflecting 
whether  he  shall  indulge  in  a  forbidden  enjoyment, 
say  staying  away  from  school,  or  reading  a  story  in 
class,  and  decided  not  to  do  so,  will  be  disposed  after- 
wards to  turn  away  from  this  particular  temptation 
at  once. 

This  shows  that  the  process  of  self-control  is  be^ 
coming  habitual  in  a  new  sense.  Certain  motives  are 
Acquiring  a  fixed  place  in  the  mind  as  ruling  forces, 
while  other  and  lower  forces  are  losing  ground.  Every 
repetition  of  this  kind  of  action  (that  is  of  action 
having  this  motive  or  reason)  tends  to  fix  conduct  in 
this  particular  direction.  The  feeling  {e.g.,  affection, 
sentiment  of  honour)  is  now  not  only  developed  as  a 
feeling,  but  passes  into  the  form  of  a  fixed  incKnation 
or  active  disposition  (e.g.,  to  be  obedient  and  helpful, 
to  avoid  what  is  mean).  Or  to  express  the  result 
another  way,  we  may  say  that  conduct  is  brought 
more  fully  under  the  sway  of  a  general  rule  or 
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maxim.^  This  result  is  what  is  known  as  moral  habi- 
tude.'  The  more  frequently  this  subordination  of 
impulse  to  a  higher  motive  has  been  carried  out  the 
more  easy  and  quasi-mechanical  does  it  become.  The 
impulse  has  no  time  to  make  its  force  felt,  the  domi- 
nant motive,  as  pride,  or  sense  of  duty,  being  followed 
out  uniformly  and  promptly.  The  control  of  impidse 
has  grown  perfect  through  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
motives,  the  wakefulness  and  alertness  of  which  are 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  intrusion  of  lower  desires. 

.  It  IB  obvious  from  this  brief  account  of  moral  habitudes  tbat  they 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  aUliabit  on  strength  or  firmness  of  assodar 
tion.  Thus  a  habit  of  veracity  involving  the  confirmed  disposition  to 
speak  the  truth  implies,  further,  that  this  particular  motive  or  tendency 
is  instantly  called  up  by  the  circumstances  (namely,  having  something 
to  tell  another).  The  perfection  of  the  moral  habitude  depends  on  this 
instant  excitation  of  the  higher  motive  before  the  lower  impulse  which 
would  impede  its  realisation  has  time  to  assert  itselL 

Definition  of  Character.  The  word  character  is 
used  in  everyday  language  to  mark  off  any  sort  of 
difference  in  mental  or  moral  qualities.  We  speak  of 
intellectual  peculiarities,  special  tastes,  and  so  on,  as 
entering  into  a  man's  character.  There  seems,  how- 
ever,  in  all  cases  to  be  a  special  reference  to  qualities 
4<l)elonging  to  the  active  side  of  the  mind.  Willing 
or  conduct  being  the  final  outcome  and  all-important 
result  of  mind  as  a  whole,  the  word  character  has 
come  to  connote  in  a  special  manner  active  qualities, 

^  On  the  way  in  which  the  dominant  motives  become  developed  into  con- 
sdoos  principles  or  maxims  of  conduct,  see  some  good  remarks  of  Wtits, 
Zshrbueh  der  Psyehologie,  §  56,  pp.  646  and  following. 

*  This  term  seems  best  to  answer  to  the  i(ig  ef  Aristotle,  which  exactly 
expresses  this  effect  of  action  in  developing  fixed  inclinations. 
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as  ruling  indinations  and  degree  of  Tolitional  energy, 
and  emotional  and  intellectual  peculiarities  only  so 
far  as  they  are  related  to  these. 

Every  individual  has  his  own  character.  This  is 
fixed  partly  by  his  innate  constitution  or  *  nature/ 
psychical  and  physical.  Such  a  quality  as  obstinacy 
foi  example  commonly  shows  itself  very  early  in  life 
and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  innate  peculi- 
arities of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
difference  in  external  surroundings,  family  life,  school 
discipline,  profession,  &c.,  serves  to  modify  the 
character  by  developing  certain  special  traits.  In 
this  way  innate  differences  are  partly  accentuated, 
partly  repressed  and  disguised. 

Moral  Character.  In  addition  to  this  everyday 
meaning  the  word  character  has  acquired  an  ethical 
significance.  It  refers  not  to  the  variable  peculiari- 
ties (original  and  acquired)  of  individuals,  but  to 
certain  common  moral  qualities  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  social  discipline  and  education  to  cultivate  in 
all  alike.  In  other  words  'character'  has  come  to 
stand  for  'good  character'.  And  a  good  character 
means  a  moral  and  virtuous  condition  of  mind,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  will,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  will  subserve  the  ends 
of  morality.  We  thus  see  that  every  good  or  moral 
man  possesses  a  character  in  a  double  sense.  He  has 
certain  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  motive,  &c.,  which 
give  his  nund  its  special  colour.  This  is  his  individual 
character.  Along  with  this  he  possesses  certain  vir- 
tuous tendencies  which  make  up  his  moral  character 
and    assimilate    him    to    other   moral   men.      This 

44 
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moral  character  is  largely  acquired,  being  the  product 
of  circumstances  and  education  supplemented  by  indi- 
vidual reflection.^ 

Moral  Character  as  Sum  of  Habitudes.  Confining 
ourselves  now  to  the  common  type  of  moral  character, 
we  see  at  once  that  this  consists  in  the  possession  of 
certain  acquired  tendencies  or  habitudes  which  we  call 
virtues,  both  private  ones  as  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, and  public  ones,  as  veracity,  justice,  and  bene- 
volence. The  excellence  of  the  character  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  strength  of  these  dominant  dispositions. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  all  comparatively  simple  and 
recurring  situations  where  a  lower  impulse  is  opposed 
to  a  higher  motive,  the  moral  habitude  shows  itself 
in  the  completeness  of  the  control  and  the  promptness 
of  the  right  or  good  action.  The  less  the  suscepti- 
\  bility  of  the  mind  to  a  lower  and  less  worthy  motive, 
the  better  the  character.  A  perfectly  temperate  man 
hardly  feels  the  temptation  to  excess.  The  perfectly 
truthful  man  cannot  entertain  the  proposal  to  say 
what  is  false.  The  height  of  moral  character  attained 
in  any  case  is  thus  determined  by  the  strength  and 
fixity  of  the  virtuous  dispositions,  their  degree  of 
ascendancy  over  passion,  and  foolish  or  wrong  im- 


1  This  distinction  between  variable  or  individual,  and  moral  character 
mast  not  be  pressed  too  far.  There  are  different  types  of  moral  character,  and 
so  individual  differences  find  a  certain  place  in  the  region  of  moral  character. 
The  various  definitions  of  character,  from  those  of  the  Stoics  downwards, 
accentuate  the  fact  or  feature  of  fixity  of  motive  or  consistency  in  action  («.^., 
the  Stoical  definition,  "semper  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle").  According 
to  Volkmann  character  consists  in  this,  that  every  volition  finds  its  maxim 
ready.  He  distinguishes  the  ethical  from  the  eudaemonistic  character,  re- 
marking that  in  the  former  the  onesidednesses  of  individual  temperament 
appear  much  more  compensated  tlun  in  the  latter.    {Op,  eiL,  §  154.) 
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pnlse.  This  iixity  obviously  involves  the  quality  of 
resoluteness  as  defined  above.  A  man  of  character  is 
one  who  follows  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and  virtuous 
with  persistence.^ 

Place  of  Deliberation  In  Character.  The  circum- 
stances of  life  do  not,  however,  always  allow  of  this 
simple  exercise  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Situations 
arise  in  which  the  prudent  course,  or  the  just  course, 
is  far  from  clear.  Thus  the  student  may  have  to  ask 
himself:  *  Will  it  be  better  for  me  to  lose  a  prize  than 
run  a  risk  of  impairing  my  health  V  "We  see  then 
that  while  a  moral  character  implies  the  supremacy  of 
the  higher  rational  and  virtuous  motives,  and  conse- 
quently a  readiness  to  act  on  them  at  once  in  all 
simple  cases,  it  further  includes  a  disposition  to  deli- 
berate carefully  in  all  the  more  complicated  and 
doubtful  cases.  The  function  of  the  will  which  we 
call  deliberatiug  and  choosing  is  thus  never  outgrown. 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  activity  of  the  will,  which  it 
is  ever  ready  to  exert  when  occasion  arises.  It  follows 
that  the  ideal  of  a  good  character  is  a  combination  of 
promptitude  in  following  the  right  when  the  right  is 
manifest,  with  wariness  and  a  disposition  to  reflect 
and  choose  rationally  and  rightly  whenever  the  right 
course  is  not  at  fiirst  apparent. 

Nature  of  higher  VolitioiL  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  volition  just  considered,  and  included  under  the  head  of  self- 
control,  are  different  in  kind  from  the  earlier  forms  of  feeling-impelled 
action.  It  is  in  this  later  stage  of  development  that  the  will  properly 
so-called  first  appears  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  a  force  above  desire 

1  On  the  interesting  question  how  &r  a  good  character  implies  suscepti- 
bility to  temptation,  and  sense  of  effort  in  doing  right,  see  some  valuable 
remarks  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  Scimce  of  Ethics,  Chap.  VII.,  §  3,  <  Effort*. 
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and  ayenion  and  vorking  down  on  the  mechanism  of  flie  earlier  action. 
Thifl  new  principle  of  action  is  known  aa  free-will  or  aa  the  aelf-deter- 
mining  ego.^  The  assomption  made  in  the  foregoing  analTsis  of  voli- 
tional  proceeees  is  that,  on  the  contraiyi  the  teztore  of  action  ia  the 
same  throughout^  and  that  the  later  operations  differ  from  the  earlier 
merely  in  respect  of  their  greater  complexity  and  representativenees. 
It  only  remains  to  make  this  assumption  more  explicit  and  to  justify  it 
by  a  brief  inspection  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  in  a  special 
maimer  to  support  the  hypothesis  oi  a  will  independent  of  feelii^  and 
aesire.  These  are  the  closely  connected  phenomena  known  as  effort  of 
will,  and  deliberative  choice. 

Effort  of  WUL  As  we  saw  above,  eveiy  desire  involves  a  tendency 
to  strive,  varying  with  its  strength  or  intensity.  The  full  consdonsness 
of  striving,  however,  arises  only  when  the  action  to  which  the  desire 
impels  is  difficult,  when  there  is  some  hindrance  or  obstruction  present 
In  this  case,  provided  the  desire  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  itself  aver 
against  this  obstacle,  we  have  the  peculiar  experience  known  as  effort 

This  experience  occurs  in  different  forms.  The  most  familiar  ane  is 
that  of  muscular  effort  This  as  was  pointed  out  arises  when  an  action 
to  which  desire  impels  us  is  excessive  (relatively  to  the  power  of  the 
organ  at  the  moment)  and  so  irksome  or  disagreeable.  The  feelings  of 
strain  in  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  in  walking  when  fatigued,  and  so  forth« 
are  examples  of  muscular  effort* 

Next  to  muscular  effort  we  have  mental  effort,  or  effort  of  attention. 
Here,  too,  the  essential  circumstance  is  the  putting  forth,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  desire,  of  an  amount  of  activity  which  is  excessive  in  re- 
lation to  the  organ,  and  so  involves  the  disagreeable  accompaniment,  a 
feeling  of  strain.  This  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  form,  turning  Uie 
mind  to  an  object,  as  in  trying  to  fix  and  detain  a  fugitive  thought,  and 
turning  it  away  from  an  object,  as  in  trying  to  banish  an  alluring  image. 
Since,  however,  turning  the  mind  away  from  a  thing  always  means 
turning  it  towards  something  else,  it  follows  that  the  two  modes  of 
mental  effort  are  closely  lelated.* 

^  See  the  distinction  drawn  between  volitional  and  automatic  action  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Mental  Physiology^  Bk.  L,  Chap.  IX.,  Sect  1. 

*  It  is  beside  the  purpose  here  to  inquire  whether  the  feeling  of  muscular 
effort  is  connected  with  the  outgoing  nerve-process,  and  so  a  feeling  of  innenra 
tion,  or  with  an  incoming  process  consequent  on  muscular  contraction.  Dr. 
Ferrier  afl&nns  that  this  latter  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  more  particularly  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  which  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  effort 
(Thi  Functions  of  the  Brain,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  223.) 

*  It  follows  from  what  was  said  above,  that  muscalsr  and  mental  effort  are 
not  wholly  distinct  For,  on  the  one  hand,  close  attention  implies  muscular 
action,  and  it  is  with  this  that  the  feeling  of  strain  is  in  part  if  not  altogether 
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In  these  cases  the  irksome  and  disagreeable  natnre  of  the  action 
tends  as  a  mode  of  pain  to  arrest  the  impulse.  The  action,  however,  is 
rastained  by  the  force  of  the  desire,  which  (as  was  pointed  out  above) 
most  go  on  increasing  as  the  degree  of  the  difficulty  and  irksomeness  of  the 
action  increases.  Now  when,  as  often  happens,  e.g^  when  a  boy  is  per- 
forming a  muscular  feat  in  order  to  win  admiration,  the  stimulus  or 
impetus  is  strong  relatively  to  the  deteiring  force,  there  is  no  distinct 
representation  of  the  pain  before  acting,  and  consequently  no  ahriTiTriTig 
from  it  In  such  a  case  there  is  the  feeling  of  effort  arising  from  the 
action,  bnt  not  an  effort  of  will  in  the  full  sense. 

This  last  ocean  when  the  painful  deterring  circumstance  is  distinctly 
represented  and  resolutely  confronted  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  tired 
labourer  who  goes  on  fetcing  his  irksome  task  experiences  on  effort  of 
wilL  Here  the  consciousness  of  effort  does  not  arise  first  of  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  actual  doing  of  a  thing,  but  appears  in  the  preliminary  stage 
of  representation.  It  is  in  fact  an  effort  of  dedsion  and  of  resolution. 
It  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  moral  effort^  as  when  a  boy  persists 
in  befiMnding  an  unpopular  boy  in  spite  of  ridicule. 

In  addition  to  this  positive  form  of  effort  of  will  or  decision  there  is 
a  negative  one.  This  is  connected  not  with  the  persisting  in  an  action 
in  the  face  of  difficulty,  but  with  the  drawing  back  from  an  alluring 
object  and  bo  checking  action.  It  is  illustrated  in  deliberating  before 
action,  and  In  deciding  not  to  act  when  impulse  prompts. 

Effort  of  will  appears,  then,  to  be  specially  connected  with  deficiency 
of  motive  force.  The  feeling  of  effort  arises  as  a  concomitant  of  the 
palling  into  activity  of  some  new  force  distinct  from  the  impulses  pri- 
marily engaged.  In  making  an  effort  the  will  seems  to  throw  in  its 
strength  on  the  weaker  side,  either  encouraging  and  aiding  a  weak 
impulse,  er  reinforcing  a  feeble  aversion.  Thus  the  effort  involved  in 
jumping  out  of  bed  on  a  frosty  morning  seems  te  have  as  its  object  to 
neutralise  the  momentary  preponderance  of  certain  agreeable  sensations. 
It  compels  action  to  follow  the  most  irksome  and  disagreeable  course, 
'the  line  of  greatest  resistance'.^ 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  exception  to  the  general  principle 
of  willing,  that  action  is  the  result  of  the  desires  (and  aversions)  excited 
at  the  moment,  is  probably  as  follows.  This  effort  of  will,  appearing  in 
cases  of  insufficiency  of  stimulus  at  the  moment,  is  due  to  a  preliminary 
voluntary  action  in  the  shape  of  attention  to  the  representations  con- 
cerned.  This  act  is  best  described  as  a  reflective  act    It  implies  a  fixing 

connected.  On  the  other  hand,  voluntary  action  involves  attention,  and  the 
special  difficulty  of  many  muscular  actions  (new  and  delicate  manual  opera- 
tions, Itc.),  is  laigely  one  of  fixing  the  attention. 

^  This  is  well  shown  in  Dr.  W.  James'  interesting  account  of  the  pheno> 
The  Feeling  of  Effort  (Boston,  1880),  p.  22  »eq. 
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or  concentniting  of  the  mind  either  on  a  repreaentation  fitted  to  Tonse 
action  (eg,,  of  the  coveted  prize)  or  on  one  fitted  to  excite  aveTsion  and  so 
deter  action  (e.g.j  of  the  evik  of  self-indulgence).  In  either  case  it  has 
as  its  effect  the  rendering  of  the  representation  more  distinct,  prominent, 
and  persistent,  and  so  the  adding  to  its  motive  force.  Moral  effort  is 
thus  reducible  to  mental  effort,  that  is,  the  sense  of  strain  accompanying 
an  act  of  voluntary  attention  carried  out  under  peculiarly  dilficult 
circumstances.' 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  this  act  of  attention  is,  like  other  actions, 
prompted  by  its  proper  motive,  which  may  be  called  the  motive  of 
reflection.  This  motive  is  a  highly  complex  or  representative  one,  pre- 
supposing a  wide  range  of  experience,  and  numerous  processes  of  com- 
parison. It  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  desire,  namely  a  shrinking 
froia  or  aversion  to  the  evils  or  pains  incident  to  hasty  action  on  the  one 
side  and  hasty  abandonment  of  it  on  the  other.  It  is  a  motive  presup- 
posing a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  For  it  implies  that  the  mind  has  again 
and  again  gone  back  oh  its  actions  and  found  out  by  a  process  of  com- 
]Mtrison  that  the  momentaiy  prompting  may  lead  to  ill  results,  that  the 
actual  present  or  proximate  tends  to  shut  out  from  view  the  remote, 
that  the  presentative  has  an  unfair  advantage  in  competition  with  the 
representative.  In  *  making  an  effort '  to  fix  our  mind  on  a  distant  good 
•or  a  remote  evil  we  know  that  we  are  acting  in  the  direction  of  our  true 
"happiness.  Even  when  the  representation  of  the  immediate  result  is 
exerting  all  its  force,  and  the  representation  of  the  distant  one  is  faint  and 
indistinct,  we  are  vaguely  aware  that  the  strongest  desire  lies  in  this 
direction.*  And  the  resolute  direction  of  attention  in  this  quarter  has 
for  its  object  to  secure  the  greatest  good  by  an  adequaU  process  of  repre- 
sentetiOn. 

This  motive  assumes  its  highest  form  in  deliberation.  Here  we  may 
be  far  from  sure  that  the  good  lies  away  from  the  direction  of  the  desire 
uppermost    But  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  is  frequently  so,  and 

^  ThoQgh  it  has  been  here  assumed  that  effort  of  will  is  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  morally  best,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  so  in  every 
case.  A  lofty  moral  motive  (e.^.,  patriotism)  may  reach  the  inflammatory 
stage,  posflessing  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  in  which  case  the  effort 
of  will  would  tend  to  the  calling  up  of  oompaiatively  unworthy  prudential 
considerations.  The  dependence  of  the  feeling  of  strain  in  effort  of  will  on  a 
difficult  act  of  attention  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  moral 
decline  where  there  is  a  sense  of  conflict,  and  of  obstruction  of  impulse  by 
moral  habit,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  mentally  straining  towards  an 
object. 

*  This  knowledge  of  the  motive-value  of  a  representation  not  fUly  de- 
veloped at  the  moment  is  clearly  analogous  to  the  mind's  awareness  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  representation  to  the  presentation  which,  as  we  saw  above, 
IB  involved  vi  all  desire. 
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the  risk  of  acting  impulsively  or  hastfly  is  the  real  deterrent  from  the 
action.  Here  the  motive  of  reflection  takes  on  distinctly  the  form  of  a 
desire  for  the  jnst  and  adequate  representation  of  the  whole  self,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  the  individual  which  are 
related  to  the  case.* 

Free-WilL  The  popular  notion  of  a  free  will  is  of  a  will  unfettered 
by  humanly  imposed  restraint  or  compulsion  in  any  of  its  forms.  Com- 
pulsion, e.g,,  driving  the  slave  to  his  work,  is  the  most  striking  case  of 
the  application  of  a  motive  of  such  intensity  as  to  overpower  all  others, 
and  practically  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  competition  of  motives,  and 
choice.  When  any  potent  stimulus  acts  on  the  will  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  deliberation  and  choice  the  result  is  apt  to 
resemble  that  of  compulsion.  Thus  a  man  threatened  with  instant 
death  by  the  attack  of  a  buiglar  would  commonly  be  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  shoot  his  assailant  The  insane  are  recognised  as  under 
the  '  compulsion '  of  their  dominant  impulses.  The  idea  of  freedom  is 
thus  closely  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  ability  and  opportunity 
to  refl<3ct  and  choose. 

Upon  this  popular  idea  of  freedom  there  has  been  built  up  another 
and  distinctly  philosophical  idea,  that  in  choice-accompanied  actions 
the  result  is  not  always  determined  by  the  several  feictors  of  desire  and 
aversion  aroused  at  the  time,  but  that  it  may  be  undetermined.  The 
will  is  here  self-determining  and  not  determined  by  motives.  In  de- , 
liberating  and  choosing  the  mind  controls  the  force  of  motives,  leading 
action  away  from  the  direction  of  the  strongest  desire.  This  doctrine  is 
a  philosophical  or  metaphysical  one  since  it  implies  a  certain  theory 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  the  ego  in  itself  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  (in  close  connection  with  this)  respecting  the  meaning  of 
Power  and  Causality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  psychological  theory 
in  so  far  as  it  implies  and  ia  (in  part  at  least)  based  on  a  particular  view 
of  the  phenomena  or  facts  of  willing.  And  it  is  under  this  aspect  that 
it  calls  for  consideration  here.* 

Our  inspection  of  the  process  known  as  effort  of  will  enables  us  to 
recognise  the  element  of  truth  in  this  doctrine.  The  co-operation  of 
reflection  does  undoubtedly  serve  to  modify  the  action  of  the  motives  to 
some  extent  It  tends  to  neutralise  the  monopoly  of  consciousness  by 
a  single  impulse.    Moreover,  since  all  actions  preceded  by  reflection  and 

>  The  feeling  of  effort  is  well  discussed  by  Prof  James  in  the  work  already 
referred  ta  He  seems,  however,  to  draw  an  absolute  distinction  between 
muscular  and  moral  efifort  in  so  far  as  he  supposes  in  the  latter  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  principle  of  self-determination.  The  experience  of  effort  in  patho- 
logical conditions  is  dealt  with  by  M.  £ibot,  Lea  Maladies  de  la  FolonU, 
p.  eijeg. 

*  The  doctrine  has  further  an  ethical  side.  It  stends  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  theory  of  moral  responsihility. 
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deliberate  choice  are  the  outcome  of  the  folly  represented,  aa  contraated 
with  the  partially  represented  eel^  they  are  felt  to  be  oar  own  actiona 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  There  ia  more  of  ourselvee,  leas  of  accident  in 
them  than  in  ha»ty  inconsiderate  actions.  But  while  thia  ia  clear,  it 
seems  no  less  clear  that  the  resulting  actions  in  these  cases  are  not  un- 
determined. The  act  of  reflection  has  its  own  motive,  and  the  energy 
of  this  act  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  motive,  both  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times.  And  all  that  the 
act  of  reflection  can  do  is  to  bring  to  light  or  develop  a  latent  force  of 
desire.  It  does  not  create  impulse,  it  simply  aids  in  calling  it  forth. 
In  every  case  the  action  is  the  resultant  of  the  factors  ultimately  engaged.^ 
The  doctrine  that  action  may  be  undetermined  or  unmotived  by 
desire  and  aversion  (aa  above  definedX  though  having  its  strongest 
apparent  support  in  tiie  higher  volitional  processes  of  self-control,  is 
rendered  plausible  to  some  extent  by  the  difficulties  of  recognising  all 
the  feustors  even  in  cases  where  *  effort  of  will'  does  not  co-operate 
Sometimes  the  real  motive  may  escape  detection  from  its  very  faint- 
ness,  c^.,  in  many  capricious  actiona  of  an  easy  kind  motived  by  the 
mere  love  of  displaying  individuality,  &c  In  other  cases  the  forces  are 
largely  outside  consciousness,  effects  of  habit  or  fixed  tendency  to  act 
in  particular  ways.  The  sum  of  these  tendencies,  making  up  what  we 
call  the  fixed  character  of  the  individual,  represent  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess of  organisation  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  life 
*  into  that  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  all  our 
actions  there  is  a  variable  temporary  feu^r,  degree  of  strength  of  emo- 
tional sensibility  and  of  readiness  to  act^  which  serves  to  give  a  certain 
appearance  of  capriciousness  or  accidentaLness  to  the  result  The  same 
prospects  of  pleasure  affect  us  very  differently  as  motives  according  to 
our  degree  of  emotional  susceptibility  at  the  time.  All  this  serves  te 
give  an  appearance  of  arbitrariness  to  voluntary  action  even  when  we 
observe  it  subjectively,  that  is  in  ourselves.  And  when  we  consider  it 
objectively,  in  others,  this  semblance  of  indeterminateness  is  greatly 
increased.  Nevertheless,  the  true  understanding  of  the  prooessea  in- 
volved leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  every  case  action  is  determined  by 
the  forces  (psychical  and  physical)  operating  at  the  time.* 

1  As  Yolkmann  well  puts  it,  *' the  power  which  reveals  itself  in  the  final 
volition  (Endwollen),  is  no  power  above  the  representations,  but  only  a  new 
revelation  of  the  powers  working  in  the  representations ;  and  that  the  final 
volition  gives  the  advantage  to  one  of  the  contending  volitions  (or  perhaps 
suspends  both),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  veiy  volition  proves  itself 
ultimately  to  be  the  resoltant  of  the  collective  intunal  movement "  (Ltkrbudi 
<Ur  Ftuehologie,  Vol.  II.,  p.  456). 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  controversy  respecting  Fiee- 
WUl,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  £xamiruUion  qf  Sir  W.  RamiUon's  Pkilotophy,  Chap. 
XXVI. ;  H.  Spencer,  Pnneiplcg  nf  Pt^fMiofj^,  Part  IV.,  Chap.  IX.,  §  219 ; 
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Tndning  of  the  WilL  By  the  phrase  the  training  of  the  will 
we  mean  the  exercising  and  etiengthening  of  it  by  the  varioas 
agencies  of  command,  encoaiagement,  and  instruction.  This  edu- 
cational influence  and  control  include  first  of  all  the  supplying  of 
motires  to  good  conduct  (deterrents  and  inducements).  The  very 
relation  of  educator  and  child  allows  of  this  extension  of  motive 
force.  The  parent  or  teacher  holds  out  the  prospect  of  penalties 
and  rewards,  and  so  alters  the  direction  of  action.  But  the  discip- 
line of  the  will  is  more  than  Uus.  It  includes  the  art  of  guiding 
the  young  mind  in  reflecting  on  the  results  of  his  action,  of  calling 
into  play  as  motives  feelings  which  are  feeble  and  fitful^  and  apt 
therefore  to  be  stifled  in  the  surging  of  stronger  inclinations.  The 
training  of  the  will  thus  includes  in  a  measure  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions. 

Need  of  Discipline.  The  need  of  authority,  of  command,  or 
what  is  more  especially  meant  by  discipline,  arises  as  soon  as  the 
child  acquires  by  the  growth  of  his  bodily  organs  a  wider  scope  for 
action,  and  by  the  development  of  intelligence  is  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words.  Unless  he  were  prohibited  from 
doing  this  and  that  which  his  love  of  activity,  curiosity,  or  other 
impulse,  leads  him  to  do,  he  would  seriously  ii^ure  himself  and 
be  a  nuisance  to  others.  It  would  not  do  in  every  case  to  let  the 
child  find  out  the  natural  results  of  foolish  or  wrong  action.  In 
many  cases  {e.g.^  in  playing  with  fire,  water,  and  so  on)  the  experi- 
ence would  be  disastrous.  In  other  cases  again  the  child's  intelli- 
gence would  be  too  weak  to  detect  the  relation  between  action  and 
result  Thus  he  would  not  connect  overheating  with  its  effect  on 
his  health.  With  respect  to  conduct  affecting  others  again,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  children  were  permitted  to  tease  and  molest 
others,  as  they  are  often  inclined  to  do,  everybody  would  soon 
shun  their  society. 

Artificial  restraints,  the  interposition  of  authority,  are  thus 
necessary.     There  must  be  commands  laid  down,  and  penalties 

Dr.  Bain,  The  SmotUms  and  the  WiU,  Pt  IL,  Chap.  XL  ;  rf,  H.  Sidgwick, 
The  Meihode  o/Ethiee,  Book  L,  Chap.  V.  A  brief  account  of  the  diapnte  is 
given  by  Dr.  Bain  in  his  Compendium  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  The 
Gennan  reader  ahoald  further  consult  Yolkmann,  op.  eiL,  ^  151,  who  adds  a 
very  full  history  of  the  question  ;  and  Wundt,  op.  eit,,  Cap^  XX.,  %  2. 
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attached  to  the  breaking  of  these.  And  this  system  of  discipline 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  early  growth  of  character.  As  we 
have  seen  the  moral  sentiment  presupposes  some  form  of  external 
constraint  The  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  character  is  a  habit  of 
obedience.  Conseqnenily  the  first  requisite  in  the  formation  of 
character  is  some  system  of  authority,  command  or  law, 

OonditionB  of  DiflcipUne.    The  effect  of  discipline  depends  on 
the  fact  that  certain  consequences,  and  more  particularly  disagree- 
able consequences  or  punishments,  axe  attached  to  actions  of  certain 
kinds.    Where  this  association  is  wanting  there  is  no  moral  force 
supplied.    Thus  when  an  impatient  mother  now  scolds  and  slaps 
her  child  for  doing  a  thing,  now  allows  him  to  do  it  with  impunity, 
according  to  her  changing  mood,  there  is  no  motive  power  applied 
to  the  young  will     The  very  beginning  of  discipline  is  the  institu- 
tion of  a  rule  or  command  of  a  general  nature  embracing  a  certain 
class  of  actions,  and  prohibiting  these  by  definite  penalties.     Hence 
the  most  essential  conditions  of  a  good  discipline. — (a)  The  rule 
must  be  intelligible,  dealing  with  distinctions  in  conduct  which 
the  child  can  understand.     The  actions  prohibited  must  be  simple 
classes  of  action,  such  as  taking  what  belongs  to  another,  saying 
what  is  false,  and  so  fortL    (b)  The  rule  must  be  enforced  uniformly, 
so  that  the  child  will  closely  associate  the  action  with  the  conse- 
quence ;  in  other  words  be  certain  of  the  evil  result  of  disobedience. 

These  are  the  most  general  or  fundamental  conditions  of  what 
we  call  discipline.  We  will  now  pass  to  more  special  considerations 
affecting  the  limits  and  proportion  of  punishment. 

Limits  of  Punishment.  All  punishment  is  suffering,  and  as 
such,  an  evil.  More  than  this,  it  seems  to  estrange  educator  and 
child  rather  than  bring  them  together.  Finally  it  is  repressive, 
checking  and  arresting,  instead  of  evoking  and  encouraging  activity. 
Hence  it  can  only  be  inflicted  when  necessary  either  for  the  good 
of  the  offender  himself  or  by  way  of  example  and  warning  to 
others.  Vindictive  punishment,  blows  and  harsh  words  adminis- 
tered in  temper  and  as  a  relief  to  feelings  of  annoyance,  check  the 
will  without  disciplining  it  Punishment  cannot  be  justified 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  likely  to  be  effective  as  a  deterrent 
Thus  it  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
inoperative  through  feebleness  of  wilL      Children  have  only  a 
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certain  power  of  self-restraint,  and  of  anticipating  consequences. 
Hence  to  punish  them  for  actions  lying  beyond  their  control,  as  for 
example  crying,  may  be  pure  cruelty*  Again  it  is  inhuman  to 
punish  a  child  for  actions  which  are  in  no  sense  wrong.  Trifling 
faults,  such  as  obstreperousness  in  an  active  boy,  are  not  meet 
subjects  for  punishment.  Great  care  should  be  taken  before  pun- 
ishing a  child  for  an  action  to  see  that  there  has  been  an  evil 
intention.  Thus  it  would  be  immoral  to  punish  a  boy  severely  for 
breaking  a  vase  the  value  of  which  be  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know.  Also  the  motive  must  be  taken  into  accoimt.  Thus  a 
child  who  plucks  a  flower  in  the  garden  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  a  sick  brother  or  sister  ought  not  to  be  punished*  Finally 
where  natural  penalties  can  be  counted  on,  artificial  ones  should 
not  be  resorted  to.  As  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown,  a  child  may  be 
cured,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  such  a  bad  habit  as  untidiness  by 
being  led  to  experience  the  ill  effects  of  the  habit 

Proportioning  of  Pimiflhment  to  Fault.  Not  only  does  it  need 
much  care  to  determine  what  cases  are  meet  for  punishment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  delicate  judgment  to  decide  what  the  degree  or  amount 
of  the  punishment  should  be  in  any  case.  The  most  important 
consideration  here  is  that  the  punishment  is  intended  to  supply  a 
counteracting  motive.  If  it  does  not  supply  a  sufiicient  force,  it  is 
useless.  Weak  indulgent  parents  averse  to  severe  punishment  are 
often  unkind  in  the  worst  sense  by  administering  slight  punish- 
ments which  are  wholly  inadequate  and  so  of  no  good  to  the  child. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  penalty  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  an  impulse,  the  excess  is  so  much  cruelty. 
To  determine  the  proper  amount  of  punishment  in  any  case 
requires  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  children's  feelings  and 
active  propensities,  but  a  special  knowledge  of  the  sensibilities  and 
impulses  of  the  individual  child.  Since  this  knowledge  is  only 
acquired  gradually  it  is  a  good  rule  to  begin  with  slight  punisli- 
ments,  and  only  go  to  more  severe  ones  as  these  prove  necessary. 

There  is  room  for  judgment  too  in  selecting  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment appropriate  to  a  particular  fault  The  question  what  sorts  of 
punishment  are  best^  is  a  very  troublesome  one.  What  is  wanted 
is  some  kind  of  penalty  the  evil  of  which  is  little  aflected  by  differ- 
ences of  individual  sensibility,  and  which  easily  lends  itself  to 
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gradnation  or  gradual  inereaaei  Oyer  and  above  these  considen- 
tiona  there  ia  another,  namely  the  appropriatenees  to  the  paiticalir 
kind  of  offence.  There  ia  often  a  certain  fitneaa  between  a  -wrong 
act  and  the  punishment  A  child  who  has  neglected  his  work  for 
play  is  appropriately  punished  when  he  ia  kept  in  dtuing  play 
hours  to  make  up  arrears. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much  acope  there  ia  for 
indiTidual  knowledge,  good  feeling,  and  tact  in  administering  any 
system  of  disciplina  It  ia  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  oTaiy 
parent  and  teacher  who  has  a  discipline  at  all,  has  his  own  method 
of  discipline,  the  moral  effects  of  which  vary  widely  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  severity,  the  fineness  of  moral  discrimination 
ehown,  and  so  on.' 

Reward,  Enoooncement.  Punishment  is  for  the  most  part 
negative  in  its  effect  •  it  deters  from  action  or  arrests  impulses  to 
action  rather  than  excites  to  activity.  Even  where  it  ia  empbyed 
as  a  stimulus  to  action,  as  when  a  child  is  punished  for  not  pre- 
paring his  lesson,  its  depressing  influence  is  still  seen.  The  little 
delinquent  feels  himself  driven  or  forced  to  be  industrious,  and 
his  activity  is  in  consequence  put  forth  without  heartiness  and 
even  grudgingly.  Moreover  as  a  mode  of  pain,  the  fear  of  punish 
ment  has  only  a  restricted  range.  Aa  soon  as  the  nunimum 
quantity  of  task-work  is  done  the  pressure  of  the  motive  ceasea 
Aa  was  pointed  out  above,  aversion  to  pain,  though  a  powerful 
spring  of  action,  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  effects. 

Discipline  includes  not  only  the  checking  of  impulse  by  dete^ 
rents,  but  the  stimulating  of  activity  by  positive  inducements. 
That  is  to  say,  it  makes  use  not  merely  of  the  child's  natural  ave> 
sion  to  pain,  but  of  his  equally  natural,  and  more  far-reaching 
denire  for  pleasure.  It  may  be  a  question  how  far  such  artificial 
stimuli  are  necessary  or  desirable.  Where  it  is  possible  it  is  well 
porbeps  for  a  child  to  be  industrious,  good,  and  so  on,  in  view 
of  the  natural  consequence  of  his  action  (the  good  opinion  and 
love  of  others,  &c.).  But  the  weakness  of  the  social  feelings  in 
the  you^g  makes  some  amount  of  artificial  stimulation  necessaiy. 

^  On  the  considerations  which  should  determine  the  limits  of  punishment, 
and  the  apportioning  of  it  in  different  ceees,  the  reader  ahould  read  Bentham*8 
rules  quoted  by  Dr.  Bain,  Education  a%  a  Science,  p.  lOS. 
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And  there  seeniB  to  be  a  certain  correlation  between  punisbment 
and  reward,  blame  and  praiee. 

Here,  again,  there  ia  room  for  wise  diecemment  and  moral  judg- 
ment in  determining  the  right  occasion  and  ground  of  reward,  and 
the  amount  of  reward  merited.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  punishment 
there  are  the  two  extremes  of  over«eyerity  and  laxity,  so  here 
there  are  the  extremes  of  lavish  and  stinted  reward.  The  moral 
effect  of  reward  will  depend  much  on  what  is  regarded  as  the 
ground  of  merit  We  have  already  seen  that  the  rewarding  of 
absolute,  as  distinguished  from  relative  proficiency  exerts  but  a 
limited  influence.  The  incidence  of  the  motive  is  just  where  it  is 
(in  general)  least  needed.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  re- 
warding of  effort  and  industry,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual 
ability,  has  a  much  better  effect  on  the  growing  character  of  the 
young.  It  serves  to  accentuate  and  dignify  the  moral  element^  the 
exertion  of  will,  in  all  intellectual  attainment 

Relaxing  of  Diacipline.  Discipline  both  on  its  negative  and 
on  its  positive  side  is  intended  to  be  temporary  only.  It  is  the 
scaffolding  needed  for  the  building  up  of  the  simpler  moral  habi- 
tudes. As  the  habits  grow  in  fixity,  a  smaller  amount  of  punish* 
ment  becomes  necessary.  Physical  pain,  loss  of  liberty,  and  so  on, 
can  now  be  exchanged  for  the  milder  penalties,  exposure  to  shame, 
private  rebuke.  A  look,  or  a  tone  of  voice,  is  enough,  in  the  case  of 
a  well-trained  boy  or  girl,  to  check  any  nascent  impulse  to  wrong- 
doing. Similarly  as  good  habits  become  formed  the  need  of 
reward  grows  less.  The  remuneration  of  good  conduct  by  tangible 
gifts  is  no  longer  necessary  :  the  word  and  look  of  commendation 
are  a  sufficient  reward.  In  this  way  the  good  habit,  industry 
punctuality,  politeness,  becomes  independent  and  self-supporting. 

The  educator  may  help  on  this  higher  stage  of  moral  attain- 
ment by  exercising  the  powers  of  reflection  and  judgment,  and 
strengthening  the  higher  emotions.  This  can  be  effected  to  some 
extent  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  discipline  themselves. 
At  first  the  child  has  to  obey  unintelligently,  blindly,  knowing 
nothing  about  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the  nde  enforced.  But 
moral  training  includes  much  more  than  the  securing  of  such  blind 
obedience.  A  moral  habit  such  as  veracity,  is  as  we  have  seen 
only  f uUy  formed  when  the  child's  mind  has  come  to  reflect  about 
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it  and  Tolaotarilj  to  adopt  it  It  is  only  when  he  discerns  an 
action  to  be  right,  and  when  he  makes  free  choice  of  it  irrespec- 
tively of  the  penalties  attached  to  the  non-performance  of  it^  or  the 
reward  following  the  performance  of  it,  that  it  is  in  the  full  sense 
his  own  act,  an  outcome  of  his  own  *  second  nature'.  The  parent 
and  teacher  should  have  this  end  in  view,  and  seek  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  enlist  the  child's  intelligence  and  good  feeling  on  the  side 
of  what  is  wise  or  prudent,  and  morally  good. 

Exercisen)f  Free  WilL  Over  and  aboye  this  the  educator 
should  take  care  to  secure  to  the  cliild  a  free  region  of  activity 
uncontrolled  by  authority  where  other  feelings  besides  those  speci- 
ally appealed  to  in  discipline  may  be  exercised  as  motives,  and 
where  the  powers  of  reflecting  and  choosing  may  be  brought  into 
full  play.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  will-growth  than  an  excess  of 
discipline  permeating  the  whole  of  a  child's  surroundings.  Freedom, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  that  is  liberty  to  decide  what 
to  do  for  oneself,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  will«  The 
educator  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  fine  judgment 
in  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  several  regions  of  compul- 
sion, persuasion,  mere  suggestion  or  guidance,  and  absolute  n^Iect, 
or  hmses^faire.  Play  owes  no  little  of  its  moral  value  to  the  fact 
that  it  provides  this  area  of  unrestricted  activity. 

Discipline  of  the  Home  and  of  the  SchooL  The  home  is  the 
garden  of  moral  character.  If  the  will  and  moral  character  are  not 
nourished  and  strengthened  here,  they  will  fare  but  ill  when  trans- 
planted into  the  more  artificial  surroundings  of  school  life.  In  the 
home  the  whole  life  is  in  a  manner  brought  under  the  supervision 
of  the  educator.  Not  only  so,  the  strong  and  close  affection  which 
grows  up  between  the  parent  and  child  gives  a  unique  character  to 
the  home  discipline.  On  the  one  side,  the  mother  is  solicitous 
about  her  charge  as  the  teacher  cannot  be,  and  is  far  better  able  as 
well  as  much  more  strongly  disposed  to  study  his  moral  peculiarities. 
On  the  other  side,  the  child's  feeling  of  dependence  and  his  love 
are  strong  forces  tending  from  the  first  in  the  direction  of  obedience. 
Here  then  the  foundations  of  character  have  to  be  laid  if  they 
are  to  be  laid  at  all.  The  relations  of  home  moreover  serve  to 
bring  out  and  exercise  all  the  moral  habits,  not  only  the  rougher 
virtues  of  obedience,  veracity,  the  sense  of  right  and  justice,  &c, 
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bnt  the  more  delicate  virtues  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  self 
sacrifice. 

Contrasted  with  this  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  but  a  very 
restricted  moral  effect  The  immediate  object  of  school  discipline 
is  indeed  not  moral  training  at  all,  but  rather  the  carrying  on  of 
the  special  business  of  the  school,  namely,  teacliing.  Incidentally 
the  management  of  a  school  necessarily  does  subserve  moral  educa- 
tion, calling  forth  habits  of  obedience,  orderliness,  industry,  defer- 
ence, &C.  And  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make  the'*best  of  his 
opportunities  for  training  the  will  and  forming  the  character  of  his 
pupils.  The  limitations  here  are  obvious.  The  first  is  the  restricted 
range  of  life  brought  under  the  master's  control  School  occupar 
tions  are  a  kind  of  artificial  addition  to  the  child's  natural  life,  and 
offer  but  little  play  for  his  characteristic  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Again,  since  the  teacher  has  to  do  with  numbers  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  wanting  the  aid  of  those  moral  forces  of  close  individual 
sympathy  and  strong  personal  attachment  which  play  so  important 
a  part  in  home  discipline. 

These  defects  are,  however,  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the^ 
presence  of  a  new  agency  in  the  school,  namely  that  of  public 
opinion.  We  have  already  touched  en  the  effect  of  this  in  shaping 
and  giving  strength  to  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. To  this  must  now  be  added  that  the  existence  of  public 
opinion,  of  a  mass  of  corporate  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and 
right  conduct,  is  a  powerful  force  working  in  the  direction  of  good 
conduct.  Such  a  body  of  sentiment  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be,  in 
these  days  at  least,  a  necessary  support  of  the  master's  authority. 
It  is  to  the  schoolmaster  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  ruler  of 
a  state.  School  experience  familiarises  the  mind  of  the  boy  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society,  that  the  command  to  be 
brave,  or  truthful,  is  enjoined  by  the  voice  not  of  an  individual 
but  of  a  community.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  regulate  his  actions 
by  a  reference  to  a  social  law,  and  a  common  rule  of  conduct 

The  effect  of  the  ideal  school  r6gime,  the  master  removed  at  a 
certain  distance,  inspiring  a  feeling  of  awe,  the  little  society  of  the 
school  sustaining  his  authority  and  following  out  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  his  discipline  even  in  the  playground  and  in  his 
absence,  is  to  cultivate  a  certain  type  of  moral  character  which 
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is  in  a  manner  supplementary  to  that  specially  cultivated  by  home 
surroundings.  The  mind  acquires  a  manly  tone  of  self-reliance^ 
and  the  severer  virtues,  obedience  and  respect  for  law,  courage, 
ambition,  sense  of  honour  and  of  justice,  are  nourished.  Where 
this  regime  is  happily  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  and 
admirable  personal  character  in  the  governor,  and  of  a  healthy  and 
lofty  public  spirit  among  the  governed,  it  is  capable,  as  we  know, 
of  doing  much  to  mould  the  permanent  character. 
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METHOD  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Pbtchologt  18  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being  the  only  fldence 
which  needs  to  establish  or  justify  its  mode  of  procedure.  This  obli- 
gation is  connected  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  and 
its  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  the  physical  sciences. 

(a)  SuBJXCTrvB  Method.  Since  psychology  aims  at  observing,! 
dawifying,  and  explaining  meutal  iftots,  it  is  evidently  compelled  in  ? 
tte  first  instance  to  resort  to  introspection  or  self-observation.  The  / 
status  of  the  science  must  thus  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  value  j 
of  this  source  of  knowledge.  ' 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  facts  of  the  inner  world,  being 
directly  present  in  the  mind,  would  be  more  easily  apprehended  than 
those  of  the  outer  world.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  by  philosophers 
as  Auguste  Comte,  and  by  biologists  as  Dr.  Maudsley,  that  this 
instrument  of  research  is  valueless,  and  that  consequently  no  science 
of  psychology  is  possible. 

The  main  objections  to  the  introspective  study  of  mind  are  as  fol- 
lows : — (1)  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
observer  and  the  thing  observed.  As  Comte  puts  it,  *Uhe  thinldng 
individual  cannot  divide  himself  in  two,  of  which  one  reflects,  while 
the  other  sees  it  reflect".  This  is  the  main  and  fundamental  objection. 
The  difficulty  is  seen  most  plainly  in  the  case  of  mental  states,  such  as 
violent  feeling,  which  preclude  the  attitude  of  calm  contemplation. 

(2)  Again,  even  if  there  were  not  this  fundamental  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  self-observation,  there  would  be  another.  Unlike  the  external 
sphere  of  physical  phenomena,  the  internal  region  of  mind  is  only 
observable  by  one  observer.  Hence  there  is  no  possibility  of  supple- 
menting and  correcting  A's  reading  of  a  phenomenon  by  B's  and  C's. 

(3)  If  there  were  not  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurately  studying 
any  phenomenon  of  mind  by  self-observation,  the  range  of  such  obs^va- 
tlon  would,  it  is  evident,  be  very  circumscribed.  For  (a)  it  only  gives 
us  knowledge  of  a  single  concrete  example  of  mind,  whereas  a  scientific 
knowledge  presupposes  the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  and 
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widdy-unlike  iiutances.  And  (5)  even  within  the  limits  of  this  one 
mind  the  area  of  accessible  fact  is  very  small  relatively  to  that  of  the 
whole  mental  life.  It  is  confined  to  recent  psychical  states.  As  soon 
as  we  attempt  to  reach  back  to  remote  states  we  secure  only  shadowy 
phantoms  of  the  realities,  and  are  exposed  to  all  the  errors  incident  to 
memory.  * 

These  objections,  though  pointing  to  real  difficulties,  have  been 

greatly  exaggerated.    They  are  not  fatal  to  the  claim  of  introspection 

to  be  the  source  of  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  a  certain  limited 

range  of  psychical  fact    By  a  careful  methodical  procedure,  reflecting 

^on  the  mental  state  at  the  right  moment,  recalling  and  comparing  with 

/it  previous  states,  &c,  the  sources  of  error  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

TLastly,  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  different  individuals'  self-obser- 

I  vation  a  means  is  available  for  reducing,  if  not  eliminating,  the  pecaonal 

eiTor,  and  for  greatly  extending  the  range  of  iacts  obtained.    Psycho- 

flogy  has  grown  by  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  the  fruits  of  self- 

lobservation.* 

(b)  Objegtivs  Method.  While  not  fatal  to  the  claims  of  introspe^ 
tion  to  be  the  source  of  some  knowledge,  these  objections  plainly  show 
that  it  IB  unable  to  give  us  a  wide  and  general  knowledge  of  mind. 
Hence  the  need  of  supplementing  this  direct  source  of  knowledge  with 
another  and  indirect  This  Ib  the  external  or  objective  observation  of 
mind. 

(1)  This  includes  first  of  all  the  widest  possible  study  of  the  human 
mind  by  means  of  its  external  effects.  Here  we  have  the  observation 
f  of  different  individual  minds  by  means  of  their  words  and  actions^ 
whether  known  to  us  personally  or  through  the  account  of  others,  or 
the  page  of  literature.  In  order  to  make  this  observation  comprehen- 
sive and  fruitful  we  must  be  careful  to  include  widely-unlike  types  of 
mind,  due  to  differences  of  sex,  temperament,  and  surroundings ;  also 
Z  all  stages  of  mind-growth,  and  particularly  the  phenomena  of  child-life;-^ 
and  further  striking  and  exceptional  instances  of  mind,  as  seen  in  the 
biographies  or  autobiographies  of  celebrated  men,  of  those  abnormally 
constituted,  more  especially  those  wanting  in  a  sense  or  senses,  as  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  &c* 

^  For  an  account  and  criticism  of  Comte's  views,  see  J.  S.  Mill,  AuguaU 
ComU  and  PoaUivinn^  p.  63  teq.  Dr.  Msudsley's  olgections  are  stated  at 
length  in  Th$  Physiology  ofMmd  (1876),  Chap.  I.,  p.  15  uq.  The  main  ob- 
jections urged  against  introspection,  induding  those  of  Eant  and  Lange,  arc 
fully  set  forth  by  Brentano,  Psychologies  Buch  L ,  Cap.  2. 

'  Cy.  my  volume  on  Illusions^  Chap.  YIII.  (Illusions  of  Introspection),  p. 
208  seq, 

*  The  psychological  bearing  of  the  observations  made  on  the  blind  will  be 
spoken  of  presently  in  a  separate  appendix.    The  observation  of  deaf-mntes 
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This  leads  xa  to  consider  the  importance  of  observing  the  facts 
of  mental  disease.  The  great  value  of  mental  pathology  to  the  psycho- 
logist is  that  it  presents  to  him  the  phenomena  of  mind  (e,g,,  feeling, 
imagination)  in  nnnsual  intensity ;  farther  that  it  brings  about  a  varia- 
tion of  circumstances  and  enables  him  the  better  to  understand  complex 
phenomena  {e.g,j  volition)  by  isolating  the  different  elements ;  and  lastly 
that  it  helps  to  confirm  the  theory  of  mental  evolution  by  exhibiting  the 
reverse  order  of  mental  diteoluiion. 

Finally,  this  study  of  the  facts  of  the  human  mind  should  include 
the  manifestations  of  the  collective  mind  in  social  products,  such  as 
language,  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  customs.  The  study  of  the  psychical 
characteristics  of  early  races  has  added  an  important  group  of  facts  to 
the  science  of  mind. 

(2)  A  perfectly  comprehensive  study  of  mind  should  embrace  the 
widest  and  most  accurate  observation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  lower 
animals.  Though  widely  unlike  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
these  lower  types  of  mind  offer  valuable  material  to  the  psychologist 
in  the  shape  of  elementary  psychical  phenomena. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  objective  study  of  mind  is  above 
scientific  suspicion.    So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  may  be  said  to 
introduce  new  sources  of  error.    As  Volkmann  remarks,  **  The  mental  ! 
life  of  others  can  only  be  observed  in  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  exter-  • 
nally,  and  in  this  manifestation  is  correctly  comprehended  by  the 
observer.    With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  a  vride  field  is  opened  up 
to  deception  designed  and  undesigned ;  with  respect  to  the  second, 
the  region  of  observation  is  narrowed  to  those  phenomena  for  which  the  / 
observer,  by  reason  of  his  self-observations,  has  already  found  the  com-  * 
mentary  and  the  analogies ;  to  the  possible  deceptions  in  the  utterance, 
there  are  added  the  inevitable  errors  of  self-observation."^     Auto* 
biography  illustrates  the  first  source  of  error,  and  is  consequently  (as 
Volkmann  adds)  a  very  untmstworthy  means  of  knowledge.    The  dif- 
ficulties and  liabilities  to  error  connected  with  the  strangeness  of  the 
phenomena  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate  medium  of  expression,  are 
illustrated  in  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive 
type  of  mind,  the  child-mind,  and  the  animal  mind. 

and  of  their  manual  language  is  of  great  use  to  the  psychologist  as  throwing 
light  on  the  nature  and  functions  of  langnsge.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  of  deficiency  of  sense  is  that  of  Laura  Bridgxnan,  who  at  the  age  of  26 
months  lost  sight,  hearing,  and  to  a  laige  extent  smell  and  taste,  and  whoT 
notwithstanding  as  the  result  of  a  scientifically  conceived  and  carefully 
followed  out  plan  of  education,  attained  to  a  considerable  height  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  facts  is  given 
by  Prol  0.  S.  Hall  in  Mind,  Vol.  IV.  (1879),  p.  149. 
>  Op.  at,  VoL  I.,  p.  48. 
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The  great  valne  of  tbia  objective  study  fesides  in  two  cireamstanoes : 
(1)  that  since  mind  here  manifests  itself  externally,  any  giyep  manifes- 
tation can  be  studied  by  a  number  of  observers  ;  and  (2)  that  owing  to 
I  the  much  larger  range  of  facts  here  presented,  the  risk  of  error  in  parti- 
( cnlar  cases  can  be  better  eliminated  by  a  wide  comparison  of  facts.  ^ 

Logical  Method  ih  Pbtghologt  :  AsALTara  Amo  Stnthxsib. 
The  respective  values  of  these  different  sources  of  knowledge  respecting 
psychical  facts  will  appear  more  plainly  if  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the 
aim  of  psychology  and  the  logical  methods  to  be  followed.  Briefly  we 
may  say  that  psychology  has  to  classify  mental  phenomena  and  to 
determine  the  laws  of  their  production,  to  show  how  simple  states 
combine  in  complex  states.  Now  this  can  be  effected  in  one  of  two 
ways. 

(a)  We  may  proceed,  first  of  all,  from  effects  to  antecedent  ccmdi- 
tions,  products  to  feu^rs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  in  psychology  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  analytical  method.  It  may  also  be  called 
the  inductive  method,  since  the  general  laws  respecting  the  aggregation 
and  production  of  mental  states  are  in  the  first  instance  reached  in  this 
way. 

(h)  In  the  second  place,  we  may  set  out  from  elementary  fiicts,  and 
by  help  of  certain  laws  of  composition  (reached  by  the  analytical  way, 
supplemented  if  necessary  by  hypothesis)  reconstruct  the  successive 
stages  of  psychical  production.  This  is  the  synthetical  method  in 
psychology.  It  may  also  be  called  the  genetic  method.  It  is  deductive 
in  so  fj&r  as  it  reasons  down  from  laws  reached  by  previous  inductions 
or  by  hypotheses. 

/  ,  It  is  plain  that  the  analytical  method  is  that  necessarily  pursued  in 
'  self-observation.  The  self-observer  is  an  adult,  face  to  face  therefore 
with  a  highly  complex  psychical  organism.  He  has  to  set  out  from 
complex  products.  In  external  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
analysis  enters  in,  synthesis  is  the  great  methodical  weapon.  Here  we 
are  able  to  reach  comparatively  simple  or  elementary  phenomena  of 
mind  {e,g,^  in  children,  primitive  races,  animals),  and  thus  we  complete 
the  analytical  study  of  mind  by  seeking  to  build  up  the  complex 
structure  of  mind  out  of  certain  simple  materials  or  elements.* 

^  On  the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  the  &cts  of  mental  life  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  see  my  volume  Sensation  aad  IniuUion,  pp.  15,  16 ;  rf, 
O.  H.  Lewes,  Ths  Study  <f  Fsifeholoffy,  p.  118  ae;.  For  a  careM  account  of 
the  different  sources  of  knowledge  respecting  mind,  see  Brentano^  loe,  eiL 

>  See  M.  Taine's  following  up  of  analysis  by  sjmtheds,  oi»  InteUiffence, 
Part  II.,  Book  I.,  Chap.  L  ;  c/.  Yolkmann,  Lehrbueh  <Ur  PsyeMogU,  p.  89. 
The  difficulties  of  such  psychological  synthesis  are  connected  with  the  hct 
that  the  elements  which  combine  to  produce  a  complex  result  are  not  always 
discoverable  even  by  dose  scrutiny  in  this  kst    In  other  words,  there  aro 
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SrniyT  of  Mind  and  Nebvous  Conditions.  The  study  of  psycliical 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  physical  eonditioni  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  effects  of  mental  life  is,  as  was  pointed  ont  above,  one 
important  department  of  the  objective  investigation  of  mind.  It  is 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  observation  of  mind  itsell  That  is  to  say, 
the  relation  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  process  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  help  of  a  properly  psychological  observation  of  the  latter. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  determine  the  physiological  conditions  of 
mental  states  it  may  (as  in  the  objective  analysis  of  sensation)  transcend 
the  limits  of  distinct  introspective  analysis.  This  mode  of  investigation 
is  capable  of  being  combined  with  all  the  modes  of  objective  observation 
cited  above,  that  of  specially  endowed  individuals,  abnormal  states  of 
mind,  primitive  types  of  mind,  and  the  animal  mind.  So  far  it  has 
been  of  use  to  the  psychologist  mainly  in  the  lower  departments  of 
psychology  (theory  of  sensation  and  movement^  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments the  method  of  research  is  greatly  restricted.  The  complex 
phenomena  of  thought,  emotion,  and  volition  are  not  as  yet  susceptible 
of  being  investigated  by  the  physiological  method.^ 

With  the  study  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  mind  is  dosely^ 
connected  the  experimental  study  of  mental  phenomena     The  method 
oi  psycho-physics  clearly  proceeds  by  noting  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  relation  of  psychical  phenomena  to  well-ascertained  physical  pro- 
cesses, and  so  leads  on  to  a  fuller  imderstanding  of  the  relations  of 
mental  phenomena  to  nervous  conditions.     And  the  same  remarlT 
applies  to  the  new  and  highly-promising  department  of  inquiry  which 
aims  at  determining  the  duration  of  psychical  processes.    Here,  too, 
psychical  phenomena  are  studied  in  the  doeest  connection  with  their 
physical  conditions.     The  peculiar  value  of  this  region  of  research  is; 
that  it  is  an  attempt  (within  certain  limits)  to  give  quantitative  pre- 
cision to  psychology,  an  object  which  Kant  held  to  be  impossible,  and  1 
which  Herbart  attempted  without  any  aid  from  physical  investigations./ 

Divisions  of  Pstcholoot.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind  in 
general,  and  so  embraces  the  investigation  of  all  varieties  of  mental  life 
by  whatsoever  methods.    Hence  in  a  strict  sense  there  is  but  one  science 

certain  laws  of  eoale$eene$  of  mental  states,  or  what  HUl  called  a  mental 
chemistry.  It  follows  that  we  can  only  imperfectly  deduce  the  successxye 
phases  of  mental  development  by  setting  oat  with  certain  elements,  sensa* 
tions,  and  assuming  certain  laws  of  coalescence.  See  Waltz,  Lehrbwh  der 
PgyMUtffU^  p.  24  9eq, ;  and  J.  S.  Mill,  SyHem  of  Logic,  Book  YL,  Chap.  IV., 
§8. 

1  The  limits  of  the  physiological  study  are  clearly  pointed  ont  by  Bren- 
tano.  He  argues  against  Horwics  that  "  not  only  the  retirement  of  psycho- 
logical research  in  fiivonr  of  physiological,  but  the  admixture  of  the  latter  to  a 
considerable  extent,  is  inadvisable"  (op,  ciL,  p.  88). 
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of  psychology.  ^     For  practical  parpoees,  however,  it  ib  ooiivemeDt  to 
distiDgaish  between  different  brancheB  of  the  edence. 

(1)  At  the  head  of  this  scheme  we  have  what  may  be  called  Abstract 
Psychology,  or  the  general  psychology  of  the  human  individuaL  This 
is  the  modem  representative  of  the  older  psychology.  It  sets  out  with 
the  study  of  mind  in  a  highly  developed  form,  namely  in  members  of  a 
civilised  community,  as  that  most  accessible  to  us,  and  of  most  practical 
interest  Hence  its  method  is  to  a  considerable  extent  that  of  intro- 
spective analysis.  The  problem  of  synthesis  is  limited  to  explaining 
the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the  individual  mind.  The 
addition  of  the  physiological  mode  of  investigation  serves  to  differentiate 
a  certain  portion  of  this  field  aa  that  of  Physiological  Psychology ;  and 
the  specifd  section  of  this  area  again  which  employs  experiment  (psycho- 
physics,  &c),  might  with  advantage  be  marked  off  as  Experimental 
Psychology. 

(2)  In  addition  to  this  more  abstract  or  general  study  of  mind  we 
find  more  concrete  or  special  branches  of  study.  Thus  there  is  the 
great  department  of  Mental  Pathology  in  which  the  study  of  nervous 
conditions  is  a  prominent  feature.  This  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  psychology  of  the  normal  mind,  though  in  its  turn  it  contri- 
butes new  illustrations  and  further  verifications  of  this  psychology. 
Then  there  are  more  special  subdivisions  within  the  bounds  of  normal 
life.  These  include  the  comparative  study  of  different  types  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  race,  what  Mill  called  Ethology,  or  the  science  of  character, 
together  with  what  the  Germans  call  V&lkefpiychologiej  or  the  investi- 
gation of  language,  manners^  &c.,  in  different  communities  and  races  of 
jnen,  more  particularly  backward  ones.  These  more  concrete  depart- 
ments of  the  science  obviously  depend  on  abstract  psychology,  in  so  iar 
as  we  here  apply  to  special  groups  of  circumstances  principles  obtained 
in  the  leading  branch  of  the  science.  The  study  of  the  social  products 
•of  mind  in  simple  types  of  society  indicates  the  point  where  psychology 
overlaps  or  passes  into  sociology. 

Finally  under  this  more  special  psychology  we  have  what  is  most 
commonly  understood  by  Comparative  Psychology,  namely  the  study  of 
mind  in  the  several  groups  of  animals  and  grades  of  animal  life. 

i(3)  Ai  the  latest  development  of  the  science  we  have  Evolutional 
Psychology.  This  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  others.  It  is  a  vast 
extension  of  the  genetic  treatment  of  mind.  It  has  only  become  pos- 
sible by  the  modem  extension  of  the  objective  study  of  mind.  More 
particularly,  it  has  grown  out  of  a  wide  and  careful  comparative  study 
of  mind  in  different  stages  of  human  and  of  animal  development  This 
theory  of  mind  regards  the  processes  of  mental  development  in  the 
individual  as  parts  of  a  much  longer  process,  namely  the  development 

1  This  is  well  shown  by  Yolkmanii,  loe.  cU, 
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of  the  mind  of  the  race  ;  and  this  vast  process,  again,  it  connects  with 
a  far  vaster  one,  namely  the  gradual  evolution  of  mind  in  the  zoological 
Bcale.  If  abstract  human  psychology  is  the  base,  evolutional  psychology 
may  be  called  the  apex  of  the  science.^ 


APPENDIX  B. 


THREEFOLD  DIVISION  OF  MIND. 

Thb  tripartite  ot  threefold  classification  of  mental  phenomena  adopted 
in  this  volume,  though  the  common  one  in  modem  works  on  psychology, 
is  not  universally  accepted.  The  ancient  division  as  fixed  by  Aristotle 
was  a  bipartite  or  twofold  one,  intellect  and  will,  or  according  to  Aris- 
totle, thought  (uovs)  and  desire  (Spcf tf>  This  remained  the  customary 
division  in  the  middle  ages.  It  survives  in  the  classification  of  Reid, 
(1)  Intellectual  Powers  and  (2)  Active  Powers.  Here  feeling  is  sub- 
sumed under  one  or  both  of  the  other  divisions. 

The  present  tripartite  division  was  introduced  by  German  psycholo- 
gists (Tetens  and  Mendelssohn),  and  made  prominent  and  authoritative 
by  Kant.  It  rests  on  the  essential  and  radical  dissimilarity  of  the  three 
orders  of  phenomena. 

Supposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  feeHng,  intellect,  and  vobtion  are 
perfectly  distinct  groups  of  mental  states,  there  remains  the  question 
whether  they  are  equally  fundamental,  primordial,  or  independent 
This  question  has  bee.n  answered  in  different  ways.  Thus  Leibniz, 
Wolff,  Herbart  and  his  followers,  regard  intellect  or  the  power  of  pre- 
sentation (WolfTs  vis  reprcMffoliva)  as  the  fundamental  one  out  of  which 
the  others  are  derived.'  Hamilton,  who  strongly  insists  on  the  generic 
distinctness  of  the  three  classes,  feeli^,  knowing,  and  wiUing,  goes  a 
certain  way  in  the  same  direction  when  he  says  that  "the  faculty  of 
knowledge  is  certainly  the  first  in  order,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  conditio 
gins  T^nonol  the  others".  By  this  he  means  that  we  only  have 
feelings  or  desires  in  so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  that  con- 

1  On  the  relation  of  the  evolution  psychology  to  the  abstract^chology 
of  the  individual  mind,  see  my  volume,  Sensation  and  IntuUion,  Chap  I. 

•  The  power  which  the  Germans  indicate  by  the  verb  vorsUUm  and  the 
correlativrnoun  VorsUUung,  us.,  to  set  before  the  mind  or  posit  as  object, 
includes  the  preeentetive  and  representative  faculty. 
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ecioufinesB  is  knowledge.  He  adds  that  thoagh  he  can  conceive  a  being 
all  cognition,  he  cannot  conceive  one  all  feeling  and  volition.^ 

The  relation  of  the  three  daases  of  mental  phenomena  is  well  defined 
by  Lotze.  He  ahows  that  they  do  not  answer  to  three  branches  springing 
np  side  by  side  from  the  first  Feeling  is  mostly  called  forth  by  intel- 
lectual states  (presentations  and  representations),  and  desire  and  will 
have  feeling  as  their  antecedent  condition.  Yet  this  does  not  entitle 
ns  to  say  that  representations  are  the  adequate  cause  of  feelings,  or 
feelings  of  volitions.  By  simply  considering  the  mind  as  capable  of 
having  presentations  we  could  never  discover  any  reason  why  it  should 
pass  into  the  new  mode  of  manifestation,  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
Similarly  we  cannot  derive  the  active  element  of  striving  from  feeling. 
The  later  mode  of  manifeetation,  though  presupposing  the  earlier  as  its 
antecedent  condition,  implies  an  independent  and  pre-existing  capa- 
bility. • 

While  feeling  has  thus  been  denied  by  many  the  status  of  an  inde- 
pendent variety  of  mental  state  or  phenomenon,  an  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  by  Horwicz  to  regard  it  as  the  primordial  type  of  mental 
manifestation.  This  assertion  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  mental  development  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  anim^ 
series  the  element  of  feeling  (sense-feeling)  is  conspicuous  and  predomi- 
nant To  this  argument  Schneider  replies  that  in  the  simplest  sensa- 
tional consciousness  there  is  involved  a  rudiment  of  intellection  in  the 
shape  of  the  discrimination  of  a  state  as  favourable  or  unfavourable.' 

The  tripartite  division  of  mind  is,  as  pointed  out,  based  on  differences 
of  nature  or   kind  in  the  groups  thus  marked  ofi^  and  has  in  the 

^  For  an  historical  account  of  the  various  modes  of  claasilying  mind,  and 
for  his  own  view,  see  LuiUT€»  oi»  Metaphysics,  Vol.  I.,  Lect  XL  Since,  how- 
ever, Hamilton  allows  the  existence  of  unconscious  mental  states,  "latent 
mental  modifications,"  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  intellectual  condition  of 
conscioosneas  is  only  necessary  to  feeling  and  willing  in  their  higher  or  fidly 
deyeloped  forms. 

*  Mikrokoamus,  I.,  p.  199  seq, 

'For  Horwicz's  view  see  his  ^chologiscJu  Anedyaen,  Theil  L,  Abschn. 
YL  ;  if.  O.  H.  Schneider,  Der  menacMieke  WilU,  Eap  IX.,  p.  190  acq,  ;  and 
J.  Ward,  Mind,  VoL  VIII.  (1888),  p.  472.  The  tendency  to  deny  feeling  the 
rank  of  a  separate  mode  of  consciousness  is  due  not  merely  to  the  hct  that  in 
its  higher  forms  it  presupposes  intellection,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  as  a 
passive  phenomenon  it  seems  to  be  leas  important  than  the  others,  and  not  to 
indicate  any  specific  type  of  psychical  activity.  This  tendency  to  make 
activity  the  essential  ingredient  in  mental  states  shows  itself  in  the  attempt 
to  regard  volition  (desire  or  striving)  as  the  ftindamental  activity  of  mind. 
To  this  idea,  which  is  frankly  expressed  in  Schopenhauer's  psychology,  Wundt 
appears  to  lean  in  his  doctrine  that  impulse  (Trieb)  is  the  fundamental  psy- 
chical phenomenon  (Phyaiol,  Paychohgie,  Cap.  24,  §  2). 
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first  instance  no  reference  to  the  order  of  their  appearance.  This 
order  is  indeed  indicated  in  the  usual  arrangement--(l)  Knowing,  (2) 
Feeling,  and  (3)  Willing.  A  direct  consideration  of  order,  instead  of 
ultimate  or  radical  difference  of  nature,  tends  to  another  mode  of  divi- 
sion,  as  we  find  in  Aristotle's  division  of  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
intellectual  souL  This  principle  of  division  underlies  Brown's  bipartite 
classification,  external  affections  (sensations)  and  internal  affections  (in- 
tellectual and  emotional  states).^      • 
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As  pointed  out,  empirical  psychology  does  not  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  mind  or  of  the  meaning  of  its  connection  with  the  bodily  organism. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  natu- 
rally leads  on  to  the  philosophic  or  metaphysical  question  of  what  mind 
is  itself  as  substance  or  active  principle,  and  how  we  are  to  conceive  its 
conjunction  with  a  material  substance.  The  bearing  of  this  question  on 
the  highly  interesting  problem  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  led  to 
the  devotion  to  it  of  much  space  in  works  which  exceed  the  limits  of 
empirical  psychology  and  venture  into  the  region  of  rational  or  specula- 
tive psychology. 

The  bearings  of  empirical  psychology  on  these  problems  may  be 
briefly  indicated  as  follows :  (1)  What  view  does  a  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  lead  us  to  entertain  respecting  the  inmost  nature 
and  ultimate  sources  of  mental  activity?  More  particularly,  does  it 
lead  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  substance  or  soul  distinct  in  its 
nature  and  mode  of  activity  from  material  thing?  ?  (2)  What  does  a 
thorough-going  study  of  the  physiological  conditions  or  concomitants  of 
mental  phenomena  lead  us  to  regard  as  the  real  relation  between  mind 
and  body  ?  And  how  is  this  relation  to  be  interpreted  from  a  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  ? 

These  different  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  necessarily  pursued  toge- 
ther. The  discussion  as  to  what  mind  is  in  itself  passes  on  to  that  of 
the  relation  of  mind  to  its  foreign  companion,  a  material  organism. 

^  The  division  according  to  radical  qualitative  differences  may  be  called  the 
longitudinal  section  of  mind :  that  according  to  order  of  development  the 
transverse  section.  The  division  of  intellect  into  fundamental  functions 
and  into  Acuities,  and  of  feeling  into  pleasure  and  pain,  and  into  sense-feel- 
ings and  emotions,  illustrates  the  same  difference  in  the  mode  or  principle  of 
division. 
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And  the  attempt  to  interpret  tlie  foct  of  the  ccmeomitauce  between  the 
phydcal  and  the  psychical  has  neoeaaarilj  involyed  a  conaideration  of 
the  question  what  mind  is  as  substance.  But  sometimes  the  oni>,  some- 
times the  other  question  has  assumed  special  prominence. 

It  has  been  suggested  above  that  the  properly  psychological  study  of 
mind  has  no  tendency  to  reduce  mental  phenomena  to  terms  of  matter 
and  movement.  The  fundamental  modes  of  mental  manifestation, 
feeling,  knowing,  and  willing,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their  develop- 
ment, are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world. 

With  respect  to  the  connection  between  body  and  mind  physiological 
psychology  is  in  a  £ur  way  to  make  out  that  all  psychical  activity  haa 
as  its  concomitant  some  mode  of  physical  action.  Mental  Ufe  is  thus  a 
chain  of  events  parallel  to  another  chain  of  physical  events.  More 
particularly  mental  life  coincides  with  a  certain  central  portion  of  the 
nervous  series,  namely  cerebral  processes.  Are  these  series  independeat 
of  one  another,  or  is  there  any  causal  connection  and  interaction  be- 
tween them  1  Is  the  psychical  event  the  result  of  the  first  stage,  sensory 
stimulation  t  On  the  other  side,  is  the  mental  process  a  condition  of  the 
final  stage,  the  muscular  action  ?  Or  is  this  a  case  ot  mere  parallelism 
without  actual  eausal  contact?^ 

These  questions  have  not  yet  been  answered  by  accepted  saentific 
methods.  The  physiologist  setting  out  with  physical  phenomena  as  his 
realities  and  following  the  familiar  methods  of  physical  science,  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  chain  of  nervous  events  as  complete  and  self-ex- 
planatory, and  to  view  the  accompaniment  of  consciousness  as  an 
accidental  appendage  or  *' collateral  result"  of  the  physical  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  psychologist  setting  out  from  the  inspection  of  the 
internal  series  of  psychical  events  maintains  that  these  are  at  least  as 
real  as  the  physical  processes  and  cannot  be  brought  under  the  general 
efifects  of  physical  action  ;  also  that  they  must  be  included  as  co-ope- 
rant  factors  or  agents  in  the  whole  complex  series.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  in  the  concomitance  of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  we 
have  a  unique  fact  not  to  be  explained  by  being  brought  under  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physical  causation.' 

-  See  a  careful  presentation  of  the  facts  by  Dr.  Bain  in  his  Mind  and 
Body,  Chap.  VL 

'  See  the  account  of  the  hypothesis  that  man  is  a  *  conscious  automaton, 
that  his  actions  are  adequately  accounted  for  by  the  mechanism  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  criticisms  of  tha  doctrine,  in  O.  H.  Lewes'  Phiftieal 
Baaiaqf  Mind,  Prob.  III.,  especially  Chap.  YII.  The  psychological  view  of 
the  connection  between  psychical  and  physical  events  seems  opposed  to  the 
theory  that  psychological  laws  are  derivative  laws  resolvable  into  physio- 
logical kws.    See  Mill,  Logic,  Book  YL,  Chap.  IV.,  §  2. 
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The  insolubility  of  this  question  hj  commonly  accepted  scientific 
methods,  and  the  double  way  of  approaching  its  solution,  are  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  different  philosophical  theories  propounded  to  meet 
the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
solve  the  mystery,  Materialism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  material  body 
is  the  only  substance  and  active  principle,  and  that  what  we  call  the 
mind  is  an  effluence  from,  or  product  of,  the  activity  of  this  substratum.^ 
Over  against  this  tendency  we  have  Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that 
the  material  body  is  relatively  dead  or  inert  and  unreal,  and  that  the 
principle  of  life  and  activity  is  a  spiritual  principle.  The  material- 
istic tendency  allied  itself  to  a  mechanical  view  of  nature,  which  seeks 
to  reduce  organic  life  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  arrangements.  The 
spiritualistic  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  led  rather  to  a  teleological 
view  of  nature,  to  the  theory  that  so-called  inanimate  objects  are 
vitalised  by  a  principle  which  involves  purpose  or  end. 

Beside  these  tendencies  acting  singly  we  have  combinations  of  them 
which  aim  at  giving  equal  substantive  reality  and  power  to  the  material 
and  to  the  mental  or  spiritual  The  first  crude  form  of  such  a  combina- 
tion is  Dualism,  according  to  which  two  co-ordinate  substances  exist  side 
by  side,  but  exert  no  influence  one  on  another  ;  the  appearance  of  inter- 
action being  due  to  a  Divine  arrangement*  Finally  the  desire  to  meet 
the  claims  of  each  of  the  two  connected  terms  and  at  the  same  time  to 
account  for  their  connection  or  union  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
Monism,  according  to  which  the  material  and  the  mental  are  related  as 
two  attributes  of  the  same  substance,  or  as  two  aspects  of  one  reality, 
like  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  a  curve.' 


^  Aooording  to  the  first  crude  form  ef  MaterialiBm,  the  Soul  was  merely  a 
portion  of  finely  attenuated  matter,  a  thin  unsubstantial  image  of  the  body. 
See  the  accoont  of  early  Animism  in  Mr.  K  B.  Tyler's  Primitive  OuUure,  I., 
p.  887. 

'  Modem  science  is  opposed  to  this  doctrine  in  so  far  as  it  assumes  a  stage 
of  purely  mental  activity  intervening  between  two  stages  of  physical  action. 
See  Bain,  loc  cU. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  main  historical  theories  respecting  Body 
and  Mind,  see  Yolkmann,  op,eiL,^  18-22 ;  qf.  Wundt,  op.  eii,.  Cap.  XXIII. 
Volkmann  classifies  them  as  above.  Wundt  on  the  other  hand  recognises 
three  main  types,  viz.,  Materialism  and  Spiritualism,  each  of  which  has  a 
dualistio  and  monistic  form,  and  Animism.  Dr.  Bain  (op.  ctL,  Chap.  YII.), 
recognises  two  main  groups,  I.,  those  which  adopt  two  substances  ;  II.,  those 
which  assume  but  one.  This  points  to  the  difficulty  of  any  exhaustive 
cUssification  of  the  theories  by  help  of  one  simple  principle. 

The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  the  philosophic  question  having 
to  do  >rith  the  relation  of  mind  as  knowing  subject  and  material  bodies 
as  objects,  from  that  having  to  do  with  the  relation  of  concomitance  of 
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Thi  queition  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of  development  of  the 
visual  intuition  of  space  has  given  rise  to  much  di^cuseion,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  yet  fully  solved.  The  contention  of  Berkeley  that  seeing 
is  based  on  touching,  is  t]ie  boldest  result  of  the  philosophical  tendency 
known  variously  as  EmpiriciBm,  Associationism,  or  Sensationalism,  to 
trace  back  all  knowledge,  howler  immediate  and  intuitive  in  appear^ 
ance,  to  antecedent  experience  and  association ;  and  as  such  it  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  Intuitionists,  that  is  those  who  maintain  that  the  mind 
has  independently  of  experience  certain  intuitive  cognitions.  Berkeley's 
theory  has  also  been  opposed  by  followers  of  Kant  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  this  thinker's  conception  of  space  as  the 
mental  form  or  mould  into  which  all  sensations  must  be  received.^  As 
pointed  out,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  it  is  important  to 
keep  as  distinct  as  possible  the  psychological  and  philosophical  problems 
here  involved.  What  the  objective  import  and  validity  of  the  space- 
representation  is  when  we  have  it  is  a  philosophical  question,  which  had 
better  be  discussed  after  the  psychological  one,  how  or  by  what  succes- 
sion of  psychical  elements  the  representation  anses.* 

Here  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  questions  which  have  not 
always  been  carefully  distinguished— -{"o^  Is  there  a  purely  visual  space- 
intuition,  independent  of  touch  I  (b)  If  so,  is  this  (wholly  or  in  part) 
perfect  from  the  first  or  innate,  or  is  it  a  development  from  visual  ele- 

mind  and  body  m  the  human  mdividnaL  They  set  out  from  two  distinct 
startiDg-points,  the  relation  of  subject  to  object  as  given  in  the  perception  of 
external  things,  and  the  concomitance  of  mind  uid  body  which  is  a  &ct  of 
everyday  experience.  The  terms  Realism  and  Idealism  indicate  the  first 
problem,  while  Materialism  and  Spiritualism  point  to  the  second.  It  is 
plain  that  the  second  problem  ia  more  closely  bound  up  with  psychology  than 
the  first  Yet  while  starting  from  different  points  these  lines  of  inquiry  tend 
to  intersect.  For  the  body  is  clearly  a  material  object,  and  its  natnre  cannot 
be  determined  except  by  a  reference  to  the  meaniiig  of  '  object '.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consideration  of  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  in  hnman  and 
animal  organisms  leads  on  to  the  conjecture  that  all  material  things  have  as 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  reality  a  quasi-mental  element 

^  I  have  discussed  the  relation  of  thia  question  to  the  Kantian  problem  in 
Mind,  VoL  III.  (1878),  p.  198,  fcc. 

'  The  term  representation  is  used  here  for  brevity's  sake  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  German  Yorstellung,  that  is  as  covering  both  the  presentation  (per- 
ception) and  representation  (image)  of  space. 
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ments  ?  In  Ibis  eonntry  the  second  alternatiye  has  not  been  clearly 
kept  in  Tiew.  It  has  commonly  been  aasamed  that  if  the  yiBual  repre- 
sentation  is  independent  of  tonch  it  is  complete  from  the  first  Hence 
the  discnssion  has  of  late  centred  about  the  interpretation  of  the  observ- 
able phenomena  in  the  firH  iiage$  ofvuiotk  The  anti-Berkeleians  have 
sought  to  show  that  the  facts  here  ascertainable  favour  the  doctrine  that 
the  visual  perception  of  space  is  in  its  eesentials  present  from  the  fiist^ 

Two  groups  of  facts  naturally  offer  themselves  here — (1)  those  of 
infant-life,  (2)  the  experiences  of  the  blind.  In  each  case,  it  is  obvious, 
the  facts  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  reach.  Hence  they  have  not  yet 
proved  themselves  to  be  decisive  one  way  or  another,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  with  improved  methods  of  observation  they  will  do 
much  to  solve  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  first  group  of  facts,  it  is  evident,  first  of  all,  that 
the  infant  falls  far  below  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  in  visual 
power.  I^  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Spalding  that  a  chick  will  peck 
from  the  first  with  perfect  aim  at  so  small  an  object  as  a  worm.  *  This 
clearly  involves  an  inherited  group  of  nervous  co-ordinations  of  sensory 
and  motor  elements  which  are  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  child.  The 
infant  learns  to  fix  his  two  eyes  on  an  object,  to  follow  one  when  moving, 
and  to  vary  the  degree  of  convergence,  from  about  the  third  week  on. 
Thus  a  certain  amount  of  experience  is  necessary  to  the  co-ordination 
of  retinal  sensations  and  ocular  movements.  A  still  longer  time,  namely 
from  7  to  9  weeks,  is  needed  for  co-ordinating  visual  impressions  and 
arm-movements.  The  act  of  stretching  out  the  hand  to  seize  an  object 
occurs  first  about  this  tune.  This  movement  is  at  first  &r  from  precise, 
sinoe  the  arm  often  passes  to  the  side  of  the  object^  and  it  only  acquires 
precision  by  practice.  These  facts  hardly  seem  conclusive  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  child's  first  visual  experience&  They  may,  howevei^ 
be  said  to  favour  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  that  the  visual  per- 
ception of  space  is  not  perfect  at  first,  but  is  developed  by  the  aid  of 
experience,  though  the  rapidity  with  which  ocular  and  manual  acfjust- 
ments  are  acquired  supports  the  theory  of  the  co-operation  of  inherited 
nerve-connections.  * 

1  The  doctrine  that  the  vistiftl  perception  of  depth  though  not  present  at 
first  in  a  perfect  fonn  is  developed  by  Yienial  Experiences  alone  is  maintained 
by  E.  Bering.  See  the  article  already  referred  to  in  Mind,  VoL  III.,  p.  172 
9eq, 

*  *Mr.  Spalding  kept  the  chickens  earefolly  hooded  for  two  or  three  days 
after  they  had  left  the  shell,  and  then  observed  their  actions.  See  Mac- 
miUa/n'B  MagaxinB,  Feb.,  1873. 

*  Children  seem  to  vary  considerably  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  these 
acquisitions.  Thus  Donders  speaks  of  a  child  that  a  few  minutes  after  birth 
conld  fix  an  object,  follow  it  when  moring  sideways,  and  even  vary  the  degree 
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The  experiences  of  the  blind  lutve  xeceiTed  mnch  more  attention.* 
On  the  qpe  hand,  the  congenitally  blind  have  been  questioned  as  to  their 
ideas  of  space  gained  by  way  of  movement  and  touch.  But  the  &cta 
here  are  exceedingly  scanty.  Platner,  a  Gennan  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, describes  the  results  of  some  observations  of  his  on  a  blind 
subject  The  results,  he  contends,  go  to  show  that  '^the  sense  of  touch 
by  itself  is  altogether  incompetent  to  afford  us  the  representation  of 
extension  and  space  *.  The  patient  appears  to  have  thought  of  space  as 
a  mccestion  of  sensations ,  merely.  This  bears  out  the  theory  that  the 
perception  of  coexistence  presupposes  more  than  mere  experiences  of 
movementi  namely  a  number  of  simultaneous  impressions ;  which  con- 
dition is  obviously  realised  (ax  more  completely  in  the  case  of  the  eye 
than  of  the  organ  of  touch.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  likely,  in  view 
of  the  geometric  and  other  attainments  of  the  blind,  that  Platner  under- 
rated the  powers  of  unaided  touch  in  leading  the  mind  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  coexistent  points.^ 

The  observation  of  the  congenitally  blind  goes  to  show  how  much 
touch  can  teach  apart  from  sight  This  is  supplemented  by  the  obser- 
vation of  those  cured  of  congenital  cataract  with  a  view  to  discover  how 
much  sight  can  teach  at  first  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  building 
up  of  associations  with  touch.  Here  we  have  a  number  of  observationsy 
including  the  familiar  cases  of  Cheselden's  and  Dr.  Franz's  patients. 
These,  however,  though  of  great  interest  are  far  irom  being  satisfactory. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  some  question  how  much  the  patients  were  able 
to  see  previous  to  the  operation.  Cheselden's  patient  was  a  boy  of  about 
12.  After  the  operation,  when  able  to  see  objects,  he  showed  at  first  no 
discriminative  perception  of  distanoe.  **  He  thought  all  objects  toucbed 
his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin."  He  could  not  distinguish  the 
shape  of  one  object  from  another  by  sight  alone.  Two  months  after  he 
was  couched  he  discovered  that  pictures  (which  he  had  previously  viewed 
as  ordinary  surfaces)  represented  solid  bodies,  though  now  he  fell  into 
the  error  of  taking  them  for  the  actual  objects  themselves,  as  children 
take  the  shadow  of  an  object  on  the  wall  for  a  body  in  relicil* 

The  account  of  Dr.  Franz's  patient  is  much  fuller  and  more  exact 
The  patient  was  a  youth  of  18.  His  sense  of  touch  had  attained  a 
remarkable  degree  of  perfection,  the  lips  being  specially  employed  in 
the  minute  inspection  of  objects.    After  the  operation  he  was  subjected 

of  convergence  when  brought  nearer  or  moved  further  off.  Quoted  by  Stumpf 
(Ueber  den  paychologim^en  Ursprung  der  SawnvorstelltMg,  p.  295).  For  ^ 
fuller  account  of  the  facts  see  Preyer,  cp,  dk,  p.  25  «eg.,  and  p.  122  seq, 

^  For  an  account  of  Platner's  observations,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Leetum 
m  MeUtphysieg,  VoL  IL,  p.  178,  &c  ;  ^.  J.  S.  MiU's  ^aoaminoHon,  pi  278. 

*  For  an  account  of  Cheselden's  case,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  op,  dL,  p.  176 
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to  careful  observation.  The  object  was  at  first  to  discover  how  far  he 
could  discriminate  lines,  &Ch  that  is  elements  of  form  presumably  cog- 
nisable by  sight  alone.  He  was  able  after  a  little  inspection  to  distin- 
guish between  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  as  such,  that  is  to  say 
which  was  the  horizontal,  and  which  the  vertical  He  also  distinguished 
\  circle,  square,  and  triangle,  as  such.  After  this  the  inquiry  was 
directed  to  ascertaining  how  much  he  could  discern  with  respect  to  the 
distance  and  solidity  of  objects.  He  took  solid  objects  as  a  cube,  a 
sphere,  &c,  for  flat  surfaces.  He  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
position  of  an  object  floating  on  the  surface  of  some  water,  and  another 
object  sunk  one  foot  below.  All  objects  appeared  so  near  to  him  that 
he  was  afraid  of  coming  in  contact  with  them.  He  had  no  idea  of  per- 
spective, and  could  not  understand  pictures.  He  saw  even  a  familiar 
object  of  touch,  such  as  the  human  face,  as  a  flat  plane.  ^ 

These  observations  are  far  from  condusive,  as  is  seen  in  the  different 
interpretations  given  of  the  facts  by  writers  of  the  two  opposed  schools. 
As  Stumpf  observes,  ^  they  are  of  less  value  as  a  means  of  deciding  the 
point,  than  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  confirmation  of  theories 
already  established  ".  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  they  give  a  certain 
support  to  the  theory  expounded  above— ^1)  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  superficial  form-elements  sight  is  largely  independent  of 
touch,  though  owing  to  the  analogies  between  sight  and  touch  experi- 
ence each  tends  to  recall  the  other  ;'  and  (2)  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  depth,  sight  is  dependent  on  touch.* 

'  For  a  full  account  of  Franz's  observations,  see  Prof.  Mahaify*s  CrUieal 
Philosophy  for  English  Readers,  Vol  I.,  Pt  I.,  p.  122,  &c. 

'This,  as  Mill  points  out  (op,  cit,  p.  289,  note),  would  help  to  account 
for  F.'s  patient  recognising  a  line  as  horizontal,  and  a  figure  as  triangular. 

*  For  a  ftdler  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  these  facts,  see  Hamilton,  loc 
ci*,;J,8.  MOl,  loe.  cU,  ;  Pro!  MahaflPy',  Zoe.  ei^  ;  and  Stumpf;  loc  cU, 
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Abstraot,  knowledge  of,  45 ;  redOfdloii  of,  to  cononie,  811 

Abstnust  Psychology,  esa 

AbfltiactioD,  nature  of,  848 :  nUtion  of,  to  genenliaation,  868. 

Aocommodation,  leiwatioiie  of,  185 ;  of  nerve  to  etimnlttfl,  468. 

AocnrMf,  of  percepts,  206 ;  of  images,  880 ;  of  notione,  868 ;  of  judgments,  408. 

Action,  Toluntiuy,  nature  of,  588 ;  complex,  688 ;  as  pleawiraWe  and  palnfol,  688 ;  arrest 

of,  685 ;  control  of,  648.    <3ee  Movement) 
Active  Sense,  140. 
Activity,  mental,  24,  78;  in  memory,  876;  in  imagination,  808;  in  thinking,  888;  in 

reasoning,  438 ;  in  desire,  570. 
Activity,  moacolar,  characteristic  of  ehlULran,  816 ;  relation  of,  to  belief,  404 ;  aooom- 

paniment  of  desire,  580,  584. 
Adaptation  of  organ  to  stimolns,  481 
Adjectives,  llrst  nse  of,  by  children,  388. 
Adjustment;  of  mind  to  surronndings,  56 ;  of  Attention,  87. 
Esthetic  Imagination,  811 
.Asthetic  Sentiment,  nature  of,  581 ;  characteristics  of,  588 ;  elements  of,  684;  lehition 

of  to  Ksthetic  Judgment,  540 ;  growth  of »  547 ;  onltivatioa  of,  560 ;  relation  of.  to 

moral  sentiment,  557. 
iBsthetics,  reh^on  of,  to  Psychology,  11 

Affection,  growth  of,  488 ;  co-operation  of,  in  growth  of  moral  ssntbnent,  561 
AflGhmation,  distingnished  from  negation,  881 
After-image,  after-percept,  210. 
Analysis,  involved  in  thinking,  885 ;  involved  in  conoeption,  868 ;  involved  in  olassl- 

llcation,  861 ;  Involved  in  reasoning,  481 
Analysis,  psychological,  187, 684. 
Analytic,  judgments,  886 ;  arguments,  421 
Animals,  instincts  of,  606 ;  instinctive  visual  powers  of,  601 
Animal  Psychology,  683, 681 
Animism,  nature  of,  601. 
Anti-sodal  feelings,  408. 
Appetitive  movement,  60L 
Application  of  principle,  421 
Approbation,  love  of,  501 

Aristotie,  on  fixed  moral  disposition.  e64|  note ;  on  division  of  mind,  687, 681 
Arrest  of  Action,  681 

Art  (flneX  production  of,  644 ;  varieties  of,  646 ;  production  and  appreciation  of,  641 
Assimilation,  function  of  inteUeot^  86, 46;  of  sensaticii,  141;  relation  of,  to  disorimtna- 

tion.  148 ;  involved  in  thinkhig,  881, 888;  in  reasoning,  415 ;  pleasurss  of ,  524. 
Anodation,  involved  in  mental  development,  40 ;  relation  of,  to  perception,  168 ;  nature 

of,  288 ;  varieties  of,  884 ;  by  contiguity,  286 ;  by  similarity,  266;  by  oontrast,  270 ; 

complex,  272 ;  oo-operation  of,  272 ;  opposition  of,  276 ;  effect  of,  on  belief,  408 :  in 

growth  of  feeling,  485 ;  in  asthetic  impressions,  686 ;  in  growth  of  wiU,  601 
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Attentloii,  reUkton  of,  to  mentBl  optiatloiu,  aQ;'iifttare  of,  7S ;  ob|}6cta  of,  75 ;  effects  of, 
76 ;  relation  of,  to  intellect  and  wlU,  76 ;  nerrona  conflomitanti  of,  77 ;  extent  and 
Intensity  of,  78;  stimoli  to,  70;  non-Tolnntary  and  Tolnntary,  80;  laws  of  noa- 
▼olnntary,  80 :  interest  and,  88;  a4)astaient  of,  87 ;  expectant,  80 ;  action  of  nHl 
In,  01;  laws  of  volnntary,  08;  growth  of  power  of,  05;  oonoentratlon  and,  00; 
habits  of,  102 ;  TarleUes  of  power  of,  lOS ;  training  of,  108 ;  relation  of,  to  letention, 
220 ;  relation  of,  to  assodafcion  of  impressions,  288 ;  action  of.  In  reprodnetion,  277 ; 
action  of,  in  oonstrnotive  imagination,  804;  in  oomparison,  882;  in  abstraction, 
8i8;  hi  reasoning,  488;  relation  of,  to  Tolnntaiy  action,  500;  manifestation  of,  la 
eontrol  of  thooghts,  666. 

Auditory  PeroepUon,  of  space,  S06 ;  of  time,  Mw 
-Anthority,  faiflnenoe  of,  on  belisC.  418 ;  relation  of,  to  Donl  seottmsiit,  666, 66L 

Autobiography,  valne  of,  688. 

Antomatic  Actions,  616L 

Antomatism,  doctrine  of,  600,  note. 

ATersion,  relation  of,  to  desire,  582. 

Awe,  relation  of,  to  sentiment  of  snbUme,  680.    (See  Bererence.) 

Bain,  ]>r.  A.,  on  law  of  relatiTity,  86,  note ;  on  mnscnlar  sensations,  184 ;  on  plastio 
period  of  life,  205,  note ;  on  tnining  power  of  abstraction,  887,  note ;  on  neutral 
feeling,  440,  note ;  on  physical  eoncoinitants  of  pleasure  and  pain,  4S6,  472,  note ; 
on  rate  of  abatement  of  pleasure,  468 ;  on  emotions  of  relatiTity,  467 ;  on  self -Ioto, 
502,  note ;  on  pleasure  of  cruelty,  518,  note ;  on  feeling  of  wonder,  628 ;  on  feeling 
of  sublime,  538 ;  on  desire  and  TaHtlon,  500,  note ;  on  origin  of  Tolnntary  moTement, 
606,  note;  on  disinterested  action,  658;  on  nerrous  concomitants  of  control  of 
thought,  661 ;  on  dsssifying  theories  of  Body  and  Mind,  601,  note. 

Beauty,  nature  of,  582 ;  distinguished  from  utility,  588 ;  dependent,  585. 

Belief,  iuTolved  in  Judgment,  807 ;  object  of.  807 ;  nature  of,  806 ;  and  disbelief,  400 ; 
and  jloubt,  400 ;  degrees  of,  401 ;  sources  of,  401 ;  association  and,  402 ;  verbal  sug- 
gestion snd,  403;  feeling  and,  404;  activity  and,  404 ;  rebtion  of,  to  knowledge, 
484;  relation  of,  to  desire.  681 ;  to  ToUtion,  588, 686. 

Beneke,  Dr.  F.  E.,  on  periods  of  early  development,  7L 

BeneTolence,  relation  of,  to  sympathy,  610 ;  nature  of,  658. 

Berkeleian  Theory  of  Vision,  172, 184, 602. 

Bias,  nature  of,  404,  451 ;  control  of,  484, 667. 

Binocular  Perception,  170. 

Blhid,  tactoal  perceptions  of,  15^  604 ;  reooveiy  of  sight  by,  604. 

Body,  locslisation  of  sensations  in,  140,  200 ;  perception  of,  200 ;  how  rdated  to  self, 
208,  876L 

Body  and  Mind,  relation  of,  8, 680 ;  phflosophic  theories  of,  601. 

Brain,  as  organ  of  mind,  10 ;  localisation  of  functions  of,  10 ;  efficiency  of,  how  related 
to  mental  efficiency,  12 ;  influences  affecting  state  of,  18 ;  fatigue  and  recuperation 
of.  14 ;  development  of,  54 ;  plasticity  of  288. 

Brentano,  Dr.  F.,  on  value  of  physiological  research  to  psychology,  685,  note. 

Brldgman,  Laura,  case  of,  688,  note. 

Bnccola,  Prof.  O..  on  reaction-time  in  localisation,  208,  note. 

Burke,  E.,  on  feeltaig  of  sublimity,  580,  note. 

Cause,  Idea  of,  428;  distinguished  from  purpose,  484 ;  natural  reasoning  about,  424 ; 
regulated  reasoning  about,  425;  tint  reasonings  about,  4S& 

Change  of  impression,  besj^ng  of,  on  attention,  84;  a  principle  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  461. 

Character,  nature  of,  664 ;  moral,  666. 

Cheselden,  case  of  couching,  604. 

Child,  ezerdse  of  attention  by,  05 ;  sensations  of,  148 ;  perceptions  of,  208,  200,  608 ; 
memory  of,  285 ;  imagination  of,  880 ;  notions  of,  870 ;  Judgments  of,  485 ;  reasonings 
of,  488 ;  Inquisitiveness  of,  444,  527;  feelings  of,  407;  germ  of  sympathy  in,  516; 
artistic  fanpulaes  of,  548 ;  germ  of  moral  feeling  In,  562 ;  movements  of,  603 ;  imitative 
actions  of,  606. 

Choice,  nature  of,  644. 
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deanen,  of  percepti,  iOO,  note;  of  images,  228;  o(  eonoepto,  M5;  of  jvdgmont,  108 ; 

of  reasoning,  480. 
Caaarfileation,  intoUectaal  prooeai  in,  848,  note,  8S9. 
CanMdfloAtion  of  mental  opomtlons,  19, 687. 
Coennstheeis,  477. 
Colonr,  aenaatlons  of,  116, 180. 
Colonr-aense,  growth  of,  144 ;  training  of,  215. 

Oommaad,  word  of,  ae  ftirtbering  growth  of  ▼olnntar7  movement,  612, 624. 
Command,  internal,  of  movement,  614 ;  relation  of,  to  control  of  movement,  66L 
Common  Sense,  412. 

Common  SensibUity,  110 ;  relation  of,  to  toneb,  112. 

Comparison,  essential  element  of  thought,  882,  842 ;  element  of  wit  and  fancy,  888. 
Comparative  Psychology,  686. 
Complementary  Colours,  18L 
Comte,  A.,  on  introspection,  681. 
Concentration,  99.    (See  Attention.) 
Concept,  nature  of,  889 ;  formation  of,  841 ;  synthetic.  854 :  imperfection  and  perfection 

of,  862 ;  distinctness  of,  868 ;  aoooraoy  of,  868 ;  revision  of,  871 ;  definition  of,  878. 
Conception,  as  stage  of  intelleetoal  growth,  44 ;  nature  of,  888,  841 :  relation  of,  to 
naming,  848 ;  relation  of,  to  discrimination,  869 ;  relation  of,  to  imagination,  872 ; 
growth  of  power  of,  879 ;  varietfes  of  power  oif,  885 ;  training  the  power  of,  886;  rda- 
tiOhof,  toJndgmflntv89^         9'^' 
Conoeptoalism,  847. 
Concrete,  knowledge  of ,  46.  >        i  ^  > 

Conditions  of  mental  operations,  8,  28.  ^^  "   -       ^  ^ '.  . 

Conflict,  intellectual,  400 ;  condition  of  pain,  478 ;  volitional,  6C1. 

Confusion,  in  conception,  868, 870 ;  in  reasoning,  415,  480. 

Connate  mental  tendencies,  60. 

Connective  attention,  288. 

Conscience,  pains  of,  556 :  self-Judging,  664^    (See  Moral  Sentiment) 

Consciousness,  states  of,  2 ;  limits  to  field  of,  78 ;  fundamental  oondltion  of  mental 

states,  687. 
Consensus  of  functions,  472,  note. 

Construction:  Constructive  imagfaiatlon,  relation  of  to  reproductive  hnaglnatfon,  901, 
806;  modes  of  activity  of,  802;  analysis  of.  806:  UmlU  to,  806:  forms  of,  809;  in 
acquisition,  810 :  in  discovery,  818 ;  in  practical  contrivance.  814, 607 ;  relation  of,  to 
feeling,  816 :  intelleetual  value  of,  818 ;  development  of,  880 ;  diflennoes  In  indi- 
vidual power  of,  884 ;  training  of,  825. 
Contagion  of  feeling,  606. 

Contiguous  association,  relation  of,  to  intellectual  functions,  60 :  natme  of,  286 ;  nervous 
concomitants  of,  287 ;  degrees  of,  287 ;  conditions  of,  238 ;  differant  f oniis  of,  241 : 
vdation  of,  to  similarity,  266. 
Contrast,  association  by,  270 ;  effect  of,  on  pleasore,  461. 
Contrivance,  practical,  nature  of,  814. 

Control,  of  action,  649 ;  of  feelbig,  668 ;  of  thoughts,  656.    (See  Self-conlroL) 
Convergence,  sensations  of,  186. 
Convergent  associations,  872. 
Corrssponding  points  of  letinaa^  180i 
Cwiodty,  children's,  444, 687. 
DanHn,  Ch.,  on  childrenTs  power  of  nbslmetioo,  88t:  fini  Imftatfva  actions  of  efaUd, 

606, note;  609,  note. 
Deaf-mutes,  teaching  of,  6» ;  oheervaftion  of,  6SiL 
Decision,  stage  of  willing,  644. 
Deduction,  mental  process  in,  426 ;  dilTerent  forms  of,  423;  imperfect  and  perfaet,  429; 

early  forms  of,  44a 
Deductive  method,  in  psychology,  681 
Deductive  sdenees,  446^ 
Definition  of  notions,  878L 

Degree,  of  mental  phenomena,  88 ;  of  stimulus,  how  related  to  attention,  81 ;  of  sonsa 
tlon,ll& 
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iMlbMtttifla.  Mt  s  ptaM  of.  !■  flkiiMi*.  6flr. 

Depth,  Timal  poroeptlon  of,  180. 

DMira,  elament  ckf  wminc  674 ;  aaalyris  of.  676 :  nlAliM  o(  faaUnff  to^  SH ;  < 

of  the  oxad  obJ«et  of,  580;  podttre  fonn  of,  dlitlnKqiahod  from  wronioiu  US  ; 
sferangth  of,  68S ;  nUMon  of,  to  TolantMy  act^  687  ;  nooU  of,  687. 

Dotennlnation,  logioal  proooa  of,  88L 

Detorranii  from  action,  687. 

Development,  nUnre  of  mentel,  40;  growth  tad,  40,  »i;  of  efaigle  teooltleo.  4t;  of 
mm  of  fiundtieo,48:anltrof  ftBteUeetiml,46;lnwiof,48:of  feellnsaad  viUing. 
61 ;  interdependenoe  of  throe  phneee  of,  68 ;  peyehical  and  phyeloel,  6S ;  aa  ad- 
joetment,  66;  ezteraal  and  taiteraal  factor  in,  68;  of  power  of  attentioB,  86;  of 
■enae-c^iad^,  148 ;  of  peroeptua  power,  908 ;  of  reprodvetlro  faoolty,  885 ;  of 
ImaginatlTe  power,  880 ;  of  eonoeptnal  power,  878  :  of  reaeontwg  faoolty,  486  :  of 
feeling.  480 ;  of  aympathj,  616 ;  of  inteUeotnal  feeling,  687 ;  of  moral  Pmitiawtk  681 ; 
of  willing,  601. 887.     L   4. 

Direetlon,  perception  of ,  bftodrh,  164 :  bf  ilgfat,  188 ;  1»7  bMiii«.  106u 

DiirtMliflf,  relatioB  of,  to  belief ,  400. 

DiadpUne,  natoro  of,  878;  of  iha  home  and  fehe  eohool.  878. 

Dieooreat  talailoa  of  hw«famtioii  tOk  818 :  pUamrai  of,  684. 

DIaooTeiy.  mothod  of ,  44flL 

DiaoriminatloB,  86^  46;  of  aonntlon.  140;  lelatloB  of,  to  aaidmllathm.  148;  improvo- 
ment  of  senae,  148:  how  affeeted  by  feeling,  SSI ;  involTod  in  thinking,  8KL.  888  ;  in- 
Tulved  in  ooaoeptlon,  868 ;  rdatloB  of,  to  reaaoning,  415w 

jSMifaitereeted  action.    (See  BeneTolenoe.) 

.Diapoeltlon,  peychical,  48 ;  phyaiologlcal,  66 :  Inherited,  80:  general  emotional,  481. 

iQiabanee,  tactoal  perception  of,  184 :  Tiaaal  porooptifln  of,  184 :  aaditoiy  poroeption  of . 
8ML 

iMatraetloB,  natoro  of,  98. 

Diatinetneea,  of  pero^>ta,  908 ;  of  imagea,  9S7 ;  of  concepta,  888 ;  of  Jndgmanta,  408ii 

Divergent  aaaoclationa,  876. 

BiTlMoD,  logical  proeeaa  of,  80QL 

:BiTialon«f  mind,  threefold,  SO,  887. 

fBoadeia,  F.  G,,  on  infante'  Tisnal  powen,  008,  note^ 

Donbt,  diatingniahed  fkom  belief ,  408 ;  effect  of ,  in  amrtl^  action  888. 

Drobiaeh,  M.  W.,  on  fanmediate  and  mediate  roprodnotlon,  808,  note ;  on  aaioriatlon  by 
oontiaet,  S71 ;  on  a  good  memory,  988.  note ;  on  lagenloaa  meaaoiy,  888,  note 

DoaUam,  pMleeophic  theory  of,  68L 

Dnmont,  L.,  on  daniflcation  of  feelings,  479. 

Duration,  a  property  of  mental  phenomena,  84 ;  of  aenaaUon,  U7 ;  how  Idea  of,  ailaea. 
96L 

Beoentrielfey,  law  of,  908. 

Bdncation,  relation  of,  to  poyehology,  16, 18 ;  bearings  of  poyehologleal  analyaia  on,  88 ; 
naee  of  lympathy  in,  618.   (See  Tvaining.) 

Effort,  mental,  94^  608;  of  wiD,  648, 088;  mowmkr,  868 ;  moral.  808. 

Ego.    (SeeSell) 

Egoistic  Feelings,  natoro  of,  498 ;  management  of,  608 ;  relation  of,  to  moral  sentiment, 
680. 

Emotion,  dlstfaignished  from  sense-f edings,  478 ;  daariflcatton  of,  478 ;  development  of, 
480;  instittctlTe  element  in,  481 ;  effect  of  experience  in,  488 ;  deepening  of,  484 ; 
terlTal  of,  484 ;  effecta  of  aasodation  npon,  486 ;  growth  of  oompoalte,  487 ;  fdnn»- 
tion  of  habits  of,  489 ;  f onuitlon  of  general  dispositions  to^  401 ;  growth  of,  in  re- 
finement, 482;. order  of  development  of,  494;  eariy  fomiB  of,  488;  cnltlvatioii  of, 
,    608 ;  repression  ef,  604;  etbwUatlon  of,  604. 

Empirical  Fsyvhology,  688. 

Empiricism,  doctrine  of,  419,  899. 

Emnlation,  feeling  of ,  498 ;  as  a  motive  hi  edncaUoii,  60& 

End,  definition  of,  688 ;  permanent,  6S0. 

Enrlronment,  a^Jostment  to,  66 ;  the  social,  68. 

Ethical  Sentiment   <lae  Moral  Sentiment) 
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Ethics,  relation  of,  to  ptfohology,  19 

Ethology,  science  of,  686^ 

Eyolntion,  doctrine  of,  82,  IM,  412. 

Evolutional  psychology,  686. 

Exercise  of  facnlty,  46;  of  brain,  54 ;  pleasures  of,  468. 

Expectant  attention,  effects  of,  on  perception,  89,  S27. 

Expectation,  distinguished  from  memoiy,  262 ;  rudimentary  form  of,  260 ;  zalatiflii  of. 

tobeUef,898. 
Experience,  effect  of,  on  belief,  402 ;  on  feeling,  488 ;  on  growth  of  will,  60^ 
Experimental  Psychology,  686. 
Explanation,  nature  of,  418,  428. 
Explicit  Beasoning,  419. 
Expression  of  Feeling,  468 ;  Theories  of,  466. 
Extensive  Blagnitude,  as  as^>eet  of  Htenwationi  llBi 
Externality,  meaning  of,  204. 
External  Perception,  148. 
External  world,  problem  of,  218. 
Faculty,  mental,  nature  of,  24 ;  analysis  of,  26 ;  measurement  of,  88 ;  development  of 

sini^e,  42 ;  development  of  sum  of,  48 ;  exercise  of,  46 ;  training  of,  7a 
FaUaoy,  source  of,  in  induction,  421 ;  in  deduction,  480. 
Fuicy,  relation  of,  to  Tmaglnatlon,  804,  note ;  in  children,  821 ;  restraint  of,  826 ;  com- 

parisons  of,  885. 
Fear,  emotion  of,  instinctive  element  in,  482 ;  charaoteristio  of  childhood,  498 ;  relation 

of,  to  wonder,  628. 
Fechner,  O.  T.,  on  physical  concomitants  of  attention,  77 ;  on  discrimination  of  weight, 

188 ;  on  conditions  of  beanty,  638,  note. 
Fechner's  l4bw,  114. 
Feeling,  place  of  in  mind,  20, 688 ;  how  related  to  knowing,  21, 451 ;  relation  of,  to  willing, 

678 ;  development  of,  61 ;  effect  of,  on  imagination,  816 ;  effect  of,  on  belief,  401 ; 

phenomena  of,  449 ;  expresalon  of,  468 ;  individual  differences  of,  466 ;  laws  of,  457  ; 

dasses  of,  476 ;  relation  of,  to  desbe,  676 ;  connection  of,  with  movement,  600 ;  con- 
trol of,  658,  668.    iCf,,  Emotion  and  Pleasure  and  Pain.) 
Ferrier,  Dr.,  on  mental  concentration  and  movement,  658,  note ;  on  muscular  effo^ft^  668, 

note.  «' 

Fictions,  children's,  888.  / 

Fixed  ideas,  6ia  ^    ' 

Forgetfulness,  partial,  280 ;  total,  28L 

Form,  perception  of,  by  touch,  160;  by  sight,  177 ;  training  the  sense  of,  216. 
Formal  element  in  beanty,  585. 
Franz,  Dr.,  case  of  couching,  694. 
Free-will,  question  of,  671. 
Froebel,  Kindergarten  system  of,  216. 
Function,  intellectual,  26,  46. 
Future,  idea  of,  how  formed,  268. 
Galton,  F.,  on  nature  and  nurture,  70,  note ;  on  visualisation,  228 ;  <m  different  degrees 

of  associative  cohesion,  242 ;  on  Imaginativeness  and  abstract  thought,  819,  note ;  on 

generic  images,  842,  note. 
Qeneral,  knowledge  of  the,  44, 880. 
Generalisation,  nature  of,  848 ;  relation  of,  to  abstmction,  858 ;  d  worda^  871 ;  Nlation 

of,  to  induction,  421. 
Generic  images,  840. 
Genius,  relation  of  oonoentratlon  to,  lOOi 
Geography,  exerdse  of  imagination  in  study  of,  828^ 
Geometric  properties  of  bodies,  166. 
Geometry,  notions  of,  857. 
Growth.    (See  Development.) 

Onmey,  E.,  on  the  relations  of  reason  to  beanty,  688.  . 

Habit,  relation  of,  to  growth,  48 ;  of  attention,  108 ;  of  memory,  280 ;  of  feeling,  489 ;  of  \ 

desire,  685 ;  influence  of,  on  movement,  616 ;  and  routine,  619 ;  strength  of ,  619 ;  j 

conditions  of,  680 ;  learning  and  unlearning,  621 ;  of  conduct,  661.  "^ 
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H&bitQatloD,  a  law  o(  fMlliis,  MQi 

HabitadM.  monl,  668. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  teniatioii  aad  peiMpttoa,  106,  note,  148,  note ;  on  extent  of  afcten- 
tloB,  19t,  note ;  on  lawi  of  awocietion,  967 ;  on  total  obUTeeeence,  282,  note ;  on 
Ungiiaffeaadthoiiffht,SSO;  on  logical analyiie and  iTntbeeis, 861,  note;  onoonunon 
Benee,  418,  note ;  on  threefold  dirieion  of  mind,  637. 

Hardneii,  perception  of,  167. 

Harmony,  a  law  of  feeling,  478 ;  a  condition  of  beaaty,  637 

Hartley,  D.,  on  aaaertion  and  belief,  408. 

Hearing,  aenMtiona  of,  126 ;  perception  by,  206.    (See  aodltory  perception.) 

Hdmbolti,  H.,  on  aenflbtlons  of  pitch,  186 ;  on  theory  of  oolonr-eenntion,  132 ;  on 
Tiraai  meanirement  of  linea,  177 ;  on  retinal  estimation  of  diatance,  188. 

Herbert,  J.  F.,  on  the  dependence  of  feeling  on  repreeentation,  468,  note. 

Heredity,  tranmiaBion  of  mental  diapoaiUona  by,  60 ;  bearinga  of,  on  mental  develop- 
ment^ 62 ;  aa  aooroe  of  iadlTidnal  mental  peeoliaritiea,  68  ;  bearing  of,  on  feeling, 
482 ;  co-opeiation  of,  in  early  moramenta,  608. 

Bering,  B.,  on  oolonr-aenaation,  182 ;  on  rianal  perception,  686,  notei 

Hindrance  and  f  nrtheranoe  of  mental  aetiiitiea,  468,  note  ;  471. 

History,  proceaa  of  learning,  290,  828. 

Horwioa,  A.,  on  priority  of  feeling,  688. 

Home,  D.,  on  nncontrolled  imagination,  826. 

Idea,  meaning  of,  210,  note. 

Ideal,  giatilloation,  817 ;  feeling,  484 1  dement  in  asthetlo  impreaaioQ,  S8S. 

Idealiam,  doctrine  of,  218, 608,  note. 

Identtflcation  of  objecta,  170, 190, 226. 

Identity  ckf  objecta,  170 :  of  aelf ,  866. 

Image,  definition  of,  219,  note ;  poaitire  and  negattve,  220 ;  temporary,  280  :  permanent, 
281 ;  relation  of,  to  percept,  224 :  diatiaetneaa  of,  227 ;  taiteraction  of,  with  percepts, 
227 :  aocoiacy  of,  229 ;  train  of,  242 ;  motor,  246 :  command  of,  278 ;  aecondary,  801 ; 


Imagine t'^,  aa  atageof  intelleetoal  growth,  a :  natore  of,  08 ;  relation  of,  to  thonght, 

872 ;  inflnenoe  of.  on  beUef ,  404, 406. 
Imagination,  coaatmctiTe.    (See  oonstracUon.) 
Imagination,  reprodnctlTa    (See  reproduction.) 
Imitation,  a  form  of  oonatnction,  814 ;  natore  of,  608 :  nnoonadona  and  conadooa,  610  ; 

importance  of,  612. 
Immediatft  and  mediate  raprodnctlon,  207,  note. 
Implicit  reaaoning,  416L 
Impolae,  natore  of,  680 ;  eo^peratlon  of,  688 :  oppodtlon  of,  684 :  rivatay  of  680 :  con> 

trd  of,  660, 650 :  place  of,  in  mind.  688,  note. 
Independence  of  Jodgment,  410, 448. 
Indiridnal,  mental  differencea  of ,  22, 28, 82 ;  experience  of,  distingnlahed  from  that  of 

the  race,  61 :  developnient  of,  how  related  to  that  of  the  race,  62 :  differencea  in 

doTdopment  of,  67 ;  differencea  tai  power  of  attention  of,  102  ;  in  aenaibility  of,  144  : 

in  peroeptoal  power  of ,  212 ;  In  reproductive  power  of ,  290 ;  in  Imaginatiye  power 

of ,  824 :  in  power  of  abstraction  of ,  886  ;  In  reaaoning  poweia  of ,  440 ;  in  feeUnga  of, 

467;  in  will  of,  686. 646. 
Indolence,  natore  of,  688. 
Induction,  mental  proceas  in,  420 :  relation  of,  to  generalliatlon,  481,  426 :  apontaneona. 

421 ;  regulated,  422 ;  with  respect  to  oaosea,  428L 
Inductive  method  in  paychology,  684. 
Inductive  adencee,  446 
Inference,  diaUaguiahed  from  proof,  416. 
Inheritanoe.    (See  heredity). 

Inhibition  of  impulae,  686, 648 ;  nervous  conditions  of,  68& 
Innate  tendendea.  60. 
Innervation,  aenaatlons  of,  185, 168. 
Instinctive  mental  tendency.  60 ;  dement  in  feding,  481 ;  dement  hi  willing,  875 ; 

602,607. 
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InstinctiT«  moremoiits,  natim  of,  605 ;  plaoe  of,  in  growth  of  voluntary  movement, 

60Q. 
Inatraction,  Method  of,  U6L 
Intenect    (SeeknowingX 
Intellectoal  sentiment,  analysis  of,  681 ;  relation  of  wonder  to,  622 ;  growth  of,  627 ; 

earlier  stage  of,  688 ;  later  stage  of,  689 ;  coltivation  of,  680. 
Intensity.    (See  Degree.) 
Interest,  relation  of,  to  attention,  83 ;  relation  of  novelty  and  familiarity  to,  87 ;  effect 

of,  in  volnntaiy  attention,  92. 
Internal  perception,  148.    (See  Introspection.) 

Introspection,  self -observation,  relation  of  to  perception,  148 ;  absence  of  in  children,  804. 
Introspective  Method,  nature  of.  4 ;  defects  of,  681. 
Intuition  of  thhigs,  by  touch,  ITOj  by  sight,  19ft. 
Intuitionism,  doctrine  of,  412, 002. 
Intuitive  Insight,  41B. 
Intuitive  Judgments,  41L 
Intuitive  knowledge  of  space,  196, 692. 
Invention,  nature  of,  815. 
James,  Dr.  W.,  on  the  feeling  of  effort,  671,  note. 
Judgment,  definition  of,  891 ;  relation  of,  to  proposition,  892 ;  about  individuals  and 

about  dasseo,  898 ;  nature  of,  894 ;  relation  of,  to  conception,  894 ;  synthetic  and 

analytic.  896 ;  relaMon  of,  to  beUef,  897 ;  afflrmative  and  negaUf e,  899 ;  clearness  of, 

406 ;  accuracy  of,  406 ;  promptness,  stability,  independence  of,  409 ;  intuitive  and 

reasoned,  411 ;  practical,  417,488;  early  f onus  and  growth  of ,  485 :  teslning  of  faculty 

of ,  448 ;  asthetic,  540 ;  moral,  668. 
Kant,  I.,  on  empirical  and  intelligible  ego,  2 ;  on  Unds  of  memory,  892 ;  on  relation  of 

'memocy  to  understanding,  294 ;  on  "ingenious  memoiy,"  898,  note ;  on  ssthetio 

deUght,  582 ;  on  nature  of  space-perception,  692. 
Kindergarten,  exercise  of  senses  by,  216. 
Knowing,  pUuM  of  In  mtaid,  80, 687  (  how  rdated  to  feeling,  81,  451,  687 ;  how  related  to 

wilUng,  21, 578;  elemenii  of,  96 ;  suooesdve stages  of,  48 ; pleasnres  of,  580. 
Knowledge,  distlngniahed  ftrom  knowing;  15 ;  relation  of  beUef  to,  484. 
Language,  aid  of.  In  reproduction,  848 ;  as  Instrument  of  thought,  8S7,  843  ;  psychology 

of,  848 ;  physiology  of,  850 ;  origin  and  growth  of,  890 ;  employment  of,  l^  children, 

861,-  879 ;  imperfections  of,  867 ;  generalisation  and  speciaUsation  of.  871. 
Langhter,  causes  of,  689. 
Laws  of  mind,  8,  87, 684. 

Lewes,  O.  H.,  on  the  complexity  of  mental  states,  88,  note ;  Idea  of  oanse,  80,  note. 
Life-preserving  activities,  538. 
Ught,  sensations  of,  189. 
literature,  children's,  827. 

Local  discrimination,  of  sensation,  118;  in  touch,  184 ;  insight,  188. 
Localisation,  of  sensations  in  body,  119, 147 ;  on  tactual  organ,  164 ;  how  acquired,  800 ; 

of  events  in  time,  868. 
Locke,  John,  on  defects  of  memory,  888,  note ;  on  deamess  and  distinctness  of  Ideas, 

866,  note ;  on  evUs  of  hasty  geneialisatlon,  488,  note ;  on  varieties  of  reasoning 

power,  448,  note ;  on  dealing  with  children's  questions,  444. 
Logic,  how  related  to  psychology,  16,  44 ;  relation  of,  to  education,  16 :  treatment  of 

thought  by,  889 ;  of  Judgment  by,  808  ;  of  reasoning  by,  416. 
Logical  feeUngs,  526L 

Lotze,  H.,  on  early  movements,  600 ;  on  imitative  movements,  610 ;  on  relation  of  know- 
ing, feeling,  and  wilUng,  688. 
Lndicrous,  feeling  of,  589. 

Magnitude,  perception  of,  by  touch,  160 ;  by  sight,  177, 186, 187 ;  ideas  of,  855. 
Materialism,  doctrine  of,  69L 
Manddey,  Dr.  H.,  on  Introspection,  68L 

Means  to  ends,  definition  of,  689 ;  desire  for,  689 ;  transformation  of,  Into  ends,  68L 
Measurement,  how  far  applicable  to  mind,  83 ;  objective  and  subjective,  84 ;  methods  nf, 
JILi  of  tactUe  sensibility,  188 ;  of  aural  sensibility,  185 ;  of  visual  sensibility,  189 ; 

of  muscular  sensibility,  187. 
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MMDovy,  dirtiogolshMl  from  expMtiitioii,  SSt ;  pMriTt  tad 

of  things  and  of  words.  t8S ;  growtii  of,  S85 ;  ozceUoneas  of,  »7 ;  iadlvidMl  diffv^ 
noes  of ,  »0 ;  tnining  of .  »i.    (Soo  Boprodnction  tad  RetentloiiX 

Metbod  of  Inrtmciion  mmI  of  DiMotocj,  446. 

Method  of  Psycholofir,  Mifcjoetf to,  4,  «81 ;  ol^ecttfo,  ft»  eu ;  MyOyttel,  19^  684 ;  ijBfeha- 
tlcal,684. 

UQl,  J.  &,  oa  CMM  of  orron  In  indoefelTO  rawoniag,  420 ;  on  inotbod  of  pif obology,  68^ 
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Mind,  definition  of,  1;  phenomena  and  eabstenee  of ,  1, 680;  relatien  of,  to  body,  t>  680; 
way  of  stndying,  4, 680 ;  geneml  knowledge  of,  8;  trathe or  lawso^  8,  87 ;  netrou 
conditions  of,  9, 81, 685 ;  phenomena  and  opeiatlons  of,  18 ;  elaasifloation  of  etatee 
of,  19, 687;  actiTeaad  paarive  aidee  of,  88;  faooltiee  of,  84;  fnaotioBS  of,  96;  ladi- 
Tidoal  differenoes  of ,  ts.  88. 88 ;  qnaatltattTO  aapeeU  of,  88 ;  devetopneni  of;  401 

Mnemonics,  art  of,  896L 

MobiUty  of  organs,  188. 

Monism,  doctrine  of,  60L 

Monotony,  feeling  of,  468L 

MonachanMter,66S. 

Moral  habitades,  668. 

Moral  law.  object  of  motal  feellBg,  56l»  SBi. 

Moral  standard,  ft68L 

Moral  sentiment,  mode  of  earaMag,  888;  peeoliaittleB  ei,  664;  proeeas  of,  666;  veMioB 
of,  to  moral  Jadgment,  658 ;  origin  of,  650 ;  sources  of,  500 ;  growth  of,  561 ;  relatioB 
of,  to  rellgioos  sentimeat,  567;  onlttration  of,  608;  relatioB  of,  to  Mthefelo  sentt- 
niaat,667. 

MoUto,  definition  of,  688. 

Motor  representations,  846 ;  inToWed  la  Tdnntary  morement,  509. 

Movement,  oonsations  of,  186, 156 ; oo^Operation of ,  in toneh,  188, 167;  Insight,  188, 178; 
perception  of  ol^eetlTe.  166, 108;  ezprassioaal,  458»  607;  Tolnntaty,  688 ;  laadom  or 
nnprompted,  506 ;  reflex,  604, 500;  instiaeUee,  606, 60O;  Indtative,  607, 608 ;  oontrol 
of,  660. 

wdnscnlar  effort,  aatnre  of,  66& 

Mnscular  sense,  nature  of,  184 ;  relation  of,  to  toneh  and  sight,  186;  oo-operaiion  of.  In 
tactual  perception,  167, 168 ;  In  visnal  perception,  17& 

Mnsic,  sensations  of,  126 ;  appreciation  of  time  In,  807. 

Nahlowsky,  J.  W.,  on  Intellectoal  feelings,  687. 

Names,  denotation  and  connotation  of,  845;  foaotion  of  geaenl,  847,  fomiatlQii  of 
abstract,  858.   (See  Language.) 

Naming,  relation  of,  to  generalising,  848. 

Native  capacity.    (See  Original  OapabilHy.) 

Negation,  distingnished  from  aiBrmatton,  890L 

Negative  Pleasures,  467. 

Nervoos  System,  actionsof ,  as  oonooadtants  of  mind,  8, 9, 81, 600 ;  lateracUoii  of,  aad  en* 
vironment,  58;  nervoos  concomitants  of  attention,  77;  of  sensation,  106;  of  perception, 
153 ;  of  imagination,  825 ;  of  contignons  association,  887 ;  of  memory,  288 ;  of  speech, 
850>  of  feeling,  464, 458 ;  of  desfae,  580 ;  of  faihibltiaa,  685 ;  of  seif-oontrol,  661. 

Noise,'8ensations  of,  128b 

N<$minalism,  doctrine  of,  847. 

potion.    (See  Concept.) 

Novelty,  relation  of,  to  attention,  88 ;  pleasures  of,  466. 

Number,  quantitative  aspect  of  mental  states,  84 ;  tactnal  Intoitioa  of,  166;  vlsaal  In- 
tuitloa  of,  191 ;  visualisation  of,  878 ;  notions  of,  856 ;  first  ideas  of,  n8,  neto. 

Oljject,  distinguished  from  suliiJect,  4,  note ;  of  attention.  75 ;  of  peroeptioa,  170^  IM;  of 
desire,  576,  580. 

Objective  movement^  166, 198  ;  time,  868L 

Objective  method,  in  psychology,  6, 688. 

Object-lesson,  nature  of,  817% 
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Obligatioo,  feeling  of » 668. 

pbliTesoenoa    (See  forgetfa]]ie»)L 

OtMMrtatioii,  relatton  of  to  peroeptton,  907 ;  ezeelleneei  of,  SOB ;  tminlng  of  power  of ,  tl4      -^  s  ^ 

OiwtnictiTe  aMOciatioD,  276. 

OpentioDB,  mental,  defined,  18 ;  aoalysli  of,  19 ;  elanlflcatlon  of,  19 ;  fuubuoantal,  26; 

giadee  of,  27 ;  laws  and  conditiona  of,  28^ 
OfW>^^  flenaationa,  110, 470. 
OrganlBUL    (See  Body.) 
Original  capability,  60 ;  differenoee  of,  87. 
PMt,  idea  of,  257. 
Pathology  of  mind,  688, 688. 

Paroept,  nature  of,  147 ;  perststeooe  of,  819 ;  idatioa  of,  to  image,  824, 227. 
Perception,  itage  of  intelleetaal  growth,  48 ;  relation  of,  to  eenaation,  147 ;  aoalysia  of, 
160 ;  definition  of,  162 ;  nerrons  oonditionB  of,  168 ;  special  cbannelii  of,  164 ;  tactual, 
166 ;  visnal,  171 ;  aoditory,  806 ;  relation  of,  to  obeenraiion,  207 ;  development  of 
power  of,  800 ;  psychology  and  philoeophy  ol^  212 ;  training  of  power  of,  218 ;  after- 
effects of ,  219.  Yf*f 
Peres,  B.,  on  development  of  colonr-sense,  144,  note ;  on  beginnings  of  memory,  286 ;  on 

children's  early  notions,  881,  note ;  888k  notsu 
Perpleiity,  feeling  of,  6ZL 
Fersereiance,  646. 

Personal,  distingnished  from  non-personal  emotion,  48^ 
Personification,  in  children,  878. 
Pessimists,  their  doctrine  of  deeire,  688,  notsi 
Philosophy,  distlngoiahed  from  psychology,  2, 14, 212. 
Phrenology,  10,  87. 
Physiology,  relation  of  to  psychology,  4, 6, 10^  14, 686.  ,  ^    ^  ^  ^ . 

Pitch,  aenaationa  of ,  126w  ^  >.<..  R  <^<U .    ^f'^ * 

Platner,  B.,  observations  on  blind,  694. 

play,  exercise  of  imagination  in,  821 ;  relation  of  art  to,  688, 648L 

Pleasure,  relation  of  to  attention,  82 ;  and  intereat,  88 ;  of  knowledge,  680 ;  relation  of, 

to  deaiie,  676 ;  of  activity,  688. 
Pleasure  and  pahi,  laws  of,  467. 
Poetic  imagination,  816. 
Practical  science,  16;  Judgment,  417,4881 
Prejudice.   (See  bias). 

Preaentative  knowledge,  presentation,  distinguished  from  representation,  46, 162, 824. 
Preasure,  aenaationa  of,  122. 

Preyer,  W.,  on  early  voluntary  attention,  96,  note ;  development  of  colonreenae,  144, 
note :  early  growth  of  obaervation,  210,  note ;  firat  ideaa  of  number,  818 :  on  inoor> 
poratlon  of  reflex  movements  Into  volontaiy  ones,  604,  note :  on  growth  of  voluntary 
movement,  606,  note, 
Primary  qualities  of  bodies,  166. 
Prim«m  OogtAlbmm^  problem  of,  861. 
Probabilities,  reamhig  about,  48L 
Process,  mental  distinguished  from  product,  29. 
Piodnetive  imagination.   (See  constmetiveX 
Promptness  of  Judgment,  400. 
Proof,  distingidahed  from  inference,  416. 
Propoaltion,  relation  of  Judgment  to,  898. 

Psychology,  acope  of,  1 :  relation  of,  to  phyaidogy,  4,  6, 10,  14, 686,  600 ;  method  of, 
4,  681 ;  how  related  to  apedal  adenoee,  14 ;  relation  of,  to  philoeophy,  14,  212, 
689 ;  relation  of,  to  practical  adenoea,  16 ;  diviaiona  of,  686. 
Peycho-phyalca,  acope  of,  11, 118. 
Pmiiahment,  theory  of,  674. 

Pnrpoae,  relation  of  Idea  of,  to  that  of  canae,  424 ;  involved  in  voluntaiy  action,  678, 6& 
Pursuit,  pleaanre  of  intellectual,  626. 

QuaUty,  diflerencea  of.  In  aenaationa ;  primary  and  aeoondary,  166 ;  perception  of,  170, 
197. 
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Qnuitltf,  Mtiin&tion  of,  In  mind,  81 

Bace,  tarMiwnlMJon  of  •oqntolUons  of,  <& ;  iMjchical  dorelopfiiMnt  of,  es :  ptyehology  of. 

888,  68& 
Bandom  morementt,  fiOS ;  nJation  of,  to  Tolmituy  moTement,  607. 
Bfttlonal  pqreholomr.  080. 
B«actlon-ttme,  tariatioos  of,  wtth  changM  of  a^^u^^ii  00,  note,  827 ;  in  Tfnul  loeall- 

■ation,  177,  note ;  in  oomplez  perception,  102,  note ;  in  loealiwtion  of  ■kinfeenaatioiia, 

808,  note. 
Bealiam,  doctrine  of,  818, 608,  note. 
Beaaon,  relation  of  to  caoae,  488 :  procen  of  flndiaf,  480. 
Beaeoninic  relation  of  Judgment  to,  411 ;  natore  of,  414 ;  impUdi,  416 ;  explldt»  <10  ; 

indoctiTe,  480;  abont  caniee,  484;  dedncttre,  488;  complex,  ttl;  about  probftbili- 

tiee,  481 ;  actiTitj  of  mind  in,  48S ;  de?elopm«nt  of  power  of,  436 :  training  of  power 

of,  448. 
Beoognition,  proceai  of,  170, 100 ;  relation  of,  to  reproduction,  888w 
BecoUection,  nators  of,  876 ;  relation  of  attention  to,  877 ;  degrees  of,  278. 
Beflnement,  relatiTe  degrees  of,  in  senaes,  181 ;  growth  of  emotion  in,  408 ;  cbancteilstle 

of  asthetic  plearare,  688 ;  of  taete,  643. 
Beflection,  a  stage  of  Yolttntaiy  action,  800.   (See  Introepectlon.) 
BeflezattenUon,80L 

Beflez  moTements,  natore  of,  604 ;  relation  of  lo  Tdlnntarj  moTeoMBta,  660. 
Beid,  T.,  on  dlTision  of  mind.  087. 
BeUgioDS  sentiment,  607. 
Bepetition,  effect  of  on  retention,  831 ;  on  anodatlon,  840 ;  on  attention,  841 ;  on  ple*- 

8are,408L 
Bepresentation,  stage  of  growth  of  Intelleet,  48 :  genn  of,  f n  perception,  161 :  of  time, 

867  lOonnecUon  of  feeling  with,  468,  488  ;rehition  to  desire,  676.    (See  Image.) 
Beprossion  of  feeling,  60L    (See  Ck>ntroL) 
BeproducUon,  reprodoctire  imagination;  relation  of  retention  to,  888;  eondlttont  of, 

880;  pasaiTe  and  active,  876;  relation  of,  to  oonstracttTe  imagination,  801,  806;  of 

f  eelinga,  484 ;  of  morements,  006. 
Besistanoe,  sensation  of,  187. 
Beoolution,  Tolitional,  040. 
Betention,  property  of  intellect,  80 ;  inToWed  In  mental  derelopment,  48 :  rebtion  of  to 

reproduction,  228 ;  relation  of  attention  to,  880 ;  of  repetition  to,  SSL 
Bererenoe,  relation  of,  to  moral  sentiment,  666. 
BeriTability  of  sensations,  107, 888 ;  of  pleasniee  and  ptJni,  480b 
BeTival  of  impresriona.    (See  Beprodoction.) 
Bewarda,  influence  of,  070. 

Bhythm,  relation  of  expectant  attention  to,  80 ;  perception  of  by  t:.e  ear,  807. 
Bibot,  Th.,  on  loss  of  words  in  disease,  880,  note ;  on  leas  of  self-control,  C61«  nolfli 
Bichter,  Jean  Paul,  on  aympathiaing  with  othersT  pleaaarea,  618. 
Bight  and  wrong,  perception  of,  664 ;  atandard  of,  668^ 
Bivalry,  feelingB  of  (sae  Emulation) ;  of  impulses,  080. 
Robertson,  G.  Groom,  on  actiTe  aenae,  140,  notSb 
Bomaaea,  G.  J.,  on  imitatife  impulse,  010. 
Bote,  leaning  by,  800w 
Bouglmeaa,  perception  of,  108. 
BouUne,  aa  illustration  of  habit,  010. 
Secondaxy  quality  of  bodies,  160. 
.^  Schneider,  O.  H.,  on  gradea  of  actire  fmpnlae,  801 ;  on  priority  of  fedbig,  088k 
V  Sdence,  exerdae  of  Imagination  in  the  pursuit  of,  811,  818 ;  the  order  of  studying,  440L 

\Self ,  bodily  and  fiiental,  m  870';  penistent,  208,  876 ;  feelingB  of,  404. 
Self-control,  nature  of,  040;  Tarieties^,  060 ;  stages  of,  061 ;  nlation  of  different  forma 
V     of.067;Umitsof,000. 
Self -eeteem,  feeling  of.  601. 

Sensation,  stage  of  inteUectnal  growth,  48,  48 ;  defhiition  of,  107 ;  reJation  of,  to  feeling, 
108,  note,  470 ;  general  and  special,  100 ;  organic,  110 ;  chancten  of,  112 ;  Intensity 
or  degree  of,  118 ;  quality  of,  116 ;  complexity  of,  110 ;  duration  of,  117 ;  local  diar- 
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aclerof,118;  TariaUlity  ot  ISO ;  of  tMte and  smdl,  m ;  of  tonch,  122 ;  of  hetring, 
126 ;  of  sight,  129;  of  nnucnkr  senae,  184 :  relation  of  attontion  to,  140 ;  discri- 
V'  mlnatfon  of,  140 ;  aasimilatlon  of,  141 ;  relation  of  perception  to^  147  ;  leTiTabllity 

of,  197, 288. 
Sense,  definition  of.  111. 
Senee  feeling,  nature  of,  106,  note^  476. 
"^        Senae-organ,  definition  of.  111. 

^        Senalbility.  definition  of,  100 ;  general  and  qpedal,  100 ;  improvement  of,  143 ;  IndiTidniU 
differences  of,  144. 
Sensooas  element  in  beaatj,  684. 

Sentiments,  place  of  in  classificatioa  of  feelings,  486, 

Sergi,  O.,  on  physiology  of  perception,  168,  note. 

Sigfat,  sensations  of,  128;  perception  hy,  164, 171;  reeoYeiy  of,  by  blind,  €04.  (SeeVisoal 
^  Perception.) 

Similarity,  effect  of,  on  attention,  88 ;  association  by,  960 :  relation  of,  to  oontignity,  267. 

Single  Tision,  180. 

Blngolar  Judgments,  808. 
^  Smell,  sense  of,  121. 

Social  enTironment,  a  factor  in  Inditidnal  growth,  68 ;  ondesigned  and  designed  in- 
fluence of,  64 ;  range  of  influence  of,  66 ;  differences  of,  in  indiTldual  cases,  60 ; 
action  of,  through  language,  848 ;  influence  of,  on  Judgment  of  indiTldual,  411 ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  moral  feeling  of  indiTldual,  666. 

Social  feelings,  germs  of  in  children,  480 ;  relation  of,  to  moral  sentiment,  664. 

SoUdity,  perceptions  of,  by  touch,  164 ;  by  sight,  180. 

Space-perception,  tactual,  166 ;  Tisual,  172, 602 :  auditoxy,  20& 

Spalding,  D.,  on  InsthictiTe  Tisual  power  of  animals,  608. 

Spedflc  eneigies,  doctrine  of,  112, 117. 

Speech,  nature  of ,  840.    (See  Language.) 

Spencer,  EL,  on  mental  doTelopment,  60,  66;  on  lines  of  least  resistance,  66 ;  on  unit  of 
mind,  116 ;  on  nature  of  perception,  162 ;  on  laws  of  association,  267 ;  on  syllogistio 
reasoning,  428,  note ;  on  feeling  and  representation,  468,  note ;  on  emotional  expios- 
■ions,  466 ;  on  consensus  of  functions,  472,  note ;  on  classification  of  feeUngs,  470 ; 
on  instinctiTo  actions,  606b 

Spiritualism,  doctrine  of,  601. 

Spontaneous  MoTement.   (See  Bandom  MotenieDt) 

Stability  of  Judgment,  400. 

Standard,  of  taste,  641;  moral,  668. 

Stewart*  D.,  on  reUtion  of  abstraction  and  generalisation,  868 ;  on  feeling  of  snbUme, 
680,  note. 

Sthenic  and  asthenic  feeUngs,  466,  note. 

Stimulus,  mental,  86 ;  relation  of,  to  attention,  70, 8L 

8timulus,>ihy8ical,  relation  of  to  degree  of  sensation,  118:  to  pleasure  and  pain,  460. 

StimulationThiw  of,  467. 

Strife  of  desires,  640. 

Stumpf,  Dr.  C,  on  effects  of  oonching,  696. 

Sul^ect,  disthiguished  from  object,  4,  note. 

SutjectiTe  method  in  paychology.    (See  Introspeetioii.) 

SubjectiTe  Sensation,  108. 

Sublime,  feeling  of,  680. 

Substaihce,  of  mhid,  2, 691 ;  intuition  of,  in  material  tUngs,  171,  UB 

Suggestion,  relation  of,  to  reproduction,  284. 

Surprise,  feeling  of,  628. 

Susceptibility  emotional,  measurement  of,  466 :  quickening  of,  484. 

Syllogism,  nature  of  reasoning  by,  427,  428,  note. 

Symbols,  association  with,  246  ;  Terbal,  260, 286, 847. 

Sympathy,  place  of  in  classification  of  emotions,  486 ;  origin  of,  606 ;  nature  of,  600 :  re- 
lation of  to  ben^olenoe,  610 ;  process  of,  611 ;  basis  of  disposition  to,  611 ;  effects 
of,  618 ;  reciprocity  of,  614 :  circumstances  faTouring  mutual,  616 ;  growth  of,  616 : 
uses  of  in  educaUon,  618 ;  cnlUvation  of,  610 :  an  element  in  moral  sentiment,  660^  664. 
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BrnthmiM,  terolved  In  thtaUog,  t»;  fMtor  la  eonetptlQii,  SM;  Id  jvdgiag,  8M:  la 
TCMonlBg,  428. 

Sjntlietic  JndfiBeiitfi,  SOe. 

8^tta«tic  method  In  jwychology,  081 

T^  natare  of,  417. 

Tkctnal  peroeptioB,  of  sptoe  by  movemeBl,  167 :  by  tf  rnvHuieoiu  taetml  unaMaoB, 
101 ;  of  points  uul  aaxfaoes,  108 ;  of  loUdlty,  104 ;  of  dngla  thing!  aada nmnber, 
106 ;  of  BiorinK  objaota,  100 :  of  tarapomtora,  107 ;  of  httdncM,  107 ;  of  weight,  108 ; 
of  ronghneai  snd  moothncM,  108 ;  of  ooncnte  thingii  170 :  nlatlon  of  Tisonl  to, 
171 ;  natore  of  in  blind,  OM. 

Tkdne,  H.,  on  otigln  of  langoa^,  861,  note. 

Tute,  nathetfe,  faculty  of,  640 :  atandanl  of,  641 ;  good  or  heaHhy,  648;  teflnad, 6a; 
growth  of,  647  soQltiTation  of,  66a   (Boa  JZatbetie  Santfanent.) 

Ikite,  aenaa  of,  8L 

Tempenunent,  Turietfaa  of ,  SS,  88 ;  nndant  doctrine  of ,  87 ;  emotional,  46^ ;  actifa,  680L 

Tempemtiira,  TarlabiUty  of  aenae  of,  181, 107. 

Things,  intoition  of,  by  toooh,  170 ;  by  sight,  100. 

Thinking,  Thought,  phuse  of,  in  growth  of  intellect,  44 ;  relation  of  imaginhtion  to,  819 ; 
disttaignlahed  from  particnlar  knowledge,  880;  and  oompailaon  888 ;  a  proeeaa  of 
analyaia  and  ayntheats,  886;  letetlon  of,  to  language,  887,  848;  atagea  of,  888; 
logical  and  payohological  tIow  of,  888 ;  ToUtional  control  of,  066. 

Timbre,  sensations  of,  110, 1S7. 

Time,  perception  of,  by  ear,  806;  rcpieaentation  of,  8B0;  idea  of  paat»  887;  of  fotara, 
868 ;  aa  dursAion,  961 ;  measnranwnt  of,  868. 

Tone.   (See  Pitch.) 

Tonch,  sense  of,  112 ;  sensations  of,  189;  perception  by,  164,  lOOl  (See  T^toal  Bsroap- 
tion.) 

Tradition,  infinence  of,  on  mental  growth,  00 ;  on  Judgment,  407,  411, 41& 

Trains,  of  imagea,  942 ;  of  moTementa,  947, 01& 

Training,  mental,  nature  of,  70 ;  natural  order  of ,  71 ;  of  aUentlon,  108 ;  of  the  aenaei^ 
918;  of  the  memory,  294;  of  the  imagination,  826;  of  abetnustlon,  880;  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  443 ;  of  emotional  capacities,  602 ;  of  the  sympathlea,  619;  of  in- 
teUectnal  feelhigs,  680;  of  sBsthetic  faculty,  660;  of  moral  faculiy,  608;  of  active 
organs,  028 ;  of  the  will,  078. 

Transference,  of  attention,  101 ;  of  feelings  by  asaoclation,  488b 

Unconscious  mental  actirity,  region  of,  74, 294 ;  in  perception,  168 ;  in  reprodnctfon,  948 ; 
In  reasoning,  417 ;  in  moTement,  010. 

Understanding,  rebllon  of  imagination  to,  809, 811, 818 ;  nature  of,  8SL 

Univeraal  Judgments,  808. 

Useful,  distinguished  firom  beantlfnl,  688. 

Variety,  a  condition  of  pleasue,  400. 

Verbal,  associations,  918,  878',  memory.  988, 901;  suggsitloa  Oaid  bdlef ,  108  yooggeattoa 
and  Tohmtary  morsment,  019. 

Versatility,  108. 

Virtue,  feeling  ezdted  by  spectacle  of,  6S7. 

Vision,  modem  theory  of,  172, 100,  002. 

Visual  Perception,  relation  of,  to  tonch,  171 ;  of  apaoeby  OMvement,  178 ;  by  afanuNaneoQa 
retinal  aensations,  174 ;  of  visible  magnitude  and  form,  177 ;  of  depth,  180 ;  of  direc- 
tion, 182 ;  of  distance,  184 ;  of  number,  191 ;  of  obJectlTe  movement,  102 ;  theory  of, 
194, 092;  of  concrete^ ithings,  190;  of  children,  910, 098;  ef  young  animals,  098;  of 
those  recoTcring  sight,  094. 

Visualisation,  differences  in  power  of,  228. 

ViTidness  of  images,  280,  note,  228,  note. 

Volition.    (SeeWOling.) 

Vblkerpeychologie,  scope  of,  086. 

Tolkmann,  Dr.  W.,  on  famOiarity  ftnd  intereat,  80,  87,  note;  on  ^e  state  and  a«t  of 
attention,  98,  note ;  on  awakening  interest,  106,  note ;  on  divisions  of  memory,  282 ; 
-on  reproduction  of  feeling,  486,  note ;  on  dependence  of  moral  feeling  on  social  aur- 
tonndings,  601,  note;  on  the  relation  of  desin  to  pleasure,  661,  note;  on  nature 
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of  litftinct,  606,  Doto ;  on  efaaraetor,  (MM,  note;  on  free-win,  672,  note;  on  obeerrlng 
mincU  of  others,  688 ;  on  daasifying  theoriee  of  Mind  and  Body,  601,  note. 

Volnntuy  Attention,  80,  OL 

Volnntary  morement,  natore  of,  671, 680;  origin  of,  608 ;  ImtinctiTe  genn  of,  607 ;  effeei 
of  experience  on,  604 ;  extension  of,  606 ;  eo-opemtion  of  imitation  In,  606 ;  control 
of,  by  word  of  command,  6U ;  interaal  command  of,  614 ;  relation  of  habit  to,  616 ; 
training  of  wffl  in,  622. 

ToTstellnng,  nature  of,  687,  note ;  602,  note. 

Walts,  Th.,  on  action  of  will  in  concentration,  02,  note;  on  growth  of  perception,  211 ; 
on  otject  of  desire,  581,  note ;  on  dedie  and  ftTenion*  682,  note. 

Want,  pains  of,  460 ;  consdonsneis  of,  in  desbe,  677, 678. 

Ward,  James,  on  analysis  of  mental  states,  28,  note ;  on  retention,  224,  note ;  on  atten- 
tion and  association,  280,  note. 

Weber,  K  H.,  on  taetoal  discrimination  of  points,  124. 

Weber's  law,  114, 466. 

Weight,  discriminaUon  of,  128, 168. 

Wm,  willing,  pUMs  of  in  nUnd,  21,  688 ;  how  related  to  knowing  and  feeling,  21,  678 ; 
derelopment  of,  61, 601, 627 ;  phenomena  of,  672 ;  nature  of,  674 ;  relation  of  desire 
to,  676,  687 ;  individnal  differences  of,  686;  relation  of  attention  to,  600;  effort  of, 
642,  668 ;  calmness  and  strength  of,  645 ;  itrmness  of,  640 ;  qnesUon  of  ultimate 
nature  of,  667;  freedom  of,  671 ;  training  cf,  678. 

Wit,  comparisons  of,  886. 

Wolff,  C,  on  fundamental  mental  power,  687. 

Wonder,  Emotion  of,  621, 622. 

Words,  asMciations  with,  248, 278, 288 ;  spedal  memoiy  for,  208, 201 ;  discoTorfng  mean- 
ing of,  846;  loss  of  meaning  of,  866^  870 ;  snbetiUites  for  ideas  In  reasoning,  48a 
(Bee  Language^) 

Wordsworth,  W.,  on  ftmey  and  imagfaation,  804,  note. 

Wundt,  W.,  on  impeding  the  a4)astment  of  attention,  88,  note ;  on  the  height  of  sensi- 
bility, 116 ;  on  sensation  and  perception,  152 ;  on  motor  sensations  of  eye,  178,  note ; 
on  retinal  discrimination  of  pointi,  188 ;  on  reaction-time  In  complex  perception, 
102,  note ;  on  combining  successlTe  imprMsioos,  221 ;  on  measurement  of  reproduc- 
tire  procees,  242 ;  on  estimation  of  time,  264 ;  on  imaginatlre  process,  807,  note ;  on 
laws  of  emotional  expressiini,  466 ;  on  fundamental  form  of  willing,  602,  note ;  on 
instbictiYe  moTements,  602,  note ;  on  secondarily  automatic  actions,  618,  note ;  on 
the  fundamental  psychical  phenomenon,  688,  note ;  on  clnsilflcation  of  theories  of 
body  and  mind,  601,  note. 

Young— Hehnholti,  theoiy  of  ^wi^r-a^^niM^mft  181 
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